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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDmON. 


Is  the  edition  of  Mr.  Murray's  "  History  of  India,"  now  offered  to 
the  public,  the  narrative  is  brought  down  to  a  period  very  cloae 
upon  the  present  time.  The  kat  edition  embraced  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  wars.  These  have  now  been 
eomewhat  modified  by  the  preaent  Editor,  who  hat)  hud  at  hb  db- 
posal  those  more  ample  and  authentic  materials  which  the  progress 
of  time  is  sure  to  evolve.  He  has  also  added  to  the  history,  chapters 
containiiig  an  account  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
of  those  changes  in  the  general  administration  of  India  which  fol- 
lowed the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1853,  under  which  the  country  is 
now  governed.  The  entire  work  presents  a  complete  history  of 
India  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  year.  The  whole  has 
been  revised  with  the  utmost  care;  and  it  is  now  confidently 
recommended  to  the  public,  in  the  belief  that  it  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  of  a  compendious  history,  which  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  both  by  the  professional  student  and  the  general  reader. 
The  increased  attention,  which  is  now  given  to  Indian  affairs,  and 
the  enlarged  social  circle  from  which  the  Indian  services  are  now 
drawn,  seem  to  have  rendered  more  necessary  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  wants  the  existence  of  such  works  as  the  present, 
which,  whilst  it  deters  no  one  by  its  elaborate  amplitude  of  detail, 
is  yet  sufficiently  copious  to  render  the  student  intimately  ac- 


Vlll  FREFACET. 

quainted  with  all  the  leading  events  of  Indian  history,  an 
ordinary  purposes,  independent  of  other  anthorities.  Tl 
sive  acceptance  which  the  work  has  already  met,  as  a  te 
hoth  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  recommendatioi 
official  authorities,  sufficiently  vouch  for  the  trustworthinc 
contents.  It  is  written  without  bias;  neither  its  origins 
nor  its  subsequent  editors  have  had  any  theories  to  maini 
is  a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
style;  and  as  such  it  is  again  offered,  with  renewed  confi< 
the  public. 

London,  October  1856. 
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Of  all  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  India,  from  thd 
earliest  ages,  has  excited  the  greatest  interest,  and  enjoyed  th6 
highest  celebrity.  The  exploits  of  the  conquerors  who  made  it 
the  object  of  their  warlike  expeditions,  as  also  the  splendid  pro* 
ductions  of  nature  and  art  which  were  thence  imported,  procured 
for  it  a  great  name  even  in  the  remotest  eras  of  classical  antiquity. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  the  Western  World 
adorned  with  whatever  is  most  splendid  and  gorgeous;  glittering 
as  it  were  with  gold  and  gems,  and  redolent  of  fragrant  and  deli^ 
cioas  odours.  Though  there  be,  in  these  magnificent  conceptions^ 
something  romantic  and  illusory,  still  India  forms  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  that  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  varied  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and  the  rich  pro* 
ductions  of  its  soil,  are  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  country-. 
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It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  it  was,  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization,  laws,  arts,  and  of  all  the 
improvements  of  social  life.  These,  it  is  true,  have  at  no  period^ 
attained  to  the  same  pitch  of  advancement  as  among  Europeans ; 
but  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  developed  in  very  original 
forms,  displaying  human  nature  under  the  most  striking  and 
singular  aspects. 

The  strong  interest  which  India  in  itself  is  thus  calculated  to 
excite,  must  to  us  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  consideration  of 
its  having  become  so  completely  a  province  of  the  British  Empire.  ^ 
The  government  of  this  country  now  directs  the  fortunes  of  a  jj 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  placed  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  earth ;  and  hence  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  intimately 
suspended  on  that  of  this  vast  dependency.  This  connexion,  tooj 
is  peculiarly  strengthened  by  the  great  number  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  constantly  going  out  to  administer  the  affairs  of  that 
important  colony.  Closer  personal  ties,  in  many  instances,  are 
thereby  formed  with  our  eastern  settlements,  than  with  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Britain  itself.  Thousands,  to  whom  Comwidl 
and  Devonshire  are  almost  strange  lands,  are  connected  by  t^e  I 
most  intimate  social  relations  with  Madras  and  Calcutta.  For  ■ 
such  persons  the  history  and  description  of  our  Indian  possessions^  ■ 
independently  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  and  its  union  with 
national  wealth  and  power,  must  have  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being 
plosely  associated  with  the  pursuits  and  prospects  of  their  dearest  ^ 
friends.  >    1 

India  is  enclosed  by  grand  natural  boundaries.      Its  whole  } 
northern  frontier  is  separated  from  the  high  table-land  of  Thibet  1 
.  by  the  chain  of  the  Himalayah  Mountains,  which,  according  to-  J 
recent  observation,  appears  to  reach  at  least  as  great  a  height  aa 
any  other  ridge  by  which  the  globe  is  traversed.    The  western 
and  eastern  limits  are  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  two  great 
riverSj — the  Indus  on  one  side,  and  the  Brahmapoutra  on  ihe 
Qther.    The  southern  portion  consists  of  a  very  extensive  p^in- 
sula  bounded  by  the  ocean.     Other  countries  have  often  been 
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torn  pretended  under  tbe  general  appellation  of  India, — particu- 
larly tho  territories  of  Afghani^tanj  which  ranked  long  aa  pro* 
vincea  belonging  to  the  Mogul  cmpc'rora,  in  consequence  of  those 
warlike  rulers  having  conquered  India,  and  transferred  thither 
the  eeat  of  their  empire-  These  districts,  it  is  manifest^  hear  a 
XDucb  closer  relation  to  Persia  and  Tartary;  and,  when  they  are 
included  in  llindostan^  they  neccHearily  extend  that  country  beyond 
ita  great  river-line  on  the  north-west,  where  it  has  no  decided  or 
imtural  boundaries.  Ent  witbiu  the  liraitB  wo  have  indicated 
there  are  found  a  religion,  languages,  manners,  and  institutions, 
characteristic  of  this  region,  and  distinguishing  it  from  all  the 
other  countries  of  Asia. 

India,  thus  defined,  though  some  of  its  extremities  have  not 
been  very  precisely  determined,  may  be  suitably  described  aa 
lying  between  the  8th  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
68th  and  9 2d  of  east  longitude.  It  tbna  extends  somewhat  above 
ISOO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and,  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
nearly  1500  from  east  to  west* 

In  treating  of  this  important  country,  it  will  be  useful  to  begin 
with  a  general  survey  of  its  geographical  features;  and  these,  it 
will  fMxm  appear,  are  distinguished  at  once  by  their  grandeur  and 
tbeir  variety.  India  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world. 
It  has  regions  that  bask  beneath  the  brightest  rays  of  a  tropical 
ran,  and  others,  than  which  the  most  awful  depths  of  the  polar 
world  are  not  more  dreary.  The  varying  degrees  of  elevation 
produce  here  the  same  changes  that  arise  elsewhere  from  the 
greatest  difference  of  position  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  vast 
plains  present  the  double  harvests,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  even 
the  burning  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  the  lower  heights  are 
enriched  by  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  climates ;  the 
upper  steeps  are  clothed  with  the  vaSt  pine  forests  of  the  north; 
while  the  highest  pinnacles  are  buried  beneath  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  arctic  zone.  We  do  not  here,  as  in  Africa  and  the 
polar  regions,  see  nature  under  one  uniform  aspect ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  we  have  to  trace  gradual  yet  complete  transitions  between 
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the  most  opposite  extremes  that  can  exist  on  the  snifaee 
same  ^anet. 

""The  main  body,  as  it  were,  of  India,  the  chkf  aeene 
matchless  fertility  and  the  seat  of  her  great  empires,  is  co 
of  a  plain  extending  along  the  entire  breadth  from  east  i 
between  the  Brahmapoutra  and  the  Indus;  and  reaching,  i 
of  latitude^  £:om  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  higl 
land  of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  It  may  thus  possess  a 
of  1500  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  300  to  40( 
line  of  direction  is  generally  from  south-east  to  north-w^ 
lowing  that  of  the  vast  moxmtain-range  which  bounds  at 
north,  and  from  whose  copious  streams  its  fruitfulness  is  c 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  tb 
river  of  China,  it  may  be  considered  the  finest  and  most  fe 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  whole  of  its  immense  superfieie 
leave  out  an  extensive  desert-tract  to  be  presently  noti^eid 
one  continuous  level  of  unvaried  richness,  and  over  which  i 
rivers,  with  slow  and  almost  insensible  xsourse,  difihse  th 
like  expanse. 

Of  this  general  character  of  the  Indian  plain,  the  proi 
Bengal  presents  the  most  complete  and  striking  exam| 
part  of  it  being  diversified  with  a  single  ro<^,  or  even  a  '. 
The  Ganges  pours  through  it  a  continually  widening 
which,  during  the  rainy  season,  covers  a  great  extent  t 
fertilizing  inundation.     From  this  deep,  rich,  well-water 
the  sun,  beating  with  direct  and  intense  rays,  awakens  an 
unrivalled  power  of  vegetation,  and  makes  it  one  entire 
waving  grain.      Bahar,  &rther  up  the  current,  has  th 
general  aspect,  though  its  surface  is  varied  by  some  slight 
tions;  and  Allahabad,  higher  still,  is  distinguished  by  s 
the  same  characteristics,  but  has  a  drier  atmosphere  than  1 
North  of  the  river  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund, 
gradually  upwards  to  the  mountains,  enjoy  a  more  cool  an 
brious  climate,  and  display  in  profusion  the  most  valuable  p 

both  of  Asia  and  Europe.    Here  the  vaUey  of  the  Ganges 
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sni  IS  a^oceeded  by  that  of  the  Jumna^  more  elevated,  and 
neither  so  well  watered  nor  quite  ho  fertile.  Tbe  Doab,  or 
territory  between  the  two  rivers,  requires  in  many  places  artificial 
inigatioiL  Ita  wooda^  however,  ax-e  more  luxuriant,  while  the 
moderate  cold  of  ita  winter  permita  a  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
Kiiropean  grain  to  be  rait^ed,  and  tho  summer  ia  eufScient  to  ripen 
one  of  rice.  To  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  and  along-  tbe  course  of 
ita  tributary  the  Cburabul,  the  ground  h  broken  by  eminences 
extending  from  the  hills  of  Malwah  and  Ajmerej  while,  even 
tmid  its  moat  level  tracts,  insulated  rocks,  with  ptrpen^Hcular 
sides  and  level  summits,  form  those  almost  impregmLhle  hill -forts 
so  much  celebrated  in  Indian  history*  Westward  of  Delhi  begins 
the  Great  Desert,  which  we  shall  at  present  pass  over  to  notice 
the  plain  of  the  Pnnjaubj  where  tbe  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
rolling  their  ample  streams,  produce  a  degree  of  fertility  equal  to 
that  of  the  region  watered  by  the  Ganges,  High  cultivation,  too 
frequenUy  obstructed  by  public  disorders  and  the  ruder  character 
ef  the  people,  is  alone  wanting  to  make  it  nval  the  finest  portiona 
cf  the  more  eastern  territory** 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  the  wants  of  the 
population  and  the  demands  of  commerce  have  entirely  super- 
seded the  original  productions  of  nature,  and  substituted  plants 
and  grains  better  fitted  jfor  human  use.  Even  under  the  most 
careful  management,  few  of  those  exquisite  shrubs  are  now  reared 
wHick  have  given  such  celebrity  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  the 
£ast«  Here  are  quite  unknown  those  aromatic  gales  which  per- 
loine  the  hilly  shores  of  Malabar  and  the  oriental  islands.  Its 
itaples  consist  of  solid,  rich,  useful  articles,  produced  by  strong 
lieat  acting  on  a  deep,  moist,  and  fertile  soil, — ^rice,  the  eastern 
•taff  of  life, — sugar,  the  most  generally  used  of  dietetic  luxuries, 
»— opium,  whose  narcotic  qualities  have  made  it  everywhere  so 
highly  prized, — indigo,^  the  most  vaduable  substance  used  in  dye- 
^"▼^ — ■'■■'■■■  

*  The  leader  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  written  when  the  PuAJaub  was  under  the 
mle  of  its  own  princes.  It  is  now  a  province  of  the  British  Indian  Empu-e,  and  as  tianqoil 
88  any  part  of  onr  dominlons.--E]x  1854. 
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ing, — and,  in  the  drier  tracts,  cotton,  which  clothes  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  and  affords  the  material  of  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  fieibrics.  Such  an  entire  subjection  to  the  plough  and 
the  spade,  joined  to  the  want  of  variety  in  the  surface,  gives  to 
this  great  central  region  a  tame  and  monotonous  aspect.  .  Baber, 
its  Afghan  conqueror,  complains,  in  his  Memoirs,  of  the  uniform 
and  uninteresting  scenery  which  everywhere  met  his  eye,  and 
looks  back  with  regret  to  the  lofty  clifife,  the  green  slopes^  and 
murmuring  streams  of  his  native  land. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  human  effort,  some  tracts  aire  left 
uncultivated  in  consequence  of  political  disorder  and  misnile'; ' 
while,  in  others,  nature,  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture,  make  efforts  so  powerful  as  to  baffle  all  atteippts  to 
modify  or  control  her.     She  then  riots  in  unbounded  luxari^noe^ 
and  covers  large  tracts  with  that  dense,  dark,  impenetrable  mass  • 
of  foliage,  crowded  and  twined  together,  called  jungle,  which  - 
opposes  an  almost  impassable  barrier  even  to  an  army.     Trees 
spreading  on  every  side  their  gigantic  arms, — thorny  and  prickly 
shrubs  of  every  size  and  shape, — canes  shooting  in  a  few  months 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,— compose  the  chief  materials  of  those 
natural  palisades.     Even  in  the  open  plain,  the  banian  and  other 
single  trees,  when  full  scope  is  given  to  their  growth,  spread  out 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  considerable  forest. 

From  the  cultivated  regions  the  various  classes  of  wild  beasts 
are  excluded  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  Even  the  domestic 
species  are  not  reared  in  great  numbers,  nor  to  any  remarkable 
size  or  strength.  There  is  a  small  cow  with  a  hump,  fit  only  for 
draught,  but  which  the  Hindoo  regards  as  a  sacred  object.  Light 
active  steeds  are  bred  by  the  natives  for  predatory  excursions ; 
though,  for  regular  military  service,  the  large  Turkish  horse  is 
decidedly  preferred.  But  the  wooded  tracts,  where  nature  revels 
uncontrolled,  are  filled  with  huge  and  sometimes  destructive  ani- 
mals, of  which  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  elephant  and  the 
tiger.  The  former,  of  a  species  distinct  from  that  of  Africa,  is 
here  not  merely  pursued  as  game,  but,  being  caught  alive,  is 
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tmined  for  the  various  purpoBes  of  stated  htmtm^,  nnd  war>  Tho 
tiger,  the  most  formidable  tenant  of  the  Bengal  jungle,  supplies 
the  absence  of  the  lion,  and,  though  not  quite  equal  in  strength 
and  mfljeaty,  in  atill  more  fierce  and  dan^erou^,  Theae  two 
mighty  quadnipeda  are  brought  into  conflict  in  the  Indian  hunts^ 
^^■hen  the  elephcnt  is  used  ae  an  instrument  for  attacking  tis 
fiercer  hut  less  vigorous  rival,  Tho  hunter^  well  amied,  ia  seated 
on  the  back  of  his  huge  ally;  and,  in  tho  firat  advance,  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  assailants  arc  ranged  In  a  Hue,  When  the 
combat  commences,  the  elephant  endeavours  either  to  tread  down 
the  tiger  with  his  hoof,  crushing  him  with  tho  whole  weight  of 
his  immense  body,  or  to  assail  him  with  his  long  and  powerful 
tufks.  Whenever  either  of  these  movements  can  he  fdly  accom- 
plished, the  effect  is  irresistible  ;  but  the  tiger,  by  his  agility,  and 
especially  by  his  rapid  spring  resembling  the  flight  of  an  arrow, 
often  Bueeeeda  in  fastening  upon  the  legH  and  sidea  of  bis  unwieldy 
adversary,  and  inflicts  deep  wounds,  while  the  latter  is  unable 
either  to  resist  or  to  retaliate.  Even  the  rider,  notwithstanding 
his  exalted  seat  and  the  use  of  firc-arras,  is  not  on  such  occasioDS 
wholly  exempt  from  danger. 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  Tndian  plain,  there  re- 
mains to  he  described,  as  already  hinted,  one  feature  wholly 
dissimilar  to  all  the  rest.  Immediately  westward  of  the  Jumna, 
the  general  level  of  the  country  attains  a  point  of  elevation, 
whence  it  descends  on  both  sides;  and  all  the  torrents,  falling 
£rom  this  high  mountain- range,  roll  either  eastward  and  become 
tributary  to  the  Ganges,  or  westward  to  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Indus.  Between  these  two  rivers  and  their  respective  branches 
there  intervenes  a  considerable  space,  which  is  refreshed  only  by 
a  few  small  rivulets  that  spring  up  and  disappear  amid  the  waste. 
In  this  manner  is  formed  a  desert,  of  extent  sufl&cient  to  compose 
a  mighty  kingdom,  and  occupying  in  that  direction  the  whole 
breadth,  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean.  This  entire  region, 
about  600  miles  long  and  300  broad,  presents  an  aspect  nearly 
similar  to  the  most  dreary  tracts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.     Accord- 
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ing  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  ElpMnstone,  who  crossed  it  in.  his 
way  to  Peshawar,  the  eastern  division  consists  of  sand  often  rising 
into,  hills  of  surprising  height,  and  so  loose  that,  whenever  tJia 
Jborses  quitted  the  path  hardened  by  beating,  they  sunk  above  the 
]^ee.  Over  this  wilderness,  however,  is  scattered  some  coarsQ 
grass,  with  stunted  and  prickly  shrubs;  while,  ia  the  midst,  of 
the  sand,  there  grow  large  water-melonsj  affording  the  most  iei&t 
eious  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  At  wide  intervala  aato 
Ibond  villages,  or  rather  clusters  of  mud  huts,  round  which:  aro 
geared  crops  of  coarse  grain  and  pulse,  whose  stalks,  like  shndi^ 
9tand  distinctly  separate  from  each  other.  Yet  a  consMerable 
population  must  be  sprinkled  over  this  immense  desert,  sinoa 
Bikaneer,  in  its  centre,  presents,  though  on  a  small  scale^  Hm 
aspect  of  a  city  adorned,  with  palaces,  temples,  and  other  spaeioiMr 
edifices.  Westward  of  that  town  the  soil  is  generally  ai  bapd 
qlay,  variegated  only  by  mounds  of  sand.  Poogul,  a  village  of 
itraw  huts,  defended  by  a  ruinous  mud  fort,  encompassed  with 
^aked  hills,  and  amid  a  sea  of  sand  without  a  trace  of  vegetatiooy 
appeared  a  spot  so  desolate,  that  it  seemed  astonishing  how  any 
human  beings  could  make  it  their  abode.  On  the  more  smod;h 
Mid  level  portions  of  this  dreary  tract  the  traveller  is  tantalized  by 
tjhe  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  producing  before  him  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  immense  lakes  that  even  reflect  the  surrounding  objeeta| 
fmd  the  illusion  continues  till  he  has  almost  touched  the  water^r 
semblance,  and  finds  it  to  consist  of  the  same  arid  soil  as  the  test 
of  the  desert. 

Northward  of  this;  great  plain^  and  along  its  whole  extent^ 
towers  the  sublime  mountain-region  of  the  Himalayah,  ascen&g 
ipradually  till  it  terminates  in  a  long  range  of  summits  wrapped 
in  perpetual  snow.  According  to  Mr.  Calder,  there  may  be  traced^ 
for  the  space  of  1000  miles,  a  continuous  line  21,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  from  which,  as  a  base,  detached  peaks  ascend  to  the  addi>* 
tional  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet.  The  inhabitant  of  the  burning 
plains  contemplates,  not  without  wonder,  this  long  array  of  white 
pinnacles,  forming  tba  boundary  of  the  distant  horizon..    In  this 
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^^^ra^ve  aaceat  niiture  aaaumufl  a  contioiully  ctiancfiiig  ( 
%Dd  bence  it  will  bo  uecossarj^  to  vieflr  la  suocesaion  tt«  i 
stages  Ihrougb  which  sbo  passes^ 

The  Uimalajak  rsiige,  where  it  toiicibea  on  tfao  chfirnpnii^ 
coontry,  is  aimost  eFCryifheare  girt  mtli  a  peculiar  belt  or  bonlpr, 
called  the  Tanyai*  This  term  U  applied  to  a  plmin  about  twenty 
milea  broftd^  upon  which  the  waters  from  the  higher  regiona  Are 
poured  down  in  such  profuj^ion  that  the  rirer-beds  «ra  uttnUln  to 
contain  thorn.  They  accordingly  o\^rf1ow,  aud  convert  tho  ground 
iato  a  Bpeciea  of  Bwamp^  which,  at; tod  on  by  tho  burning  rayn  of  a 
(Topical  snii|  throws  up  an  excessively  rank  vegetation,  whereby 
the  earth  i«  choked  rathor  than  covered.  The  soil  is  coucealtnl 
beneath  a  maaa  of  dark  and  diamal  foliage^  while  long  graiiH  nni 
prickly  shrubs  shoot  up  bo  densely  and  ao  close  aa  to  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier.  Tt  ia  stiU  more  awfully  guarded  by 
iiia  pestilential  vapourii  exhaling  from  those  dark  roccsBoB,  whieh 
make  it  at  certain  seaaons  a  regie d  of  death.  Hence  the  destruo- 
tion  which  overtakes  an  army  that  encamp?*  for  any  length  of  time 
sear  thia  valley, — an  effect  fatally  experienced  hy  the  Bntisb 
iMadbneats  which  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Bootan  and 
K^^dL  Breath  these  melancholy  shades,  too,  the  elephant, 
tte*  iSger,  snd' other  wild  animals,  prowl  unmolested;  while  the 
few-  huiBan  beings  who  occupy  the  yicinity  present  a  meagrej 
dwarfish,  and  most  sickly  aspect. 

Ib  eiaerghig  from  this  dark  and  deadly  pTaih,  and  beginnihg 
i0  aseend  the  lower  mountain-stages,  the  visiter  enjoys  a  much 
nore  plemng  scene.  He  passes  now  through  smiling  and  fruit- 
M  Tslleys,  OTerhung  by  the  most  romantic  steeps,  and  covered 
to  8  great  extent  with  the  noblest  forests.  Amid  trees  similar  to 
tfiofie  wMch  spread  their  majestic  foliage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  various  species  of  the  more  hardy  oak  and  the  pine 
b^gm  te  appear.  Some  possess  rich  juices  and  aromatic  odours 
80f  iovBid,  among  the  lower  woods ;  such  as  that  peculiar  mimosa, 
tike  fluid*  extracted  from  which  yields  the  medical  substance  called 
QHteBlm,  and  a  spedes  of  cinnamon  or  rather  cassia,  the  virtue  of 
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Vhich  resides  in  its  root.  The  prospects  obtained  from  command- 
ing points  in  these  regions,  consisting  in  a  foreground  of  smiling- 
and  cultured  vales,  hiUs  behind  crowned  with  natural  plantations,* 
steeper  and  loftier  ranges  beyond,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow- 
clad  tops  of  the  highest  mountain-chain,  form  a  combination  qf 
the  most  sublime  and  enchanting  scenery. 

The  Himalayah,  as  it  ascends  above  the  picturesque  sloped 
which  diversify  its  lower  border,  assumes  a  much  bolder  and 
severer  aspect.  The  lofty  ridge,  the  deep  valley,  the  dashing 
torrent,  produce  a  resemblance  to  the  most  elevated  portions  of 
our  own  central  Highlands;  and  Scottish  officers,  accordingly^^ 
who  happeiied  to  serve  in  that  remote  province,  have  fancied 
themselves  wandering  amid  the  romantic  glens  of  their  native 
country.  Generally  speaking,  the  character  of  this  mountain- 
chain  is  rugged  and  stem;  its  ridges  rise  behind  each  other  in 
awful  array;  but  they  enclose  no  rural  scenes,  nor  present  anjr 
gentle  undulations.  Their  steep  sides,  sometimes  wooded,  some- 
times presenting  vast  faces  of  naked  rock,  dip  down  abruptly, 
forming  dark  chasms  and  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there 
is  only  room  for  the  torrent  to  force  its  way  through  rude  frag- 
ments fallen  from  the  cliffs  above.  A  laborious  task  is  imposed 
on  the  traveller,  who  has  successively  to  mount  and  descend  this 
series  of  lofty  terraces,  along  rough  and  narrow  paths  that  ofte^ 
skirt  the  most  tremendous  precipices.  The  expedients,  too,  pro? 
vided  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers  which  dash  through  these 
gloomy  hollows,  are  of  the  most  slender  and  imperfect  description. 
Two  planks  fastened  to  the  point  of  opposite  cliffs,  called  a  sanga 
or  sankhaj  are  in  many  cases  considered  amply  sufficient;  other? 
called  jhulas,  are  formed  by  ropes  stretched  across,  making  a 
species  of  loose  parapet,  and  supporting  a  light  ladder  for  the  feet 
to  rest  upon.  Captain  Webb  met  with  an  instance  where  there 
were  nearly  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  two  or  three  ropes, 
round  which  the  passenger  was  expected  to  coil  himself,  and  work 
his  way  across,  having  a  hoop  for  the  back  to  rest  upon;  those 
who  could  not  effect  this  movement  were  pulled  across  by  a  cord. 
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not  above  d  elxteenth  pirt  of  U  U  fit  for  ctihivntion;  yrt,  p^ph 
liere^  under  circuni  stance  a  not  at  all  fnv^oarAbto,  T^i^etittion  di»* 
playa  a  luxuriance  iflrhich  could  little  bo  expected  at  no  ^i^t  « 
height.  Buckwheat  and  barley  are  g^uemllv  miiicd  with  Hucc^fjs, 
At  12,000  feet^  Captain  Webb  k^w  tU«  fimsit  i^iitj,  nnd  jrt  1 1,G80, 
he  observetl  fore.^tfl  of  oaJc,  and  bedn  of  strawberries  flod  cumotji 
iu  h\\  bloaaom.  The  pasturage,  in  con^cquonro  probably  ot 
wpions  tnoiuturoj  combined  with  the  power  of  tho  wwi'm  tuvii, 
grows  with  a  luxuriance  almoat  uDequalled.  The  nativett,  prcmtt 
to  exaggeration,  aflsert  it  to  bo  inexhaustihlt?,  »o  that  whatever 
ha,9  been  cropt  during  the  day  ia  restored  in  the  following  night* 
A  productive  field,  however,  is  ocoasionally  niinod  by  thp  deweifl 
of  glaclera,  or  beds  of  enow,  which  do  not  melt  for  seveml  ycaw. 
It  is  alleged,  indeed,  by  the  inhabitants,  that  there  [0  a  gradual 
lowerifig  of  the  frozen  Hne,  and  that  tho  snow  cotcn  woods  anj 
Belda  which  were  once  entirely  free  from  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  ehattcred  and  rocky  appeot  oF  tboae  pr^- 
cipicea,  they  are  yet  covered  with  vast  tnaeees  of  hanging  wood^ 
Amidst  the  wUdn,  tall  and  majestic  forests  of  ptne,  tarcb,  Hprnee| 
and  silver  fir,  sometimes  even  of  cypress  and  cedar,  grow,  flourish, 
and  deeay;  isr  tbere  ace  no  means  of  conveying  the  timber  to 
any  spot  where  it  might  be  subservient  to  human  use  or  oma- 
meaL  With  diese  trees  are  intermingled  numerous  bushes  loaded 
with  ike  fruits  whidi  form  the  luxury  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe;  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  all  unknown  to  the 
plain  below.  In  sheltered  spots,  the  wild  rose,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  cowslip,  dandelion,  and  various  other  flowers,  are  seen 
bursting  through  the  green  carpet  The  trees  and  rocks  in  the 
higher  districts  ace  richly  clothed  with  moss  and  lichen,  the  vege- 
tatkm  of  ^  countries  bordering  on  the  arctic  circle;  a  specimen 
€$  the  latter  has  even  been  observed  resembling  that  which 
flourisihesin  Iceland,  and  which  is  imported  for  medicinal  purposes 
under  tiie  name  of  Iceland  moss. 

After  pflising  the  crest  of  ^e  Himalayah,  and  descending  the 
uonAiem  4iide,  quite  a  different  scene  opens  to  the  view.    The 
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to  tread.  The  most  intense  cold  is  so  essential  to  its  life,  that  the 
yonng,  on  being  brought  down  to  a  warm  situation,  usually  perish  in 
a  few  days.  The  forests  at  all  the  more  moderate  elevations  are  filled 
with  flocks  of  such  fowls  as  are  elsewhere  domesticated,  hero 
running  about  wild,  tempting  the  pursuit  of  the  sportsman;  but, 
as  they  very  seldom  take  wing,  they  are  with  difficulty  reached  by 
the  gun.  The  peacock  displays  his  glittering  plumage  only  on 
the  lower  hills.  The  sovereign  eagle  is  seldom  descried  amid  the 
•eLijQ&,  which  are  inhabited  by  kites,  hawks,  and  others  of  the 
minor  predatory  birds.  Partridges  and  pheasants  are  numer- 
ous and  of  various  species;  the  latter  are  even  seen  flying 
amid  the  snows  at  a  great  elevation.  Bees  swarm  in  all  the 
lower. districts,  making  their  hives  in  the  hollows  of  trees; 
these  the  natives  plunder  by  merely  raising  a  loud  noise,  which 
causes  the  swarm  to  issue  forth  and  leave  the  honey  unpro- 
tected. 

The  domestic  animals,  fed  by  the  natives  on  their  rich  pastures, 
are  the  common  black  cattle  of  India,  combined  with  the  yak  of 
Thibet  A  mule  bred  between  the  two  is  also  very  common. 
The  latter  produces  with  either  of  the  pure  species,  and  even  with 
its  own  kind,  though  in  this  last  case  it  soon  degenerates.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  also  reared  in  large  numbers,  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  food  and  clothing,  but  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise,  which  they  alone  are  fitted  to  transport  over  the 
steep  mountain-passes.  Besides  the  common  slieep,  there  is 
another  breed,  powerful,  and  long-legged,  and  able  to  bear 
more  than  double  the  burden  of  the  other;  its  wool  is  also  very 
fine. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  this  stupendous  range  is  that  to  the 
north  of  Bengal,  along  the  heads  of  the  Gogra,  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Jumna,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Sutledge.  In  this  line 
there  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  twenty-eight  peaks  higher  than 
Chimborazo;  and  several  appear,  upon  strict  measurement,  to 
reach  25,000  feet.  Three,  farther  to  the  north,  seen  at  different 
times,  but  at  some  distance,  by  Moorcroft,  Gerard,  and  a  govern- 
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ment  surveyar,  ooald  not,  it  was  fhoaght  by  these  gei^Aeram,  4k31 
short  of  29,000  or  even  30,000  feet.  This  sublime  form^ficMI| 
supposed  to  be  1000  miles  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadfli,  3oM 
not  enclose  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  a  table-land;  Ibf 
thongh,  from  ihe  plain,  it  appears  like  a  succession  of  ridges,  %t 
the  interior  it  is  found  composed  of  arms,  radiating  in  ererf 
direction,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  through  which  the  irsteiJIi 
struggle,  and  are  often  turned  in  opposite  directions.  Thdr  littll' 
is  so  winding  and  irregular,  that  the  traveller  is  usually  obligm 
to  cross  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  if  no  openings  existed.  Tt  lai 
observed,  too,  that  the  north-western  face  is  always  rugged,  wlflb 
that  to  the  north-east  is  shelving.  The  declivity  towards  Tbibft 
is  small,  when  compared  to  the  descent  on  the  southern  side;  Inifi- 
cating  the  great  elevation  of  that  country,  which  is  estimated  ndt 
to  ML  short  of  15,000  feet. 

Westward  of  the  Sutledge,  the  Himalayah  greatly  decUnes,  t* 
rather,  according  to  Baron  Htig^  it  stretches  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, along  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  detaching  only  an  inferior 
branch  along  the  Indian  bolder.  The  white  summits  are  ii6 
longer  seen  in  a  continuous  line,  l)nt  appear  only  singly,  and  at 
some  distance.  The  most  western  is  Tricota  Devi,  a  beaufifil 
three-peaked  mountain,  and  beyond  it  a  break  occurs,  which,  how- 
ever, to  an  eye  looking  from  In^a,  is  filled  up  by  more  distaiit 
masses.  Southward  of  Cashmere,  the  Peer  Pandjahl,  as  it 'is 
called,  rears  its  snowy  head,  thougli  not  altogether  to  the  same 
stupendous  height;  and  it  is  continued  to  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  wl^i 
separates  Cabul  from  Tartary. 

A  natural  division  of  this  high  country  is  formed  by  the  nanoif 
valleys,  or  rather  ravines,  furrowed  out  by  those  mighty  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  heights  to  water  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
These  glens,  all  deep,  dark,  and  enclosed  by  precipitous  walls^ 
have  each,  besides,  its  own  peculiar  aspect;  and  a  late  traveller 
has  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  leading  features  which 
distinguish  those  of  the  Sutledge,  the  Pabur,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Bagharuttee,  or  prindpal  head  of  the  Ghmges. 
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of  the  SnUcdge  h  littlo  tiiopo  Ihnn  a  prfjr*mo<l  biuI 
bftsm,  without  the  romHutic;  boauty  produced  by  h idling 
bankfl  or  fringing  woods*  C'ulUvfttion  ftppcara  only  on  A  fow 
scattered  patches;  no  vtHagen  vmlle  alon^  itM  bordi^r,  tWuj^b 
nnraerotts  forts  frown  over  itfl  »tcepa.  Tliw  i'libur,  n  tribiiUry  of 
theJimma,  pi^seaU  a  plea^^ing  vani^ty  <H>iTipaiTd  Ui  tbU  nr  to  any 
other  ravine  of  the  HiinalayMk  U  roUs  tbroug)k«vmt«  of  moderate 
breadlb;  its  bankd  and  ibe  slopesf  above  art;  benvtifully  studded 
wtib  fields,  woodii,  and  villages;  while  bro^vn  hilbf  tipped  v^lik 
noeka  and  anow,  tower  m  the  baekgronnd,  I'he  Juritna,  a^cain, 
bas  it!f  borders  genera Hy  bold  and  «arage;  all  itsi  bi^ifber  triustis 
too,  cooeitst  of  migbty  rocks  aud  precipices  buried  vmdcr  hagp 
Diassefl  of  snow.  Yet  tbo  lower  grounds  are  wwidcd;  nnd  along 
the  river  are  iseen  Bome  narrow  vales,  rising  into  ftlopcw  covei-e*! 
witb  ctdtivation  and  verdnrc,  which  diversify  even  ita  wildest 
sce.aes  with  a  mixture  of  aoftnosB  and  elegance.  Tlie  bftn^M  of 
the  Bagbarutteej  a  broader  streani,  which  ban  worn  a  utill  deeper 
bwl  through  the  mountain -strata,  are  beyond  all  otherfl  repulsive, 
and  eqnally  destitate  of  beauty  and  life.  These  solitary  ateepf^ 
too,  Bx%  only  scantily  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  the  sombre  fir; 
the  cliffs,  shattered  and  splintered,  are  not  even  tinted  with  moss 
or  lichen,  bat,  bearing  the  dusky  colours  of  their  natural  fracture, 
shoot  «p  on  every  side  into  pinnacles  of  amazing  height. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of  these  mountain- 
scenes,  there  are  a  few  places  in  which  they  open  out  into  smiling 
plains  of  eonsiderable  extent.  The  valleys  of  Nepaul,  indeed, 
besides  being  very  nartow,  belong  rather  to  the  region  of  the 
lower  bills*  Considerably  higher  is  found  the  Rama  Serai,  or 
the  Happy  Valley,  where  little  eminences,  villages,  and  richly 
eoltivated  fields,  combine  to  form  a  delightful  scene*  The  most 
extesBive  oj^ening,  however,  takes  place  at  its  western  extremity, 
where  these  great  ridges  endosd  the  little  kingdom  of  Cashmere, 
whieh,  beyoiid  wy  cither  spot  on  earth,  seems  to  merit  the 
•ppellatioa  oi  a  tenrestrild  paradise^  Numerous  rivulets  flowing 
down  the  meiiBtaiii-sides  diffose  verdure  and  beauty  over  the  hiUs 
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and  vales,  and  in  the  plains  expand  into  an  extensive  lake,  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  all  the  pomp  of  art  and  nature.     The  Mogul 
sovereigns  had  erected  on  the  banks  of  this  sheet  of  water  gay 
palaces  and  pavilions,  to  which  they  were  wont  to  repair  as  their 
most  pleasing  retreat  from  the  toils  of  empire.     The  poets  vie 
with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  delights  of  this  enchanting 
valley.     They  extol  particularly  the  rose  of  Cashmere  as  possess- 
ing beauty  without  a  rival,  the  opening  of  whose  buds  is  held  by 
their  countrymen  as  a  national  festival.     M.  Jacquemont,  a  very 
recent  traveller,  considers  these  descriptions  of  the  country  as  ex- 
aggerated; though  Baron  Hiigel,  who  visited  it  in  1835,  thinks 
that  none  can  be  too  flattering.     The  flora  is  entirely  that  of   J 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Lombardy;  the  gigantic  plane-tree,    1 
the  vine,  the  poplar,  cover  the  lower  grounds;  while  on  the    \ 
heights  hang  majestic  forests  of  cedar  and  pine.     The  level  part    ] 
of  the  valley,  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  eighty    '\ 
miles  long  and  from  six  to  thirty  broad;  but  between  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  opposite  Pandjahls,  or  mountain-ridges,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  intervene.     Shalimar  alone,  of  the  gay  palaces  erected 
by  the  Mogul,  is  still  standing.     The  beauty  of  the  Cashmerian 
maidens  has  also  been  highly  celebrated  throughout  the  East ;  and 
though  M.  Jacquemont  professes  scepticism  upon  this  point,  he 
gives  a  solution  of  his  doubt,  by  mentioning  the  painful  circum- 
stance that  almost  all  who  possess  good  looks  are  in  early  life 
sold  and  carried  away  as  slaves. 

The  passes  which  extend  across  this  tremendous  ridge  into 
Thibet  are  of  extreme  and  peculiar  difficulty.  From  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mountains  the  roads  must  generally  be  carried  nearly 
over  their  summits,  rising  sometimes  as  high  as  20,000  feet. 
They  are  in  most  cases  formed  by  a  precarious  track  along  the 
alpine  torrent,  which  dashes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of  foam,  through 
dark  ravines  bordered  by  precipitous  mountain-walls  ascending 
above  the  clouds.  Down  the  perpendicular  faces  of  these  stupen- 
dous avenues  descend  almost  continual  showers  of  stony  frag- 
ments, broken  off  from  the  cliffs  above.     Occasionally  large  por- 
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tions  of  Jock  are  detached,  and  roll  down  in  heaps,  effacing  every 
path  which  has  been  formed  beneath,  filling  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
and  converting  them  into  cataracts.  The  whole  side  of  a  moun- 
tain has  been  seen  thus  parted,  and  spread  in  fragments  at  its 
base.  Trees  torn  up,  and  precipitated  into  the  abyss,  lie  stretched 
with  their  branches  on  the  earth,  and  their  roots  turned  up  to  the 
sky.  Yet  through  these  tremendous  passes,  and  across  all  these 
mighty  obstructions,  the  daring  industry  of  mortals  has  contrived 
to  form  tracks,  narrow  indeed,  as  well  as  fearful  and  perilous, 
but  by  means  of  which  Thibet  and  India  find  it  possible  to  ex- 
change their  respective  commodities.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  resem- 
bling a  waggon,  not  even  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden,  can  pass 
this  way.  The  goods,  as  already  suggested,  are  placed  on  the 
backs  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  alone  can  scramble  along  these 
precipitous  routes,  though,  in  other  respects,  these  animals  are 
ill-fitted  for  such  a  laborious  employment.  Goats,  in  descending, 
are  often  pressed  down  by  the  load,  while  sheep,  if  at  all  urged, 
are  very  apt  to  run, — a  movement  which  is  here  attended  with 
the  utmost  peril.  In  some  cases  human  aid  is  required,  and  these 
patient  quadrupeds  are  raised  and  lowered  by  slings.  The  prin- 
cipal passes  are  those  of  Niti  and  Mana,  by  the  heads  of  the 
Ganges;  Juwar,  Darma,  and  Byanse,  by  those  of  the  Cogra. 
They  are  connected  by  a  few  cross-paths  ;  but  these  are  uncertain, 
and  passable  only  in  the  very  height  of  summer. 

In  proceeding  along  these  stupendous  heights,  the  traveller 
occasionally  experiences  a  distressing  sensation.  The  atmosphere, 
rarefied  to  excess,  becomes  nearly  unfit  for  supporting  respiration, 
— the  action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded,  the  slightest  fatigue 
overpowers  him, — he  stops  at  every  three  or  four  steps,  gasping 
for  breath, — the  skin  is  painful,  and  blood  bursts  from  the  lips, — 
sometimes  he  is  afiected  by  giddiness  in  the  head  and  a  tendency 
to  vertigo.  The  natives,  who  are  also  seized  with  these  symptoms 
without  being  able  to  divine  the  physical  cause,  ascribe  them  to 
bis,  or  hishy  meaning  air  poisoned,  as  they  imagine,  by  the  dele- 
terious odour  of  certain  flowers.     A  little  observation  would  have 
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shown  them  that  the  flowers  in  these  regions  have  scarcely  any 
scent ;  while  it' is  in  the  most  elevated  tracts,  where  all  vegetatioB  i 
has  ceased,  that  the  feelings  in  question  hecome  the  most  seTere  ^ 
and  oppressive.  .] 

The  arrangements  for  facilitating  a  passage  over  these  frightfbl     } 
cliffs  are  still  more  perilous  than  those  employed  on  the  lower  de-     j 
clivities.     Rnde  staircases  are  constructed  along  the  precipices,  by     j 
which  the  traveller  is  invited  to  make  his  way.     The  road  in  some 
places  is  formed  merely  by  posts  driven  into  the  side  of  the  steqp^ 
over  which  branches  of  trees  and  earth  are  spread,  affording  t 
narrow  footpath,  suspended  at  a  fearful  height  above  the  torrent, 
and  shaking  beneath  the  tread  of  the  passenger. 

Amid  these  awful  scenes  there  are  two  spots  peculiarly  sacred 
and  sublime;  those,  namely,  where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
the  two  rivers  which  give  grandeur  and  fertility  to  the  plain  of 
Hindostan,  burst  from  beneath  the  eternal  snows.  No  mortal 
foot  has  yet  ascended  to  their  original  springs,  situated  in  the 
most  elevated  recesses  of  the  mountains.  There  they  issue  forth 
as  torrents,  amid  broken  masses  of  granite,  to  force  their  way 
through  the  deep  glens  of  the  middle  Himalayah.  Above  them, 
huge  piles  of  rock  and  heaps  of  snow  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  shoot  up  into  the  two  amazing  peaks  of  Roodroo  Himala 
and  Jumnavatari. 

Jumnotree  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  mountain-mass 
of  Bunderpouch,  the  upper  section  of  which  is  entirely  buried  in 
snow;  but  the  brow  which  overhangs  the  village  is  rendered 
green  by  the  trickling  of  numberless  rills  that  fall  down  and  unite 
in  a  broad  basin,  the  fountain  of  the  Jumna.  The  highest  peak 
that  towers  above  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  at  25,500  feet^ 
which,  however,  Mr.  Fraser  suspects  to  be  considerably  overrated. 
The  river  is  here  swelled  by  numerous  hot  springs  issuing  from  the 
rocky  banks,  or  from  pools  in  its  own  current.  Captain  Hodgson 
penetrated  to  several  of  these  fountains  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
vast  beds  of  snow,  which,  being  melted  by  the  exhalations,  were 
formed  into  spacious  halls  resembling  vaulted  roofs  of  marble. 
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The  mountain-scenery  which  surrounds  Gangoutri,  where  the 
infant  Ganges  bursts  into  view,  is  still  more  sublime  and  amazing. 
The  traveller  winds  his  way  to  this  place,  clambering  over  steep 
rocks,  or  creeping  along  the  face  of  precipices,  where  flights  of 
steps  are  formed  by  posts  driven  into  the  crevices.  At  length  he 
reaches  the  village,  consisting  only  of  a  few  huts  and  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Mahadeo.  Here  the  naked  and  pointed  cliffs,  shoot- 
ing np  to  the  skies,  with  confused  masses  of  rock  lying  at  their 
feet,  and  only  a  few  trees  rooting  themselves  in  the  deep  chasms, 
make  the  spectator  feel  as  if  he  trode  on  the  ruins  of  a  former 
world.  Shattered  precipices,  which  frown  over  the  temple,  have 
strewn  the  vicinity  with  enormous  fragments  of  granite,  destined 
probably  one  day  to  overwhelm  the  edifice  itself.  A  few  old  pines 
throw  a  dark  shade  over  the  troubled  waters,  whose  roar  is  heard 
beneath,  mingled  with  the  stifled  but  fearful  sound  of  the  stones 
borne  down  by  the  current.  Rocky  heights  shut  in  the  prospect 
on  every  side  except  towards  the  east,  where,  behind  a  crowd  of 
naked  spires,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  four  snowy  peaks  of 
Roodroo  Himala. 

Mr.  Fraser  attempted  to  trace  the  Ganges  abo^^e  Gangoutri  to 
a  spot  famous  in  India  under  the  appellation  of  "The  Cow's 
Mouth,"  the  river  being  represented  as  rushing  there  from  be- 
neath the  snows  through  an  aperture  bearing  that  particular 
form.  The  ruggedness  of  the  banks  and  other  obstacles  obliged 
him  to  return ;  but  Captain  Hodgson,  after  three  days  of  severe 
toil,  reached  this  memorable  spot,  and  saw  the  stream  issuing 
from  under  a  perpendicular  wall  of  frozen  snow,  with  numerous 
depending  icicles,  in  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
Indian  report  had  led  him  to  expect. 

The  two  places  above  mentioned,  with  the  lower  shrines  of 
Bhadriiiath  and  Kedarnath,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  region, 
possess  a  peculiarly  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  are  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  fictions  in  his 
poetical  mythology.  They  are  esteemed  the  chosen  dwelling  of 
Siva  or  Mahadeo,  the  third  person  in  the  Hindoo  trinity,  who,  in 
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withdrawing  from  Lunka  or  Ceylon,  threw  up,  it  is  pretended, 
the  Himalayah  as  his  place  of  retreat  Dewtas,  or  spirits,  are 
imagined  to  haunt  the  inaccessible  glens,  and  by  feigned  sounds 
to  allure  the  unfortunate  passenger  into  their  recesses,  whence  he 
never  returns  to  the  living  world.  Pilgrimage,  the  favourite 
form  of  Hindoo  devotion,  is  most  frequently  performed  into  these 
mysterious  solitudes,  where  many,  however,  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  by  the  rugged  paths  buried  in  snow,  either  perish,  or  ^ 
lose  partially  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  perils  which  bar  the  . ' 
approach  to  Gangoutri  deter  the  greater  number  of  the  devotees, 
who  ascend  from  the  great  fair  at  Hurdwar,  from  proceeding 
beyond  the  lower  shrine  of  Bhadrinath,  which,  in  the  year  when 
Captain  Webb  was  there,  had  been  visited  by  between  45,000 
and  50,000  pilgrims. 

The  Deccan  or  Southern  Peninsula,  which  alone  remains  to  be 
described,  presents  none  of  those  singular  features  that  distinguish 
the  great  central  plain  and  its  northern  boundary.  Hills  occa- 
sionally rising  to  the  rank  of  mountains,  and  enclosing  table- 
lands of  various  elevation,  diversify  its  surface,  and  procure  for  it 
at  once  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  tropical  and  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  But  the  most  prominent  feature  is  a  range  of 
heights  corresponding  to  the  triangular  form  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.  The  northern  border  consists  in  a  tract  of  high  conn- 
try  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
chiefly  along  both  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  composing  the 
provinces  of  Malwah,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana,  to  which  has 
been  given  the  appellation  of  Central  India.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vyndhya  chain ;  yet  it  is  so  widely  extended,  and 
of  such  moderate  height,  seldom  exceeding  2000  feet,  that  it 
seems  rather  a  very  rough  and  broken  table-land  than  a  regular 
mountain-range.  Various  local  names  are  given  to  its  branches. 
In  some  of  the  districts  rise  perpendicular  heights,  with  a  plain 
at  the  top,  on  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  constructed  those 
strong  hill-forts  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world.  From  its 
extremities  extend  southward  two  parallel  chains,   called  the 
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Ghaatfl,  wLich,  at  a  greater  or  less  di  at  once,  girdlfl  the  wlioU  of 
the  oppoelte  coasts  of  Jfalabjir  And  CoroniandcU 

The  Western  Gbauts,  ivhieh  range  along  thu  Indmn  OoctSf 
stJiiid  generally  at  a  small  distance  froi«  the  (tea,  nmi  ramctlmcfl 
approach  go  close  tliat  tlxeir  cliffa  are  washed  by  its  waves*  If  ore 
cQinmonly  at  ten  or  twelv(i  miles  from  the  uhoro^  ihvy  rear  thciir 
peaks,  crowned,  not  lite  tboac  of  the  Himalayab  with  tbo  treee  of  the 
U^mperate  or  arctic  zones^  but  with  the  stately  palms  and  aroniatic 
abrubs  which  form  the  pride  of  tropical  graves.  The  most  valu- 
ible  of  these  productions  are  the  plant  bearing  tbe  pt^ppcr, — tlie 
betel,  whose  leaver  are  the  universal  masticatory  in  lodia, — the 
areca^palm,  tbe  n;it  of  which  as  chewed  along  with  the  botol, — 
the  sago -palm,  whence  flow  a  a  rich  and  nourishing  jnicc, — and 
ihe  ooeoa-palm,  so  famed  for  its  niiinerona  and  important  uses. 
Higher  than  all  towertj  the  teak-tree,  whose  timber,  stronger  and 
tnore  durable  than  that  of  the  Britifjh  oak,  forms  the  material  of 
Onental  navies.  Thitt  chain  does  not  in  the  northern  part  reach 
shore  3000  feet.  Near  Bombay,  the  Peak  of  Mahabule^hwar, 
50OO  feet  high,  afiforda  a  convenient  station  for  invalids  from  that 
city.  But  it  ta  on  the  coast  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  southward 
of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  latitude,  that  this  range  nttains  \iA 
greatest  height,  shooting  up  piunaclea  of  granite  6000  feet.  At 
the  boundary  of  Mysore  there  crosses  the  continent  a  ridge  called 
the  Nilgerries,  the  highest  in  all  this  part  of  India,  having  one 
peak  estimated  at  8700  feet,  which  has  lately  become  a  most 
important  sanitary  retreat.  Mr.  Royle  conceives  this  group  as 
joining  together  and  closing  the  parallel  chain  of  the  two  Ghauts, 
BO  that  from  thence  only  a  single  arm  stretches  southward  to  Cape 
Comorin.  The  western  coast  is  in  general  very  low,  and  tra- 
versed by  numerous  rivers  flowing  parallel  to  the  shore,  thus 
affording  great  convenience  for  inland  navigation. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts,  rising  behind  the  Coromandel  coast,  are 
generally  less  lofty,  but  spread  into  more  numerous  branches,  and 
over  a  wider  surface.  They  leave  also  a  broader  plain  between 
them  and  the  sea;  yet,  unless  in  tbe  deltas  of  the  great  rivers, 
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whicli  from  the  west  cross  tbe  Ghauts,  and  fall  into  the  B4y  «f 
Bengal,  this  space  bears  somewhat  of  a  naked  and  and  ehanioM. 
There  occur  even  extensive  tracts  of  sandy  soil  impregnated  n^ 
saline  substances,  which  in  some  degree  taint  the  atmosphero. 
More  to  the  north,  in  Orissa  and  the  Circars,  the  high  groimdB 
often  advance  close  to  the  sea,  and  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
mountain  and  jungle,  continuing  in  a  more  uncultivated  state,  waA 
peopled  by  more  imcivilized  races,  than  almost  any  other  part  of 
India.  Cuttack,  again,  a  district  approaching  the  Ganges,  is  bo 
low  as  to  be  liable  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  sea,  whieh,  in 
1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  broke  the  bounds  or  barriers,  add 
overflowed  numerous  fields. 

These  three  ranges  enclose  a  table-land,  elevated  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  comprising  die 
main  body  of  Southern  India.  The  south-western  track,  tbe 
original  seat  of  Mahratta  power,  forms  a  hilly  country,  not  ex- 
tremely rugged,  but  interspersed  with  deep  valleys.  In  its  aspe(!t 
it  is  decidedly  highland,  and  is  a  fit  residence  for  a  pastoral 
people  of  predatory  habits.  The  central  region,  composing  tlie 
once  powerful  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Bejapore,  comprehends 
extensive  plains,  secured  by  their  elevation  from  the  scorching 
heats  which  afflict  the  territory  along  the  coast  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  possesses  much  fertility,  though  diversified 
by  those  insulated  steeps  which  supply  a  position  for  the  almost 
impregnable  hill- forts.  The  extreme  southern  district,  called  the 
Camatic,  is  divided  into  two  table-lands,  the  Balaghaut  and  the 
Mysore,  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  Deccan,  and  on 
that  account  including  a  greater  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  mountain-scenery  of  Southern  India  in  general,  though 
wanting  those  features  which  invest  the  Himalayah  with  so 
sublime  a  character,  is  beautiful,  striking,  and  picturesque.  It 
assimilates  more  to  that  of  Wales  and  Scotland, — with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  never  rises  above  the  limit  of  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, and   has  its  highest  summits  crowned  with  woods  and 
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T^^riJure,     The  greater  pjirt  id  undar  culttvitum ;  though  there  U 

^(^ii^tril>u^«d  over  it  ai  considerftble  portion  of  jungle,  ruckj  Idro^t, 
idJ  even  of  sandy  waste. 
TLo  political  condition  of  the  dilTettiiit  ns^lonii  of  India  vtaw 
Btrikingly  according  to  the  pecuUnntiofi  in  thiilr  phynioul  drmim- 
El&noee.  The  great  ccfDtral  p]bin,  for  (\xan)pla^  huA  gCDOrnlly, 
irom  the  earliest  ageSf  been  the  fletit  of  «ii  empire  whoitis  g^realnesft 
and  splendour  have  eclipsed  tho:jc  of  ahiiost  every  other  eouutry. 
St>me  detached  portion!!,  a»  Bengal  in  tlie  eaitt,  aud  thn  Punjuub 
in  the  westf  have  been  frequently  divided  from  th«  nuiiu  Ixidy ; 
tmt,  nndor  a  vigorona  and  warlilte  dynaetyf  they  have  been  at 
often  reunited.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  India,  sepa- 
rated from  other  countries  by  a  vast  ocean  and  the  loftiest  tnoun- 

jBlftin-bajTier  on  earthy  would  have  heea  uocured  fWnn  foreign 
tg'g^reasion ;  but  nothing  could  check  the  avarico  and  ambition 
which  were  attracted   by  the  fame  of  her  great  wealth.     That 

HSbcean  has  been  passed ,  —  those  mountain* barriers  have  been 
scaled,— and  during  many  generations  i*he  has  submitted  without 
hope  of  deliverance  to  the  yoke  of  the  sjtrunger. 

The  power  which  bears  rule  over  this  central  empire  has  usually 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole ;  but  the  success  of  such 
undertakings  has  been  only  partial  and  temporary.  They  have 
been  chiefly  directed  towards  the  extensive  plains  of  the  Deccan, 
which  have  in  fact  for  ages  been  under  foreign  sway, — composed 
of  branches  broken  off  from  the  great  trunk  of  Mogul  dominion. 
In  the  most  southern  quarter,  the  table-lands  and  coasts  have 
been  shared  among  a  number  of  little  kingdoms,  wealthy,  popu- 
lous, and  civilized.  These  have  often  owned  allegiance,  and  even 
paid  tribute,  to  the  Mogul,  or  more  frequently  to  the  Deccan 
rulers ;  but  in  all  essential  respects  they  have  ranked  as  indepen- 
dent states. 

The  mountain-regions  of  Northern  India  have  enjoyed  a  hap- 
pier lot,  and  been  inhabited  generally  by  races  different  from 
those  which  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  rugged 
tracts  of  the  higher  Himalayah  are  possessed  by  bold,  fierce, 
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tenn-Tartar  IribeSy  w1k>  seaDeeH-  adoiafvle^e  Ae  iii|in  wmj  of 
^e  serenl  powers  wkU  govera  Ae  ad|aeeBi  plamL  Thej 
bare  eren  from  tnae  to  time  Immsed  tiieir  ae^UMwrs  hf  pve- 
datorr  mroods ;  but  tiieir  snail  ■nmber,  mad  &e  itn^ 
bv  niudi  ^bter  are  separated,  bare  pKcrented  tbem  fnai 
asT  extensiTe  adiemes  of  eonqaesl. 

Since  tbe  war  with  XcpanL  a  eonaderable  tract  bas  been  mm^ 
nexed  to  tbe  Britisb  dominioB — to  wbicb  officers  of  tbe  Bengal 
presidencT  are  now  in  tbe  babit  of  resorting  witb  a  Tiew  to  dbn 
restoration  of  bealdi.  At  Simla  and  Landonr,  goremment  ^xm 
fi^rmed  statums  ioir  inralids ;  and,  in  tbe  ridnitv  of  tbose  plaeei^ 
TiDas  built  by  opulent  Eoropeans  stnd  tbe  summit  of  bills  riai^ 
7000  or  8000  fe^  above  tbe  sea,  and  commanding  extensive 
yiews  into  tbe  r^ons  of  perpetoal  snow. 
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CHAPTEH  ri. 

lOfO^ri^EDGlS  OF  IJfDIA  AUONO  Tl(S  AXCiR]IT& 

l3^  early  kndwn  tatlia  Atider^ts^-AocuunLfi  hi  Sctiptora  af  \tJiTTm&v-  BaJctim    Bt<i»trti 
— liixpcaiELon  of  Sumlr^nls^-CoiMiBMt  hy  Dtrtui^Acrocnti  L-y  tinnnjiitugi  uj  ritrtlii 
Eipedltloa  of  ALc]LJJiU{;r — liv  1<  ohll^ed  U>  Fctnm — VDym4;a  down  (Ud  (ndim — Vtijrtgfi  of 

ChuiDBl— Klugdomi  of  Syrlii  find  of  li«ctTi&— Tta  KumiraiatUj  nuii4lJU-^3(Arc«atUa  Voy- 
kevfhnn  £^TPt  ^  India— Ccuti  w1iJc)l  vr^^ic  llicii  vLbttcd. 

Ltdia,  to  tlie  view  of  the  earliest  Greek  ftnJ  Hc^nmn  vtiit^rfi^ 
appeared  an  almost  inaecfiasible  region;  tlie  extensive  aeai^  which 
mtervcDC  being  in  tbe  infancy  of  navigation  oonuidered  qui  Us 
unpfldsable.  The  inland  route,  besideu  its  ver^  great  length  and 
the  imperfect  means  of  conveyance,  lay  partly  across  the  loftiest 
ridgtt  of  motmtiuna  in  the  world^  partly  through  daserta  as  dreniy 
IS  those  of  Arabia,  Yet  the  country  had  features  which,  seen 
even  at  thia  myaterioua  distance^  strongly  Attracted  attention 
Among  the  civilized  nationa  of  antiquity*  Ita  wealth  and  large 
population  made  it  ono  of  the  principal  objects  of  ambltiot)  to 
those  great  conquerors  who  aimed  at  universal  empire ;  its  fabrics, 
the  most  beautiful  that  human  art  has  anywhere  produced,  were 
sought  by  merchants  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  toils  and 
dangers;  and  the  manners  of  its  people,  as  well  as  the  maxims  of 
its  sages,  had  something  original  and  peculiar,  which  strongly 
excited  philosophical  inquiry.  For  these  reasons,  from  the  first 
moment  that  its  existence  became  known  down  to  the  present 
day,  Hindostan  has  continued  to  hold  a  conspicuous  name  in  the 
Western  world. 

In  the  sacred  volume,  which  contains  the  earliest  of  our  his- 
torical records,  no  statement  is  made  whence  we  might  conclude 
that  the  Jews  had  arrived  at  any  knowledge  of  India.  The  Great 
River  (Euphrates),  and  the  territory  immmediately  beyond  it, 
appeared  to  them  the  most  remote  objects  to  the  eastward,  and 
are  described  under  the  appellation  of  the  ^'  ends  of  the  earth." 
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Yet  diooe  wndogs  make  a  £rect  aHyaiw  to  &e 
Tin  routes,  fiormed  at  an  eaii j  period  fior  eua%e}iag  Ae 
tores  of  that  opaleot  legitm  into  &e  Id^doBS  of  Ifae  W< 
cannot  hentate  to  beliere,  with  Dr.  Yineenty  diat  the 
work,  and  efaesu  <^  ridi  a^orel  bound  with  eovds, 
Ezeldel  ^xxrn.  23)  as  brought  £nom  Hnzan,  Canneh,  amd 
towns  on  the  Eopkiates,  were  not  prodnoed  by  the 
the  nations  on  that  rirer,  but  drawn  from  &e  more  distaat 
tries  ci  Eastern  A^a.     We  hare  Ihtle  doubt,  also,  that  the 
across  Arabia,  by  waj  <^  Dedan  and  Idomea,  and  of 
"  precious  doths "  are  mentioned  as  the  sta^e,  was  an 
trade. 

Bacchus,  in  tiie  dassie  mythology,  is  named  as  the 
of  India ;  but  this  tradition,  though  probably  not  destitute  of  attHi 
foundation,  is  so  enreloped  in  £d)le  that  we  can  attach  to  it  Htttl 
historical  importance.  Whether  that  oountzy  was  at  all 
in  the  wide  career  of  invasion,  rather  than  of  conquest, 
by  Sesostris,  seems  extremely  doubtful ;  though  some  light  hm^ 
perhaps  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  researdies  noir  hk 
progress  for  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyj^iica. 

The  next  expedition  into  the  East,  which  is  described  in 
ample  detail,  was  that  accomplished  by  Semiramis,  the  oeld>nit8d 
queen  of  Assyria.  Although  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  respecting  the  early  Asiatic  empires  is  exceedingly  tni* 
perfect,  yet  the  great  £ame  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  various 
shapes  in  which  it  has  been  reported,  leave  little  room  to  doubt 
that  it  was  actually  undertaken.  In  the  absence  of  a  nsumliiM 
on  which  a  fuller  dependence  might  be  placed,  recourse  most  \m 
had  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus.  The  Assyrian  queen,  it 
is  said,  having  extended  her  dominion  widely  over  Western  Asia, 
till  even  Bactria  was  comprehended  within  it,  and  having  been 
informed  that  India  was  the  most  populous,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  kingdoms,  determined  to  employ  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  empire  in  attempting  its  conquest  Only  two  cir- 
cumstances made  this  great  exploit  appear  impracticable.     One 


m  the  broftd  and  rflpitl  ntream  of  the  Indus,  with  tb*s  rntitr» 
^fliit  of  vessdfi  fitted  for  itw  pmjtstt^'f^ ;  tbii  othtir  wiw  (he  KtrcDgth 
andforraidflble  chKmctcr  of  tbo  unr-drphunt*,  iho  rery  aspect  qf 
which  Btnick  terror  into  trw>p«  unaccuMomcd  to  their  pri^.ifiice, 
.To  supply  tbeR«  d(?ficietici(L>**^  the  quceii  cnj;jaj;ud  jmvttl  ftrcbitectfl 
»m  Phcnici&,  Cyprus,  pad  other  mantimtt  diHtnctii;  hn^r  ft« 
opet  niateriulB  were  not  to  ho  touml  on  th*i  hunki*  of  the  river, 
bo  canFcd  vesseU  suited  to  its  nflvigation  to  bo  tonstructcU  at 
Bacira,  and  oonyeyed  thenco  overland*  For  nupplyiti^  the  w^ni 
ol  elephants  a  bIHI  more  ein^utar  plan  waa  d^vit^,  Thrcfi  hnn* 
dred  thotii^and  oxen  were  slain,  and  tht'ir  hid<**i  formed  into  tho 
f^hapo  of  the  huge  aniniaU  to  be  represented,  within  which  camf^U 
Bnd  men  were  introduced  as  the  moving  power.  ATtcr  thiTio 
years  spent  in  these  extraordinary  preparationii',  she  «ent  forward 
her  arndes,  which  some  writere  describe  aa  amounting;  to  several 
million  a  of  cottibatantu ;  but  tho  narrative  of  Cteaiaai  it«elf  mtudi 
exag'gerated,  estimates  the:n  at  three  hundred  thouaaud  foot^  five 
hand  red  thousand  horse,  while  two  thousand  boats  and  the  mock 
elephants  were  eonveyed  t>Ti  the  hack?*  of  camels.  Stahrobates, 
the  Indian,  king,  waa  ready  to  meet  them  on  ttie  eaatcm  bunk, 
wiLh  four  thou&and  boats  framed  out  of  the  reeds  (canes)  which 
grew  in  abundance  on  its  marahy  borders.  At  the  same  time  he 
collected,  from  the  various  dbtricta  of  India,  an  army  even 
greater  than  that  of  Semiramis,  supported  by  a  numerous  body  of 
elephants.  The  two  powers  first  encountered  each  other  in  the 
river-stream,  where  the  queen  gained  a  decided  advantage,  sink- 
ing many  of  the  enemy's  harks,  and  obtaining  possession  of  both 
shores*  She  then  constructed  a  spacious  bridge,  by  which  the 
whole  army  passed,  and  advanced  against  her  adversaries.  In 
front  the  pretended  elephants  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  somewhat 
surprised  and  appalled  the  native  troops ;  but  Stabrobates,  having 
learned  by  i^ieans  of  deserters  the  real  composition  of  these  ficti- 
tioas  qnadmpeds,  prepared  without  apprehension  to  encounter 
tbem*  As  long  as  the  contest  was  confined  to  the  cavalry, 
victory  ineUned  to  the  side  of  Assyria ;  but  as  soon  as  the  real 
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and  m^^itj  war-^epkmtBy  ob  Ae  most  povcrfid  of 
kmg  bbiifdf  was  «o—trd,  ndwd  to  t^  attack,  t^ 
wemhhoMceB  opfmaed  to  thai;,  wltoOy-  aaaUe  to  saslaiB  As 
were  soon  lexdred  iato  dieir  eonsthooit  drnwiitos  wiio  fled  la 
disma J,  and,  bein^  parsoedy  went  WMMty  o£  dieni  teampled 
Iboi.  The  wlide  armj  was  eooi^eldj  rotitedy  and 
brooglit  haA  scarodj  a  tlnid  of  lier  liost ;  some  aiilhora 
maintain  that  die  heraelf  perished  in  the  expedition.  At  all 
erents,  the  oonqnest  of  India  appears  not  to  hare  been  again  at- 
tempted br  any  ci  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  monarehs. 

DarinSy  the  Persian,  is  mentioned  as  the  next  who  nndeftook 
to  explore  and  to  oonqner  tiiat  vast  oomitiy.  Having  readied  tiie 
Indns,  he  determined  to  trace  its  coarse  till  it  shoold  fall  into  tiie 
ooean«  In  this  important  service  he  employed  Scylax  the  Gary- 
andean,  the  most  distingmshed  naval  commander  of  that  earfy 
age,  who  sailed  down  the  stream,  and,  after  a  navigaticm  of  two 
years  and  a  hal^  arrived  in  Egypt, — a  most  extensive,  and  at 
that  period  most  ardooos  voyage,  of  which,  nnfortnnately,  no 
detaOed  accomit  has  been  preserved.  The  historian  then  rimply 
informs  ns,  that  ^^  Darius  snbdned  the  Indians ;"  and  it  appears 
that  he  drew  from  their  coontry  a  more  ample  tribute  than  from 
any  other  province  of  his  wide  dominions, — ^paid  too  in  gold,  the 
most  valuable  of  commodities.  Yet  the  description  of  Herodotos, 
brief  and  indistinct  as  it  is,  shows  that  the  power  of  the  conqueror 
extended  over  only  a  very  small  portion  of  India.  The  simple 
statement  that  this  country  was  bounded  on  the  e.ast  by  vast 
sandy  deserts,  forming  on  that  side  the  limit  of  the  known  world, 
renders  it  manifest  that  his  India  included  nothing  beyond  the 
western  provinces  of  Moultan,  Lahore,  and  possibly  Guzerat. 
His  details,  which  are  truly  defective,  seem  applicable  to  some 
rude  mountain-tribe  rather  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  and 
civilized  empire ;  yet  the  particulars,  when  narrowly  examined, 
indicate  the  early  existence  of  the  same  features  by  which  the 
land  of  the  Hindoos  is  still  distinguished.  The  wool  growing  on 
trees  like  fruit,  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  that  produced 


reora  3!ieep,  and  like  U  u«e4  for  clotbiug',  is  ev^idcntljr  <»tteii, — «i 
jmbata-nce  lb  en  nnkDown  in  the  Wesi.  The  BUtemetitt  ttxi,  that 
some  natives  kill  no  living  thing,  but  Huhsut  wholly  on  horbs, 
oints  oat  u  cbfiracteristio  fact  in    Indian  luunuerM;  Mrhilti   Lho 

ertion  that  others  of  tliem  neither  cultivate  the  ground  nor  in* 

abit  houses,  clearly  applies  to  the  euperstitious  practiooH  of  the 

ogues  or  fakira.     The  Padaeiy  probably  a  mounts  in- horde,  are 

rscribed  as  living  on  raw  flcflh^  whil^^  the  people  bordering  on  the 

fciTsr  are  said  to  subsist  on  raw  fish.    The  singular  statement  that 

"when  any  one,  mule  or  female,  falls  Bick,  hU  relations  kill  hxtn^ 

and  feed  upon  the  body,  ad  well  an  another  passage  asserting  that 

tho£o  who  feel  themselves  indisposed  go  out  into  the  desert,  atid 

die  without  anyone  caring  for  tbeni,  may  have  be*n  sug:gcsted  by 

the  various  forma  of  self-immolation,  which,  if  not  urged,  are  at 

least  permitted,  by  the  nearest  kindred,     A  remarkahlo  notice  14 

conveyed  respecting  the  great  quantity  of  gold  found  in  mines  nnd 

in  the  beds  of  rivers  j  to  which  is  appended  an  odd  wtory  respecting 

huge  ants  that  defend  this  treasure,  and  often  give  cbaae  to  thoHC 

who  attempt  to  collect  it, 

The  work  of  Ctesias,  who,  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  com- 
mtmicated  the  information  collected  during  a  long  residence  in 
Persia,  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  some  fragments 
preserved  by  Photius  and  other  authors.  The  knowledge  of  India 
in  his  time  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  farther  extended. 
He  mentions  no  river  except  the  Indus,  yet  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  remotest  people  known  to  the 
eastward ;  so  that  his  intelligence  evidently  terminated  with  the 
western  desert,  and  did  not  include  the  vast  regions  which  com- 
pose the  proper  Hindostan.  Yet,  even  under  this  limited  view, 
he  relates  that  it  surpassed  in  number  all  other  nations ;  and  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  country,  even  in  that  early  age,  was 
populous  and  highly  cultivated.  His  descriptions  of  the  animals 
and  vegetables,  though  bearing  some  traces  of  truth,  are  greatly 
mixed  with  fable.  Some  light,  however,  is  thrown  on  the  reports 
of  Herodotus  concerning  the  gold  of  India,  which  is  here  stated  to 
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be  found,  not  like  that  of  Paetolns  in  the  beds  of  rirers,  b«t  im 
extensive  and  ragged  mountains,  haunted  by  wild  beasts  of  p6da*>  i 
liar  form  and  fierceness.  For  this  reason,  it  is  added,  otif  ft^ 
small  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  could  be  extracted  from  AfTi 
mines;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  remote  and  difficult  8itiiaiioA:« 
led  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  real  importance* 

Much  more  ample  information  respecting  this  quarter  of  tli0' 
globe  was  obtained  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  though  tllift? 
great  conqueror  did  not  pass  or  perhaps  even  reach  the  tindt'' 
which  had  arrested  the  progress  of  Darius.  Having  overtna  t^ 
whole  Persian  empire  as  far  as  Bactra  (Balkh),  the  capital  rf; 
Bactria,  and  finding  it  everywhere  subdued  and  submissive,  lie 
determined  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  known  world  by  conquering  India.  He  cleared  the  ridge  of 
Paropamisus,  probably  by  the  great  caravan-route  between  Balkh 
and  Candahar,  without  having  suffered  any  serious  loss,  tboOf^ 
it  is  admitted  that  the  reduction  of  the  strongholds  by  which  ik^  1 
passes  of  the  mountains  were  guarded  gave  occasion  to  seTOnt  1 
arduous  conflicts.  He  then  marched  eastward,  and  reached  ihb  \ 
Indus  at  or  near  Attock,  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  less 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  its  lower  course;  and  he  crossed  it 
without  encountering  any  obstacles,  but  such  as  arose  from  ibb 
rapidity  of  the  current.  Although  this  hero  founded  his  claim  t^ 
Xndia  on  its  being  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  transfeitedfe 
him  by  right  of  conquest,  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  during  ika 
weak  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Darius,  every  trace  of  fMbt 
dominion  had  been  entirely  obliterated;  the  country  not  being 
even  united  under  one  sovereign,  but  parcelled  out  among  numeMlii 
independent  chiefs.  The  first  whose  territories  the  Maoedoiiuul 
entered  was  named  Taxiles,  or  Tacshailas,  who,  either  considering 
resistance  hopeless,  or  expecting  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
Greek  alliance,  immediately  joined  him  with  all  his  forces.  But 
when  the  conqueror  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  found  its  opposite 
bank  occupied  by  Poras,  or  Phoor,  with  a  very  numerous  ftltny, 
composed  of  stronger  men  and  braver  troops  than  those  whom  ke 
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aJso  easily  raoquisbed  in  Persja,  and  selected,  it  U  probablft, 
f/wni  tiie  Rajputa  and  niomitain-tribc!)^  the  moat  ^rarlike  part  of 
(ie  Hindoo  population.  Ttie  difHcuItica  of  the  invading  army 
ffeno  ificreaacd  hy  tlie  rainy  season^  nhicb  had  awcUed  the  river 
to  a  Leight  that  made  it  impoi^rtiblo  for  the  soldiers  to  ford  it. 
Alexander,  bowev^er,  displayed  his  generalship  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  wooded  island  at  some  distance  below;  to  whicb,  while  making 
a  feigned  attempt  in  another  quarter,  he  transported  the  flower  of 
his  phalanx  as  well  as  the  best  of  his  e&valry.  These,  having 
easily  defeated  the  small  force  which  hastened  to  oppose  their 
landings  were  soon  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle*  For  us  without 
delay  attAcked  the  Btrangera;  and  bia  defeat,  bia  noble  bearing 
in  captivity,  and  tbe  generoufl  treatment  bestowed  upon  him,  are  • 
well-known  events  in  the  history  of  tbe  Grecian  prince. 
Alexander  having  overcome  this  formidable  enemy,  pressed 
[Ward,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Hyphasis,  the  modem 
So  tied  ge,  and  tbe  laet  of  that  eerie  a  of  river  a  which  water  the 
Fnnjanb.  But  bere  hia  progress  was  arrested  by  the  cele- 
brated nmtiny,  wbich  seems  to  have  originated  in  tbe  opinion  of 
bia  followers,  from  tbe  bigbest  to  the  lowest,  tbat  no  farther 
advance  could  be  made  witb  advantage  or  safety.  The  extensive 
deserts  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  joined  to  the  great  magni- 
tnde  and  popnlonsness  of  the  eastern  regions,  rendered  the  attempt 
at  invasion  most  hazardous,  and  precluded  almost  every  hope  of 
being  able  to  preserve  any  conquests  which  they  might  make  in 
so  remote  a  quarter.  Their  leader  was  therefore  obliged  to  set 
bounds  id  his  vast  ambition,  and  to  resign  the  fondly  cherished  hope 
6f  reaching  the  Ganges,  and  the  supposed  extremity  of  the  world. 
It  behoved  Alexander  to  commence  the  disagreeable  task  of 
returning  towards  Assyria;  but  he  resolved  at  least  to  vary  his 
route,  and  thereby  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  country 
which  he  had  overrun.  Among  his  other  great  qualities  he  was 
animated  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  particularly  for 
geographical  discovery.  In  retracing  his  steps  towards  Babylon, 
therefore,  wbich  he  made  his  Asiatic  capital,  it  appeared  to  him 
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that  lie  wight  liaTe  anopportmutj  of  detenuni^  tiie< 
Indus  and  the  soodieni  limits  of  Asia.  Hev 
idea,  and  eren  beUd^  wiudi  to  iu  it  i^pean  aslnmshing  lo  < 
eren  for  a  moment  liaTe  cherished,  that  the  Indns  and  Ikt 
were  the  same  river.  But  we  must  not,  £nom  the  fidl  la^jb^^ 
now  enjojr,  denonnce  too  severelj  theimpedbet  steps  hj 
ancioits  groped  their  way  in  that  twilightof  science.  The 
of  Scylax  being  prohaUy  £yrgotten  or  doobted,  and  the  ah 
Asia  as  wdl  as  the  sitoadon  of  the  Arabian  and  Tesrsaam 
oontinoing  still  very  impo-fectly  known,  the  imagined 
vniting  the  two  rivers  might  appear  by  no  means  impoasible» 
Haying  formed  this  resolution,  he  proceeded  to  execute  it  i 
his  characteristic  activity.  Having  found  on  the  banks  e£  Hiit 
Hydaspes  an  ample  store  of  excellent  timber,  he  employed  Hm] 
Pheoicians  and  other  maritime  people  belonging  to  his  anaj  !• 
constmct  out  of  it  a  fleet  of  more  than  two  thousand  vessel^  otl 
which  eighty  had  three  banks  of  oars.  He  put  some  of  his  i 
on  board,  while  strong  detachments  encamped  on  dther  ^kd»  -of 
the  stream.  Af^er  solemn  sacrifices,  celebrated  boUi  ia  Urn 
Grecian  and  Indian  manner,  this  great  armament  began  its  mofo* 
ment.  The  varied  and  imposing  spectacle, — ^the  shouting  «£  the 
troops, — ^the  brandishing  of  so  many  thousand  oars,  as  the  fiotiDa 
dropped  down  the  majestic  river, — filled  with  admiradoa  the 
natives,  who  watched  its  progress  to  a  considerable  distsnoe* 
Some  time  was  spent  in  attacking  certain  strong  places  of^Ao 
Malli  (people  of  Moultan),  who  are  accused  by  the  Greek  histfgjang 
of  a  hostile  disposition,  although  their  whole  conduct  seosM.to 
have  been  strictly  defensive;  and  Alexander  appears  tohsTt 
rashly  sacrificed  many  of  his  soldiers,  and  even  endangered,  Jiis 
own  life,  in  making  conquests  which  he  could  never. hope  to  i?9tfM9tf 
After  the  voyage  down  the  Indus,  which  from  various  causes  was 
protracted  to  nine  months,  he  found,  enclosed  by  the  branches  <^ 
that  river,  the  large  insular  territory  of  Pattala.  On  his  approach 
the  inhabitants  fled,  and  allowed  him  to  occupy  their  capital  with« 
out  resistance. 


Farther  down,  the  etreiim  divided  itself  into  twa  apaciouM 
cJiaaDds;  in  defending  one  of  wlixch  his  folio  we  ret  wore  much 
sarpriBed  and  alarmed,  when  thu  watcr^  fuddtinly  reocdtng^  left  a 
great  part  of  the  .sbips  on  dry  land.  Next  day  it  roue  agatn  and 
floated  the  veaJseU;  and  hence  it  -waa  Boon  perceived  ibat  lht»u 
aJtemationa  were  occasioned  hy  the  tide,  and  that  the  Indu^,  onoo 
apposed  to  r^aoh  the  pkin  of  Egypt^  wtw  aln^ady  approttchmg 
termination.  The  king^  tljen  put  a  atop  to  the  progr^jsi  of  tho 
nain  £eet,  and  sailed  down  with  a  few  Toaaets  to  the  month  of  thti 
bver,  where  he  beheld,  spreading  before  him  as  far  nu  the  eye 
ould  teach,  the  magnificeot  expanse  of  the  ocoan.  Kxulttn^  to 
ave  thus,  as  he  conceived,  reached  one  of  the  grand  boundarica 
;  the  earth,  he  formed  the  idea  of  fuming  bis  di^scovery  to  the 
iyantage  of  science^  and  perhaps  of  commerce*  He  proposed  to 
\kfhy  a  small  squadron  In  surveying  the  coast,  from  thi^  point 
to  ^e  entrance  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  expedition  might  join 
the  army  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  lead  hack  to  Babylon* 
IkThe  enterprise,  however,  appeared  so  very  hazardous,  that  none 
^of  the  naval  chief:!  were  willing  to  undertake  it  except  NearchuB, 
the  moat  distlngutiahed  of  their  number  and  admiral  of  the  fleet 
Alexander  hesitated  much  before  he  would  consent  to  expose  bo 
precious  a  life;  but  finding  that  no  other  would  volunleerj  he  at 
length  jieldcd  his  concurrence, 

NearcLu3  accordingly  performed  his  celebrated  voyage  along 
the  coast;  daring  which  he  suffered  very  severely,  chiefly  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  a  large  extent  of  the  land  was 
completely  desert,  and  the  rest  inhabited  by  rude  tribes,  from 
whom  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  except  by  violence.  At 
length  he  entered  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  found  a  fertile  and 
friendly  shore,  in  which  all  the  wants  of  the  fleet  were  supplied, 
and  where  his  /crews  soon  recruited  their  strength.  Here,  with 
great  joy,  he  learned  that  the  Grecian  camp  was  pitched  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  days'  journey  in  the  interior.  He  accord- 
ingly set  out  with  five  of  his  officers,  who  received  the  most 
hearty  congratnlationd  from  their  sovereign  and  countrymen,  who 
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by  that  time  had  almost  resigned  every  hope  of  their  return. 
Alexander  himself,  in  marching  through  Gedrosia,  the  modem 
Mekran  and  Beloochistan,  saw  his  army  exposed  to  miseries  and 
dangerS)  greater,  if  possible,  than  the  sailors  had  encountered. 
Their  route  lay  through  immense  deserts  of  moving  sand,  rising 
into  steep  hillocks,  into  which  the  feet  sunk  as  in  mire  or  in  the 
sea.  Water  occurred  only  at  long  intervals,  when  they  reached 
the  banks  of  rapid  streams ;  and  so  eager  were  the  men  to  quench 
their  thirst,  that  some  of  them  plunged  into  the  current  and  lost 
their  lives.  Indeed,  of  all  the  rash  enterprises  which  have  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  that  conqueror,  this  march  was  perhaps  the 
most  foolhardy.  However,  by  that  energy  which  he  always  dis- 
played in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  by  sharing  the  toils  and  priva- 
tions of  the  meanest  soldier,  he  at  length  conducted  his  army  to 
the  capital  of  Gedrosia,  and  thence  to  Carmania  (Kerman),  where 
their  difficulties  terminated.  He  then  gave  a  loose  to  rejoicing, 
and  converted  the  rest  of  his  march  into  a  kind  of  festive  proces- 
sion. 

The  biographers  of  Alexander,  and  other  writers  using  their 
materials,  have  transmitted  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  India;  and  their  narratives,  in  the  absence  of 
native  records,  still  possess  a  great  degree  of  historical  value. 
The  result,  brought  out  still  more  fully  than  in  the  Persian  annals 
collected  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  appears  to  be,  that  this  region 
was  as  populous  and  as  highly  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  age  as 
in  the  present,  and  that  it  exhibited  manners  and  customs  almost 
precisely  similar.  That  characteristic  institution,  the  division  into 
castes,  according  to  which,  dignities  and  employments  are  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  by  hereditary  succession,  was  already 
established.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed 
among  these  orders  by  the  priesthood,  who  were  understood  to 
inherit  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  world.  The 
prince  and  several  of  his  officers,  imbued  with  Grecian  literature 
and  curiosity,  felt  an  unusual  interest  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
these  oriental  sages.     The  self-denial  and  studied  austerity,  which 
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had  astonished  them  in  Diogenes  and  others  of  the  Cynic  school, 
were  carried  here  to  a  much  more  unnatural  and  extravagant 
pitch.  The  men  whom  India  held  in  veneration  were  seen  with- 
holding from  themselves  all  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life, 
Buhjecting  their  persons  to  the  most  unheard-of  tortures  and 
penances,  lying  naked  in  the  woods  and  fields,  exposed  to  the 
huming  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Macedonian  chief  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  himself  inclined  to  enter  into  conversation  with  these 
uncouth  sophists;  but  he  sent  Onesicritus  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  their  principles.  This  envoy  was  accordingly  guided 
to  a  solitary  spot,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  a  group  of 
fifteen,  braving  the  noon-day  heat,  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
most  painful  and  fantastic  attitudes.  The  Greek  accosted  them, 
and  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  one  of  their  number, 
named  Calanus,  observed,  that  it  little  became  them  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy  to  one  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  a  courtier 
and  warrior;  and  required,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all 
communication,  that  he  should  throw  himself  naked  on  the  same 
stones  where  they  lay  extended.  As  Onesicritus  seemed  to  pause, 
Mandanis,  another  of  the  Indian  group,  condemned  this  harsh 
reply  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign  and  conqueror  who 
deserved  praise  for  such  enlightened  curiosity;  and  then,  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  tenets 
held  by  his  fraternity,  and  inquired  if  they  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  doctrines  professed  in  Greece.  Onesicritus  assured  him  that 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and,  above  all,  Diogenes,  entertained 
opinions  very  similar,  Mandanis  admitted  this  to  be  in  so  far 
satisfactory,  yet  conceived  that  no  one  who  wore  clothes,  or 
mingled  in  human  society,  could  attain  to  that  mysterious  height 
of  wisdom  which  distinguished  the  Indian  philosophers.  The  con- 
versation continued  till  evening,  when  the  learned  men  rose  and 
accompanied  their  new  companion  to  the  city.  It  then  appeared 
that  this  ostentatious  self-denial  was  far  from  being  unrewarded. 
If  any  one  carrying  fruit  or  provisions  met  them,  they  were  Invited 
to  partake;   and  they  were  readily  received  into  the  greatest 
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houses,  where  they  were  privileged  to  enter  apartments  whence 
all  others  were  excluded.  Calanus,  notwithstanding  the  stem 
pride  which  he  had  displayed,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompmj 
Alexander  into  Western  Asia,  a  proposal  rejected  hy  his  milder 
companion;  hut  he  always  preserved  the  manners  and  demeanour 
of  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  and,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  exhilnted 
to  the  Greeks  an  example  of  religious  suicide,  hy  mounting  s 
foneral-pile,  on  which  he  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

The  other  castes  appear  to  have  heen  more  numerous  than  thej 
are  at  the  present  day,  and  to  have  heen  distinguished  on  groands 
somewhat  different  from  those  which  are  recognised  in  modem 
times. 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  given  hy  the  several  authpm 
who  derived  their  information  from  the  source  now  pointed  out:— 1. 
Priests;  2.  Husbandmen;  3.  Shepherds  and  Hunters;  4.  Mann- 
facturers;  5.  Military;  6.  Inspectors  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  sovereign ;  7.  Royal  Councillors  and  Magistrates.  The  last 
two  orders,  with  their  functions,  must  in  a  great  measure  have 
ceased  during  the  long  subjection  of  Hindostan  to  foreign  sway; 
probably  they  have  merged  into  that  of  Kuttri  or  Chittry,  which 
at  present  includes  the  most  distinguished  civil  members  of  Indian 
society.  The  ranking  of  Shepherds  as  a  distinct  order  was,  we 
may  conjecture,  founded  rather  upon  observations  made  on  the 
bordering  Afghan  and  other  mountain- tribes,  than  on  the  inhabit-  • 
ants  of  the  plain,  where  the  more  general  pursuit  of  agriculture 
must  have  superseded  the  habits  of  pastoral  life.  Much  is  said 
of  the  honours  paid  to  the  class  of  husbandmen,  who  were  seen 
ploughing  in  the  midst  of  hostile  armies, — a  happy  arrangonent, 
not  always  observed  during  the  evil  days  which  the  same  country 
has  lately  been  doomed  to  experience.  Other  statements  made 
by  the  ancients,  respecting  the  early  marriage  of  females, — ^the 
worship  of  the  Ganges, — the  mode  of  catching  elephants, — ^the 
burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral-pile  of  their  husbands,— confirm 
the  belief  that  the  Greeks  beheld  the  very  same  race  who  now 
inhabit  that  interesting  land. 


AMOIO  TBB  AimiUI'll*  aw 

I  tlie  geanil  wliO|  on  the  j»rti&ii  of  ike  IboedonitB 
enpin^  <AteiBBd  8ym  to  bb  dit]«|  daiin^ 
Ae  irMt  TCgioDS  of  d»  Ent  H6 . undertook  an  ezpeditioii  to 
w&am%  or  mm  propnly'td  i^^ain,  thooe  distant  poaaoisioiig, 
ifWeis  Mfcei*  Akzaiidflr^i  tetaati  had  probably  diak^ 
Ao  B^I^'yolEe  nnpoaed  uiioii  um&l  The  veiy  isipeneet  affffwrntt 
ef  Ak  ifatefprhe  ropieaent  it  as  having  been  raooesaftil,  though 
Urn  iBTidflr  had  to  eneoonter  the  £noe  of  Sandraoottoa  (Chadra- 
gq^)i  wfaohad  aheadj  eatabliihed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
a'wvereigiifj  emhraeing  ahnost  the  whole  of  India.  But  mnoh 
iridlifrirSLYeBt  on  this  brilliant  xesalt,  when  we  find  it  to  haTe 
iMnl  in  a  treatjr  by  wUch  he  resigned  all  the  prorincesectftoard 
of , the  Indos.  This  amity,  however,  was  cemented  by  inter- 
iuuiisge  and  Hrataal  presentSi  SelencaSi  moreoveri  sent  Megas- 
AeoBM  Ob  aa  embassy  to  Fdibodiray  the  metropolis  of  this  power- 
M'ttteneh,  whenee  he  returned  with  the  most  q[»lendid  aoooont 
both  of  his  kingdom  and  his  residence.  Sandracottns  is  said  to 
have  possessed  an  army  of  400,000  men,  including  20,000  cavalry 
and  2000  diariots.  His  chief  city  was  ten  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  breadth,  defended  by  574  towers  and  a  ditch  thirty  cubits 
deep,  and  entered  by  sixty  gates.  The  site  of  this  celebrated 
capital  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy ;  but  a  mist  of 
obscurity  still  surrounds  it* 


*  The  moat  predse  statement  Is  that  made  by  Arrian  after  Megasthenes,  placing  it  at  the 
{miction  ofthe  Ganges  with  another  rirer  (the  Erranoboas),  considered  the  third  in  India 
as  to  magnitiida.  Relying  on  this  indication,  D'Anville  has  fixed  upon  Allahabad,  a  great, 
andeot;  and  holy  city,  standing  at  the  Jmiction  with  the  Jamna,  a  river  certainly  not  111 
entiUed  to  the  distinction  Just  stated.  Bat  this  condosion  is  positively  contradicted  by  the 
narrattve  of  Pllny  and  Ptolemy,  the  two  highest  anthoritles  in  ancient  geography,  both  of 
liMMn  jSmco  the  dty  a  great  way  fiqlher  down,— the  former  about  400  miles,  the  latter  still 
more  distant  M^or  Rennell  next  suggests  Patna,  likewise  a  large  town,  and  considerably 
bebyw  ttieoonflnenoe  fan  question;  while  the  Soane,  a  stream  certainly  of  great  magnitude, 
vhidi  at  present  iklla  into  the  Ganges  about  thirty  miles  above,  is  supposed  anciently  to 
have  fi)lIowed  a  difllBrent  channel,  and  to  have  flowed  close  by  Patna.  Still  that  city  is  not 
ao  tax  down  the  Ganges  as  Pallbothra  is  described  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny ;  the  latter  of 
wfaom,  in  enumerating  the  tributaries  ofthe  great  river,  mentions  both  the  Soane  and  the 
Erraaoboaa  as  perfectly  distinct  Colonel  Franklin,  by  a  series  of  learned  researches,  has 
lately  endesTOored  to  fix  the  position  at  B^jemahl,  which,  though  still  liable  to  some  objec- 
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As  the  kingdom  of  Syria  declined  in  strength,  it  submitted  to 
the  separation  of  its  eastern  territories.  Bactria  was  erected  ioto: 
an  independent  state,  which,  dming  scTcral  ages,  seems  to  Yum 
been  both  powerful  and  enlightened ;  and  its  dominion  appears  Ui 
have  extended  even  over  parts  of  India  that  had  not  been  reachfl^ 
by  the  arms  of  Darius  and  Alexander.  According  to  the  ocnh  ■ 
elusions  of  Bayer,  it  was  founded  in  256  b.  c.  by  Theodotos,  mhk 
threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  was  crushed  in  125  B.  c.  by  as 
irruption  of  a  Scythian  or  Getic  nation  from  the  north ;  but  this 
last  date  is  by  some  esteemed  doubtful.  No  part  of  ancient  hiS;* 
tory  has  been  involved  in  deeper  obscurity,  on  which,  however, 
some  rays  of  light  have  recently  been  thrown  by  a  learned  exami- 
nation of  coins  and  medals.  ,     , 

Major  Tod,  author  of  the  valuable  history  of  Rajastan,  was  the 
first  who  drew  attention  to  the  number  of  such  relics,  with  in- 
scriptions wholly  or  partially  Greek,  which  are  scattered  through 
the  western  provinces.  They  are  found  in  the  topes  or  sepulchral 
tumuli  which  mark  the  site  of  decayed  towns ;  and  their  profusum 
is  such  as  to  prove  both  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
the  custom  of  burying  treasure.  The  first  great  discovery  was  at 
Manikyala,  a  city  in  the  Punjaub,  erected  upon  ruins  which  ap-. 
pear  to  have  belonged  to  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  national  religion.  A  very  spacious  tope  had  be^i. 
observed  here  by  Mr.  Elphinstone ;  and  General  Ventura,  when 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  succeeded  in  penetrating  its  re- 

tions,  certainly  agrees  better  than  any  other  with  the  ancient  authorities.  The  pxeie&t 
writer,  in  a  former  work,  has  mentioned  Boglipoor,  a  town  not  £ar  distant  from  imentkh]*. 
bat  somewhat  nearer  to  the  position  described  by  Ptolemy,  and  still  more  so  to  tibat 
assigned  by  Pliny  as  the  site  of  Palibothra.  The  name  exactly  coincides;  for,  in  tliA 
European  orthography  of  oriental  sounds,  b  andp,  a  and  o,  are  always  used  indiscriminatdjr, 
while  the  other  alterations  are  manifestly  adopted  for  the  sake  of  euphony  in  the  Gfeeic 
language.  A  name  is  nothing  where  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  position;  but  where  the 
coincidence  in  that  reject  is  so  great  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  of  much  importaoce^ 
because  ancient  appellations  often  remain  long  attached  to  the  same  localities.  After 
being  obliged  to  give  up  the  Jumna,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  river  which  shall  actually  be  the 
**  third  in  India."  The  Ganges,  not  for  from  Boglipoor,  receives  the  Coosy,  or  river  of 
Kepanl,— a  largo  stream,  which  flows  nearly  500  miles,  and  drains  a  vast  extent  of  monn- 
tain-territory. 


I  where  he  diBcorered  a  great  rari^ty  of  ml^n^jittn^  coma. 

iiK/£LerwBfl  opened  by  M.  A.  Court  with  Eitill  uiorc  importttnt 

rt&nliSt  westward  of  the  Indus;  and  at  Peshuwtir  and  JeUixlabad 
in  Afg^hanisUD,  M-  Hotiigbcrger  raatle  BimiUr  disco vifrit*^*  Abotit 
twenfy-fivo  miles  from  Cabd,  AL  Massoii  explored  with  kiicccsh 
the  remains  of  a  large  town,  called  by  tbe  native:!  U«ghraiQ,  which 
be  endeavours  to  identify  with  ihiit  named  Alexandria  od  ciilcota 
Caucasi ;  but  this  hypothesis,  even  from  hia  own  aUtementji,  mu«t 
bo  pronounced  somewhat  doubtftd, 

The  greater  proportion  of  theae  coina  are  called  Gr^eco-Indiaa, 
or  Grffico-Scythlc*  The  oldest,  which  appear  to  have  be<^n  pun^ly 
Greek,  »nd  are  of  fine  workmanship,  are  succeeded  by  othera  of 
tlie  same  countryj  with  an  Indian,  Scythic,  and  sometimcft  rehlevi^ 
or  Pe^aian  obverse.  There  U^  moreover,  a  considerayB  number 
of  Koman  pieces,  bearing  the  imprea?  of  Antony,  Coefior,  and 
Agrippa;  bnt  these,  wo  thint,  were  probably  introduced  by  com- 
merce, which  was  alwaya  carried  on  with  India  in  melaliie  cur- 
rency. 

No  specimens  have  been  found  of  the  two  earliest  kinged,  Theo- 
dotus  L  and  11.,  whence,  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  ha^ 
been  inferred  that  they  ruled  only  over  Bactri;ina  Prtper,  and 
never  crossed  the  Indian  Caucasuii.  The  next  name  is  Euthyde- 
mus,  who  13  even  suspected  of  having  usurped  the  throne.  Fmni 
the  plaeca  where  his  coins  are  found,  it  may  be  certainly  inferred 
that  he  pushed  his  eonquefita  into  the  kingdom  of  Cabul.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Apollodotus,  the  wide  diffusion  of  whoso  money 
prove 3j  not  only  that  be  reigned  there  and  in  India,  but  that 
these  were  the  chief  seats  of  his  dominion,  Menander,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne^  is  celebrated  as  a  powerful  monarch 
even  by  the  classic  writers,  whose  report  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  species  of  evidence  now  described,  India  appears  even  to 
have  been  the  main  theatre  of  his  power ;  and,  to  conciliate  his 
new  Bubjecta,  he  was  probably  induced  to  combine  a  native  reverse 
with  the  Greet  legend,  Demetrius,  whose  name  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother^  and  to 


haAwewfx 

Urn  m  dbe  age  «f  AiwIMdfi   l&aagk  k 
mierral  fer  Im  »  dbe  iwrfwiiw     Fm  tke 

piKfTOSi*  X.  Hdn^Ki^gcr  pfiTgat  Id  lig!iit  Ka^liisei^  VMlft 
eons  are  »  rode  »  bk  ■ame,  a«i  who  b  coigeetTed  i  itlier  tole 
tibe  prioee  in  wfaom  tins  lemaikaMe  J»BJaAi  tenniiialed,  cr  cas 
of  the  baniarofis  Tsee  uat  iinfftpiitatrty  soooeeded.  Hiere  Ims 
also  been  rerealed  to  the  knovrledge  of  modem  tiines  a  na^tSSf 
aod  m  jsterums  potentate,  ^  A206  the  Grieat,  king  of  hing8|"  yAum 
titles,  and  tlie  numerous  rdics  of  his  mint,  nnite  in  attestii^  his 
wide  dominion.  Mr.  Prinsep  is  of  opinion  that  the  disracter  of 
these  remains  marks  them  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Gallienns ;  bat  if  a  Greek  monarchy  existed  in  India  at 
that  era,  it  is  a  circmnstance  altogether  new  to  histoiy. 

Strabo  relates  that  Angnstos,  when  at  Antioch,  received  an 
embassy  with  letters  from  an  Indian  sovereign  who  called  Um- 
self  Poms,  and  boasted  that  he  held  sway  over  six  hundred  kiogs ; 
but  it  is  not  said  whether  any  additional  information  was  ever 
obtained  through  this  unwonted  channel. 

Commerce  ultimately  afforded  the  means  of  enabling  the  ancients 
to  obtain  a  great  accession  to  their  knowledge  respecting  India. 
The  navigation  from  Egypt,  though  it  appears,  as  already  observed, 
to  have  been  performed  at  a  very  early  date  by  Scylax  under  the 
direction  of  Darius,  did  not  for  a  very  long  period  become  the 
regular  channel  of  conveyance.  Alexander,  by  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  connected  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  with  the  Persian 
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Culf;  but  the  comniDTiication  bctwci^n  tbo  latter  finj  tbeSed  S6% 
tonnd  the  peninsula  of  Arabia^  wjw  regarded  by  bitn  w»  A  difleovitry 
yetlo  be  made.     It  was  still  considered  A  novftl  eoteq^rUe  when 

perfflfrmetl  by  Eudoxua,  in  the  reigo  of  Plolemv  Euergetea,  ftboot 
the  year  130  ».  c.  A  powerful  impulse  was  however  ^v^n  by  the 
wealth  and  unbounded  lu:snry  of  Romo  towarda  cronting  an  ampins 
market  for  the  beautiful  production  a  of  India,  In  the  first  cenlnry, 
a  regular  interi^urse  ivaa  cstabllsbed  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Blusiris,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and  in  a  treatjjw,  entitled  tbo 
Periplns  of  the  Er^ihrtean  Sea,  by  a  writer  whose  supposed  name 
is  Arrian,  the  details  of  this  voyage  nre  given  at  constdcrahlo 
length-  In  eonfomiky  to  the  liinited  resources  of  the  ancient 
mariner,  who  always  kept  close  to  the  land^  it  comprised  an  im- 
mense eircnit  of  very  dangerous  coast* 

Any  details  as  to  the  voyage  down  the  Rtrd  Sea^  and  along  the 
eottsts  of  Arabia  wid  Persia,  do  not  propf^rly  come  within  the 
compass  of  the  present  undertaking'.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  in 
dae  time  the  navigators  reaebed  the  month  of  tbo  InduSj  which, 
in  the  "  Pmplns,"  is  called  Scynthus,  and  justly  said  to  be  the 
greatest  that  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  It  has  seven  mouths^  but 
all  narrow  and  shallow  except  one,  by  which  alone  large  vesr^ela 
could  ascecd.  They  soon  came  to  Barharike  {Barbarkum  Em- 
porium)^ where  they  unloaded  their  ships  and  received  fresh 
cargoes;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  upsvnrds  to  Minnagara, 
the  principal  city  of  this  region  (which  is  called  by  the  author 
Scytbia),  and  where  the  king,  who  was  snhjeet  to  the  Parthian 
enipire,  resided.  The  commerce  appears  to  have  been  Tery  con- 
sitJerable,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  a  ilk  and  silk  stnffs,  bdellium, 
spikenard,  sapphires,  and  indigo,  for  eloth,  coral,  incense,  vessels 
of  glass  and  silver,  money,  and  a  little  wine. 

Beyond  the  Indus  the  merchantmen  passed  another  more 
northerly  gulf,  which  they  called  Eirin  (the  modem  Cutch).  The 
waves,  however,  were  so  high  and  tempestuous,  the  current  so 
rapid,  while  the  bottom,  rough  and  rocky,  destroyed  so  many  of 
their  anchors,  that,  in  order  to  sail  with  safety,  it  was  necessliry  to 
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keep  considerably  out  to  sea.     They  came  then  to  a  coast  (Ai| 
of  the  modern  Guzerat),  which  u  accurately  described  as  VMJJ 
fertile  in  grain,  rice,  and  above  all  in  carbusus  (cotton),  fiv 
which  was  manufactured  an  immense  quantity  of  clothing.    Tnriif 
ing  a  promontory  (Diuhead)  they  soon  entered  a  third  gol^^ 
deriving  its  name  from  Barugaza  (Baroache)  which  appears 
have  been  then  the  emporium  of  Western  India.     The  naviga&llf 
of  this  inlet  required  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  extraordmar|f' 
violence  of  the  tide,  by  which,  at  its  periodical  ebb,  a  great  exte 
of  land,  before  covered  with  the  sea,  was  suddenly  left  dry;  ■  ant 
the  cautious  sailor,  anticipating  this  phenomenon,  was  admonished 
by  the  sound  as  of  a  great  army  advancing,  which  was  that  of  €x6 
waves,  rushing  on  with   such  fury  as  threatened  to  drive  him 
ashore.     The  mouth  also  of  the  great  river  (the  Nerbudda)  upon'  3 
which  Barugaza  was  situated,  could  not  be  found  without  difficaltj^^   ^ 
owing  to  the  flat  shore  and  the  numerous  shoals.     The  objeet  of 
the  merchants  was  to  arrive  in  the  month  of  July,  when  a  great 
fair  was  held  in  that  city.     The  imports  were  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Barbarik6,  except  that  wine  is  mentioned  as  a  leading  article,' 
to  which  was  added  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money. 
The  exports  consisted  in  a  variety  of  cotton   cloths   and  finer 
muslins,  vasa  murrhina  (supposed  to  be  porcelain),  and  onyx 
stones,  which  were  brought  down  chiefly  from  Ozene  (Ougein),  a 
great  city,  and  the  capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom.     Beyond 
Barugaza,  India  extended  from  north  to  south,  and  was  called 
Dakinabades  (the  Deccan  or  South  Country).     It  is  described  as 
comprising  regions  of  vast  extent,  mountains  and  deserts  filled 
with  wild  animals,  particularly  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
serpents  of  enormous  size.   In  the  interior  were  two  great  capitals, 
Plithana  and  Tagara.     The  former  is  supposed  to  be  Piltanah,  on 
the  Godavery, — the  latter  Deoghir,  the  modern  Dowlatabad,  in 
whose  vicinity  the  splendid  excavated  temples  of  EUora  still  indi- 
cate its  fonner  greatness. 

The  coast,  extending  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  Barugaza,  or 
Cambay,  presented  the  ports  of  Akabaros,  Oopara,  and  Kalliena, 
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tHe  last  of  which  is  easily  identified  with  Ealliana,  opposite  to 
Bombay.  It  had  once  been  open  to  Grecian  enterprise,  and  was 
a  place  of  considerable  resort;  but  the  prince  to  whom  it  was  then 
subject  rigorously  excluded  vessels  of  that  nation,  which  could  not 
even  safely  pass  without  a  convoy.  A  line  of  shore  is  delineated 
with  a  considerable  number  of  ports,  which  cannot  now  be  very 
easily  ascertained;  but  when  we  find  them  described  as  the  seat 
of  some  trade,  and  infested  by  pirates,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
Concan,  which  still  bears  the  same  character.  Having  reached 
the  island  of  Jjcuke  ( Angedive),  they  approached  the  fertile  shores 
of  Limurike,  comprising  Canara,  with  part  of  Malabar  Proper, 
and  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  centre  of  their  commerce  with 
India.  The  three  great  emporia  of  this  coast  were  Tyndis, 
Musiris,  and  Nelkunda,  which  Dr.  Vincent  thinks  may  still  be 
traced  in  Barcelore,  Mangalore,  and  Nelisuram.  Although  the 
second  of  these  was  a  place  of  extensive  resort,  yet  Nelkunda  is 
described  as  the  principal  emporium.  There  even  appears  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Egyptian  navigators  proceeded  no 
farther,  but  found  there  an  assortment  of  all  the  goods  produced 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  India,  and  even  in  the  regions  beyond. 
These  were,  pepper  in  great  abundance,  pearls,  silk,  ivory, 
spikenard,  diamonds,  amethysts,  other  precious  stones,  and  tortoise- 
shell.  The  imports  were  nearly  the  same  as  elsewhere,  except 
that  money  was  in  very  particular  request. 

The  voyage  to  this  part  of  India,  after  being  for  some  time  pur- 
sued by  the  tedious  and  circuitous  line  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
coasts,  was  greatly  improved  by  an  accident  of  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  example  in  ancient  navigation.  Hippalus,  hav- 
ing observed  the  steady  course  of  the  monsoon  at  fixed  periods  in 
a  certain  direction,  taught  the  mariners  to  steer,  under  its  influence, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  directly  across  the  ocean;  and  thus 
a  voyage,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  method,  usually  lasted 
two  months,  was  often  completed  in  a  few  days. 

Beyond  Nelkunda,  where,  as  already  observed,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  terminated,  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  shores  of  India  becomes  mueh  more  meagre  sad  ioi- 
perfect.  The  next  dty  mentioned  is  Colchi,  probably  Godn^ 
represented  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  which  at  thai  time 
extended  over  all  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  included  ewa 
Nelkunda.  Thb  is  followed  by  Comar,  a  town  evidently  ad}ofo- 
ing  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  land,  and  siid 
to  possess  a  species  of  convent  where  persons  of  both  seEseii 
devoting  themselves  to  celibacy,  engaged  in  the  performanee  of 
certain  religions  rites  in  honour  of  a  goddess  whom  they  imagined 
to  haunt  the  neighbouring  waters.  Ceylon  is  next  described 
under  the  appellation  of  Palesimonda,  or  the  more  ancient  one 
of  Taprobane,  and  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  extensive 
pearl-fishery  carried  on  both  there  and  on  the  opposite  coast.  The 
author  now  proceeds  to  Coromandel,  respecting  which  he  can  give 
only  some  imperfect  notices.  Mesolia,  mentioned  as  an  extensive 
district  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  cloths,  seems 
clearly  to  be  Masulipatam  and  the  surrounding  country.  He  came 
afterwards  to  a  region  of  terrors  and  prodigies, — one  people  with 
flat  noses,  and  another  with  horses'  heads,  reported  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  These  wonders  unequivocally  prove  that  the 
narrator  had  attained  the  boundary  of  accurate  knowledge;  yet 
the  wild  tract  of  mountain  and  jungle,  which  composes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Orissa,  afforded  considerable  room  for  these  imagi- 
nations. Then,  however,  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  finds  a  great  commercial  city  called  by  the  name  of  the 
river,  an  appellation  which  it  no  longer  bears.  Its  trade  consisted 
chiefly  in  cloths  of  the  most  delicate  texture  and  extreme  beaufyi 
—a  description  under  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
superb  muslins  fabricated  at  Dacca  and  other  districts  of  BengaL 
Beyond  the  Ganges  was  the  golden  country,  doubtless  the  Aurea 
Cbersonesus  of  Ptolemy,  which  must  be  placed  on  some  part  of 
the  long  range  of  coast  intermediate  between  India  and  China. 

The  weakness  and  distractions  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  sub- 
sequently the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  cut  off  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  all  direct  communication  with  India.     The  rich 
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I  productions  of  that  country  wercj  during  a  consideniblo  poriod, 

I  jcouveyed  by  Arabian  navigators  or  by  itiLitid  carflvans,  and  sold 

(i to  the  Yenetians  and  Genoeso  on  the  shores  of  the  Mtsdlttitrftnoan 

or  of  the  Black  Sea;  bat  tlieso  traders  themsclvea,  ao  dtfltiiigui*Ij(?d 

in  tlie  Middle  Ages  by  tbcir  maritime  enterprise,  made  no  attempt 

*  to  open  a.  direct  commerce  with  tlio  diBiant  regions  whence  LhoM 

precious  commodities  were  imported- 
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CHAPTER  in. 

PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERY  OF   THE  PASSAGE  TO  tUDIA. 

Maritime  Power  of  Portugal— Vojages  along  the  Coast  of  AfdcTt— Dtscnrcry  of  ttio  S 
and  Gambia— Of  the  Gold  Coast— Of  Congo— Bartholomew  Dloi  dlflCDrcra  the  C«j 
Good  Hope— Mission  of  Covilham  and  De  Payva— Esppiiltion  of  Vasco  de  i 
passes  the  Capo— Touches  at  Motambique,  Mombaza,  and  MellBda — ArrireB  at  i 
Visit  to  the  Zamorin— Differences  with  him  and  the  Mours— I>e|>arttire— Voriiia  l 
AMca^Retom  to  PortugaL 

Portugal,  a  small  kingdom,  of  little  fertilitj,  placed  at  one  of  I 
extremities  of  Europe,  appeared  ill  fitted  for  acting  any  great  ] 
in  the  affairs  of  that  continent.  A  loDg^  period  of  her  hiat* 
accordingly,  has  been  obscure  and  inglorious.  Under  the  Roman 
government  the  Lusitanians  were  only  remarkable  for  tbeir  ex- 
treme barbarism;  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  cnished 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Moors,  who,  after  having  overran  nearly 
the  whole  peninsula,  erected  the  western  portiou  into  a  kingdom 
under  the  name  of  Algarve.  In  more  recent  times ^  oppressed  by 
tyranny  and  fanaticism,  and  holding  little  communication  witli 
more  enlightened  nations,  she  was  kept  in  every  respect  very  fer 
behind  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Yet  there  was  an  loterval 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  present  period,  when  this 
monarchy  held  the  foremost  place,  not  only  in  anns  and  power, 
but  in  all  those  arts  and  liberal  pursuits  which  liave  given  lustre 
to  the  modern  world.  But  it  was  in  the  stern  fethool  of  advereiljr 
that  those  energies  were  unfolded.  The  Portuguese,  like  the 
Spaniards  their  neighbours,  had  to  fight  a  battle  of  many  hundred 
years,  ere  they  could  drive  from  their  native  land  the  numerous^ 
warlike,  and  fanatical  hosts,  united  under  the  standard  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  Religious  zeal,  the 
blind  exercise  of  which  has  since  degraded  Portugal,  was  then 
the  inspiring  principle  of  her  heroic  exploits.  The  kingdom, 
according  to  De  Barros,  was  founded  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and 
by  martyrs  was  spread  over  the  globe;  for  that  name  he  conceives 
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liimself  entitled  to  confer  on  those  who  fought  and  fell  in  her 
glorioiis  conflicts  with  infidel  nations.  After  expelling  the  Moors 
fiom  £arq»e  thej  pnrsaed  them  into  Africa,  seeking  to  avenge 
that  long  series  of  oatrage  and  thraldom  to  which  the  peninsula 
lud  been  subjected,  and  claiming  an  undoubted  right  to  every 
territmy  that  might  be  conquered  from  the  enemies  of  the  fiuth. 
This  enterprise,  as  it  necessarily  involved  some  degree  of  maritime 
skill,  attracted  the  attention  of  their  raonarchs  towards  the  ocean, 
as  the  scene  in  which  they  might  find  greatness,  wealth,  and  re- 
aown.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  favourable  situa- 
tioQ  (d  their  country,  having  a  long  range  of  coast  bordered  by 
the  yet  unmeasured  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  paved  the  way  for 
the  distinction  which  Portugal  obtained  in  the  career  of  maritime 
disoovery. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  by  John  I.  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
in  connection  with  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Barbary.  He 
detached  on  this  occasion  a  small  squadron  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  and  even  to  trace  the  whole  outline  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. The  mariners  succeeded  in  passing  Cape  Nun  (then  the 
limit  of  European  knowledge),  and  in  exploring  to  a  great  extent 
the  boundaries  of  Western  Africa.  At  length,  accustomed  only 
to  hold  a  timid  course  along  the  shore,  they  were  repelled  by  the 
view  of  those  formidable  cliffs  which  compose  Cape  Bojador,  and 
the  tempestuous  waves  that  dash  around  them.  But  this  voyage, 
upon  the  whole,  gave  animation  and  encouragement  to  farther 
discovery,  which  was  likewise  greatly  promoted  by  an  individual 
of  royal  race,  who  devoted  all  his  exertions,  and  attached  the 

*  This  historical  account  of  Portuguese  Discovery  and  Conquest  is  derived  from  the  Asia 
of  Juan  de  Barros  (4  torn,  folio,  15  torn.  12mo) ;  Asia  Portuguesa  of  Faria  y  Sousa  (3  torn. 
4to);  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  East  Indies,  by  Ilernan  Lopez  de  Castan- 
heda:  and  History  of  the  Portuguese  during  the  Reign  of  Emanuel,  by  Osorio:  the  first 
two  of  which  were  consulted  in  the  original,  and  the  last  two  in  translations.  Although 
these  authors  agree  In  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  there  occur  various  discrepancies 
in  the  details,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  as  we  best  could,  without  in  general 
troubling  our  readers  by  noticing  them.  We  have  considered  chiefly  the  probability  and 
consistency  of  the  events  related,  giving  also  a  certain  preference  to  the  authority  of  Do 
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glory  of  hi8  name,  to  the  cause  of  maritime  enterprise. 
Henry,  a  younger  son  of  John,  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
to  Henry  lY.  king  of  England,  after  having  acted  a  di 
part  in  the  expeditions  against  Barbary,  directed  all  his 
to  this  new  object.     He  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  no 
St.  Vincent,  where  his  eye  rested  continually  on  the  vast 
and  there  collected  every  information  and  every  aid  wbioli 
infant  sciences  of  geography  and  navigation  could  then 
He  afforded  to  successive  adventurers  the  means  of  pi 
their  discoveries ;  while  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  their 
attempts  threw  a  peculiar  lustre  around  this  hazardous  pamni^ 

The  first  expedition  fitted  out  by  Henry,  in  1418,  oonaiitedli 
only  a  single  vessel  under  two  officers  of  his  household, 
Gonzales  and  Tristram  Yaz,  who,  being  driven  out  to  sea  Iqr 
tempest,  made  the  discovery  first  of  Porto  Santo,  and  afterwarift! 
of  Madeira.  These  two  beautiful  islands,  being  found  yerj 
ductive  in  several  valuable  commodities,  were  considered  as  a- 
promising  commencement  Tet  it  was  not  till  1433,  fifteen  JQPI 
after,  that  Gilianez,  steering  a  bolder  course  through  the  0|^ 
sea,  passed  Cape  Bojador,  and  thereby  proved  that  the  fears  idaA 
this  celebrated  promontory  had  inspired  must  have  been  in  a  graat 
measure  chimerical.  The  success  of  the  Portuguese  in  traciig 
the  line  of  the  African  continent  was  now  rapid;  yet  for  aeon- 
siderable  time  it  was  only  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  barren  and 
desolate  coast,  ^'  a  dread  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky/'  At 
liength  they  reached  the  verdant  shores  of  the  Senegal  and  Qfmbiai 
where  nature  assumes  a  grand  and  romantic  form ;  and  to  mhi^' 
gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  commodities,  were  bronghi  dofwn 
from  the  interior. 

The  progress  of  discovery  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  deatli 
of  King  John  in  1433,  and  still  more  by  that  of  Prince  Hemy 
in  1463 ;  yet  it  still  advanced.  Alphonso,  John's  snocessor, 
granted  to  Femand  Gomez  an  exclusive  right  of  navigation  for 
five  years,  on  condition  of  discovering  during  that  time  five  hun- 
dred leagues  of  coast.     Gomez,  accordingly,  in  1471,  snoceeded 
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m  exploring  the  Oold  Coaat,  which,  correspondiDg  in  Bome  degree 
to  its  name^  afforded  a  brilliant  promise  of  wealth.  The  king  no 
longer  hesitated  to  assmne  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea ;  and  the 
cutle  of  Elmina,  or  the  Mine,  being  erected  on  this  shore,  was 
made  the  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese  possessions. 

John  II.,  who  succeeded  Alphonso,  pressed  discovery  with 
angmented  zeal.     In  1484,  Diego  Cam  sailed  from  Elmina,  and 
proceeded  along  Africa,  till  he  found  himself,  though  considerably 
oot  at  sea,  involved  in  a  powerful  current  of  fresh  water.     Con- 
ebding  hence  that  some  mighty  stream  in  this  latitude  must 
empty  itself  into  the  ocean,  he  made  his  way  towards  land,  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.     He  opened  a  communication 
with  the  natives,  and  the  Portuguese  afterwards  formed  very  ex- 
tensive settlements  in  the  country  situated  on  the  banks  of  that 
river. 

Discovery  had  advanced  thus  far  in  1486,  when  John  II.  de- 
termined to  make  a  grand  effort  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
AMcan  coast.  He  placed  three  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  whom  he  strictly  enjoined,  if  possible,  to  pass 
the  southern  boundary  of  that  continent ;  and  this  officer,  having 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  by  a  course  now  easy  and 
ascertained,  began  from  that  point  his  career  of  discovery,  lie 
adopted  the  odd  contrivance  of  carrying  with  him  fuur  negro 
damsels  well  clothed,  and  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, toys,  and  spices,  whom  he  landed  at  different  points  of  the 
coast,  that  they  might  spread  brilliant  reports  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Portuguese.  He  gave  names,  as  he  went  along,  to 
remarkable  bays  and  capes ;  and  at  St.  Jago,  120  leagues  beyond 
the  Congo,  erected  a  pillar  of  stone  to  denote  at  once  the  dominion 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Cross.  He  passed  successively  the  Bays 
of  the  Landing,  of  Isles,  and  of  Windings, — the  last  name  being 
given  on  account  of  the  many  changes  of  course  which,  during 
five  days,  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  adverse  gales,  obliged 
him  to  make.  The  weather  continuing  stormy,  drove  him  from 
the  land  in  a  southern  direction,  where  his  frail  barks  seemed 
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scarcely  fitted  to  live  amid  the  tempestuous  billows  by  wbicb  tbi 
were  surrounded.     After  a  voyage,  too,  along  the  burning  shoi 
of  Guinea,  the  Portuguese  felt  intensely  the  cold  blasts  of 
antarctic  seas.    They  considered  themselves  as  lo^t ;  when, 
thirteen  days,  the  tempest  having  abated,  they  sought  by  steeri 
eastward  to  regain  the  land,  but  they  were  already  beyond 
farthest  point  of  Africa,  and  saw  nothing  before  thetn  except 
unbounded  ocean. 

Surprised  and  bewildered,  they  turned  towards  the  north, 
at  length  reached  the  coast  at  a  point  which  proved  to  be  bejooJ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  called  it  "  the  Bay  of  Cows," 
from  the  large  herds  seen  feeding,  but  which  the  natives  immedi- 
ately drove  into  the  interior.  Diaz  steered  onwards  till  b«  came 
to  a  small  island,  where  he  planted  another  piUar  or  ensign  of 
dominion.  A  general  murmur,  however,  now  arose  among  bis 
exhausted  and  dispirited  crew.  They  urged,  that  they  had  already 
discovered  enough  of  land  for  one  voyage,  having  sailed  otct 
more  sea  than  had  been  traversed  by  any  former  expedition  ;  that 
their  vessel  was  shattered,  and  their  provisions  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and,  finally,. that  the  coast  having  been  left  running  north  and 
south,  and  now  found  running  west  and  east,  there  mnst  intervene 
some  remarkable  cape,  the  discovery  of  which  would  give  lastre 
to  their  voyage  homeward.  Diaz  then  called  a  council  of  hia 
principal  officers,  who  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  returning,. 
The  commander  yielded,  it  is  said,  with  deep  rehctanoe,  and 
parted  from  the  island  where  he  had  planted  his  la^t  ensign  "  sa 
a  father  parts  from  an  exiled  son."  The  Portuguese  had  not 
sailed  far  westward,  when  they  came  in  view  of  that  mighty  pro- 
montory which  had  been  vainly  sought  for  so  many  Hges,  consti- 
tuting, as  it  were,  the  boundary  between  two  worlds.  The 
commodore,  from  the  storms  he  had  endured  in  doubling  it,  named 
it  the  Cape  of  Tempests ;  but  on  his  return  the  king,  animated  by 
a  more  sanguine  spirit,  bestowed  the  appellation;  which  it  haB_ 
ever  since  retained^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  time  when  Diaz  sailed,  the  king  had  also  sent  Pedxo 
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OtmlhBmmAAkmoiBVujjmfljwmjidaiBRtia^io  gun 
t  Annul  efwy  poinMe  infatmalion  reepactiiig  Induu 
Ailittvaiad  iaEgypI;  but  his  oollaftgiie,  in  two  ioeoeMi?o 
t^^tHHt  Tkited  CttMaor,  Gdieat»  and  Gon,  die  thiee  prinoipd 
Mdakw ;  abo  SoAda,  on  the  eoeit  at  Eeatam  Afiioti 
■lQliBH^IhegpknaidempQrinmorftheP€nu  On  his 

I  Oioefh  Ae  Bed  See  he  Tinted  the  Emperor  of  AI^Minie, 
1  hy  the  Portogneie  vnder  the  eheraeter  of  Pkeater  John, 
ie  well  ieeei?ed|  hot,  aooording  to  e  cottom  pfofalenft 
iitMeonr^  wee  never  pennittod  to  qnit  the  ooontiy.  Hetrene- 
I  to  hie  eoveraign  aeeoonto  which  were  never  made  poUio^ 
M'wen  WidBrrtood  to  flivonr  the  moat  aangoine  ezpeotationa  aa 
fet  Aa  adraBtagea  to  be  derived  from  opening  a  pasaage  into  the 


Jaiaa  Si  not  jamedtalnly  fcOow  qp  the  diaeovery  of  Diaa,  He 
via  a*  Afatlnie  mnbh  engmaed  by  the  errival  of  e  n^gro  prinee 
ifteflenagal,  and  in  fitting  oot  an  expedition  to  leinatato  him 
ia  hiedamiaionfc  He  aoflved  alao  a  deep  mortifieation  from 
indnoedi  by  menligfatened  adTiterai  to  rqeot  the 
1  of  Chriitopher  ColmnboBi  which  was  made  in  the  first 
I  to  the  Portuguese  monarch  as  the  chief  patron  of  naval 
diacoveiy.  This  navigator  having  performed  his  grand  expedi- 
tion, was  obliged,  in  returning  home,  to  put  into  the  river  of 
Lisbon.  He  brought  with  him  trophies  of  the  newly-discovered 
world,  which  the  king  could  not  view  without  the  deepest  agita- 
tion. He  even  held  several  councils,  and  sought  to  advance 
untenable  claims  to  those  new  regions.  There  were  not  even 
wanting  at  court  certain  base  instruments  who  tendered  their 
services  to  assassinate  the  great  discoverer ;  but  the  king  was  of 
too  neUe  a  character  to  sanction  so  dreadful  a  crime. 

John  died  in  1495,  before  a  new  expedition  could  be  fitted  out; 
but  his  cousin  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  him,  displayed  an  ardour 
in  this  canse  surpassing  even  that  of  all  his  predecessors.  There 
were  indeed  not  a  few  counsellors  who  represented  that  he  would 
thns  waste  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  in  undertakings  every 
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WSJ  nnoertaiii,  and  the  happiest  results  of  idiidi  might  be 
away  by  foragn  aggresskm.    Hie  king,  boweYei^  boojad  wf. 
sanguine  hope,  and  calealattng  that  the  task  of  peaetialing 
India  descended  to  him  by  inheritanee,  applied  himsdf  wift 
utmost  diligence  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  grand  expedition.   IMhi 
instrncted  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  ships,  thattbegr 
be  made  of  such  size  and  strength  as  to  be  fit  for 
stormy  seas  which  he  had  experienced.     The  eommaiid, 
was  bestowed  not  upon  him,  but  upon  Vasoo  de  Gama,  a 
of  the  royal  household,  who  had  acquired  a  repotation  finr 
skill  and  talent  which  his  subsequent  conduct  fully 
The  preparations  being  completed,  Gama  was  called  befiiie 
king  in  presence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lotda. 
the  court,  and  presented  with  a  silk  banner,  attached  to  wbkli 
the  cross  of  the  order  of  the  knighthood  of  Christ,  of  whidk 
majesty  was  perpetual  master.     On  this  token  he  was  BMih 
swear  that  he  would,  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power, 
the  voyage,  and  fulfil  its  objects.     The  banner  was  then 
to  him,  with  a  list  of  instructions,  and  a  letter  to  the 
prince  called  Prester  John,  with  whom  it  was  not  doubted  thitlNt 
would  open  some  channel  of  intercourse.     That  he  might  dflfMli 
under  favourable  auspices,  various  solemnities  were  observedi  ifHt 
spired  by  the  religious  and  somewhat  superstitious  s^rit  ofj^Mt 
age.     On  the  day  of  embarkation,  the  captains   and  maiBMEi 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  whflf^jAe    i 
sacrament  was  administered  to  them;  the  monks  walked  to.Ao    i 
ships  in  devout  procession,  bearing  wax  tapers,  and  utteriig  ^    J 
prayer,  echoed  by  the  whole  population  of  Lisbon,  who  fiodM    i 
behind  to  witness  the  scene.     The  sailors  then  went  through  fts  ^ 
ceremonies  of  confession  and  absolution,  according  to  a  fotm  jpi6* 
pared  by  Prince  Henry  for  those  who  should  perish  in  theae  dis- 
tant expeditions.    This  was  a  somewhat  gloomy  preparatioii  l<yr 
the  parting.     They  hastened  on  board,  and  began  to  unfurl  the 
sails;  but  when  they  saw  the  shore  lined  with  their  relations  and 
dearest  friends  dissolved  in  grief,  and  felt  themselves  entering  on 
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a  voyage  so  fall  of  doubt  and  peril — ^while  they  looked  altcr- 
rMj  to  the  land  that  they  were  quitting,  and  on  the  ocean  into 
which  tbej  were  advancing — they  could  not  restrain  a  few  natural 

tern. 

Gsma  sailed  on  the  8th  July  1497,  with  three  good  vessels, — 
tlie  St  Gabriel  and  St  Raphael,  commanded  by  himself  and  his 
ivodier  Paulo,  and  the  Berio,  a  caravel,  under  Nicolas  Coelho. 
Gistanheda  describes  them  as  encountering  in  the  early  part  of 
tteir  voyage  severe  tempests,  and  even  repeated  alarms;    and 
tlumgh  this  is  not  mentioned  by  De  Barros,  it  seems  probable, 
once  after  suling  four  months  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  Cape. 
Vaseo  landed  in  a  bay,  which  he  called  St.  Helena,  to  obtain 
water  and  to  make  astronomical  observations.   Here  having  espied 
two  negroes,  he  caused  them  to  be  waylaid  and  brought  before  him ; 
but  they  could  hold  no  communication  by  words,  and  were,  be- 
fi^es,  in  such  agitation  and  alarm,  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  signs  of  friendship  which  were  liberally  tendered.      Gama 
hereupon  desired  two  of  his  grumettas,  or  negro  servants,  to  take 
them  apart  and  give  them  abundance  of  food,  of  which  when  they 
had  partaken,  their  minds  apparently  underwent  a  happy  change, 
and  they  pointed  to  a  village  two  or  three  miles  distant  belonging 
to  their  countrymen.     Fernando  Veloso,  a  Portuguese,  obtained 
permission  to  repair  thither  and  make  observations  on  the  natives. 
Not  long  after  his  departure,  however,  he  was  seen  running  back 
full  speed,  pursued  by  a  large  party  of  negroes.     He  found  re- 
fuge in  the  boat,  but  several  of  the  sailors  were  wounded  with 
spears  and  assagaies  thrown  by  the  savage  assailants.     Veloso 
then  related  that  he  had  been  at  first  well  received,  but  observing 
some  suspicious  symptoms,  he  took  to  flight,  and  found  his  alarm 
fully  justified  by  the  event. 

De  Gama,  quitting  this  inhospitable  shore,  steered  directly  to- 
wards that  grand  promontory  which  he  was  now  closely  approach- 
ing, and  the  passing  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  voyage. 
Deep  and  solemn  emotions  filled  the  minds  of  the  sailors,  as  on 
the  18th  November  they  came  near  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  African  continent    They  roused  their  courage  to  tbe  ! 
pitch,  in  order  to  fiice  the  tempests  which  they  had  been 
to  expect  in  making  the  drcnit  of  thb  formidable  cape.    Bll  j 
they  proceeded,  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  south-west  filhd. 
sails;  and,  keeping  well  out  to  sea,  they  rounded  without  i 
and  almost  without  effort,  that  mighty  and  dreaded  barrior. 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  loud  acclamations  they  celebrated  \ 
memorable  event,  which  was  to  give  a  new  character  to  the 
mercial  policy  of  Europe.    The  shore  itself  showed  noUungi 
that  forbidding  aspect  which  rumour  had  announced:  it  was^ 
indeed,  but  green  and  wooded,  with  numerous  flocks  feeding  i 
hills;  though  the  deep  recess  which  it  enclosed  on  the 
side  could  not  be  safely  entered.    Before  them  lay  the  \ 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  Gama  did  not  paoM^tffl  > 
reached  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  called  afterwards  by  the 
Mossel  Bay,  where  he  landed  to  obtain  water  and  refreBhrnnML^  J 
Scarcely  had  the  boats  touched  the  shore,  when  on  the  top  it:  i 
neighbouring  heights  ninety  natives  appeared,  similar  in 
to  those  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena.    The  Portuguese  comn 
desired  his  men  to  approach  cautiously  and  well  armed,  thmriigtj 
to  the  savages  a  few  bells  and  toys;  upon  which  the  latter  ouMi^ 
forward  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and  offered  to  eotelMagS' 
their  cattle  for  such  European  commodities  as  attracted  ihdr  eym* 
Three  days  were  employed  in  carrying  on  this  barter,  and  akoa 
various  scenes  of  mirth  and  frolic, — the  inhabitants  ^pexio^aoSa§^  im 
a  species  of  pastoral  flute,  to  the  sound  of  which  both 
danced.    Yet  towards  the  close  of  the  visit  suspicious 
began  to  appear.    The  people  increased  in  number,  and  partial  o£ 
them  were  seen  lying  in  ambush;  their  attitude  became  i 
more  hostile,  and  they  were  observed  closely  watching 
movement  of  the  Portuguese.     Gama,  humanely  and  wisely^  da- 
siring  to  avoid  any  hostile  collision,  dispersed  them  by  manij 
firing  a  few  balls  over  their  heads,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
The  navigators  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a  violent  atomiy 
the  first  they  had  encountered  in  those  unknown  seas.    It 
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trolj  terrible;  and  in  their  despair  they  sought  relief  according 
to  De  Banofl,  too  exclusively  in  religions  exercises,  without  em* 
pkying  snfliciently  their  own  exertions  to  escape  the  pressing 
danger.    The  tempest,  however,  having  abated,  the  two  ships  re- 
joined each  other,  and  proceeded  cheerfully  onwards.     Having 
pined  the  coast,  called  Natal  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  dls- 
eovered,  they  were  tempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river, 
ifiiete  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  natives, 
diiefly  composed  of  females;  whose  comfortable  clothing  of  skins 
hdicated,  in  comparison  of  the  former  parties,  both  a  colder 
eomttiy  and  a  higher  degree  of  industry  and  dvilization.    The 
kter  inference  was  not  belied  by  their  demeanour.     Martin 
Alonzo,  one  of  the  sailors,  having  succeeded  in  making  himself 
understood,  received  an  invitation  to  their  village,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  alarm  sustained  by  Fernando  Yeloso,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept    The  huts  of  which  it  consisted  were  rudely 
built  of  straw,  but  comfortably  fitted  up ;  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  kindness,  and  sent  back  next  day  under  an 
escort  of  two  hundred  men.     The  chief  came  afterwards  with  a 
large  retinue  to  take  a  view  of  the  ships,  and  harmony  continued 
uninterrupted  during  the  five  days  that  the  voyagers  remained  on 
the  coast.      Gama,  delighted  with  this  people,  who  belong  to  the 
comparatively  improved  race  of  the  Caffres,  distinguished  their 
inlet  as  the  River  of  Peace. 

In  navigating  this  coast,  the  admiral  found  the  sea  agitated  by 
violent  currents  coming  down  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  his  ship.  Having  passed  a  bold 
cape,  to  which,  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cor- 
rientes,  and  seeing  the  land  now  trending  rapidly  to  the  westward, 
which  made  him  afraid  of  being  involved  in  a  deep  gulf,  he  steered 
out  into  the  ocean.  Thus  he  failed  to  discover  Sofala,  then  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Africa,  enriched  by  the  commerce 
of  gold  and  ivory  brought  down  the  Zambeze.  He  came,  how- 
ever, to  a  river  on  whose  banks  were  persons  dressed  in  silk  and 
blue  cotton  vestments,  some  of  whom  understood  Martins,   the 
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Arabic  interpreter.  They  gave  information  that,  towwdB  ftit^ 
rising  son,  there  was  a  white  nation  who  sailed  in  ships 
bling  those  of  the  Portognese,  and  were  often  seen  passing 
repassing.  These  symptoms  of  an  approach  to  ih.e 
countries  of  the  East  greatly  cheered  Gama;  and  his 
having  been  considerably  shattered,  he  determined  to  spend 
time  here  in  refitting  and  preparing  them  for  their  ardnons  vogpi^, 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  his  joy  was  damped  by  an  mmr 
pected  calamity.  The  crews  were  attacked  by  a  disease  of  itt» 
known  and  terrible  symptoms, — putrid  spots  overspreading  ihti 
body, — ^the  mouth  filled  with  flesh  which  did  not  seem  to  bolaiy 
to  it, — ^the  limbs  unable  to  move,— exhaustion  and  debili^  of  flil 
whole  frame.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  of  seorvy, 
since  so  fatally  known  to  mariners.  Several  fell  victims  to  jif' 
the  others  were  cured  by  means,  as  was  supposed,  of  medieiiw 
brought  from  Lisbon,  but  more  probably  by  the  use  of  the  ftedk 
meat  and  vegetables  with  which  they  were  supplied  from  the  Aom  | 
The  armament  again  set  sail  from  this  river,  to  which  the  ad'*  ':| 
miral  gave  the  name  of  "  Good  Signs,''  on  the  24th  Febmazj  ' 
1498,  and  in  five  days  came  to  a  port  formed  by  two  small  islaadii 
about  a  league  from  the  mainland.  This  he  learned  was  calkd 
Mozambique,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  then  subject  to  Qidlos, 
but  since  distinguished  as  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlemenls 
in  Eastern  Africa.  Here  the  ships  were  visited  by  some  boati^ 
having  on  board  people  well  clothed  in  cotton,  and  wearing  sUk 
turbans  like  those  of  Barbary,  a  circumstance  which  delightad  the 
eye  of  the  navigators  from  the  assurance  it  conveyed  that  Aqr 
had  completely  passed  the  domain  of  barbarism.  They  little  thoqgli^ 
that  a  more  deadly  enmity,  arising  from  religious  antipathies,  was 
now  to  be  encountered.  Gama  being  asked  who  he  was  and  what 
ho  wanted,  replied,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  theEingofPortagal, 
who  had  despatched  him  on  a  mission  to  India,  and  particolarly 
to  thu  King  of  Calicut,  and  that  he  wanted  only  water,  proviskms, 
and  two  pilots.  Unfortunately  the  person  addressed  was  a  native 
ut  Fux,  ill  whom  the  prejudices  ofa  different  faith  were  heightened 
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deadly  wars  waged  between  his  nation  and  the  Portagaese. 
Tet)  though  some  change  was  observable  in  his  countenance,  he 
nudntained  a  friendly  demeanour,  assuring  the  admiral  that  these 
moderate  demands  would  be  most  cheerfully  complied  with.    An 
mrrntrained  intercourse  was  immediately  opened  between  the 
£nr(^)eans  and  the  natives;  and,   a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
governor,  or  xeque,  came  himself  on  board,  wearing  robes  of  fine 
finen  and  rich  velvet,  and  on  his  head  a  silk  turban  trimmed  with 
gold.    The  interview  passed  most  amicably;  though,  amid  all 
Hob  show  of  kindness,  there  were  not  wanting  slight  grounds  of 
AiBpicion.     There  came  on  board,  among  others,  three  individuals, 
who  proved  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  a  monarch 
vhom  the  Portuguese  had  almost  deified  under  the  appellation  of 
Prester  John.    Though  these  visiters  had  become  converts  to  the 
Moslem  creed,  yet,  on  seeing  a  painting  of  the  angel  Gabriel  on 
the  stem  of  one  of  the  vessels,  they  were  so  far  moved  by  old  re- 
collections as  to  bend  down  on  their  knees,  and  do  reverence  to  it 
This  movement,  which  betrayed  their  secret  and  ancient  faith, 
led  to  an  eager  inquiry  and  a  more   intimate  communication; 
which  the  Moors  no  sooner  remarked,  then  they  drove  Ihc  Abys- 
sinians  out  of  the  ship,  and  carefully  prevented  the  voyagers  from 
holding  any  further  intercourse  with  these  strangers.     Notwith- 
standing these  unfavourable  symptoms,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
wood  and  water  induced  Gama  to  send  two  boats'  crews  daily  on 
shore,  where  they  obtained  an  ample  supply  at  a  moderate  rate. 
One  day  these  boats,  having  gone  beyond  the  range  of  the  ships, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  seven  large  barks,  whence  was  dis- 
charged a  cloud  of  darts,  spears,  and  javelins.     The  natives  were 
soon  driven  off  by  a  volley  of  fire-arms,  and  their  conduct  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  xeque.     Sundry  transactions  followed,  and  pro- 
mises were  alternately  made  and  broken,  till  Vasco,  by  the  terror 
of  his  artillery,  and  the  threat  of  reducing  Mozambique  to  ashes, 
compelled  the  governor  to  allow  him  to  complete  his  supplies,  and 
also  to  grant  him  a  pilot  for  Mombaza,  where  he  was  assured  that 
he  would  find  a  more  skilful  one  to  conduct  him  to  India. 
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Oe  111  €f  Apia, 

but  iD-fiMMded  icgrety  ksvi^ 
gnde  diafc  tkb  w»  a  CkriitiiB  citj. 
meot  melMd  MmlMn,  wUcfc,  OB^n 
to  caonfain  at  least  a  ]ar]ge  pniportioB  €£ 
iitiialfo.  OB  an  deratBd  point  ok  lanQ 
focA  from  a  great  4linlanrft  at  aea,  del^lrfBd  the  cjcis  o£  dm 
nen;  tlie  booaes  baQt  of  good  sione^  witlitemeea  and 
like  tiboae  of  Porti^al,  incited  a  pleamg  fflnaon,  as  iffhsj 
approadmig  their  natiTe  shore.  They  soon  saw  a  boat 
out  with  fimr  persons  apparently  of  conaeqoence,  who^  on 
the  usual  inqmnea,  and  leaniing  the  object  of  die  adrentannjjf 
assured  them  that  their  arrhral  would  afford  the  greatest 
to  themselTes  and  to  the  king^  and  that  all  thdr  wants  wodA  bft 
snpplied.  Mnch  care,  thoogh  probably  without  saoeefli^ 
taken  to  present  intereoorse  between  them  and  the  trusty 
from  MozamHqne.  The  admiral  was  urged  to  land  immedSaiely^ 
and  this  request  was  reiterated  next  day  by  another  party ;  bol 
he  chose  previously  to  send  two  sailors  on  shore  to  make  ofaaer> 
vations.  These  last  were  entirely  pleased  with  everythiag  thiej 
saw,  having  been  received  by  the  king  without  much  pon^  iNlfc 
with  great  kindness ;  and  having  been  introduced  to  merchante 
from  Gozerat,  who  professed  themselves  Christiuis,  were  assarad 
by  them  that  Gama,  on  landing,  would  meet  with  many  of  the 
same  faith.  The  admiral  no  longer  hesitated ;  and  next  d«y  Ae 
vessels  began  to  move  into  the  harbour.  Providentially,  wUk' 
that  of  the  conmiander  was  near  the  beach,  it  seemed  in  danger 
of  striking  a  sandbank,  to  avert  which  an  anchor  was  let  down. 
This  operation  gave  occasion  to  violent  running  to  and  fro^  and  to 
those  loud  clamours  which  European  mariners  are  wont  to  raise 
in  such  emergencies.  Hereupon  the  Moors  on  board  were  seized 
with  such  a  panic  that  they,  along  with  the  Mozambique  pilot| 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  full  speed  to  the  shore.    Hiis 


filanHf  ihxmgh  groundleE^^,  disclosed  to  Gama  t||»  < 

which  he  bad  nearly  fallen  a  victim.     He 

hig  fonaer  station,  wLere  it  required  the  jnTntml  TifHiim  t^  d9>* 

feat  the  repeated  att^mptB  whJch  were  mndd  Ijr  iSbm 

snrpriae  his  sbipa  or  cat  tbe  cablen*     He  purMsd  WkA 

boat,  baying  on  board  tbirteeu  meiif  wtiom  be  twlrf  null,  ImI 

^  eompelled  them  to  show  btm  the  way  to  Meliiid%  a  tOiQi  nUdl 

w«a  at  no  great  distance,  and  where  be  hoped  il  lait  tO  < 

pilot  for  tbe  Indian  Sea* 

Mdinda  proved  a  large,  weU-built,  beautiM  ^iiff  i 

i^  numerous  gardens  and  forests  of  palm-trees  flTOWadl  Wift  per- 

tpetnal  verdure.     The  king^  though  a  Mobammidtt,  ild  iailMnd 

litb  tbe  usual  bigotry  of  that  faith,  appears  to  hKf0  .been  oflier- 

wise  a  prince  of  liberal  and  enlightened  viewiy  wbo  fVir  ell  tile 

adrantagcs  which  his  subjects  might  derive  fraOk  Intoieenfie  wUk 

an  opulent  and  powerful  people.   The  Moors,  tliimliie^  beii^  eeol 

on  shore,  returned  with  assurances  which  bore  a  greeler  eir  of 

sincerity  than  any  received  in  the  cities  hitherto  yisited.     Game, 

hofwefetf  was  still  too  prudent  to  accept  the  invitation  to  visit 

Mdinda^  pretending  that  his  master  had  strictly  prohibited  him 

from  landing;  but  he  proposed  a  meeting  in  boats  between  his 

Teeeels  and  the  shore.     His  majesty,  accordingly,  was  soon  seen 

appxMching  in  a  spacious  silk  pavilion  open  in  front,  where  he 

appeared  seated  in  a  chair  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  four 

men.    Yasco  then  manned  his  boats,  having  his   officers  and 

sailors  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  sounding  trumpets;  and, 

that  some  fear  might  mingle  with  the  joy  of  the  Africans,  he  gave 

orders  to  fire  a  round  of  artillery.     This  salute  produced  an  efiect 

beyond  expectation;  the  natives,  with  every  mark  of  alarm,  were 

liastening  back  to  the  shore,  when  he  made  a  signal  to  conclude 

this  warlike  compliment.     He  then  rowed  up  to  the  royal  barge, 

and  had  a  most  satisfactory  interview.   The  king  was  even  inspired 

with  such  confidence  that  he  sailed  round  the  ships,  examining 

their   structure,  and  putting  various   questions  respecting  the 

nature  and  uses  of  the  artillery.     He  inquired  about  the  King  of 
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Portngal,  his  power,  the  number  of  his  armed  ressels,  and  Tariooi 
other  particulars.  After  this  friendly  communication,  the  ad- 
venturers received  on  board  many  distinguished  visiters,  amoag 
whom  were  several  Banian  merchants  from  Guzerat, ''  Fythagoreii 
philosophers/'  who  held  it  a  crime  to  kill  or  eat  any  living  thiag. 
An  image  of  the  Virgin  being  presented  to  those  aagea,  tiuf 
worshipped  her  with  much  more  profound  adoration  than  tin 
Europeans  themselves,  presenting  her  with  pepper,  clove8,aiid 
other  precious  spices.  This  complaisance  probably  originated  ia 
the  common  usage  of  venerating  images,  or  from  some  resemUaDee 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  adoration;  but  the  Portuguese  van 
willing  to  regard  their  conduct  as  indicating  some  tincture  of 
Christianity,  which  might,  they  supposed,  have  been  introdtteed 
by  the  missionaries  of  St  Thomas.  Amid  this  increasing  iBoaSBr 
arity,  Gama  no  longer  hesitated  to  sail  along  the  coast,  viewing^ 
as  he  proceeded,  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  Arab  cavalry.  The 
king  came  down  to  the  shore,  and  urged  him  to  land;  but  the 
admiral  still  thought  it  prudent,  under  pretext  of  strict  injunctions 
from  his  master,  to  decline  this  invitation. 

The  Portuguese  commander  being  now  supplied  with  a  tmsfy 
pilot,  Malemo  Cana,  a  native  of  Guzerat,  quitted  on  the  26tli 
April  the  African  coast,  to  which  his  own  progress  and  that  of 
his  countrymen  had  hitherto  been  confined,  and  launched  into  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  could  now  see  at  (moe 
the  northern  and  southern  polar  constellations,  the  former  of  which 
had  long  been  invisible.  As  yet  it  was  a  new  thing  for  European 
mariners  to  steer  three  thousand  miles  through  a  waste  of  water 
where  nothing  appeared  except  sea  and  sky.  But  at  lengtli, 
being  wafted  by  favouring  breezes,  they  happily  performed  this 
voyage,  and  in  twenty-three  days  beheld  a  high  and  bold  coast, 
which  the  pilot  declared  to  be  India.  It  was  not,  however,  con- 
tiguous to  Calicut;  but  a  change  of  course  brought  them  in  four 
days  to  a  station  whence  Gama  descried  that  large  city  stretching 
far  along  the  shore,  having  behind  it  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain 
terminated  by  a  distant  range  of  lofty  mountains.     The  object  of 
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luB  adventurous  voyage,  and  that  of  Portuguese  ambition  and 
eoteiprise  during  successiTe  ages,  was  now  attained;  he  was  on 
the  shores  of  Hindostan.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  was 
mingled  with  loud  acchunations  of  joy  at  having  brought  this  high 
adventure  to  so  glorious  an  issue. 

Gama  had  now  to  consider  in  what  manner  a  communication 
might  be  opened  with  the  court  of  Calicut,  and  such  privileges 
obtained  as  would  enable  his  countrymen  to  carry  on  an  advan- 
tageous commerce  on  this  opulent  shore.  The  Mohammedans  under 
Seeunder  had  already  established  their  empire  over  the  northern 
plain  of  Hindostan;  but  the  Southern  Peninsula,  and  even  the 
Deccan,  were  still  in  possession  of  numerous  native  princes  with 
various  degrees  of  power.  Among  these,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
a  great  pre-eminence  was  held  by  the  sovereign  of  Calicut,  bearing 
the  title  of  Zamorin,  or  ''  King  of  Kings.''  He  was  a  Hindoo, 
superstitious  but  tolerant,  and  opened  his  ports  to  merchants  of 
every  religion.  The  commercial  world,  however,  at  that  period 
consisted  entirely  of  Moors  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  who,  by 
their  numbers  and  influence,  possessed  extensive  means  of  render- 
ing a  residence  at  Calicut  dangerous  to  their  enemies  or  rivals. 
The  commander,  that  he  might  proceed  with  all  due  caution, 
began  by  sending  ashore  his  pilot,  along  with  a  condemned 
criminal,  who  had  been  brought  out  expressly  to  meet  the  hazard 
of  such  perilous  missions.  Considerable  anxiety  was  felt,  after  a 
whole  day  and  night  had  elapsed  without  any  tidings,  and  when 
all  their  barks  were  observed  carefully  shunning  the  Portuguese 
as  if  they  had  been  an  infected  race.  At  length  the  boat  appeared 
with  the  two  messengers  and  a  third  person  on  board.  The  former 
reported,  that,  on  their  first  landing,  they  had  drawn  round  them 
an  immense  crowd,  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  European 
sailor,  and  eager  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  being  he  was.  In  this 
somewhat  awkward  situation,  they  were  accosted  by  a  Moor 
calling  himself  Monzaide,*  who  stated  that  he  had  come  originally 

*  In  Castanheda  the  name  is  Bontaybo.    However  unlike,  the  two  words  ure  probaLly 
corruptions  of  the  same  oriental  sound. 
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from  Tunis,  where  he  had  formed  an  acqnaintanoe  with  iSt»  ] 
gnese,  and  had  even  emhraoed  the  Christian  £uth.  He  : 
them  to  his  house,  entertained  them  with  saromy  cates  anl  ] 
and,  on  learning  the  ohject  of  their  mission,  professed  his  i 
tion  to  act  as  their  friend.  In  pursuance  of  his  kind 
he  accompanied  them  to  the  ship ;  on  entering  which  he  : 
ately  addressed  Gama  with  the  frankest  cordiality,  IniddiDgJ 
welcome  to  a  country  where  he  would  find  in  abundance  < 
rubies,  spices,  and  all  other  valuable  commodities.  The  1 
mentioned,  was  then  at  Panane,  a  smaller  town  about  five  1 
distant,  whither  he  advised  the  admiral  to  send  messengen^  i 
questing  permission  to  land  and  engage  in  traffic.  Yaseo* 
spatched  two  of  his  men  along  with  Monzaide,  by  whom  they  i 
introduced  to  the  monarch,  who  gave  them  the  most 
reception.  That  prince,  having  inquired  whence  they  eame^  j 
the  particulars  of  their  voyage,  declared  they  were  heartily  wiK^ 
come  to  his  dominions,  and  invited  them  to  come  round  t^^  Iitf9| 
port  of  Pandarane  as  more  secure  than  that  of  Calicut,  whidi  ^ 
merely  an  open  roadstead.  This  recommendation,  being  ea&nif 
in  unison  with  Gama's  own  views  of  the  two  nautical  po8itioii% 
inspired  him  with  additional  confidence.  He  allowed  himfleU^ 
without  hesitation,  to  be  guided  to  Pandarane,  though  he  dediaei 
to  go  altogether  so  far  into  the  harbour  as  the  pilot  appealed  l» 
wish.  Here  he  received  a  message  requesting  that  he 
visit  the  king,  into  whose  presence  the  cutwal,  or  principal  i 
was  appointed  to  conduct  him.  The  leading  men  among liki 
now  besought  the  admiral  to  pause  before  placing  his 
the  power  of  this  unknown  potentate,  surrounded  with  sodi  a  1 
of  his  mortal  enemies ;  but  he  magnanimously  replied,  Aaft  im 
could  not  otherwise  ftdfil  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  hie  eoott- 
try^  which  he  was  determined  on  no  account  to  postpone  to  Us 
own  personal  safety*  Leavings  ther^ure,  directions  fer  their  eon- 
dnet^  in  case  of  his  being  detained  or  sufiering  any  Tioleiieey  he 
pel  himself  with  twelve  men  under  the  goidanoe  of  the  cntwaL 
GanH)  in  landing  ibr  the  first  time  oe  the  shores  of  leffia. 
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endeavoured  to  make  a  somewhat  brilliant  appearance.      His 

sailors,  inAtheirbest  attire,  moved  in  regular  order,  with  trumpets 

sounding.     He  was  immediately  elevated  into  a  palanquin,  and 

carried  forward  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  with  such  rapidity 

that  bis  attendants,  who  were  on  foot,  were  soon  left  behind.   Thus 

he  found  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Hindoos;  but  they 

made  no  improper  use  of  their  advantage.     On  reaching  the  banks 

of  a  river,  the  bearers  waited  for  the  remainder  of  the  party, 

whom  they  embarked  in  two  almadias  or  country-boats.     There 

now  appeared  in  view  a  splendid  pagoda  with  lofty  pillars  of  brass, 

where  the  Portuguese  were  invited  to  land.     They  chose,  on  very 

slender  grounds,  to  conclude  that  this  must  be  a  Christian  temple, 

— ^because  the   half-naked  ministers  wore  strings  of  beads  like 

those  of  the  Romish  priests,  sprinkled  the  company  with  water 

which  might  be  consecrated,  and  presented  sandal- wood  powdered, 

as  the  Catholics  do  ashes.     The  Europeans,  being  ushered  into 

the  grand  apartment,  found  the  walls  covered  with  images,  which 

being  willing  to  identify  with  those  of  the  Madonna  and  saints, 

they  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  ground.     Juan  de  la  Sala, 

however,  chancing  to  look  up  and  observe  the  strange  and  uncouth 

aspect  of  these  imaginary  apostles,  some  of  whom  brandished  four 

or  five  arms  and  had  enormous  teeth  projecting  out  of  their  mouths, 

judged  it  advisable  to  guard  himself  by  the  exclamation, — "If 

these  be  devils,  it  is  God  whom  I  worship.*'     The  others  laughed; 

and  soon  verifying  with  their  own  eyes  the  just  grounds  of  bis 

apprehension,  started  up  and  regained  the  boats. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Calicut,  to  which  the  zamorin  had 
now  returned,  they  were  joined  by  several  friends  of  the  oiitwal, 
and  other  nobles  or  nairs,  who  escorted  them  to  the  palace  in 
great  state,  with  sound  of  trumpet.  This  royal  residence,  though 
Luilt  only  of  earth,  was  of  large  extent,  delightfully  situated  amid 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  They  were  received  at  the  gate 
by  a  venerable  old  man,  the  chief  Bramin,  dressed  in  white  robes 
emblematic  of  purity.  He  took  Gama  by  the  hand,  and  led  hira 
through  long  halls  into  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  sovereign 
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was  found  reclining  in  mil  the  laxarions  pomp  of  the  East 
couch  was  spread  on  a  sort  of  platform  or  stage  raised  fboif%  i 
general  level  of  the  apartment ;  his  rohe  of  the  finest  cottoiii  i 
his  silk  turhan,  were  hoth  richly  embroidered  with  gold;  hm] 
ears  depended  rings  adorned  with  the  finest  brilliants;  anijll 
naked  legs  and  arms  were  covered  with  bracelets  of  gold  i 
cious  stones.     On  one  side  an  old  man  held  a  golden  platiy.^ 
which  was  the  betel-leaf  and  areca,  the  chewing  of  whid^l 
esteemed  a  great  luxury  among  oriental  nations;  while  (HL  i 
other  side  was  a  golden  vase  to  receive  it  when  chewed, 
lofty  potentate,  on  the  approach  of  the  Portuguese,  merely  i 
his  head  from  the  embroidered  pillow  on  which  it  rested, 
made  a  sign  to  an  attendant  to  seat  Gama  on  one  of  the 
leading  to  the  throne.     He,  however,  received   graciously 
admiral's  credentials,  and  promised  to  examine  them  at  leis 
meantime  recommending  that  he  should  retire  to  rest,  and  ap 
ing  for  that  purpose  a  place  where  he  would  be  secure  against  i 
annoyance  from  his  Moorish  adversaries. 

The  admiral  proposed  to  wait  next  day  upon  the  zamoriii|  iMlli 
was  informed  that  he  must  abide  the  prince's  commands;  and  tHaa^^ 
that  this  second  interview  must  be  accompanied  with  a  presenti  Ig^l 
the  value  of  which  the  greatness  of  his  royal  master,  and  the  i 
portance  of  his  own  mission,  would  be  measured.     Gama,  aoocndr'  1 
ing  to  De  Barros,  bad  been  ^lly  aware  that  everything  in  the  ;. 
East  must  begin  and  end  with  gifts;  yet  his  appointments  did  not  ; 
indicate  any  consciousness  of  this  important  truth.     He  had  been 
provided  with  no  royal  robe  or  precious  stone,  and  his  osij  le-  ■ 
source  was  to  select  from  his  stores  something  which  might  maki^  - 
an  appearance  not  wholly  unsuitable.     He  produced,  th^rcfim^ 
some  scarlet  cloth,  six  hats,  a  few  pieces  of  brass  and  coral,  with 
a  little  sugar  and  honey.    On  viewing  this  intended  donation,  the 
cutwal  and  his  attendants  burst  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter, 
declaring  that,  so  far  from  becoming  so  powerful  a  sovereign  as 
his  master  was  represented,  it  was  such  as  the  meanest  merchant 
who  entered  the  port  would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  the 
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great  zamorin.     They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send  no 
present  at  all  than  one  of  so  little  value.     Gama,  however,  after 
serions  meditation,  determined,  wisely  it  should  seem,  that  the 
gifi,  such  as  it  was,  should  be  sent,  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tion that,  having  left  Lisbon  under  much  uncertainty,  and  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  reaching  Calicut,  he  came  unprovided  with  any 
present  from  his  royal  master,  and  could  only  select  from  his  own 
stores  what  might  seem  least  unworthy  of  his  majesty's  acceptance; 
but  that,  in  his  next  voyage,  this  failure  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated.     The  king,  apparently  satisfied  with  this  apology, 
admitted  the  admiral  to  an  interview,  at  which,  if  we  may  believe 
the  historians,  he  assigned,  as  the  chief  motive  of  his  voyage,  the 
belief  of  the  zamorin  being  a  Christian  prince, — and  received  even 
on  that  head  a  satisfactory  answer.     But,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
there  most  have  been  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension. 

Hitherto,  it  appears  that  the  king,  actuated  by  motives  of  the 
soundest  policy,  had  shown  a  decided  disposition  to  favour  the 
Portuguese.  The  Moors,  however,  who  saw  in  these  amicable 
feelings  their  own  worst  fears  confirmed,  determined  to  leave  no 
means  untried  for  the  destruction  of  their  rivals.  Their  leading 
men  held  a  meeting,  and  represented  to  each  other,  in  exaggerated 
colours,  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened  from  this 
western  people.  The  astrologers  announced  visions  which  had 
appeared  to  them  of  fleets  destroyed  or  sunk  in  consequence  of 
the  entrance  of  these  detested  strangers  into  the  Indian  Seas;  and 
the  conclusion  was,  that  no  exertion  should  be  omitted  by  which 
they  might  destroy  their  vessels.  As,  however,  their  direct 
interference  would  be  justly  imputed  to  motives  of  rivalry,  they 
adopted  a  circuitous  course.  Having  subscribed  a  large  sum, 
they  bribed  the  cutwal,  who  possessed  the  intimate  confidence 
of  his  master,  and  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  but 
by  a  view  to  his  welfare.  This  officer  represented  that  all  the 
accounts  from  the  West  described  those  strangers  as  persons  of  a 
very  dififerent  class  from  what  they  had  described  themselves; 
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that,  instead  of  being  mercbanis  or  ambassadors  fix>iii  maj  ] 
they  were  pirates,  who,  haying  by  their  crimes  rendered 
European  seas  unsafe  for  them,  had  unhappily  sought  in  the  1 
an  escape  from  justice,  and  a  sphere  in  which  to  exerciBe 
criminal  vocation.     He  added,  that,  in  their  passage  aloi^ 
coast  of  Africa,  they  had  committed  the  most  dreadful  i 
firing  upon  the  towns,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants;  of  wl 
they  were  so  conscious,  that,  though  received  at  Melinda  ia 
most  friendly  manner,  they  could  by  no  entreaty  be 
upon  to  land.     It  was  manifest  that  had  they  come,  as  thej  ] 
tended,  under  the  commission  of  a  great  monarch,  they  would] 
brought  some  present  corresponding  to  his  dignity,  instead 
offering  one  of  which  the   meanest  trading  captain  wooUl 
ashamed. 

The  king,  considerably  moved  by  these  representationSi  m 
for  Gama,  who  possessed  no  means  of  directly  renting  the  ohargiQa;.; 
but  he  entered  into  very  full  explanations,  with  which  his  mijesty 
appeared  satisfied,  and  allowed  him  to  depart  unmolested.    Thft  ^ 
admiral,  who  did  not  quite  admire  the  aspect  of  affairs,  had 
sooner  left  the  palace  than  he  got  into  his  palanquin,  and  sol  cC  i 
fuU  speed  for  the  ships.  The  cutvval,  however,  using  great  dOigWMI^ 
overtook  him  with  a  body  of  his  nairs,  and  politely  rallied  Yase^ 
on  his  extreme  haste,  which,  he  said,  had  nearly  deprived  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  his  escort.     It  behoved  the  commander  t^ 
frame  some  apology,  and  express  a  satisfaction  which  he  waft  &r 
from  feeling.     Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Pandarane^  and.    -J 
eagerly  inquired  for  a  boat;  but  none,  he  was  assured,  ooidd  1»  J 
found  at  the  moment;  and  he  was,  with  some  difficulty,  prevaSei  :, 
upon  to  spend  the  night  in  a  spacious  mansion  fitted  up  fi>r  hii  '  | 
reception.     In  the  morning  he  was  early  prepared  for  depaxkire; 
when,  in  confirmation  of  his  secret  fears,  he  found  all  the  aveanes 
strictly  guarded  by   nairs,  and  his  egress  politely  but  firmly 
i*eaistod.     lie  was  a  prisoner.     The  cutwal  was  inflexible  as  to 
hU  dutontion,  yet  treated  him  with  the  utmost  politeness  and 
respoot,  and  ovon  exhausted  every  form  of  courteous  importunity 
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UfmXt  ofOKlaatoMnd  oofc  an  otder  finr  brfngiiig  tba  shipt 

Am  to  A*  fhora.    He  leptxMcntad  tba  many  duigers  they  in* 

mmd  m  Img  tm  tbcj  wen  kept  toning  in  en  open  roedrteedi 

itfi  fle  peiitaen  whieh  he  noommended  wodd  et  onee  pleee 

'9m  ie  aeftlgr,  end  eeeore  the  eonfidenoe  of  the  lamorin,  who 

•llinit  hnl  inteqpiet  their  present  thynesa  bto  a  proof  of  gwli 

mi  Abe.    Gene,  ftlly  aware  that  this  propoaal  was  niged  solely 

httahofe  of  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  horning  or  otherwise 

iiptnjiag  his  iressds,  ehose  to  dissemble  his  eonvietion,  and 

wmdf  leplied  thi^  Us  ships,  from  their  large  dimensions,  eodd 

Sit  withoot  haaud  he  drawn  on  shore,  like  the  flat-bottomed 

Maof  India.    Seeing  eleariy  that  the  aamorin's  oflkers  were 

sitfig  withoit  any  anthority  ftom  him,  he  assnmed  a  high  tons^ 

ssd  rsselnlely  dedared  that,  by  some  channel  or  other,  he  would 

U^^  Ua  gneraaeee  under  the  Yiew  of  their  monarch.   At  length 

he  waa  nUowed  to  go  on  board,  after  baring  landed  part  of  his 

esigo,  whieh  he  left  under  charge  ci  his  £Mtor  Diego  Dias,  and 

Alvaro  de  Braga  his  secretary. 

The  catwal  and  the  Moors,  since  they  could  not  keep  Gama  in 
confinement,  studied  to  spoil  his  market;  and  they  had  inflaenco 
sufficient  to  prevent  almost  every  purchaser  from  repairing  to 
Pandarane.  He  sent  Diaz  to  complain  of  this  conduct  to  the 
zamofin,  who  appeared  always  disposed  to  favour  traffic,  and 
allowed  the  cargo  to  he  brought  to  Calicut,  where  it  was  advan- 
tageously disposed  of.  These  transactions  led  to  considerable 
intimacy  with  the  natives,  many  of  whom  went  familiarly  on 
board  the  ships.  Yet  the  Moors  abated  nothing  of  their  enmity; 
and  Monzaide  sent  advice,  that  they  had  at  length  completely 
gained  over  the  king  to  their  hostile  views.  Of  this  Diaz  was 
soon  made  sensible,  when  he  waited  on  his  majesty  to  take  leave, 
and  to  request  that  he  would  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  trade, 
and  fulfil  the  intention  formerly  expressed  of  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal.  His  hopes  were  at  once  chilled  by  the  cold 
and  frowning  looks  of  the  prince, — an  effect  which  he  had  it  not 
in  hia  power  to  remove  by  the  presentation  of  a  suitablei  gift.     On 
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his  letam  he  found  himself  escofted  hy  a  large  body  of 
token  as  he  at  first  hoped  of  respect;  but  when  he  reached  ttB 
huctatj  they  immediately  placed  him  nnder  dose  coniwiqaBifc 
Gama  being,  through  his  steady  friend  Monzaide,  dnly  wppnti 
of  this  outrage,  felt  his  situation  somewhat  embarrassing.   JvdgipK 
it  necessary  to  dissemble,  he  reoeiTed  soooessiYe  parties  of  Al 
natives  with  his  accustomed  cordiality,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  t» 
the  king  betraying  no  consciousness  of  any  injurious  oondwl 
The  Indians  accordingly  resumed  their  intercourse  with  the  BUM 
confidence  as  formerly,  and  he  had  at  length  the  satis&ctkM  to 
see  the  approach  of  a  boat,  having  on  board  six  nairs  and 
other  distinguished  personages.     These  had  no  sooner  entered  tiiB 
vessel  than  they  were  arrested  and  placed  in  close  custody.     Tha 
admiral  then  wrote  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  this  step,  and 
adding,  that  as  soon  as  his  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  reLeaaa 
the  factor  and  secretary  he  would  receive  his  own  subjects  im 
return.   The  zamorin  pretended  ignorance  of  the  factor's  detentioii, 
yet  appeared  little  disposed  to  yield  to  this  compulsory  mode  of 
redress.     Garoa,  determining  then  to  take  summary  measures, 
weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail.     Presently  seven  boats  were  seen 
pulling  out  from  the  shore  with  the  utmost  speed;  in  one  of  which 
were  discerned  the  factor  and  secretary.     They  were  cautiooslj 
sent  forward  in  a  boat  by  themselves,  in  which  Yasoo  returned 
the  principal  captives.     He  nevertheless  detained  several  <^  his 
prisoners,  who  be  hoped  might  be  gained  over  by  good  treatment, 
and,  after  seeing  the  splendour  of  the  realm  of  Portugal  and  the 
honour  in  which  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  held,  might 
return  next  year  with  a  report  calculated  to  dispel  the  injnrioiu 
suspicions  instilled  into  their  sovereign. 

This  conduct  was  manifestly  unjust  and  unwise,  confirming  for 
the  present  all  the  suspicions  of  the  prince,  and  inspiring  him 
with  irreconcilable  enmity.  He  immediately  despatched  a  squadron 
of  boats,  which  closely  followed  the  Portuguese,  watching  every 
opportunity  of  attack.  A  spy  who  came  out  from  Goa,  being 
discovered  and  tortured,  confessed  that  the  zabaio,  or  soyereign 
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of  Uiat  territoiy,  was  busily  equipping  an  armament  destined  for 
tbeir  destruction;  and  that  every  bay,  creek,  and  river,  were  filled 
with  boats  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  co-operate  in  the 
HBDfi  undertaking.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  European 
dne^  thoi]^b  somewhat  unprepared  for  the  voyage,  could  no 
keger  delay  his  departure,  and  accordingly  resolved  to  steer  across 
Att  formidable  ocean  which  separated  him  from  the  African 
eoist.  He  had  a  tedious  passage  of  four  months,  delayed  alter- 
liiiely  by  storms  and  calms,  while  the  scurvy  renewed  its  terrible 
mrages  among  his  several  crews. 

In  a  most  exhausted  state  he  reached  Magadoxo,  a  more 
northerly  port  than  any  he  had  formerly  visited;  but,  learning 
tint  it  was  entirely  in  possession  of  a  bigoted  tribe  of  Moors,  he 
chose  rather  to  proceed- to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Melinda.  There 
he  was  received  with  the  wonted  cordiality,  and  amply  supplied 
with  fresh  provisions,  which  could  not,  however,  arrest  the  mortality 
that  had  begun  to  rage  on  board.  The  sailors  were  so  reduced  in 
strength  and  number  that  they  could  not  undertake  to  navigate 
all  the  three  vessels  round  the  Cape;  and  hence  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  bum  the  St.  Raphael,  and  convey  her  stores  on 
board  of  the  two  other  ships.  In  his  progress  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  touched  at  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pcmba,  and  Monfia, 
and  met  a  good  reception;  but  avoided  having  any  communication 
with  Mozambique.  Being  regularly  supplied  with  fresh  pro- 
visions, all  his  men,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Cape,  were  fit  for 
duty,  and  they  met  with  no  farther  obstruction  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  continent.  The  admiral,  however,  had  to  sustain  at 
Terceira  the  deep  affliction  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Paulo,  who  had  strengthened  the  ties  of  kindred  by  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  aided  this  grand  expedition.  On  the 
29th  August  1499  Gama  entered  the  Tagus,  after  a  voyage  of 
two  years  and  two  months,  in  which  he  had  fully  explored  a  new 
path  to  the  commerce  and  empire  of  India.  But  of  the  hundred 
and  eight  mariners  who  had  originally  manned  the  vessels,  only 
fifty-five  returned  to  their  native  country. 
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Gama,  according  to  the  devotional  and  somewliat  supenlitiolis  ' 
spirit  of  the  age,  repaired  first  to  the  convent  of  Bethleheaii  a 
spent  eight  days  in  paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Oar 
He  then  made  his  entry  into  Lisbon  with  a  pomp  resembling  i 
of  a  royal  conqueror.  The  king  celebrated  his  arrival  with 
fights,  puppet-shows,  dog-feats,  and  other  entertainments  i 
the  taste  of  that  rude  age.  He  bestowed  upon  him  and 
posterity  the  titles  of  Don,  and  of  Conde  de  Yidigueira; 
him  a  liberal  pension,  to  be  commuted  as  soon  as  possible  il 
landed  estate;  and  finally  granted  the  still  more  valuable pcif 
of  importing,  to  a  considerable  amount,  Indian  spices  free  rfibll^J 
That  Our  Lady  also  might  obtain  her  reward,  he  raised  a  0p]eBill| 
temple  to  her  honour,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  i 
palace. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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fUts^ij  Etvceptlcin^^liULjrruld  wUh  tlifr  M^hh-i — f  uctorj  deitrb^ i:d—  ituAille  PrttCDcdlut^n— 
EitiMMiQ^pnl  at  Coohtn— RttUTD^Jutn  d^Xtievii— Scmnd  V4>a4rf  t^FOaina— H\i  HrvQr« 
h««fljiie3  at  Cftlkot^VUlti  Cocti^n— Wm  bctw«s  Cillcot  ahJ  CMhln-Ejji^otti  of 
I  fkliHu— Lop«  J^DATci^AIiDfijdA — llmTttLniv  War  l;i  GuiC3^(— AJibuqa^nguo— t^rkKuccoB- 
M  Attempt  «a  Cullcut— RdiuctlDii  nt  Cto*—Exin\)tivm.  from  tJi*t  Oiy — It*  llc^flrrfj— 
I  Mans  eaip]i}y vd  fur  ccmcntl  n  g  t  tic  F^irttiff owe  Fom  ct—  Cooqitfiil  of  lUUATk^  Of  (rtmut— 
Ajlbtafnerque  ia  npeTwdtHS— DJo^Eitept  of  rvnoffBCie  Dotniuiod— Renurkiblt  Viefm 
ttm^^GvnvT^  Con/eJi^ricy  n^tn&t  tile  rortufucao— ncfGared-HteJi/  I>«citafl--Wan 
iftb  tbe  I>iitch-- WltL  tlw  Englbb-Low  &ljit«  of  tbeir  Piiwfr, 

KoT  B  moment  w&a  lotit  hj  the  ForCiiguese  in  follo^rmg  out  the 
j  ftaad  objects  of  naval  and  oommeruial  enterprise*  An  nrniaraent 
r^FM  imniediately  equipped,  at  ibat  time  considered  truly  fomiid* 
'ible,  and  wbich,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  and  twelve  bmidred 
men,  was  indeed  ^nfficient  to  keep  the  eea  against  all  the  navies 
of  the  East,  The  comniand  was  not  bestowed  upon  Gama; 
whether  it  was  that  an  opposite  interest  had  begun  to  prevail  at 
court,  or  that  his  conduct  in  the  former  expedition  was  not  con- 
sidered as  altogether  discreet  and  conciliatory.  On  this,  as  on 
everj  other  subject  which  might  afifect  the  reputation  of  their 
sovereign,  the  national  writers  niaintain  a  profound  silence.  The 
new  admiral  was  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  person  perfectly  qualified  for 
this  important  undertaking.  He  was  accompanied  by  eight 
Franciscan  friars,  and,  according  to  De  Barros,  was  instructed  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  country  which  should  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  preaching. 

On  the  8th  March  1500,  the  king  repaired  to  the  convent  of 
Bethlehem,  heard  mass,  and  delivered  a  consecrated  banner  to 
Cabral,  who  then  kissed  his  majesty's  hand  and  embarked.  The 
assembled  multitude  beheld  the  fleet  depart  next  day  with  sensa- 
tions of  joy,  much  more  general  and  unmixed  than  those  with 
which  they  had  seen  Gama  set  forth  on  his  bolder  and  mor0 
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doubtful  adventure.  The  passage  through  the  Atlantic  was  dis-  j 
tinguished  by  a  brilliant  discovery.  Standing  westward  to  avoid.  '4 
Africa,  the  admiral  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  another  fj 
shore,  extensive,  fertile,  finely  wooded,  and  evidently  forming  part  f] 
of  the  continent  recently  made  known  by  Columbus.  This  coast  i 
was  that  of  Brazil,  which  proved  afterwards  the  brightest  jewaL  | 
in  the  crown  of  Portugal,  continuing  to  shine  aft;er  all  the  others  1 
were  dimmed.  From  thence  he  steered  direct  for  the  Gape  o?  ^ 
Good  Hope,  where,  during  more  than  two  months,  he  was  inyolvedL  i 
in  the  most  frightful  tempests,  in  which  he  lost  four  of  bis  ahipi.  j 
In  one  of  them  was  the  renowned  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  dmi 
perished  in  those  stormy  seas  which  he  had  been  the  firat  fo 
brave.  Cabral  had  only  three  vessels  with  him  when  he  doubled 
the  Cape,  which  he  passed  without  having  seen  it.  Like  his  pra- 
decessor,  he  missed  Sofala,  though  in  its  vicinity  he  detained  a 
vessel  which  had  been  richly  laden  with  gold;  but  the  crew, 
prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked 
by  pirates,  had  thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  overboard.  Oa 
being  assured  that  no  injury  would  be  done  to  them,  nor  to  any 
other  friendly  ship,  they  expressed  the  deepest  regret,  and  raiiily 
implored  the  Portuguese  to  use  the  magical  powers  which  ihej 
were  understood  to  possess,  to  bring  up  the  treasure  agun  from 
the  bottom.  The  discoverer  scarcely  stopped  at  Mozambique, 
but  remained  some  days  off  Quiloa,  which  he  found  a  large  and 
flouri8l\.ing  port,  situated,  too,  in  a  very  fertile  country.  The  king 
behaved  at  first  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  consented  to  bold 
an  interview  with  the  stranger  on  the  water,  though  he  waa  mora 
alarmed  than  flattered  by  being  saluted  with  a  general  discharge 
of  artillery.  But  there  soon  appeared  symptoms  of  that  jealouflj 
which  arises  from  the  difference  of  religious  creeds ;  and  hence  it 
became  manifest  that  commerce  could  not  be  transacted  upon  any 
liberal  or  advantageous  footing.  He  therefore  set  sail  for  Melindai 
where  he  met  with  the  same  agreeable  reception  which  his  coon* 
trymen  had  twice  before  experienced.  The  king  rode  over  the 
bowels  of  a  sheep  newly  killed  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
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Miilillj  foHatod  a  Tint  from  tlie  Enropean  eaptoin,  wbo^  liow- 
•w,  Cnilf  didiaed  the  pwftied  honour.  The  Ittter  then  left 
Ai  Afiien  eoeeti  ancli  after  touehing  at  the  iriand  of  Angedi?e| 
■Bi^aidie  18tii  Septembery  inTiewof  theeityof  Calieot 

He  it  aaid  to  hare  entertaiiied  eomnderable  anxiety  in  regard 
l»fle  leeeption  that  he  was  likely  to  experienoe,  after  the  abrupt 
«i  lonevhat  nneoorteoof  close  of  the  tranflactiont  with  Gama  in 
'tta  iNner  expedition.    Firat  appearances,  howcTer,  were  verj 
pmmag.    Bone  of  tlie  principal  people  came  ont  in  almadiaii 
VflMntiy-hoatB,  with  annranoea  from  the  samorin  of  the  moat 
ttndljr  dJapoaition.    Cahral  then  restored  the  captivea  carried  off 
IjrUs  pradeeeseor,  handsomely  dressed,  and  ready  to  bear  teati- 
■oay  to  thefar  good  treatment    HaTing  receiyed  an  invitation  to 
U  and  visit  the  prinee,  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  comply 
aad  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliancei  only  soliciting 
ttat  fcnr  persons  of  distinction^  whom  he  named,  shodd  be  sent 
ashostages.    To  this  proposal  the  king  very  strongly  objected, 
as  these  were  Bramins  of  high  and  holy  character,  who  could  not, 
withoat  profanation,  enter  a  ship,  or  perform  there  any  of  their 
sacred  ceremonies  and  ablutions.     The  Portuguese  commander, 
however,  stood  firm,  and  carried  his  point.     Preparaiious  were 
forthwith  made  on  shore  for  his  reception  by  erecting  a  gallery, 
which,  though  not  very  spacious,  was  richly  hung  with  carpets 
and  curtains  of  crimson  velvet  fancifully  embroidered.     Here 
Cabral,  having  equipped  his  attendants  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  formd  the  monarch  ready  to  receive  him.      The  sole 
clothing  of  his  majesty  was  a  richly-embroidered  cloth  round  the 
middle ;  but  his  person  presented  a  most  dazzling  spectacle,  being 
adorned  with  girdle,  bracelets,  rings  of  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  very  large  pearls.     The  interview  was  amicable ; 
the  present,  consisting  of  several  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
doths  ingeniously  wrought,  was  graciously  accepted,  and,  in  re- 
tarn,  fhll  liberty  was  conceded  to  establish  a  factory  in  Calicut. 
Meantime  the  hostages,  who  on  their  passage  to  the  ship  had 
shown  the  deepest  alarm  and  horror,  were  struck,  on  entering, 
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with  such  dismay,  that  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
endeavoured  to  swim  to  the  hoats ;  but  two  of  them  were  1 
back  and  thrust  into  close  confinement  This  caused  audi  a| 
on  shore,  that,  even  after  the  admiral's  return,  no  vessel  3 
venture  out  to  receive  them ;  and  these  unfortunate  chie&  i 
three  days  on  board  without  tasting  a  morsel  of  food, 
state  of  the  most  deadly  consternation,  when  at  length,  cati 
sionating  their  sufferings,  and  even  dreading  fatal  conaeqi^ 
from  their  agitated  feelings,  he  contrived  to  laud  them  <m  iij 
frequented  part  of  the  coast.  m 

The  intercourse  with  the  city  was  opened  in  a  very  proni 
manner,  and  even  some  of  the  Moors  assumed  outwardly  thod 
racter  of  friends.  It  was  intimated  to  Cabral  that  a  very  ]| 
vessel  was  passing  from  Cochin,  a  hostile  city,  having  on  h 
a  rich  cargo,  part  of  which  consisted  of  seven  elephants,  oi 
them  peculiarly  desired  by  the  zamorin,  to  whom,  therefoni 
could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  service  than  to  capture 
foreigner.  The  European  sailor,  with  less  regard  to  justice .1 
expediency,  directed  Duarte  Pacheco  to  perform  the  exploifc  ) 
a  single  caravel.  This  lieutenant,  by  means  of  his  cannon,  di 
the  ship  before  him  till  it  was  taken,  or,  according  to  Oai 
forced  into  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  where  it  became  the  prix 
the  sovereign. 

But  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  acquisition  did  not  c(»b] 
sate  for  the  alarm  inspired  by  such  a  display  of  Portugi 
prowess.  The  first  good  understanding,  accordingly,  was  i 
clouded ;  the  Moors  used  all  their  influence  with  the  native  Ji 
chants  to  prevent  any  goods  from  being  sent  to  the  adventm 
who  constantly  saw  numerous  vessels  richly  laden  taking  tl 
departure,  while  they,  after  a  delay  of  two  or  three  monthSi 
made  no  progress  towards  obtaining  a  cargo.  They  there 
laid  their  complaints  before  the  king,  whom  they  seem  to  h 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  mercantile  subjects. 
declared  that  he  could  not  prevent  such  disappointments ;  i 
the  Moors  were  too  shrewd  both  for  him  and  his  people ;  and 


r  hastily  observed,  that  ibey  liad  better  take  forciblp  poj(iw.ftHifln 
:  oTie  of  their  cargoes,  provided  Ibey  pnid  for  it  (in  crjuirable 
ricse.  Thia  Lint  wan  very  probably  thrown  out  in  ft  6t  of  it«pa- 
p^ioe^  ID  order  to  get  rid  of  tljcir  remonetrances,  witlmut  any  idoft 
[flf  its  being  practicaHy  adopted ♦  However^  Aires  Corrcft,  the 
jor,  a  itian  of  ^l  warm  and  eager  temper,  wan  dUpoued  to  receive 
i  iQ  its  Ijteral  sense  j  while  hia  pretended  friends  amonj^  the 
IfoOTS  eagerly  urged  him  not  to  neglect  the  royal  penawsbn. 
libral,  on  tbU  information  beings  tmnamitted  to  him^  felt  it  to  be 
i  itialter  of  extretne  delicacy,  and  waa  by  no  me^Oii  forward  to 
age  in  the  transaction,  Correa,  however^  sent  repeated  and 
*nt  repreaentationa  to  him,  npbralding  his  flnpinenesa,  and 
BOflt  threatening  mutiny. 
The  Moora,  meantimet  began  ofitentationaly  to  lade  a  vesi^el 
lith  the  richest  spices,  and  fixed  an  hour  for  her  depart  are,  of 
which  they  took  special  care  to  apprize  the  Portnguefte.  The 
idmiral,  on  seeing  the  ship  leave  the  harbour,  allowed  hinnRelf  lo 
be  overcome  by  the  urgency  of  hia  factor  and  agents,  and  sent 
his  boats,  which  captnrcd  it,  and  proceeded  to  transfer  itfi  precious 
contents  to  their  own  Ehips,  The  Moslems,  who  had  long  wntched 
for  tbifi  crista,  ran  inatantly  to  the  king,  representing  that  the 
band  of  pirates  were  now  seen  in  their  true  colonra,  having,  in 
defiance  of  his  royal  power,  commenced  their  aystem  of  robbery. 
His  majesty,  who  had  either  forgotten  bis  alleged  permiasioOj  or 
never  meant  it  to  be  seriously  taken,  entered  into  their  views,  and 
allowed  them  to  seek  redress  as  they  chose.  The  nairs,  and 
oAer  inhabitants  of  Calicut,  having  joined  them,  they  proceeded 
in  a  united  body  against  the  factory.  The  Portuguese  felt  so 
perfectly  secure  that  they  at  first  supposed  the  tumult  to  be  raised 
only  in  jest,  and  hence,  on  ascertaining  its  hostile  purpose,  found 
great  difficulty  in  shutting  the  gates.  Correa,  with  his  slender 
troop,  forthwith  manned  the  roof  of  the  edifice ;  but  it  was  a  con- 
test of  seventy  individuals  against  thousands,  who  rent  the  air 
with  their  cries,  and  poured  in  a  thick  cloud  of  darts  and  javelins. 
Signals  of  difltress  were  raised  to  inform  Cabral  of  their  situation, 
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who  at  first  sent  two  boats  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  all  Ms  slraD| 
with  orders  to  posh  fall  speed  to  the  shore.    Meantime  the  ] 
unable  to  effect  an  entrance,  brought  a  large  battering 
which  overthrew  part  of  the  wall,  and  affi>rded  an  inlet  tO- 
infuriated  multitude.     The  little  band  of  Europeans  war 
pletely  overpowered.     Aires  Correa  and  fifty  men  were 
the  remainder  lept  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  boatsl 

Cabral  having  witnessed  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  cftDed 
gether  his  officers,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  determined  I 
the  most  decisive  measures  to  avenge  their  wrongs.    Yet,  i 
ing  to  Castanheda,  a  short  pause  was  allowed  to  give  room  to  i 
zamorin  to  offer  an  explanation;  but  when,  instead  of  this,  i 
were  brought  that  he  was  employed  in  sharing  the  plunder  of  li 
factory,  it  was  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  a  severe 
Ten  Moorish  ships  were  attacked  and  taken,  their  cargoes  emp 
into  those  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their  crews  made  prisoners; ' 
captured  vessels  were  then  ranged  in  a  row,  set  on  fire,  and  e3E»t] 
hibited  in  full  blaze  to  the  citizens  of  Calicut.     The  assailiiyirl 
next  drew  their  squadron  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and 


begun  a  furious  discharge  of  artillery,  when  they  had  the 
faction  to  see  the  city  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  of  being  as-* 
sured  that  a  ball  had  nearly  struck  the  king,  who  hastily  fled' 
into  the  country. 

Having  thus  gratified  his  resentment,  Cabral  set  sail,  and  pro- 
ceeded southward  to  Cochin,  the  second  city  on  this  coast  as  well 
for  extent  as  for  commercial  importance.  In  those  days  the  pre- 
liminary  step  necessary  in  all  oriental  traffic  was  a  negotiatioa 
with  the  sovereign.  He  happened  at  that  juncture  to  be  in  the 
interior,  but  the  admiral  had  secured  as  a  mediator  one  Michael| 
a  yogue  or  fakir,  one  of  those  eastern  sages  who  wander  over  the 
country  half- naked,  smeared  with  cow- dung,  and  abjuring  all  the 
decencies  and  accommodations  of  social  life.  This  holy  but  un- 
couth messenger  proved  completely  successful.  The  king,  an 
oppressed  and  reluctant  vassal  of  Calicut,  saw,  in  the  commerce 
and  alliance  of  these  powerful  strangers,  the  means  of  deliverance 


from  tbii*  joke,  and  of  rftUing  hhostilf  to  an  mjuality  of  jsplcmWr 
tod  iiulepeodence.  He  even  ha«tenod  to  the  city,  cud  gavti  Ihom 
an  ainJience,  wliich  parsed  iDO*t  satihfactorily,  tliougli  tK<i  J^ortu- 

tguese  aawr  nolbmg  of  tbat  prefuse  wejdlh  wbicli  had  daz;&lcd  l1jt;in 
m  lie  peraoQ  and  court  of  the  z^morln.  Tie  city,  compared  to 
CiiIicuL}  did  not  exhibit  th<3  same  busy  and  crowded  ftceue:  ihr^rc 
ma,  however,  a  great  abundance  of  pepper,  tbc  oamtuodity  chitfly 
lalutid  hy  the  Europeans,  and  a  cargo  waj*  obt4*inftd  u*itli  thn 
'Mmost  facility.  When  they  were  ready  for  aca,  tiJinga  cam© 
^attbe  ruler  of  Calicut  had  sent  against  them  *ixly  aail^  of  which 
eighteen  were  very  large  vessels,  Cabral  went  out  with  the  ro* 
solution  to  give  them  battle,  without  much  dread  of  the  reault; 
botj  aa  a  favourable  wind  sprung  up,  ho  considtired  that  even  a 
vaU}Tj  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  hU  country,  and  that  he  ahouhi 
mora  completely  realize  the  object  of  bia  exppdltion  by  carry* 
inghome  the  cargoes  with  which  he  bad  laden  bin  vessels.  Ue 
toothed  at  Cananore,  and  met  a  reception,  if  postsiblo,  still  more 
friendly  than  at  Cochin ;  afterwards,  flteering  round  the  Cape,  he 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  3Ut  July  laOJ, 

But,  before  his  arrival,  the  king  had  aent  out  three  additional 
Rhip3  and  a  caravel^  under  Juan  de  Nueva,  to  reinforce  his  ?qua* 
dron»  This  officer  was  steering  directly  for  Calicut,  but  fortu- 
nately found  at  San  Bias,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  letter  detailing 
the  tragic  and  hostile  proceedings  which  bad  taken  place,  and 
adriHiDg  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Cochin.  He  followed  this 
course,  and  was  well  received,  thougb  the  iroora  here  alao  suc- 
ceeded in  raiding  some  obatacles  to  European  traffic.  The  zaraorin, 
on  learning  the  arrival  of  the  new  admiral,  sent  a  fleet  to  attack 
luttij  but  it  was  beaten  off  with  racb  vigour  aa  induced  the  Indiaa 
Monarch  to  make  overtures  for  accommodation,  to  which  Nueva 
iid  ant,  in  the  first  instance,  think  fit  to  listen. 

Meantime  Cabrai  had  entered  the  capital,  where  the  narrative 
rf  his  disasters,  and  of  the  deadly  hostility  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered, excited  a  deep  interest  Not  only  the  individuals  who  from 
tk£rst  had  opposed  those  distant  and  perilous  enterprises,  but 
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ercn  some  wbo  iiad  sn^ypoited  Gsbs.  m  bis  ttony  tMn&t^ 
ndered  the  nnderiakiii^  ss  IttriD^  now  assomed  a  yftry 
mspect     As  long  ss  the  ol^eet  wss  eonftMd  to  estmUUlag 
tones,  forming  allijmces,  and  pnrdnaiig  Tmlaable  CMgOd^ 
expeditions  had  pfomised  to  angmeni  withoot  hasaid  the 
door  of  the  monarch^  and  the  natioBal  irealth;  hoi  now  wk 
mighty  war  was  to  he  waged  against  a  monardi  sitnaled  aft 
opposite  extremity  of  the  globe,  in  a  bnndng  and 
dimate,  the  resources  of  a  small  kingdom  would  too 
they  thought,  be  vainly  exhansted  in  the  attempt.     Tlie 
bowerer,  remained  nnmoYed  by  these  arguments.     lnfl|iiiQJ|^- 
nsnal  in  that  age,  by  a  mixtnre  of  religioas  and  ambitiuos 
he  trusted  in  the  papal  grant  which  had  eonferred  on  Pd 
the  dominion  of  all  the  eastern  r^ions  discovered  by  her 
and  deemed  it  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  take  possession  of 
inheritance  of  these  proscribed  nations.     Descending  to  yiem 
a  more  ordinary  policy,  he  reflected,  that  against  the  ho8t3e  SiB»\ 
position  of  Calicut  the  friendship  of  the  potent  kings  of  Oodrfi' 
and  Cananore  would  be  a  powerful  counterpoise.     In  BbtoHf  hS- 
was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  founding  an  eastern  em]»re;  «id|  < 
accordingly,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  these  tidings  of  fett» 
porary  reverse,  chose  at  this  very  moment  to  assume  the  lattf 
title  of  '^  Lord  of  the  Navigation,  Conquest,  and  CommofCB  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India."     To  make  good  such  high 
pretensions  an  armament  was  fitted  out,  much  larger  than  had  yet 
been  sent  into  the  Eastern  Seas.     The  main  fleet,  amoostuq^  to 
fifteen  sail,  was  ordered  to  support  the  factories  of  Cochin  anl 
Cananore;  while  another  squadron  of  five  vessels  was  directed  to 
assume  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  vieir  -of 
excluding  the  hostile  Moors  from  any  communication  with  the 
coast  of  Malabar.   The  command  of  the  fleet  was  offered  to  Cabral, 
and  that  of  the  squadron  to  Vicente  Sodre;  but  the  former  not 
brooking  a  divided  power,  Vasco  de  Gama  was  again  invested 
with  the  direction  of  the  expedition. 
This  officer,  in  his  progress  round  Africa,  touched  for  the  first 
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time  at  So&Ia,  where  he  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce.    At  Qoiloa  he  assumed  a  higher  tone,  and,  in  resentment 
of  the  inhospitahle  treatment  inflicted  on  Cahral,  extorted  from  the 
king  a  promise  of  suhmission  and  tribute.     Approaching  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  he  captured  a  large  Moorish  vessel;  when,  we 
T^^  to  add,  he  stained  all  the  glory  of  his  discoveries  by  the 
most  savage  cruelty,  and  in  the  excess  of  his  anger  outdid  the 
crimes  which  he  came  to  avenge.     Having  first  plundered  the 
vessel,  and  shut  up  all  the  crew  in  the  hold,  he  set  it  on  fire.    He 
then  made  for  the  coast  of  India,  touched  at  Cananore,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Calicut.     Here  a  negotiation  was  opened,  to  demand 
redress  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  his  predecessor.     Conceiving: 
that  the  transaction  was  studiously  protracted  by  the  authorities, 
he  coUeeted  fifty  natives  from  the  several  vessels  which  he  had 
captured,  and,  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand,  assured  the  mes- 
lenger,  that  unless  he  received  satisfaction  before  the  sand  was 
nm,  all  their  lives  would  be  forfeited.     The  time  having  elapsed 
without  obtaining  a  reply,  he  fulfilled  his  savage  threat;  adding 
to  its  horror  by  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  victims, 
which  he  sent  on  shore.     Having  then  for  some  time  poured  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  city,  he  sailed  to  Cochin,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  accustomed  cordiality.     Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, a  massage  was  brought  from  the  zamorin,  by  a  Bramin  of 
venerable  age  and  aspect,  as  well  as  of  the  most  consummate 
address,  who  began  by  making  inquiries  respecting  the  Christian 
religion,  for  which  he  professed  great  admiration,  and  even  feigned 
a  disposition  to  embrace  it.     He  then   assured   Gama  of  his 
master's  anxious  wish  to  renew  his  friendship  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  make  ample  reparation  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered; 
in  short,  he  wrought  so  artfully  upon  the  admiral,  as  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  go  to  Calicut  in  a  single  ship  to  confer  with  the 
zamorin.     But  when  he  arrived  at  that  port,  instead  of  being 
admitted  to  the  expected  meeting,  he  found  himself,  as  might  Lave 
been  anticipated,  surrounded  by  thirty-four  proas  of  the  enemy, 
who  considered  him  their  certain  victim. .   Tn  this  extremity,  how- 
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ever,  he  acted  with  the  atmost  promptitude  and  vigoor;  itj/r,  Iw 
cat  his  cable,  he  made  full  sail,  and  being  supported  hj  Yi 
Sodre,  extricated  himself  without  loss  from  this  imminent 
He  then  set  out  upon  a  cruise,  in  the  course  of  which  be  cs] 
several  valuable  ships,  particularly  one  in  which  was  a 
magnificent  idol,  adorned  with  a  vesture  of  beaten  gold  and 
emerald.   After  touching  at  Cananore,  and  leaving  Sodre  willi 
squadron  to  blockade  the  Red  Sea,  the  admiral  took  his  depart^ 
for  Portugal. 

In  this  last  step  Gama  does  not  seem  to  have  duly 
the  interests  and  safety  of  his  Indian  ally.  The  zamorin,  aa  an 
as  he  saw  the  Portuguese  force  removed,  thought  the  time  M 
come  for  avenging  himself  on  his  refractory  vassal  the  King. 
Cochin,  through  whom  this  foreign  enemy  had  obtained  *  fia| 
establishment  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  at  first  re] 
his  preparations  as  intended  only  against  the  Europeans;  blfijj 
having  mustered  a  large  army,  he  directed  his  march  upon  Codhili^ 
with  a  peremptory  demand  that  the  sovereign  should  at  onoe  dlHi 
solve  connexion  with  this  new  people,  and  deliver  up  all  il^ 
members  of  their  factory  left  in  his  capital.  Considerable  agiie» 
tion  pervaded  the  royal  councils;  a  general  alarm  was  ^piea4 
among  the  people;  and  many  of  his  majesty's  steadiest  adviawi 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  ij^ake  heei 
against  so  mighty  an  invader.  But  he  himself  remained  fin% 
determining  to  brave  every  peril  in  maintenance  of  the  Portugqqat 
alliance.  His  troops,  however,  unable  to  withstand  the  immense 
force  of  the  enemy,  were  driven  from  post  to  post;  his  allieSi  si4 
even  bis  great  lords,  deserted  him;  and  at  length  he  had  no  hops 
lefb  but  that  of  being  able,  with  a  chosen  band,  to  defend  a  strong 
passage  leading  to  his  chief  city.  The  zamorin,  flushed  with 
victory,  rushed  on  to  the  assault;  and  the  Cochinese  troops,  after 
a  very  gallant  resistance,  in  which  three  princes  of  the  blood  feU, 
were  forced  to  give  way.  The  death  of  Narmuhin,  next  heir  to 
the  crown  and  a  youth  of  distinguished  gallantry,  struck  the 
deepest  despondence  into  the  minds  of  the  people;  inspiring  them 
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i*4B  Miifrtiilli  Widi^dwoBdea  nge  agwiift  <^ 
•fcwtfi  a»ilt^  olmiaale  iWiiimenttotlMm,  hid  imrolvritha 
nto><aili  iliiiafclqjMBitiafc  But  tlie  moottdi  itUl  adherad 
iMildliMr  lifltopnrartdMmftom  baiigtonitopfeo«%heeoii« 
Miait iliMi  ft jwheie ia Mi  gwa tnin.  BdogtUngUktMgti 
»tflWd6»CMiin  he  took  nftage  in  the  idaad  rf 
•tatettifciinl  itoHigdiMwdl  M  ftom  baing inTistod  with  a 
iMMd  oHnotiK|  mhiwIiwI  •  tonpomy  foouii^.  It  wodd  so^ 
hsTO  long  avaikdy  had  he  not  been  relieved  faj  the  ev- 
ONMDd  £wope» 
was  detemiiiied  to  nudiitaiii  the  feodng  wldeh  he  had 
mjfkni  ill  A*  eaaten  world;  and  having  Moored  at  Coohia  a 
flHi  frfnit  whon  he  an^  kad  and  oooeentiate  hia  troopi,he 
imtHned  Ui  leJafcieeBwntii  no  looger  in  one  united  fleets  hot 
IjriaoMiaiiTe  ootaehnMsnte*  ThMO  e^peditwai  wwe  equippedy  one 
Albaqnerqaei  the  fdfenre  eonqqeror  of  the  Eait; 
FiaoeiBoo  Albnqneniae;  and  athiid  imder  Antonio 
ftManha.  Frandaeo  arriTed  first  on  the  coait  of  Arabia,  and  col- 
ketod  there  the  r^nains  of  the  squadron  formerly  ^sommanded  by 
^oente  Sodre,  who,  neglecting  the  safety  of  the  King  of  Cochin, 
ittd  engaged  in  a  general  piracy,  and  at  length  perished  in  a 
violent  storm.  The  Portagaese  admiral  then  sailed  to  the  succour 
of  that  reselnte  monarch,  whom,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  he 
iband  in  the  Isle  of  Yipeen,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
WIS  haOed  as  a  deliyerer,  and  the  troops  of  the  zamorin  almost 
immediaftely  evacuated  the  city.  Having  reinstated  the  king, 
lie  further  undertook,  on  the  arrival  of  Alphonso,  expeditions  into 
tlie  interior,  and  even  into  the  dominions  of  the  enemy.  On 
lereral  oooasions,  however,  they  were  surrounded  by  greatly 
nperior  numbers,  and  with  difficulty  escaped.  The  sovereign  of 
Galieot  then  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  full  satisfaction  should  be  given  for  the  previous 
<Mitrages ;  that  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  should  be  delivered ; 
ttd  that  the  city  should  be  completely  opened  to  Portuguese  com- 
neroe.    Boon  after  Fernando  Gorrea  had  an  unfortunate  encounter 
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with  one  of  his  Bhips,  which  he  ioA.  and  etrried  into 
Osoiio  represents  Alphonso  ms  acting  in  the  meet  nnjiiBt  i 
by  lefosing  all  redress  or  compensation ;  whife,  aooording  to 
BarroB,  the  zamorin  merely  caught  at  this  inddent  as  * 
for  dissolving  a  treaty  concloded  with  the  mere  view  of  , 
time.     The  two  Albaqnerqnes,  on  perceiving  this  hostile  < 
tion,  sailed  to  Calicut,  and  endeavonred  to  intimidate  the  ) 
into  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  hot  withoot  snooess. 
then,  very  unaoconntably  it  would  seem,  set  sail  for  Europe,  1 
the  capital  of  their  ally  g^narded  only  by  a  few  hundred  i 
Duarte  Pacheco. 

The  zamorin,  seeing  Cochin  left  thus  defenceless,  determined  4 
make  a  grand  efifort  to  crush  his  rebellious  vassal  and 
that  hated  race,  who,  through  him,  were  every  day  obi 
firmer  footing  on  the  Indian  shores.  All  his  nairs  were  8umnioiiei|(: 
his  allies  and  dependent  princes  were  called  into  the  field;  iihfif 
Moors  eagerly  forwarded  the  equipment  of  the  expedition;  wbi||% 
two  Milanese  deserters  taught  him  to  cast  brass  cannon,  and'  t| 
introduce  other  European  improvements.  According  to  tegoKH 
fifty  thousand  men  assembled,  and  began  their  march  upa$, 
Cochin.  The  rumour  of  these  mighty  preparations  shook  tks 
fidelity  of  many  of  the  chiefs.  Several  stole  off  to  join  the  invader; 
others,  especially  the  Moslems,  formed  plots  to  aid  him  when  Im 
should  arrive;  and  a  general  panic  spread  even  among  the  weB 
affected.  Attached  as  the  king  was  to  the  Portuguese,  his  eoomgi^ 
fidled ;  he  expressed  to  Pacheco  his  fear  that  every  attempt  at  re^ 
sistance  was  now  vain,  and  that  no  choice  was  left  but  €i  xanoatjtr 
ditioual  submission ;  yet  assuring  him  that  care  would  be  takoi 
to  secure  his  safe  retreat.  The  European  replied  in  a  time  of 
lofty  indignation,  giving  vent  to  his  astonishment  that  the  king 
should  doubt  whether  his  countrymen  would  fulfil  their  promise  of 
defending  him ;  and  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  his  little  band,  aided  by  the  forces  of  Cochin, 
would  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  The  monarch's 
spirits  revived;  and,  confiding  in  these  assurances,  he  placed  all 
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kii  itiooJM%  ani  die  wliole  ccmdiwi  of  the  etmpeigiii  in  the 

tmkfilhitbm,'  Thift  diiei;  periiape  the  eblatt  end  witett  of 

b^gan  to  piepera  with  the  ntmoet  aetivitjr 

He  prodaimed  the  leferast  pennl- 

ftii^pini*  aeaerten^  gonded  aU  the  paiaagea  Ij  whioh  thqr 

iii|^aaoq«,.aiid  hmring  delaoted  fire  lioon  while  making  the 

itbmfltf  he  eaitied  them  on  board  with  the  avowed  intention  of 

frftfagthemto  death.    The  king  made  eaneat  interoeaidon  far 

iab  daBreiaaee^  which  FmAieeo  resolntelj  lefoaedy  and  OTon 

as  fixed;  yet  he  only  kept  them  in  eloae  and 

V  thai|  after  the  crisis  should  haTO  passedi  he  mi^ 

ijiiiwhljr  sniprise  the  soveraign  and  their  friends  by  their  re- 

H^b^gaa  also  to  act  on  the  offensiTei  making  Tarioos 

the  enemy's  territory;  and  his  return  from  thenee 

Wm  with  booty  wenderftUy  reHTed  the  spirits  of  his  adheient^ 

'  The-  naaorin,  meantime  with  his  migh^  host  in  full  array, 

«u  heaving  down  npon  Cochin.     That  city  possessed  a  very 

defaisiUe  position,  as  it  coold  only  be  approached  across  a  number 

of  islands  separated  from  the  continent  by  narrow  channels.     But 

these  channels  were  passable  by  fords,  to  defend  which  became 

the  main  object  of  the  Portuguese.     The  invader,  supported  by  a 

fleet  of  160  vessels,  marched  towards  one  of  these  shallows,  at  a 

place  where  his  squadron  had  room  to  act.     They  immediately 

began  an  attack  upon  four  European  barks,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  whole  army  attempted  to  pass  over.     Pacheco  awaited  the 

onset  with  400  of  his  countrymen  and  500  chosen  troops  of 

Cochin.     The  latter,  however,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  mighty 

host  in  glittering  armour  advancing  with  loud  shouts  into  the 

water,  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  only  their  two  chiefs,  whom 

Pacheco  detained,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  European 

Tslour.     The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  fleet,  of  which  the 

proas  covered  the  sea ;  yet  his  little  squadron  kept  up  a  fire  so 

well  directed,  that  all  the  ships  which  approached  were  either 

Bunk  or  dispersed.     The  hardest  conflict  was  with  twenty,  which 

were  bound  together  by  an  iron  chain;  but  Pacheco,  by  a  well- 
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aimed  diueharge  from  a  large  cannoii,  eat  ihe  chain  ia  tw€^ 

the^  were  scattered  like  the  others.    The  land  anny, : 

were  making  farions  effiniB  to  pass  the  fixrd,  darkening  ffaa  I 

with  theur  jayeUna,  which  they  discharged  horn  a  hqgn 

with  powerfol  eflfect    The  attack  was  oontinned  ao  long^  thafc  f 

Portiigiieae  were  nearly  ofverpo  wered  with  fiitigoe ;  yet  flieir  1 

hand  maintained  their  groond  so  firmly,  and  kept  up  ao  i 

a  fire,  that  the  enemy  was  finally  heaten  ciL    Of  the  < 

few  were  wounded,  hut  not  a  single  man  killed ;  while  move  1 

a  thousand  of  thdr  opponents  were  helieyed  to  have  fidlen. 

The  zamorin,  most  deeply  mortified  by  this  issue,  determiaBil|^ 
make  another  grand  effi>rt.  He  augmented  his  fleet  to  iqpwavM 
of  two  hundred  vessels,  and  put  15,000  troops  on  board,  deaig^gj 
ing  to  make  a  combined  naval  and  military  attack.  Paeheoo^  a^ 
seeing  this  armament  approach,  ordered  his  men  not  to  move  li^l 
the  enemy  should  come  up,  when  he  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  wUafe 
struck  them  with  such  amazement,  that,  in  spite  of  the  viaa^ 
exertions  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  the  whole  betook  themselves 
to  a  shameful  flight.  Repeated  attempts,  always  with  the  sanfl' 
result,  were  made  on  successive  days  by  the  Indian  sovereigi» 
On  the  last  occasion  the  Portuguese  were  rather  hard  preaaedy  wmil 
suflered  some  loss ;  but  the  casualties  on  the  other  side  were  alae 
greater  than  ever,  and  sickness  having  broken  out  in  his  armyi  h^ 
renounced  all  hopes  of  success,  and  returned  to  Calicut 

These  advantages  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  the  fimndi^ 
tion  of  European  empire  in  India.  It  hence  became  mani&at^ 
that  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  native  people,  and  the'vaal 
armies  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  would  not  avail  either 
for  conquest  or  defence,  and  that  a  handfiil  of  disciplined  wandum 
possessed  an  irresistible  superiority  over  the  countless  boats  of 
Asia.  Pacheco  pointed  out  the  road  of  victory  to  Albuquerquei 
by  the  brilliancy  and  extent  of  whose  exploits  his  own  name  was 
aflerwards  eclipsed;  yet,  with  inferior  means,  he  commanded 
more  uniform  success,  and  was  perhaps  superior  to  him  in  wisdom 
and  talent,  as  well  as  in  humanity.    He  was  at  length  superseded 


T  Lope  SoareZ)  who  nrrived  with  a  tlcet  and  army  fWwn  Portugal^ 
>  Wi¥bo  treated  him  wUli  merited  diatinctioa,  uid  ou  tbdr  relum 
home  loaded  hifi  character  with  the  highest  cajninfjndutiou!!.     In 

saeal  for  the  public  service  be  had  neglected  hia  privntu  fortune, 
Tl-hich  the  king  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  by  appoint- 
ing him  Governor  of  El  Mioa,  the  chief  settJeruent  on  the  coakI 
d  Airica.  Here,  however^  a  violent  factioa  was  tftiattd  against 
iiitn;  be  was;  sent  borne  in  chains,  and  kept  long'  in  fioofiaement; 
ind  thotigh  at  last  hoikourahly  aequittedj  died  witheat  receiving 
tie  rewardfl  due  to  bia  signal  merita* 

SoareZj  oa  reaching  the  coaat  of  India,  wa«  immediately  waited 
on  hy  a  ifoor  called  Coje  Bequi^  accompanied  by  a  PortugueHC 
boy  who  bad  been  a  captive  at  Calicut.  Tfiey  brought  overture* 
uf  poace  from  the  eamorin,  who  o9ered  to  release  all  the  prijaoners, 
and  to  grant  every  commercial  privilege  the  admiral  could  d^^sire, 
Thifi  chief  appears  to  have  been  now  in  earnest,  and  Lope  agreed 
to  steer  for  Calicut,  whence  a  ship  brought  out  to  him  a  supply 
of  proviaiona  with  several  of  the  principal  captives,  who  were 
dfllive red  unconditionally.  The  treaty  seemed  to  be  proceeding  in 
t}ie  most  favourable  train,  when  the  Europeans  added  a  condition, 
tbat  the  Milanese  who  had  assisted  the  zamorin  in  the  late  war 
shenld  ba  delivered  up.  The  Moorish  negotiator  replied,  that  an 
article  which  so  deeply  affected  hia  maatcr'a  honour  could  not  be 
concluded  without  special  reference  to  himself;  for  which  purpose 
a  certain  delay  was  craved,  as  he  was  then  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior,  Bnt  Soarez,  with  that  overbearing  temper  to  which 
Ua  countrymen  were  too  prone,  demanded  immediate  assent;  and 
thia  being  withheld,  he  opened  a  fire  upon  the  city^  and  reduced 
1  great  part  of  it  to  ashes.  He  then  sailed  for  Cochin,  the  king 
of  which  earnestly  pressed  him  to  destroy  Cranganore,  a  frontier 
town  strongly  attached  to  the  zamorin.  He  found  this  a  flome- 
what  difficult  task ;  however,  after  an  obstiuate  contest,  he  took 
the  placcj  burned  it,  and  carried  the  fleet  in  triumph  to  bis  head 
establiabment.  Having  afterwards  destroyed  a  considerable  a^ua- 
^oa  fitatioued  at  Panane,  he  returned  to  Europe.    ^     *^^ 
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In  1505,  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  out  a  large  fleefc  undfltf  i 
Francisco  Almeyda,  who  bore  for  the  first  time  the  pompofus  tttlQ 
of  Viceroy  of  India.  Having  spent  some  time  in  establishing  As. 
dominion  of  his  flag  over  Eastern  Africa,  he  sailed  acroifl  td 
Malabar.  In  resentment  for  some  acts  of  piracy,  he  attaekdl 
Onor,  and  obtained  temporary  possession  of  that  place ;  bat  tbli 
enemy  came  down  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  he  was  soon  oUigdi 
to  re-embark.  However,  as  they  had  suffered  severely,  and  m  ] 
his  strength  was  still  formidable,  they  were  induced  to  grant  hh 
demands.  He  was  soon  afterwards  flattered  by  the  arrival  of  aa 
embassy  from  the  King  of  Narsinga,  a  mighty  Mohammedan 
potentate,  whose  capital,  Bisnagar,  was  justly  described  as  far  mas 
passing  in  magnificence  the  greatest  of  the  maritime  cities.  Ths 
unrivalled  splendour  of  the  gems  which  they  brought  as  ^resonli 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  wealth  of  their  master.  They  carried 
a  most  courteous  message  from  this  great  sovereign,  who  even 
offered  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  John,  the  young  prince  of  Por- 
tugal, his  daughter,  a  virgin  of  exquisite  beauty.  What  repfy 
was  made  respecting  the  lady,  historians  have  not  recorded ;  Iwt 
Almeyda's  answer  showed  a  disposition  to  cultivate  a  fiiendj^ 
intercourse  with  the  monarch  himself. 

On  repairing  to  Cochin,  he  found  a  remarkable  change.  Trii- 
umpara,  the  old  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  was  now  a 
fakir,  living  on  herbs,  clothed  in  tatters,  renouncing  the  world, 
and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mystaiioiifl 
essence  of  Brahma, — a  transformation  of  which  the  West  has  pte- 
sented  only  one  signal  example,  but  which  is  much  less  ferdgn 
to  oriental  ideas.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  show  every  mark  of 
respect  to  this  benevolent  devotee,  it  would  have  been  superflnoos 
to  bestow  his  rich  presents  on  one  who  had  bidden  adieu  for  ever 
to  the  earth  and  all  its  concerns.  He  tendered  them  to  his 
nephew,  Nambeadim,  who,  by  the  law  of  nair  succession,  had 
already  ascended  his  uncle's  throne.  Meantime  Coulan,  a  port 
frequented  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  excellent  pepper  whidi 
it  aflbrded,  had  become  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.     Home^ 
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wbom  Almejda  liad  stationed  there,  finding  it  difficolt  to  make 
up  his  cargo,  determined  upon  using  the  most  violent  means  for 
effecting  his  object  Ho  caused  all  the  Moorish  ships  to  be  dis- 
mantled, and  would  not  allow  them  to  take  on  board  a  pound  of 
the  spice  tiU  the  Portuguese  had  completed  their  lading.  This 
outrageous  prohibition  was  as  annoying  to  the  natives  as  to  the 
Ifoors ;  and  the  former  were  easily  induced  to  join  in  a  scheme  of 
revenge.  They  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  attacked  the 
aggressors,  who^  amounting  to  no  more  than  thirteen,  fled  to  a 
diapd  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  mob  soon  surrounded  this 
MDctuary ;  but  not  being  able  to  force  an  entrance,  they  brought 
a  quantity  of  wood,  and  succeeding  in  setting  fire  to  it,  they  de- 
itroyed  the  edifice  with  all  who  were  in  it  Almeyda  censured  and 
eren  degraded  Homo,  who,  however,  had  left  the  place  before 
this  crisis ;  yet,  deeming  it  not  the  less  necessary  to  inflict  a  memor- 
able chastisement  on  the  Coulanites,  he  sent  an  armament  under 
his  son  Lorenzo,  who  destroyed  a  part  of  their  fleet. 

The  viceroy  now  found  himself  exposed  to  a  danger  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  which  threatened  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of 
Portuguese  ascendency.  The  Sultan  of  Cairo,  inflamed  at  once 
by  that  bigoted  zeal  with  whicli  the  Mohammedan  creed  inspires  its 
votaries,  and  by  the  injuries  which  his  vessels  had  sustained  from 
European  pirates,  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  and  sent  it  under  the 
command  of  Mir  Hocem,  to  the  coast  of  India,  to  extirpate  that 
infidel  race  who  were  extending  conquest  and  devastation  over  all 
the  Eastern  Seas.  At  the  time  he  received  intelligence  that  this 
flotilla  was  under  sail,  a  considerable  part  of  his  squadron  was 
still  out  under  Lorenzo,  to  whom  he  sent  instructions  to  attack  the 
enemy  before  they  could  arrive  on  the  coast  and  be  joined  by  any 
of  the  native  princes.  The  young  admiral,  who  had  anchored  ofif 
the  port  of  Chaul,  was  busily  preparing  to  execute  his  father's 
directions  when  the  Egyptians  were  seen  approaching  the  harbour. 
The  enemy,  having  a  favourable  wind  and  tide,  entered  the  river, 
and  at  once  drew  up  their  ships  in  order  of  battle.  The  Portu- 
guese fought  for  two  days  with  the  most  desperate  valour,  not  only 
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keeping  up  a  constant  cannonade,  but  boarding  and  cap 
several  of  tbe  Sultan's  galleys ;  and  Lorenzo  was  only  ] 
by  an  adverse  current  from  taking  the  commander's  shipw 
on  the  second  morning  Mir  Hocem  was  reinforced  by  Malik  . 
the  viceroy  of  Diu.  At  the  end  of  that  bloody  day  the  sqv 
under  the  son  of  Almeyda  was  dreadfully  shattered ;  the  ] 
officers,  including  the  gallant  leader  himself,  were  wounded; 
the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  immensely  superior,  as  to  leave  l 
hope  of  a  successful  resistance.  It  was  determined,  in  a  i 
of  war,  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  tide,  and  proceed  on 
sea.  This  movement  having  been  commenced  at  midnight^ ' 
going  on  successfully,  when,  by  a  fearful  mischance,  the  slup-i 
which  Lorenzo  himself  sailed  ran  foul  of  some  fishing-stakeiS 
Pelagic  Sousa,  who  commanded  the  nearest  galley,  &stoned  i^ 
rope,  and,  plying  all  his  oars,  endeavoured  to  tow  her  oSf  bat  if  ^ 
vain.  Meantime  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  discomet 
what  was  going  on,  pressed  close  behind.  Sousa's  men,  appciR* 
bending  that  they  would  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  Tessel  tbf 
which  they  were  attached,  basely  cut  the  rope,  when  their  daf 
was  irresistibly  borne  out  to  sea  by  the  current,  leaving  the  admi* 
ral  to  contend  alone  with  his  numerous  pursuers.  He  was  noir 
entreated  to  enter  a  boat,  in  which  he  might  still  have  easflj 
regained  the  fleet ;  but  the  brave  and  high-spirited  youth  dedarei 
his  fixed  determination  not  to  abandon  his  crew  in  this  extremity^ 
but  to  share  their  fate  whatever  it  might  be.  He  had  not  yet  lost 
all  hope  that,  by  prodigious  exertions  of  valour,  he  might  hold  out 
till  the  advancing  tide  should  float  his  ship.  He  drew  op  hia 
hundred  men,  of  whom  seventy  were  wounded,  with  such  skilli 
that  the  enemy  durst  not  attempt  to  board.  They  merely  col- 
lected their  vessels  round  him,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire, 
which  wrapped  the  combatants  in  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke. 
Lorenzo  having  received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  which  rendered  him 
unable  to  move,  caused  himself  to  be  lashed  to  the  mast,  whence 
he  continued  to  direct  and  cheer  his  men.  At  length  another 
ball  struck  him  in  the  breast ;  he  fell  down  and  expired.     StUl 
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fleMTidbU  flnm  mmeMiTe  aftfeempto  to  boud,  till  Malik 
i%  a  priMa  tfoaDj  diatmguiaiied  inr  braToy  and  Inmiaiiitjy 
pttdU  m  Urn  tiwaty  aunivon,  all  of  whom  wera  womicMy 
laanwiv,  ani  inaied  thorn  with  tho  moat  tendor  oara  and 
yiHtliji  Ba  Banoa  adda,thalhewrotoalettortD  Almejrda, 
In|4^  OBBdniBiig  with  him  on  the  death  of  hia  aon,  whoae  Tdkmr 
mlaoBHMndedliia  waiuiati  admiiatioiL 

S  WM  a  moat  painM  tadc  to  commmiieate  to  the  gofornor  the 
hpaf  Ua  only  aon,  out  off  in  the  midst  of  robh  a  high  and  Iiope- 
Uaamr.  He  neeiiM  the  tiding^  with  fortitode  and  pietjr, 
Mirlagthat  he  had  nrabh  leaa  desired  for  the  yooth  long  life 
imndiatingddiedehanuster.  Gratified  in  this  point,  and  trotting 
Art  he  WMiBOwenfoying  the  reward  of  Ida  ezodlent  eondneti  he 
fi  not  Ml  any  eanse  to  moorn.  Meantfanoi  howereri  he  waa 
ajfar^preiMring  to  aTeaga  hu  death,  and  that  too^  we  aie  aorry 
VaU^i»a.taaiper  illaeeofdant  with  the  meek  spirit  of  the  &ith 
iMeh  he  had  jost  professed.  He  had  got  ready  a  fleet  of  nineteen 
lUpi,  haying  on  board  an  army  partly  Portngaese,  partly  natives 
of  Cochin,  and  was  about  to  sail,  when  his  path  was  crossed  by  a 
most  unexpected  event. 

In  the  year  1506,  Alphonso  Albnqnerqne  was  despatched  with 
a  large  reinforcement  to  the  fleet  now  in  India.  He  went  ont 
bomiiigwith  hope,  and  big  with  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  aspiring 
to  the  reputation  of  spreading  the  Portuguese  sway  over  all  the 
East.  Having  sailed  first  to  Arabia,  he  reduced  Curiat,  Muscat, 
md  other  important  cities  on  that  coast.  He  then  attacked  the 
eelebrated  kingdom  of  Ormuz,  and,  after  several  dreadful  combats 
by  sea  and  land,  had  so  fer  succeeded  as  to  impose  a  treaty  which 
rendered  its  king  tributary,  and  was  erecting  a  fort  that  would 
bave  commanded  the  city,  when  the  treacherous  desertion  of  three 
d  his  officers  compelled  him  for  the  present  to  relinquish  the 
firmt  of  his  victories.  Almeyda,  who  was  friendly  to  moderate 
measures,  and  averse  to  schemes  of  conquest,  had  sent  a  disavowal 
of  these  violent  and  ambitious   assaults.     But  what  was  his 

sstonishment  when  Albuquerque  arrived  at  Cochin,  and  presented 
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a  commission  constituting  himself  Governor-general  of  India*  Tl 
be  thus  checked  in  an  undertaking  to  which  he  was  impelled  :1 
such  powerful  motives  was  more  than  he  could  endure.     Fi 
that  his  principal  officers,  by  whom  he  was  idolized,  were 
to  support  him  even  in  resistance  to  the  royal  will,  he  told 
successor  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  impoasiUe  1 
carry  the  order  into  effect,  and  more  especially  until,  by  vanqt 
ing  the  Egyptian  fleet,  he  had  avenged  his  son's  death. 
other  replied  indignantly,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
mandate  was  imperative  and  unconditional,  and  that  any  ddflj 
obeying  it  was  equivalent  to  setting  the  royal  authority  at 
defiance.     The  former  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  even, 
polite  pretences,  declined  allowing  to  his  successor  any  share  Mf^ 
the  expedition,  who  retired  in  disgust  to  Cochin.  '  \i 

Almeyda  now  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy;  but  on  his  wqpL 
having  learned  that  Dabul,  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  e8t»4 
blishments  on  this  coast,  had  embraced  with  zeal  the  Egyptiaat 
cause,  he  determined  to  turn  aside  and  reduce  it  This  statidHr 
was  very  strongly  defended,  not  only  by  a  trench  and .  palisadilip 
but  by  a  fort  with  powerful  batteries,  to  disembark  in  the  £m9B  at 
which  appeared  a  very  perilous  enterprise.  The  Portugnefle 
commander,  however,  caused  the  ships  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  lioe^ 
&cing  the  shore,  then  ordered  his  troops  to  enter  the  boats,  and 
push  full  speed  towards  the  land.  They  followed  his  direeticnis 
with  enthusiasm,  and  even  with  rapture  leaped  on  shore,  striyinj^ 
which  should  be  foremost,  and  pressed  on  to  the  rampart.  By  this 
rapid  and  skilful  movement  the  artillery  pointed  against  Ham 
ships,  having  a  somewhat  high  range,  passed  over  the  beads  ef 
the  advancing  soldiers,  who  without  any  annoyance  reached  the 
gates.  They  could  then  advance  ohly  by  three  narrow  passages 
between  the  city  and  the  beach,  each  stoutly  defended  by  large 
bands  of  armed  citizens.  The  contest  was  dreadful;  the  piles  of 
dead  formed  a  barrier  more  formidable  than  even  the  palisade; 
and  the  assailants  thronging  behind  impeded  each  other.  Almeyda^ 
perceiving  these  obstacles,  ordered  Yasco  Pereyra  to  penetrate  by 
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another  passi^  less  open  bnt  also  less  diligently  guarded,  by 
which  he  entered  the  city,  and  soon  placed  it  in  possession  of  the 
Portngaese.  The  conqueror  gave  it  np  to  plunder;  and  his 
followers,  it  is  reluctantly  admitted,  stained  their  glory  by  inex- 
pressible cmelties.  The  streets  streamed  with  blood,  and  the 
parent  besought  in  vain  for  the  life  of  his  child.  The  distracted 
miiltitades  fled  in  crowds  to  the  great  mosque,  but  soon  finding 
^t  no  place  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  hastened 
dirough  the  opposite  gates,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  commander  took  up  his  quarters  in 
ihe  holy  edifice ;  but  confusion  still  reigned  through  the  city,  and 
in  the  morning  an  alarm  was  given  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in 
the  eastern  quarter.  The  flames  spread  rapidly  through  the  light 
fabrics  of  timber ;  and  the  sparks  flying  from  roof  to  roof,  street 
after  street  was  enveloped  in  the  conflagration.  Almeyda  and  his 
(^eers  fled  before  it ;  and  in  a  few  hours  there  remained  of  this 
magnificent  city  only  a  pile  of  smoking  wood  and  ashes.  The 
fire  also  reached  the  shipping,  which  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
even  the  Portuguese  vessels  were  in  danger.  According  to  Osorio 
and  other  historians,  this  conflagration  was  ordered  by  the  admiral 
Himself,  as  the  only  means  of  withdrawing  his  men  from  plunder, 
and  preventing  an  entire  loss  of  discipline ;  but  De  Barros  men- 
tions this  only  as  a  rumour,  and  it  certainly  appears  somewhat 
improbable. 

From  this  disgraceful  triumph  the  victor  hastened  to  his  main 
object  of  attacking  the  combined  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
Overtures  of  peace  were  received,  but  being  considered,  apparently 
inth  little  reason,  as  insidious,  they  obtained  no  notice.  The 
enemy's  squadrons  were  strongly  posted  in  the  harbour  of  Diu, 
where  Malik  Az  advised  his  ally  to  await  the  onset ;  but  the  im- 
petuous spirit  of  Mir  Hocem  impelled  him  to  leave  the  harbour, 
keeping,  however,  so  near  the  shore  as  to  be  supported  by  a  chain 
of  batteries.  The  large  vessels  were  linked  two  and  two,  and  de- 
fended against  boarding  by  a  sloping  network  of  strong  rope. 
The  Portuguese,  notwithstanding,  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the 
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utmost  intrepidity;  and  Yasco  Pereyra,  the  hero  o£  the  fleet| 
undertook  to  bear  down  upon  the  emir  himaelfl  The  eommy 
opened  a  terrible  fire,  one  discharge  of  which  killed  tea  of  Ul 
men.  Undismayed  by  this  loss,  he  was  soon  on '  board  of 
ship ;  where,  having  for  a  moment  lifted  his  helmet,  a  ball 
his  throat  and  he  expired.  Tavora  with  his  followers  had  moanlid 
the  network,  when,  part  of  it  breaking,  they  fell  down  vpaa,  iim 
deck :  still,  notwithstanding  this  accident,  the  Egyptians  were  el 
length  all  either  killed  or  forced  to  quit  the  vesseL  Pedro  Oun 
also  attacked  another  ship,  ,and  before  the  grappling-irons  ooaU 
be  fixed,  thirty-eight  of  his  sailors  were  on  the  net- work;  bofe 
while  they  were  unfortunately  entangled  in  it,  his  head  was  rtreolE 
off,  and  they  themselves  could  not  use  their  weapons  wiAh  free- 
dom; yet,  being  seasonably  supported  by  another  party,  fiiegr  | 
rallied  and  in  the  end  subdued  the  crew.  In  fine,  aU  the  larige 
vessels  were  either  sunk  or  taken ;  the  remainder,  discomfited  end 
shattered,  retreated  fiBur  up  the  river,  where  the  victors  oofold  not 
follow.  The  captured  ships  were  found  to  contain  ample  booty,  the 
whole  of  which  Almeyda  divided  among  his  people. 

After  this  signal  defeat,  Malik  Az  sent  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
conqueror  assumed  at  first  a  very  high  tone,  demanding  that  Mir 
Hocem,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  should  he 
delivered  into  his  hands.  The  Cambayan  prince,  with  thai  kifiy 
sense  of  honour  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  deehund 
that  such  treatment  of  a  firm  and  faithful  ally  was  tltoge&et 
inadmissible,  and  he  could  only  engage  to  restore  unconditioiiaQy 
all  the  European  captives.  With  this  Almeyda,  after  such  a  deaiv 
bought  victory,  thought  it  expedient  to  be  satisfied.  We  grieve 
to  add  that,  inspired  by  a  feeling  very  different  from  that  of  hie 
antagonist,  on  arriving  off  the  port  of  Cananore,  he  disgraced  his 
cause  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  that  a  commander,  who  had  previously  gained  some 
reputation  for  clemency,  should  have  been  stimulated  to  such 
actions  by  grief  for  the  death  of  a  son,  who  had  fidlen  in  open  and 
honourable  battle  against  a  generous  foe. 
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On  his  return  to  Cochin,  h$  WM  again  ■mnm«ii^  ^  AOm- 
querque  to  yield  up  the  cojuBiaiid  aifigBad  hj  tha  aomeifii  to 
lumBelf ;  tmt,  encouniged  by  Ua  paiiiaam,  ha  atill  haU  the  laigBa 
of  pavreTf  snd  eyen  went  ao  ftr  aa  to  plaoa  his  rival  andar  a 
nominal  arrest    At  this  JTmeftoia^  howevari  arrivad  Fanaado 
Coatiabo,  a  aobleiuaa  of  bigh  dbaiaatar,  with  ftftaea  thipa  and  a 
D(}ii5idtirablo  body  of  troops.    This  offiaer  immadiatdj  vadartook 
to  mediftte  between  the  consaading  partiaa,  and,  hy  lapceaanting 
to  Almeyd&  bow  very  irregular  tha  ooona  was  into  which  ha  had 
beea  betrayed,  persuaded  him  amicaUy  to  xaiign  tha  ▼iaaroyallgr. 
Haring  made  thU  ja^cri^oe  to  dotji  ha  set  sail  finr  PoftngaL    In 
pacing  along  the  Boathern  eoast  of  Afirioa,  his  man  involvad 
themselves  in  a  ecufQe  with  a  band  of  HottantotS|  whan  ha  has* 
teued  to  their  aid  with  n  party  nearly  nnannad»  and  Ml  of  eon- 
tempt  for  thia  rude  and  almost  saTage  enemy.    These  barbarians, 
howevcfj  swift  and  fearlet^j^  made  SO  terrible  an  onsets  that 
Abaeylai  dasorted  by  his  trw^w,  was  mortslly  womded  with  a 
javelin  in  the  neok|  and  &1L    The  Portuguese  writers  lament  it 
as  a  ringolar  caprioe  of  &te,  that  this  illustrious  commander,  who 
had  &oght  in  all  the  Indian  Seas,  and  had  vanquished  the 
mightiest  warriors  of  the  East,  should  perish  thus  miserably  on 
an  nnknown  shore,  in  a  contest  with  a  handful  of  naked  and  de- 
formed wretches  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  men. 

Albuquerque  now  determined  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  entering 
on  his  vast  schemes  of  conquest.  The  first  object  of  attack  was 
Calient,  the  diief  seat  of  a  power  which  had  the  most  resolutely 
opposed  his  countrymen.  Coutinho,  who  was  about  to  return  to 
Portugal,  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  take  the  lead  upon  this 
occasion,  which  his  rank,  and  the  friendship  that  subsisted  between 
them,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  refuse.  The  fleet  arrived  on 
the  2d  January  1510  in  front  of  Calicut ;  but  as  the  city  could 
only  be  approached  by  narrow  avenues  through  thick  woods,  in 
which  the  whole  army  had  not  room  to  act,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  two  commanders  should  advance  in  separate  divisions.  Albu- 
querque's party  scarcely  slept,  so  much  were  they  excited  by  the 
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joyful  and  eager  anticipation  of  landing;    and  as  soon  as  daj 
dawned,  they  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  but  sprang  on  shoniv^ 
and  rushed  against  a  fortified  palace,  which  was  to  be  tlie  &nd. 
object  of  assault.   A  few  minutes  placed  it  in  their  possession ;  anl'; 
Coutinho,  whose  march  had  been  delayed  by  several  accideat%' 
came  up  and  found  the  prize  won.     He  burst  into  a  Uamni  o^ 
invective  against  the  viceroy  for  having  anticipated  him  oonlmj^ 
to  faith  and  agreement,  declaring  that  he  should  not  be  so  clieaieir 
in  regard  to  the  attack  on  the  principal  palace,  which  stood  on  llie' 
other  side  of  the  city.     Albuquerque  attempted  to  explain,  and* 
besought  him  not  to  advance  without  having  secured  a  retreat; 
but  the  other  would  not  listen  either  to  advice  or  remonstranee. 
He  forced  his  way  with  impetuous  valour  through  the  streets  o# 
Calicut,  and  reached  the  royal  residence,  which,  as  is  common  iaj 
the  East,  formed  a  little  town  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  the' 
only  regular  fortification  in  the  city.     It  was,  besides,  defended 
by  the  main  strength  of  the  army;   but  nothing  could  arrest 
Coutinho,  who  soon  forced  open  the  gates,  and  rendered  himself. 
master  of  the  whole  enclosure.     Deeming  his  victory  already- 
complete  and  secure,  he  allowed  his  men  full  license  to  plundery 
and,  repairing  himself  to  the  regal  halls,  sought  rest  and  refresh*' 
ment  after  the  toils  of  the  battle.    The  Indians  had  been  surpiisedf 
but  were  not  dismayed ;  perhaps  they  had  allowed  Coutinho  to 
advance  so  far,  with  the  view  of  drawing  him  into  a  trap.     The 
chief  nair  uttered  a  cry  which,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  to 
the  distance  of  several  miles,  drew  quickly  around  him  thirty' 
thousand  men  well  armed,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  die.' 
They  fell  first  upon  Albuquerque,  who  with  his  troops  occupied 
the  city,  maintaining  a  communication  with  the  fleet     He  foond 
himself  wholly  unprepared  to  sustain  this  attack.     The  IndianSi 
occupying  the  roofs  and  all  the  most  advantageous  coverts,  poured 
upon  the  Portuguese  a  continued  shower  of  darts ;  while  they, 
entangled  in  narrow  lanes  and  avenues,  could  neither  advance  nor 
recede.    Their  chief,  after  seeing  some  of  his  bravest  men  fall| 
had  no  resource  but  to  set  fire  to  this  part  of  the  city ;.  when  the 
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enemy,  hAng  dispersed  by  the  flames,  the  Europeans,  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  oonfosion,  made  a  rapid  retreat,  and  reached  the 
ships.      Coatinho  meantime  received  repeated  warnings  of  the 
alanning  state  of  affairs;  but  secure  in  fancied  triumph,  and 
viewing  the  natives  with  fixed  contempt,  he  shut  his  ears  to  all 
intimations  of  peril.      Soon,  however,  when  his  colleague  had 
given  way,  and  the  whole  forc«  of  the  enemy  was  turned  against 
himself^  the  danger  became  too  pressing  to  be  any  longer  over- 
looked.    He  then  sprung  to  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  fought 
like  a  lion.    The  palace  was  set  on  fire ;  and  his  men,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  vast  army,  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  sought 
only  to  cut  their  way  through  to  the  ships.     In  this  disastrous 
day  Coutinho  himself  fell ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  him, 
Yasco  Sylveira,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  noblest  families  in  Por- 
tugal, shared  his  fate.     De  Barros  reckons  that,  out  of  1600, 
eighty  were  killed  and  300  wounded.     Albuquerque,  stunned  by 
repeated  blows,  remained  for  some  time  apparently  dead ;  but  he 
was  carried  off  by  his  followers,  and  conveyed  to  Cochin,  where 
he  slowly  gained  strength. 

This  inauspicious  commencement  in  no  degree  cooled  the  ardour 
of  the  viceroy.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
when  he  resumed  his  boldest  schemes  of  conquest ;  and  though 
he  no  longer  ventured  to  attack  the  metropolis  of  the  zamorin,  he 
Btill  ^-ished  to  gain  some  great  city  which  bis  countrymen  might 
establish  as  their  capital,  where  he  might  safely  moor  his  fleets, 
and  thence  realize  his  plans  of  victory  and  colonization.  Timoia, 
an  Indian  pirate,  the  trusty  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  drew  his 
attention  to  Goa.  This  town  is  situated  upon  an  island  twenty- 
three  miles  in  circuit,  if  island  it  may  be  called,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  only  by  a  salt-marsh  fordable  in  many  places. 
The  surface  is  fertile,  diversified  by  little  hills  and  valleys,  and 
almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  supply  a  great  city  with  every  neces- 
Bary  of  life.  The  adjoining  territory,  called  Canara,  forms  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Deccan.  It  had  been  conquered  by  the  Mogul, 
and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Delhi;  but,  in  the  distracted 
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state  of  that  empire,  several  independent  kingdoms  had  arisen  i» 
the  south,  among  which  Narsinga,  with  its  capital  of  Bianagari 
set  the  example.  Of  these  rolers  the  sovereign  of  Goa,  called  1h& 
zahaim,  was  the  most  powerful.  Timoia,  however,  gave  notiee 
that  this  prince,  heing  occupied  in  war  with  several  states  of  tte 
interior,  had  left  his  own  almost  unprotected.  Albiiqiierq[n^ 
readily  embracing  this  suggestion,  hastily  assembled  an  ezpefr 
tion,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  guide,  arrived  off  Goa  on  the 
25th  February  1610.  Several  of  the  forts  which  defended  Om 
approaches  having  been  taken,  and  the  fleet  of  the  besiegeii 
brought  up  close  to  the  walls,  the  citizens,  who  were  chiefly  per- 
sons connected  with  trade,  began  seriously  to  ponder  ihb  eonae^ 
quences  likely  to  ensue  were  the  place  to  be  taken  by  stornii 
especially  by  an  enemy  whose  mercy  had  never  been  conspicooni* 
They  sent,  therefore,  a  deputation,  composed  principally  of  mer- 
chants, who  privately  intimated  that  the  Portuguese  commander 
might  obtain  admission  on  certain  conditions,  including  fall  pro- 
tection to  commerce  and  private  property.  Albuquerque  granted 
these  terms,  and  was  immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  town. 
He  fulfilled  his  stipulations  in  the  strictest  manner,  adopting 
every  measure  calculated  to  preserve  order  and  prosperity,  and 
even  continuing  many  of  the  natives  in  their  civil  employments. 
Having  occupied  the  palace  of  the  zabaim,  he  assumed  at  once  the 
character  of  a  great  eastern  potentate;  sending  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Narsinga,  and  receiving,  in  the  most  gracious  manner| 
those  of  Persia  and  Ormuz,  who  were  then  on  a  mission  to  the 
sovereign  of  Goa.  But  he  soon  found  himself  by  no  means  in  the 
secure  and  agreeable  position  he  at  first  imagined.  The  zabainii 
on  hearing  that  his  capital  was  in  the  possession  of  those  haled 
foreigners,  roused  all  his  energies,  and  disregarded  every  object 
in  comparison  with  their  immediate  expulsion.  He  at  once  con- 
cluded peace  with  his  enemies,  several  of  whom  made  common 
cause  with  him  against  this  powerful  adversary ;  and  an  army  of 
upwards  of  40,000  men  began  its  march  under  his  direction. 
Albuquerque  undauntedly  viewed  its  advance,  though  threatened 
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with  an  internal  danger  perhaps  still  more  formidable.  In  this 
distant  service,  the  spirit  of  discipline  was  not  easily  maintained, 
and  both  men  and  officers  had  acquired  a  habit  of  criticising  the 
proceedings  of  their  general.  There  arose  a  numerous  party,  who 
argned,  that  with  so  small  a  number  of  troops,  and  without  any 
prospect  of  reinforcement,  it  was  madness  to  attempt  making 
liead  against  the  numerous  host  now  approaching,  surrounded  by 
a  population  generally  hostile,  and  in  the  heart  of  an  immense 
dty,  whose  inhabitants  only  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  aid  in 
th^  destruction.  These  fears  and  reasonings  were  by  no  means 
without  foundation;  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  Albuquerque  indignantly 
lepelled  the  idea  of  tamely  relinquishing  so  magnificent  a  prize. 
The  faction,  amounting  to  nine  hundred,  insisted  that  so  brave  an 
army  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  one  man,  and 
began  to  form  a  scheme  for  wresting  the  power  from  their  com- 
mander, and  carrying  into  effect  their  own  counsels.  But  having 
traced  this  plot  to  its  origin,  he  surprised  the  conspirators  at  a 
seo^t  meeting,  and  threw  the  ringleaders  into  prison.  The 
remainder  sued  for  pardon,  which,  being  unable  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  any  of  his  small  number  of  troops,  he  could  not 
expediently  refuse.  They  were  therefore,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, restored  to  their  employments. 

The  zabaim  meantime  was  advancing  upon  the  city.  The  chief 
hope  of  Albuquerque  depended  upon  his  success  in  defending  the 
approaches  to  the  island;  but  the  channel  separating  it  from  the 
mainland  was  so  narrow,  and  in  many  places  so  shallow,  that  it 
presented  by  no  means  an  insuperable  obstacle.  He  stationed 
chosen  troops  at  all  the  exposed  points,  covering  them  with  walls 
and  intrenchments.  The  native  prince,  completely  baffled  in  his 
first  attempts,  had  almost  resigned  himself  to  despair;  but  at 
length  he  bethought  himself  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  favoured  by 
the  monsoon.  The  night  of  the  17th  May,  being  dark  and  stormy, 
two  large  bodies  advanced  at  different  points,  and  though  unable 
to  surprise  the  Portuguese,  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  the 
island.     The  whole  army  was  soon  transported  over,  and  com- 
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I  opaadoK  sguBifc  Ae  dtr.  TfeTieeray  stood  1 
with  fab  ebsnctemdc  finnev;  Inft  as  Ae  cmbt  wst 
lepested  r^ngs  vUim  the  wmDsy  vkile  kb  own  offieen  tMb 
oeessMm  to  renew  dieir  resEioastniiees  as  to  the  vnteiidbls  i 
oftfaeplase^hefiMmdalkst^stwo  ahnwalmiei 
retne  into  the  fist,  wfaenee.  liTMemsof  tiieriTcr  onwln^illMli 
situated,  he  amid  sdn  cnmnnnieite  with  die  lle^  B«k' 
ittfaaim,  haTii^  taken  possessioB  of  the  town,  inm 
menoed^^entionsfiirrBdiKing  this  stronghold.  By  sinking  la9l^ 
sh^  in  the  stream,  he  cndcaToored  to  intevrnpi  the  < 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  pfovided  |»tch,  sulptnir,  and 
eomhostibleSy  for  the  purpose  €i  setting  fire  to  tiie  PortB^jvW 
squadron.  Albuquerque,  unable  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  ^hsftlil 
&tal  measures,  at  last  felt  that  he  must  evacuate  the  foilWWJ 
Eren  this  was  become  difficult;  but  he  executed  his  resdbrtkK  j 
with  vigour  and  success.  Having  conveyed  privately  on 
all  the  guns,  ammuniti<Hi,  and  provisions,  and  seen  the  troflfi 
onbark  in  profeund  silence,  he  himself  went  last  into  the  i 
He  might  have  reached  the  fleet  unnoticed  and  unmolested,  hfed 
not  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  which  ronsed  the  enemy,  givetf 
rise  to  a  severe  encounter. 

Being  in  this  manner  compelled  to  move  out  to  sea,  he  iran 
anxious  to  do  something  which  might  redeem  the  honour  loot  in 
his  late  tmdertaking,  and  revive  the  spirits  of  his  men.  At  Pisngiai 
near  Goa,  the  enemy  had  formed  a  strongly  intrenched  camp^  aaid 
frequently  sent  out  vessels  to  annoy  the  Portuguese.  He  theie^ 
fore  fitted  ont  an  expedition,  which,  approaching  in  deep  silenea^ 
reached  the  shore  at  the  first  dawn,  suddenly  landed,  and  lumi^ 
sounded  the  drums  and  trumpets,  and  raised  loud  shoutSy  the 
Indians  awoke  in  such  a  panic,  that  they  ran  off  without  once 
facing  their  assailants;  upon  which  the  latter,  at  their  Idsme, 
carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores,  as  well  as  a 
large  supply  of  provisions.  Learning  soon  after  that  a  squadron 
was  preparing  to  attack  him,  he  anticipated  the  movement  by 
tending  a  number  of  ships,  under  his  nephew,  Antony  Noronhai 
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who  was  met  by  the  Indian  chief  at  the  head  of  thirty  paraos;  but, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  the  zabaim  was  comi)elled  to  retreat  full 
Bpeed  to  the  shore.  The  conquerora  followed,  when  Peter  and 
Ferdinand  Andrade,  with  &ve  men,  boarded  the  principal  vessel; 
but  their  captain,  mounting  behind  them,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  fell  into  the  boat.  Amid  the  general  anxiety,  and  while  all 
6ffi>rts  were  employed  to  remove  their  leader  out  of  danger,  the 
Andrades  and  their  party  were  forgotten;  the  ship,  by  the  reced- 
ing of  the  tide,  was  left  on  dry  land;  and  they  were  attacked  by 
greatly  superior  numbers,  against  whom  they  could  only  defend 
themselves  by  prodigies  of  valour.  When  their  condition  was 
observed,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  how  to  reach  them ;  at 
length  eight  bold  mariners  pushing  on  shore  in  the  long-boat, 
attacked  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ship;  but,  being 
unable  to  tow  it  off,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
feat  of  rescuing  their  comrades.  It  is  pleasing,  amid  the  ferocity 
of  this  war,  to  find  an  exchange  of  chivalrous  courtesy.  The 
zabaim  sent  messengers,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valour 
of  the  Portuguese;  and  a  polite  answer  w^as  returned.  Even  a 
negotiation  for  peace  was  opened,  though  without  success. 

The  pride  of  the  enemy  being  humbled,  and  the  spiritrf  and 
courage  of  the  Portuguese  revived  by  these  exploits,  Al])uquerquc 
sailed  to  Cananore,  where  he  refitted  his  fleet,  and  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements;  resolving,  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed, 
to  make  a  second  attempt  upon  Goa.  His  confidence  of  a  happier 
issue  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  founded  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  the  zabaim  was  involved  in  war  with  the  kingdom  of 
Narsinga,  which  was  likely  for  some  time  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces.  Unable,  however,  to  muster  more  than  1500 
European  and  300  native  troops,  it  was  a  very  serious  undertak- 
ing to  attack  a  large  and  strong  capital,  garrisoned  by  upwards 
of  9000  men.  It  had  been  farther  strengthened  by  a  new  wall 
and  ditch,  and  by  a  stockade  drawn  through  the  water,  behind 
which  the  ships  were  moored  in  security,  and  stood  like  so  many 
towers.     However,  having  arrived  in  front  of  the  city,  he  deter- 
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mined  not  to  delay  tbe  asaaolt,  though  there  was  no 
of  his  ally  Hmoia.     In  the  morning,  accordingly,  he  <^peiiedwidl 
his  cannon  a  tremendons  fire,  and  the  whole  shore  was  wnfi  m  a 
clond  of  smoke,  illnmined  only  hy  the  flashes.     He  landed  flil 
divided  his  troops  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  led  fay 
sel^  and  attacked  the  northern  quarter;  the  other,  in  three 
rate  hands,  proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction.     One  diyisioii,  M 
by  the  Limas  and  other  chosen  heroes,  haying  antidpated 
commander,  drove  the  enemy  within  the  walls;  and  as  thej 
shutting  the  gate,  Fernando  Melos  thrust  in  a  large  speary 
prevented  it  from  closing.   Several  others  following  this  ezampl% 
it  was,  after  a  most  desperate  struggle,  forced  open,  and  Ai 
assailants  entered  along  with  the  fugitives.    These,  however,  stiD 
made  a  resolute  stand  in  the  houses  and  comers  of  the  8tra0l% 
particularly  in  the  palace  of  the  zabaim.     Here  a  strong  bofy 
had  taken  post,  and  twenty  Portuguese,  who  rashly  advaneedi 
were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.     John  de  Lima,  on  forciiig  a 
passage,  found  his  brother  Jeronymo,  with  several  of  his  eon- 
radea,  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  but  the  fallen  chief  pro- 
fessed perfect  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  entreated  that  there  mig^ 
not,  on  his  account,  be  a  moment's  delay.     The  enemy,  drivmi 
from  the  palace,  rallied  on  a  neighbouring  hill.     The  commander,    ] 
who  had  been  extremely  surprised  to  find  the  battle  raging  in  the 
city,  now  entered,  but  had  still  to  wage  a  hard  contest  of  six 
hours'  duration  before  it  was  completely  in  his  power. 

Albuquerque,  being  left  for  some  time  in  the  undistnrbed  pos- 
session of  this  capital,  applied  himself  to  secure  it  as  a  permanent 
acquisition  to  his  country.  His  views  on  this  subject  materially 
differed  from  those  of  Almeyda,  who  conceived  it  wisest  to  keep 
their  fleets  united  and  at  sea,  only  touching  occasionally  at 
friendly  ports.  So  combined,  they  appeared  to  him  more  formid- 
able than  when  dispersed  over  different  stations  and  settlements, 
while  they  could,  at  the  same  time,  overawe  the  native  powers 
without  giving  any  reasonable  ground  of  jealousy.  Albuquerque's 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  was,  that  a  large  city  and  a  spacious 
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port,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  were  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Portngnese  supremacy.  They  would  then  have  a 
secare  station  for  their  fleets,  a  fixed  point  for  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, and  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  without  depending  on  the 
precarious  friendship  of  their  allies.  He  studied,  therefore,  to 
render  Goa  a  suitahle  capital  for  an  eastern  empire.  He  sent  and 
received  ambassadors,  whom  he  astonished  by  the  display  of  a 
pomp  surpassing  even  that  of  India;  and  he  surprised  them  still 
more  by  the  extensive  fortifications  and  useful  works  which  he 
had  already  constructed.  He  viewed  it  also  as  an  essential  object 
to  attach  the  natives  to  his  government,  for  which  purpose  he 
adopted  a  somewhat  singular  expedient.  Having  numerous 
female  captives,  some  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the 
country,  he  treated  them  in  the  most  honourable  manner;  but, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  matrimonial  con- 
nexions between  them  and  his  European  followers,  without  leav- 
ing much  choice  on  either  side.  Some  such  procedure  is  at  least 
alluded  to  by  De  Barros,  when  he  compares  his  mode  of  cement- 
ing the  Portuguese  power  to  that  employed  by  Romulus  for 
peopling  his  infant  state  of  Rome.  It  was  made  an  absolute 
condition  with  the  brides  that  they  should  embrace  Christianity ; 
an  obstacle  which  was  not  found  insurmountable,  the  prejudices 
of  caste  and  religion  being  less  deeply  rooted  there  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  East.  A  few  such  marriages  being  formed,  the  vice- 
roy showed  the  parties  peculiar  favour,  and  bestowed  on  the  hus- 
bands some  of  his  best  appointments.  The  principal  families, 
finding  themselves  aggrandized  by  these  connexions,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  them,  gave  their  countenance  to  new  matches.  An 
odd  story  is  told  of  a  great  number  of  weddings  being  celebrated 
at  once  with  a  splendid  festival,  when  the  lights  being  prematurely 
extinguished,  it  became  difficult  for  the  parties  to  recognise  each 
other,  and  they  fell  into  many  mistakes.  Next  morning  an 
investigation  was  proposed;  but,  on  mature  reflection,  it  was 
judged  best  that  each  should  remain  content  with  the  wife  who 
had  accidentally  fallen  to  his  lot,  though  different  from  the  one  to 
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whom  the  church  had  united  him ;  and  the  affidr  furnished  to  Om. 
annj  only  an  occasion  of  mirth. 

Having  thus  settled  the  government,  the  viceroy  resumed  ths 
consideration  of  his  more  distant  schemes  of  conquest    Tm 
objects  eng^ssed  his  mind, — Ormuz,  the  splendid  emporima  id': 
the  Persian  Gulf^  which  had  been  snatched  from  him  ahnotfcjv 
the  moment  of  victory;  and  Malacca,  a  native  kingdom,  ooi 
then  as  the  key  to  the  remotest  regions  and  islands  of 
The  latter  obtained  the  preference.     The  capital,  though 
upon  the  coast  of  a  barren  peninsula,  was  enriched  in  an  extn^ 
ordinary  degree  by  being  the  centre  of  the  commerce  carried  w 
between  Hindostan,  China,  and  the  eastern  islands, — a  tndi 
which  now  gives  prosperity  to  Singapore.     Albuquerque  saiUl 
thither  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  Portuguese  and  six  hundidl 
Indians;  to  oppose  which  the  king  had  mustered  a  garriscNi  thai 
has  been  represented  as  exceeding  30,000.     Negotiations 
opened,  and  professions  made  on  both  sides  of  a  desire  for  peace 
but  it  was  obvious  that  such  an  expedition  could  terminate  onlj 
in  an  appeal  to  arms.     A  vigorous  resistance  was  made  by 
of  wooden  machines,  cannon,  and  a  species  of  artificial  fire  pecu- 
liar to  the  East;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Albuquerque  and  his  fid* 
lowers  finally  triumphed.     Having  expelled  all  the  native  troop8| 
and  become  complete  master  of  the  city,  he  immediately  b^an  to 
erect  a  strong  fort  out  of  the  materials  of  the  shattered  palaces ; 
he  settled  the  government  on  that  firm  yet  conciliatory  principle 
which  distinguished  his  policy ;  and  opened  negotiations  with 
Siam,  Java,   and   Sumatra,   from  which  countries  it  is  evea 
asserted  that  he  received  friendly  embassies. 

During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  the  zabaim  again  mus- 
tered his  forces,  and  sent  a  powerful  army  under  successive  com- 
manders, who  forced  their  way  into  the  island  of  Goa,  erected 
there  a  strong  fort  called  Benaster,  and  pressed  the  city  very 
closely.  Having,  after  some  delay,  arrived  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  he  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  but  was 
completely  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  garrison ;  and  it  was  not 


»  onlj   I 
means    . 
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eiwA&cnfmM  awwlti  that  he  wis  able  to  drire  tham  ftom 
their  Ibih^aii  and  finallj  eataUiah  the  PortoguaM  anpwmaaj> 

i  reaomed  hia  phma  of  dbtant  aofltqneati  bat 
am  attempta  upon  Aden,  then  the  ohief 
i  aC4ka>Bed  Sea.  At  length  ho  equipped  a  great  ama- 
MHkla  anhJaaa  ibe  OMiat  fiiToorite  object  of  hia  ambition.  With 
i  and  600  Aaiaiio  troopa  ho  sailed  againat  Onnna, 
i  atnngdi  waa  eonaidered  lo  formidable,  that  the  king 
kto  qppoie  hia  demand  &r  permiinon  to  eiect  a 
porfivmedi  thia  taak  with  hia  nsnal  diligenee,  he 
i  the  great  eonvenienoe  of  tranaporting  to  thia 
all  iba  aannoa  in  the  eit^.  The  unfortonate  moaardi, 
koCiba  atafte  towUeh  he  waa  redneed,  ftlt  it  no  longer 
:  tOi  refine  even  this  recpeat,  and  the  oelebrated  Ormna 
keawplfltriy  a  Portngoeae  estahliahment;  a  triumph  whioh 
M  .ahm  aahitiana  eonnnander  hardly  anything  to  widi  in  that 
part.  oC  ibe  worild,  where  he  had  firmly  established  the  flag  of  bis 


But  this  brilliant  career  waa  approachiDg  to  its  close.     Albu- 
qnerqne  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  his  constitu- 
tion, ezhanated  by  so  many  toils,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay.    Finding  his  health  in  an  infirm  state,  he  became  anxious 
to  revisit  Goa;    and  as  he  passed  along  the  coast  of  Cambay, 
tidings  arrived  which  stmck  him  to  the  heart.     A  new  fleet  had 
been  sent  out,  and  Lope  Soarez,  the  name  of  all  others  which  he 
most  detested,  not  only  commanded  it,  but  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede him  aa  Governor  of  India.     New  officers  were  nominated  to 
the  principal  vessels  and  forts, — all  of  them  known  to  be  most 
hostile  to  his  interest.     His  power  and  influence,  he  felt,  were  at  an 
end.     The  Portuguese  writers,  always  silent  on  everything  which 
might  affect  the  credit  of  their  sovereign,  give  no  hint  of  the 
motives  that  induced  him  to  cast  off  so  suddenly  the  man  who  had 
conquered  for  him  a  great  empire.     European  counsellors,  it  may 
be  presumed,  possessed  the  ear  of  the  monarch,  and  might  whisper 
that  the  viceroy  was  becoming  too  great  to  continue  a  subject. 


\ 


1« 
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vxnbec  'di'e  pfj^ui  ^aaos?  'X  'fie  ir-ILiacaHL  of  I^iniii 
taned  all  2i2>  ifscnxettis  :»  taac  xfter  -rccd  -aft  wtedkhBa 
to  «sfier.  JL  !Ig9£  bsr<s?e  sent  besore  aim.  brwigkt  oat  tt 
^CHeraL  who  adzniiiisoered  'X?  'tfm  ~ie  sacnmencs  of  Aft 
and  on  tiie  numune  ot  ihe  lodi  Deeemi>s  I5I5  be exfa 
was  earned  in  pomp  xo  the  iiiore.  vaere  itisfanefalwasa 
br  tiie  tears  bock  ot  his  own  eoancrrmen  and  aiiks  ludan 
hearts  he  had  eom^etelr  accached  to  him.  Thus  died  i 
d'AIbnqtienpie,  who  stood  foremost  amon^  h^  coontrya 
rusks  with  the  greatest  naval  commanders  of  modem  En 
At  his  death  the  Portngoese  empire  in  the  East,  ao 
fpnndedj  had  reached  its  utmost  limits.  Only  a  few  poia 
remoter  coast  of  Afirica^  and  two  or  three  settlements  ont 
of  Coromandel,  were  afterwards  added  to  it.     Their  d 
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according  to  the  boast  of  their  historian  Faria  y  Sonsa,  stretched 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  compre- 
liended  a  coast  12,000  miles  in  extent.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
not  to  observe  that  this  is  somewhat  of  an  empty  boast,  since  over 
this  immense  space  there  were  not  perhaps  more  than  thirty  fac- 
tories estiiblished,  and  the  nearest  of  them  separated  by  upwards 
of  a  thousand  miles.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  they 
possessed  not  a  spot  of  ground  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Their  real  sovereignty  was  on  the  ocean,  where  their  ships,  armed 
md  manned  in  a  manner  superior  to  those  of  the  native  powers, 
were  victorious  in  almost  every  encounter.  This  species  of 
government,  with  the  exclusive  commerce  between  Europe  and 
India,  they  retained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Their  history, 
daring  this  period,  consists  chiefly  of  the  struggles  to  maintain 
ihdr  ground  against  the  natives,  whom  their  domineering,  bigoted, 
ind  persecuting  spirit,  soon  inspired  with  the  bitterest  enmity. 
These  contests,  which  usually  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  latter, 
and  in  the  two  parties  being  replaced  in  their  wonted  position,  are 
too  monotonous  to  justify  a  detailed  narrative.  One  or  two  of 
Aem,  however,  were  so  memorable  as  to  deserve  to  be  here  re- 
corded. 

In  1536,  Nuno  da  Cunha,  then  governor-general,  obtained 
permission  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  important  city  of  Din,  in  a  situa- 
tion highly  favourable  for  trade,  but  which  brouglit  his  people  in 
contact  with  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Cambay  and  Guzerat. 
Badur,  ruler  of  the  former  of  these  nations,  who  at  first  welcomed 
their  approach,  soon  began  to  view  them  with  jealousy.  In  a 
visit  that  he  paid  to  the  settlement  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  he 
bimself  was  killed,  while  the  commandant  and  several  other 
European  chiefs  shared  the  same  fate.  Sylveira,  who  succeeded 
to  the  charge,  made  the  greatest  eftbrts  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and  appeared  at  first  to 
have  succeeded;  yet  there  still  remained  a  leaven  of  discord. 
This  was  strongly  fomented  by  Khojah  Zofar,  a  Moorish  chief, 
who  had  at  first  embraced  with  apparent  zeal  the  cause  of  the 
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PortnrneRe^  but  afterwsrds  became  tbeir  bitterest  enemy.  Thxoai^ 
bim  a  frrcat  force  was  levied  in  Gnzcral,  with  wbich  Solymn 
Patiba,  Uic  provemor  of  Caira  va?  ordered  bv  the  Gimnd  Seignv 
10  c(HO}XTaTc.     This  ofiBcer  sailed  from  Suez  witb  aerenty  gaUB}% 
iiavinir  on  l»aard  7000  of  ibe  best  Tnrkisb  Boldiera,  and  a  tapfA 
irain  of  anillcrr.     He  was  joined  on  bis  aniTal  by  npwardi  rf 
i'0.O.)J  troo])s  of  Guaono.  and  early  in  September  1538  laid  doM 
sieire  lo  ibc  ronnpaese  fort.     Sylveira  bad  only  600  mea,  maqf 
of  V  bom  were  sickly :  and  in  consequence  of  an  interr^uum  ii 
ibe  reneral  frove-mment.  occafuoned  by  ibe  appointment  of  Ganii 
de  Norouba  io   supersede   Nnno   da  Cnnba.  no  snoooiin  ml 
raceived  from  Goa.     He,  bowever.  prepared  for  resistaooe  wA 
ibe  uTiiiosi  rifrc^nr:  and  ibc  sie^re  wbicb  be  sustained  is  eonndeMl 
one  M  ibe  nicw;  meiiiorabae  in  tbe  annals  of  Portngoeae  domiaip 
tjon  in  Asia.     HxpiWt?  off  ibe  roKi  daring  ralour  were  achieved, 
ibe  Wv^uien  Tyinf:  ikiib  xbe  oiber  sex  in  coura^  and  enthuiiaia* 
IX>nna  Isal^Ila  de  Ye^ra  asf^mbied  ibe  females  witbin  the  ftit, 
and,  representing:  ibai  all  ;be  men  were  required  to  bear  anm 
a§:aiusi  ibe  ene:::y,  iuaucei  ibem  :o  undertake  ibe  laboriofua  task 
of  repairing:  ibe  work*  >ba::erei  by  xbe  incessant  ^lfc  of  the  batp 
lerie*.     Ann  Femaaiez.  the  liiy  c:  a  j  cysician.  ran  finom  poit 
to  po*t,  even  wbiie  the  assault  u^i>  K::esu  cheering  and  encoora^ 
ing  the  soldiers:  and  her  son  fiHii:^  in  one  of  the  attacka,  aha 
carried  away  bi$  body«  then  reiumea  :o  the  scene  of  combat,  and 
remained  till  the  clo5e«  when  she  wen:  to  perform  bis  obseqnies. 

V'nder  the  impulse  of  this  high  leeliug.  :he  enemy  were  defisated 
in  Kucet*ssive  attempts,  made  during  several  weeks,  to  cany  the 
fortress  by  storm.  The  garrison,  however,  who  sutiFered  in  eadi 
attack,  were  at  length  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original 
number,  and  these  so  exhausted  that  they  could  ill  continue  such 
severe  exertions.  The  besiegers,  wearied  out  and  exasperated 
with  the  leugth  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  determined  to  make 
one  grand  and  desperate  effort.  They  first  began  by  withdraw- 
itig  their  galleys,  as  if  intending  to  raise  the  siege,  then  at  mid- 
night suddenly  rcturtied.  and  immediately  applied  scaling-laddera 
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to  the  sea-walL  The  garrison  were  instantly  ronsed,  and  hastened 
to  meet  the  attack ;  hut  the  others  persevered  with  such  fury,  that 
they  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into  one  of  the  principal  hul- 
warks.  They  were  repulsed  by  an  almost  preternatural  valour, 
and  are  reported  to  have  had  1 500  men  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  assault  But  after  so  long  and  desperate  a  conflict  the  Portu- 
goese  had  not  above  forty  soldiers  fit  for  duty ;  Sylveira  was 
abeady  oppressed  by  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  when,  to 
his  joyfiil  surprise,  he  found  that  the  besiegers  had  made  their 
last  eSoTL  Solyman,  not  aware,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  des- 
perate situation  of  his  adversary,  weighed  anchor  on  the  5th 
November,  and  set  sail  for  Egypt  with  all  his  fleet. 

Ehojah  Zofar,  who  continued  to  retain  the  supreme  sway  in 
Gnzerat,  still  cherished  the  most  inveterate  rancour  against  the 
Portuguese.     Seven  years  after  the  period  now  mentioned,  he 
assembled  an  army  nearly  as  large  as  the  former,  and  invested  the 
castle  of  Diu,  defended  by  Don  Juan  Mascarenhas  with  a  garrison 
of  only  210  men.     With  this  slender  force  the  governor  most 
stoutly  and  gallantly  maintained  his  post,  keeping  up  a  very  de- 
structive fire  on  the  besiegers.     The  King  of  Canibay,  who  had 
come  in  the  firm  expectation  of  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  castle, 
was  so  alarmed  by  a  ball  which  penetrated  his  tent  and  killed  an 
officer  at  his  side,  that  he  departed,  leaving  his  generals  to  prose- 
cute the  siege.     Zofar,  soon  afterwards,  had  his  head  carried  off 
by  a  cannon  shot ;  but  his  son,  Rumi  Khan,  inherited  his  daring 
spirit   as  well  as  his  enmity  to  Christians.     Notwithstanding  the 
valour   with  which  the   besieged  repulsed  every  assault,   their 
nunnbers   were  gradually  thinned,  and  they  began  to  suffer  the 
extremities  of  famine.     At  length  Alvaro  de  Castro  brought  a 
reinforcement  of  400  men ;  but  these  troops,  having  insisted  on 
being"  led  out  against  the  enemy,  were  driven  back  after  suffering 
great  loss.      In  October  1545,  however,  the  new  viceroy,  Don 
Juan   de  Castro,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
Portoguese  officers,  arrived ;  and  having  a  powerful  aimament, 
he  considered  himself  in  a  condition  immediately  to  commence 
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ofoishre  openriions.     He  1»oke  tkiosgk  Hm  enemy'B 
meats,  oUiged  diem  to  ^vt  battle,  ud  drove  them,  inAk 
gious  sljtaghter,  into  tlie  dty.     Hieaee  ibej  again  sallied  to 
amoont  of  800(1,  irfaom  De  Castro  totaU j  rooted,  and 
akmg  with  them,  was  soon  master  of  Dui^  hot  he 
glory  bv  giving  it  op  to  indiscriminate  plnnder  and 
Betnrning  to  Gt>a  on  the  11th  April  1546,  he  made  a 
splendid  triomphal  entnr,  with  bands  of  mnsic,  his  head 
with  laurel,  and  the  roval  standard  of  Cambay  dragged 
him.    The  stre^  were  hung  with  silk,  and  resounded  with 
mations.     Queoi  Catherine,  however,  on  reodving  the 
€i  this  ostentatioiis  procession,  is  sud  to  have  remarked, 
the  governor  had  indeed  conquered  like  a  Christian,  baft 
triumphed  like  a  pagan. 

De  Castro  held  the  office  of  vioooy  (udy  fnun  1545  to 
during  which  time  he  established  a  high  reputation,  and  ml 
Portuguese  name  dreaded  on  all  the  coasts  of  India.    He 
to  have  been  zealous  in  the  service  ci  his  country,  and 
disinterested;    since,  after  holding  the  government  dming  i 
period  we  have  mentioned  over  this  rich  province,  he  died 
extreme  poverty.     But  the  dreadful  barbarities  of  whieh  he  WMi 
guilty,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  shocked  the  historiaiiarf; 
his  own  country,  must  tarnish  his  £une  in  the  view  of  all 
possessing  more  humane  feelings. 

The  most  critical  situation  in  which  the  Portuguese 
were  ever  placed  was  in  1570,  during  the  government  of  Dm 
Luis  de  Ataide.  Adel  ELhan  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  two  difltllK, 
guished  officers  under  the  Mogul,  formed  an  alliance  with  thi 
zamorin ;  uniting  with  the  firm  resolution  to  expel  ibis  fimlga 
people  from  the  shores  of  India.  The  siege  of  Goa,  oonsidend 
the  most  important  enterprise,  was  undertaken  by  the  former,  who 
collected  for  this  purpose  his  whole  force,  estimated  at  100,000 
men,  and  commanded  it  in  person.  His  army  spent  eight  days  in 
defiling  through  the  Ghauts;  after  which,  being  encamped  in 
tents  ranged  in  straight  lines,  in  that  regular  and  magnificent 
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mimt  oiMn«l:lij1he  H^gol  toUieny  ii  pretenied  the  appeanuioe 
rf  ft  liMiJlgnmH.iid  wgaaaoB  dty.  The  noeroy  was  eppeientlj 
tikn  I17  iVfriM^  not  having  in  Gt»  above  700 1^^ 

and  anned  ilavei.  Bj  stopping  a  fleet  about  to  sail  finr 
have  obtained  a  reinfbroement  of  400  men;  bat 
hislpiiiiiillj  ifjiintfiil  rtiii  rnniirrn  nn  nnnnnnt  nf  flin  iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuu 
iMdi  iPDidd  be  oeeasioned  at  home  by  the  vessels  not  arriving; 
Is^ims  also^  peihapsi  amhitioiis  to  show  that  he  eoold  defend  the 
Inm  vitfa  ctiy  its  own  garrison,  and  such  soldiers  as  might  be 
4Miaed  Asm  the  neighbouring  settlements.  The  enemy  began 
,  afsriss  ef  most  famidaUe  attacks,  attempting  to  cross  Into  the 
VkuL  DonLoiSihowever,  not  only  repulsed  them  with  sooeess, 
ht^  en  veoemng  some  mnfineements,  made  repeated  sallies  into 
(Ur  qoaiten^  on  which  oeeasions  his  troops  acted  with  their 
Wt^  eooiagB  and  bariiaritj.  Having  killed  numbers  of  the 
setiffeB^  the  soldiers  sent  into  the  dty  cart-loads  of  heads,  toaAnd 
is  the  pec^  the  savage  encouragement  derived  from  this  spec- 
isele.  At  the  end  of  two  months  Adel  Khan  began  to  despair,  and 
STen  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  governor;  but  as  each 
party  not  only  concealed  his  wish  for  a  termination  of  the  siege, 
but  assumed  an  air  of  haughty  defiance,  the  negotiation  made 
very  abw  progress.  Ataide  received  variooB  accessions,  particu- 
larly one  of  1500  men  from  the  Moluccas,  and  was  thereby  ren- 
dered so  strong,  that  the  enemy  could  scarcely  cherish  any  hope 
of  success.  The  Mogul  general,  however,  observing  a  point 
which,  from  confidence  in  its  natural  strength,  had  been  less  care- 
iblly  fortified,  resolved  on  a  desperate  attempt  to  effect  a  passage. 
On  the  13th  April,  Solyman  Aga,  captain  of  the  guards,  made  an 
attack  so  sudden  and  vigorous,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  resolute 
resistance,  part  of  his  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  island ;  but 
the  Portuguese  soon  mustered  their  forces,  and,  after  a  brisk  con- 
flict, drove  back  or  cut  in  pieces  the  whole  of  the  assailants. 
Adel  Khan,  who  viewed  from  the  opposite  bank  this  obstinate  en- 
gagement and  the  discomfiture  of  his  troops,  was  equally  enraged 
snd  disheartened.     From  this  time  all  his  operations  were  con- 
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ducted  in  a  langnisliing  maimer ;  yet  his  pride  indueed  Um 
persevere  several  months  longer,  till,  ahont  the  end  of  Aafiut^  li 
stmck  his  tents,  and  withdrew  from  before  the  city,  after 
ing  during  the  siege  a  loss  of  12,000  men. 

Meantime  Nizam -ul-Molk,  in  fulfilment  of  his  part  o£ 
stipulation,  advanced  with  an  army  equally  formidable 
Chanl,  then  a  settlement  of  considerable  importance  near  BotfC 
bay.  The  defence  of  this  place  appeared  still  more  hopden,  il 
being  situated  entirely  on  the  continent,  and  defended  only  hf4 
single  wall,  with  a  fort  little  superior  to  a  common  bouse.  Tkf*' 
governor-general  was  therefore  advised  to  withdraw  bis  tiw^' 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance;  but  he  formed  a  TesolvtiOK. 
more  worthy  of  him,  and  Luis  Freyred'  Andrada,  the  eommaiiitf' 
of  the  town,  having  had  his  garrison  augmented  to  2000  iiMi|' 
undertook  to  supply  all  deficiencies  by  his  valour  and  g&aSmi' 
Afker  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  a  cm^i  il^< 
main,  the  enemy  opened  a  regular  battery  of  not  less  than  seves^ 
cannon.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  town  had  sufiered  conBidfl^- 
able  injury,  the  wall  was  entirely  beaten  down,  and  the  assaiUuiti 
were  attacking  house  after  house.  Each  mansion,  however,  wai 
in  its  turn  converted  into  a  species  of  fortress,  and  defended  wllk 
the  utmost  obstinacy.  The  Moors,  attempting  a  general  assaidti 
penetrated  the  city  at  different  points,  but  were  everywhere  com- 
pletely driven  out.  In  one  house  that  the  Portuguese  fbond 
themselves  obliged  to  evacuate,  they  lodged  a  mine,  which  miibr- 
tunately  springing  before  they  left  it,  killed  forty-two  of  their 
number.  Another  dwelling  was  defended  six  weeks,  and  a  third 
during  a  whole  month.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  after  the  si^ge 
had  continued  nearly  half  a  year,  and  many  thousands  of  the 
natives  had  perished,  some  overtures  were  made  for  an  aocomnHH 
dation,  but  without  any  result.  The  nizam  then  renewed  the 
attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  carried  successively  the 
monastery  of  St  Dominic,  the  houses  of  Nuno  Alvarez  and  of 
Gonzalo  Menesez.  But  this  progress  was  too  slow  to  fulfil  hia 
object,  though  it  encouraged  him  to  attempt  one  desperate  assault 
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Ob  tbs  9Uh  Jfum^  isbf^  mbtiB  9xmj  nuhad  fimraid  wiUi  bar- 
tanm..«boqtM|pdBflffh8-n^^  works,  on  whidithe noall  bodj 
rf  gftrtiHtlWihwl  tilrm  their  jJindL  The  artilleiy  in  foU  pky 
dkOEMldy  abmiBad  ihe  t^  The 

dMribPM.i|R3de(  ihe-aneaiy  planted  their  odhnin  on  seireral  of 
fti  mwiniiM]:  Tinliriiirn^  and  seemed  repeatedly  on  the  eve  of 
#i[jaffg.lad.poiawidon  of  the  eity;  hot  thevaloor  and  diaeapline 
f(  lAe-.JGjWpeana  were  in  the  end  triumphant  The  Mbgnl 
IModi  fjjiareoflitindjBg  theattaek  ^  night,  drew  off  hia  army, 
fiJUpoaaftor  opened  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  league 

manifiafted  litOe  seal  to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  grand 
{Indeed,  on  seeing  the  Portuguese  hard  pressed  by  the 
ImedMaLeoBSBdentes,  he  offsred,  on  certain  conditions,  to  with* 
fair  ft|imit>  altogether,  and  conclude  a  separate  treaty.  But  the 
|ri|ia«if,4t4dedisdauied,.e¥en  in  this  extreme  peril,  toporahase 
fiaie  hj  any  humiliatiug  eonoeasion;  he  defied  the  monarch's 
power;  trusting  to  his  own  talent,  and  the  bravery  of  his  country- 
nen,  to  extricate  him  from  every  difficulty.  The  zamorin  then 
sent  some  small  aid  to  the  nizam,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to 
Chale,  a  £>rt  about  two  miles  from  Calicut.  But  this  place  being 
defended  with  the  usual  vigour,  and  its  garrison  reinforced,  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw;  hence  this  formidable  combination, 
which  had  comprehended  the  greatest  powers  of  Southern  India, 
'was,  by  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
entirely  dissolved. 

Bj  these  and  other  achievements,  the  subjects  of  Portugal, 
during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  maintained  their  pes- 
sesdons  on  the  coasts,  and  their  supremacy  in  the  seas  of  India. 
Even  aUber  their  military  enterprise  relaxed,  the  high  name 
which  they  had  established  deterred  the  natives  from  any  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  yoke.  But  about  the  year  1600  a  new  enemy 
appeared,  much  more  formidable  than  any  power  which  they  had 
yet  encountered  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Dutch,  driven 
to  desperation  by  tlie  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  had  revolted  against 
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Spain,  and  after  a  long,  hard,  and  glorious  struggle,  raised  Uieiii- 
selves  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  republic.  Even  befofre  tbe 
neighbouring  states  fully  recognised  them  in  this  character,  tibflj 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  naval  power  in  Emopa 
Owing  to  the  narrow  extent  of  their  territory,  they  themselvQai  ai ' 
well  as  the  multitude  of  refugees  who  found  among  them  ill 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  induced  to  aeei:  41' 
the  ocean  the  means  of  subsistence  and  wealth.  The  happy  nbih 
tion  of  their  coasts,  both  for  commerce  and  fishery,  had  alieaiif 
led  to  considerable  progress  in  these  branches  of  industry,  whiel' 
now  attained  a  magnitude  before  unexampled  in  modern  tunaa 
After  embarking  so  deeply  in  these  pursuits,  their  attention  oooU 
not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  trade  of  India,  to  which  has  alwaji 
been  assigned  an  overrated  importance.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, yet  prepared  to  encounter  the  naval  armaments  of  Spni 
and  Portugal,  which  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care  all  dMi 
approaches  to  the  Eastern  Seas.  They  were  hence  induced  to 
attempt  a  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia,  which  the  imperfest 
knowledge  then  possessed  respecting  the  extent  of  that  oontinenl^ 
and  the  character  of  its  Arctic  shores,  led  mariners  to  regard  as 
not  impracticable.  Three  successive  expeditions  were  accordingly 
sent,  chiefly  under  the  command  of  Barentz ;  in  the  last  of  which 
the  people  were  obliged  to  winter  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Nova 
Zembla ;  but  they  failed  altogether  in  their  hope  of  disooTcring  a 
north-east  passage,  which,  if  it  does  at  all  exist,  must,  it  was 
found,  be  too  difficult  to  be  ever  productive  of  any  practical 
utility. 

They  now  felt  the  impossibility  of  rivalling  the  Portngneae  by 
any  other  route  than  that  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 
their  courage  and  resources  having  been  augmented  in  the  coarse 
of  a  successful  struggle  for  liberty,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  this  undertaking.  The  necessary  infer* 
mation  was  obtained  through  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  collected 
it  during  a  long  residence  at  Lisbon.  The  jealous  government 
there,  displeased  with  his  active  and  diligent  inquiries,  threw  him 
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into  ptboDyHknoelie  was  Kberated  only  on  the  payment  ff  a 
aaflUhraUe^fBMoni.  But  by  his  instmctiona  the  Doteh  in  three 
HndiB  equl|yed  a'aqnadnm  of  £aaat  veaieLi,  well  anned  and  pn>- 
ivM  wtth  the  materiab  of  trade.  Hontman  let  out  in  the 
wdmaak  of  1696,  and  after  a  tedioa«  voyage,  without,  however, 
*  any  important  opposition  or  obstmction,  arrived  off 
i  in  die  island  of  Java.  He  was  at  first  eztramdy  well 
taledy  but  afterwards,  seemingly  through  his  own  rashness  and 
;  beeame  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king^  was  thrown 
,  and  obtuned  release  only  by  saerificing  part  of  Iiis 
He  then  effected  a  safe  return  to  Europe,  where  he 
aved'with  the  highest  exultation,  having  evinced  the 
frtntieahility  of  a  fleet  finding  its  way  without  molestation  from 
As'tDonqri  to  those  remote  and  opulent  shores.  The  original 
Mapany,  angmented  by  one  more  recently  fimned,  sent  out  early 
ialfiM  no  ftwer  than  eight  ships  under  the  joint  command  of 
Hontman  and  Van  Neck.  They  reached  the  coasts  of  Sumatra 
Hid  Java,  where  they  carried  on  a  successful  traffic ;  and  at  length 
the  second  of  these  officers  returned  to  Amsterdam  with  four  of 
the  vessels  laden  with  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

This  fiivourable  beginning  encouraged  the  Hollanders  to  pro- 
secute the  Indian  trade  with  the  utmost  activity.  Several  new 
companies  were  established,  without  being  invested  with  any  ex- 
dusive  privileges,  or  apparently  actuated  by  any  hostile  rivalry  : 
and  thus,  mutually  aiding  and  co-operating  with  each  other,  they 
soon  raised  this  branch  of  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity. 
In  1600,  not  five  years  after  the  first  of  their  squadrons  had  sailed 
round  the  Cape,  they  sent  out  forty  vessels  bearing  from  400  to 
600  tons ;  and,  by  their  superior  diligence  and  punctuality,  had 
almost  completely  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  spice-market. 
Hitherto  they  had  studiously  shunned  any  interference  with  that 
people,  selecting  the  spots  not  occupied  by  them ;  while  the  latter 
seem  not  to  have  ventured  on  any  violent  measures  to  enforce 
their  monopoly.  However,  as  they  became  stronger,  they  began 
to  form  schemes  for  the  expulsion  of  their  rivals.     They  studied 
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by  every  art  to  foment  the  discontent  of  the  natives,  wbo  hi 
themselves  begun  to  observe  that  the  Portuguese  were  more  ii 
on  conquest  than  commerce,  and  who  were  besides  disgusted' i 
the  harsh  means  employed  for  inducing  them  to  rendvnoik 
Mohammedan  faith.     Impelled  by  these  motives,  the  Makji  dk^ 
Acheen,  aided  by  some  Dutch  volunteers,  sturprised  the  fort 
the  subjects  of  Portugal  had  erected  in  the  bay,  and  made  a  gMri 
ral  massacre  of  the  garrison.     They  were  deprived  in  a  aaStt 
manner  of  several  stations  on  the  Molucca  Islands,— 4oaBfil 
this  way  some  important  seats  of  trade,  while  those  of  the  Hol^ 
landers  were  continually  extended. 

Philip  II.,  who,  on  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian,  had  seised  ttl 
crown  of  Portugal,  felt  highly  indignant  at  finding  his  pecflt 
expelled  from  those  valuable  possessions  by  the  arms  of  a  tM^ 
lious  province,  which  his  own  oppression  had  driven  into  xesii^ 
ance,  and,  in  fact,  raised  to  its  present  maritime  greateSHi 
Having  learned  that  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen  were  i 
home,  he  fitted  out  an  armament  of  thirty  ships,  mostly  of  a  lax|e 
size,  and  sent  them  to  intercept  the  fleet.  Near  the  Gape  de 
Verde  Islands,  this  squadron  met  eight  of  their  vessels  going  out 
under  the  command  of  Spilbergen ;  but  the  latter,  by  their' brmverf 
and  skilful  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  assailanti, 
and  made  their  way  to  India  without  any  serious  loss.  From  this 
time  Philip  seems  to  have  given  up  every  attempt  to  contend  ab 
sea  with  this  rising  people,  and  directed  all  his  efforts,  though 
without  effect,  to  subjugate  them  by  military  force.  He  satisfied 
himself  with  issuing  proclamations,  prohibiting  them,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  from  trading  in  any  of  the  Spanish  possesmoiUL 
The  Portuguese  in  India,  aided  by  his  subjects  from  the  Philip- 
pines, still  kept  up  a  harassing  piratical  warfare,  to  which  the 
Dutch  determined  to  put  a  stop  by  wresting  from  their  antago- 
nists all  the  remaining  settlements  in  the  Spice  Islands.  In  1605 
they  reinforced  their  fleets  with  nineteen  fresh  vessels,  having  oo 
board  two  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  They  then  invested,  and 
successively  reduced,  all  the  forts  which  their  opponents  bad 
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«eeto4  in  A^jdaPKb  of  AmboynA  and  TidoTi  capturing  the  ihip- 
jiag  whkb.  Jfif  padtr  their  proteotioiiy  and  finally  lading  their 
a«Bintfi.Tafai«Uea|ijttei.  The  eopremaoyof  the  Doteh  in  the 
Jagm.Bem  mm  thus  lolly  established. 

l%enipHihle  thia  triomphi  the  Admiral  Matelief  sailed  against 

IfaliBiii.irhWi  the  Pertngnese  had  made  the  eapitel  of  their  pes- 

mrnkm-isk  ^  voce  eastern  parts.    The  plaoe,  however,  was  so 

vsD  psfparcd  fir  defeaoe,  that^  after  several  weeks  spent  in  the 

Wi|:f]gonNiaeffiNrt%  he  gave  np  the  attempt.    But  what  was  his 

il|Rfiisa::When,  on  reaehing  Amboyna,  he  was  sainted  with  a 

hsaryfiifViand.  taw  the  Spanish  flag  fljing  on  the  walls  of  the 

qaaBal    This  revoLition  had  been  effect  by  a  naval  fi>rce  from 

tVi'ElMlfaffiiPM  whieh,  taking  advantage  of  his  absencei  had 

IfQsfIr  to  thape  important  islands,  and,  finding  them  almost  da- 

i«n4wi^;C!(9ni|Ietdyredii^  Matelief  was  at  first  a  little 

jhrnseated;  hnt^  eqoooraged  by  the  valour  of  his  men,  he 

lisiWj.ittiacil'ivl  the  fi>rtresS|  and  carried  it  by  stonn,  making,  as 

ns-lDa.eaDimony  a  general  massaere  of  the  nnlortonate  garrison. 

£Mi|fa]|edthy  this,  soooess,  he  proceeded  against  the  other  settle- 

asBts,  and  jn  two  months  brought  all  of  them  again  under  the 

doniinioB  of  the  United  Provinoes. 

The  Dntch  were  soon  afterwards  induced  to  form  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  an  expedition  was  sent  thither  in  1605, 
under  the  command  of  De  Weert,  who  was  at  first  favourably 
raeeiyed.  Having,  however,  not  only  violated  a  solemn  engage- 
ment in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards,  when  he  went  to  court, 
conducted  himself  with  the  hauteur  which  his  countrymen  had 
now  generally  assumed,  he  was  seized,  and  struck  dead  with  a 
scimitar.  His  brave  companions,  who  attempted  with  unequal 
strength  to  avenge  his  loss,  only  shared  his  fate.  The  tragical 
issue  of  this  adventure  did  not  discourage  Berth  the  governor- 
general,  who  imputed  the  disaster  of  De  Weert  solely  to  his  rash 
and  culpable  violence,  from  sending  a  fresh  armament  under 
Hareellus  Boscbkouveur,  an  officer  of  distinguished  talent  and 
address.    He  arrived  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Portuguese 
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were  advancing  from  their  principal  settlement  at  Golamb 
such  force  against  Candy,  that  the  rajah  scarcely  hoped 
able  to  resist  them.  The  Dutch  commander,  hovrever, " 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Candians,  and  by  affording  to^ 
the  aid  of  his  own  troops,  gained  for  them  a  complete  ' 
The  power  of  their  rivals  was  thus  humbled,  while  tibejH 
selves  obtained  from  the  grateful  monarch  ample  liberty  i 
an  establishment  on  the  most  advantageous  footing.  Bat  Hi 
not  till  1656,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  that  they  j 
the  complete  mastery  over  their  competitors.  In  that' 
Columbo  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  and  €ba.\ 
tuguese  were  completely  expelled  from  Ceylon.*  ^**i 

Having  obtained  the  complete  command  of  the  Oriental  Iflkl 
the  Hollanders  determined  to  build  a  city  which  might  beoonifl 
capital  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  and  the  centre  of  all  their ]rfj 
tical  and  commercial  transactions.  They  fixed  upon  a  spot  41 
the  western  extremity  of  the  north  coast  of  Java, — a  very  Im 
situation,  commanding  the  route  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  el^ 
ing  an  easy  communication  with  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  GeM 
Having  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  native  powers,  they  fomii 
a  city,  which,  being  named  Batavia,  from  the  ancient  appelUl 
of  their  country,  was  subsequently  rendered  by  them  a  g^reat  I 
flourishing  station.  Europeans,  however,  suffer  severely  frmn 
climate,  the  evils  of  which  are  increased  by  canals  drawn  loi 
the  place,  and  even  through  its  very  streets,  exhaling  in  i 
tropical  climate  the  most  pernicious  vapours. 

The  Dutch  made  repeated  efforts  to  drive  the  Portugnese  fi 
Malacca,  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  that  quarter  of  Im 
At  length,  in  1640,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  resistai 
they  effected  their  object,  and  they  then  became  complete  masi 
of  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Seas,  with  the  exception  of  sc 
settlements  made  by  the  English  on  the  coast  of  iSumatra.     ] 

*  We  reserve  fbr  the  chapter  on  the  English  Settlements  in  India  an  accoont  of  fba 
test  In  which  the  Hollanders  were  Involved  with  our  coantrymen,  and  the  i 
ys^d  to  thwart  their  succesa 
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no 


^K  they  never  formed  *ny  importoni  or  extenaivo  establishment  on 
the  con ti Dent  of  India,  to  wbich  tlii^  vokmc  Bpccially  ryUtt^a,  we 
kve  not  tbougbt  it  necessary  to  giro  more  th^u  u  short  Biuninaiy 
of  their  oriental  career* 

In  the  wcBtern  provincea,  the  Portu^eae  founci  tlic^nisclvca 

chiefly  opposed  by  the  English^  and  they  soon,  aa  will  hereafter 

appear,  found  the  contejit  very  unequaL     NottvithHtanding  their 

influence  with   the  Mogul,   they  i*ere  gradually   Bupplanted   at 

Surat  and  the  other  ports  of  Gnzerat  by  the  superior  poiver  and 

pohcy  of  their  new  rivals.     An  expedition,  jointly  undertaken  by 

our  eounlrymcn  and  Shah  Abbaa^  king  of  Pernia,  deprived  them 

of  Ormuz ;  while  the  Inmra  of  Maacat,  istcondtd  by  the  natives, 

expelled  them  from   most  of  their  post^saiontt  on  the  coast  of 

A&ica.     They  were  thus  stripped  of  their  vast  domiuions  almost 

K  rnpidly  aa  they  had  aeqaired  them  ;  and  now  Goa  and  Mozam- 

bifiue,  in  a  very  dceayed  condition,  form  nearly  the  sole  remnant 

of  that  proud  empire  which  formerly  extended  over  ao  great  a 

pwt  of  the  ea^item  worH 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EARLY  ENGLISH   VOYAGES  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Importance  always  attached  to  Indian  Trale— Mission  by  Alfred— The  En^^idi  «l|fii||(|| 
penetrate  to  India  by  the  North-East,  and  through  Russia— By  the  North-West— Yoyili 
of  Drake— Of  Cavendish— Newbery  and  Fitch,  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Onntic— Itttt  IriHl 
many  parts  of  Indisr-First  English  Voyage  by  the  Cape— Its  DisastairB->Aii  Mmmtk 
formed— Voyage  of  Lancaster— Middleton—Michelbome— Keeling  and  Otben^-B^mfl/if 
—Loss  of  his  Vessel— Sir  Henry  Middleton— His  Adventures  at  Snrat— Hippoa— Mfl^ 
ments  on  Coromandel— Saris— Profits  of  the  Trade— Quarrels  with  the 
at  Amboyna— Acquisition  of  Bombay — Settlements  on  the  Coromapdel  Coa8fer>-£ft 
—Disputes  with  the  Mogul— Company  begin  to  fbrm  Plans  of  Conquest 

From  the  first  dawn  of  maritime  enterprise  and  advefitnnt  ii 
Britain,  the  trade  of  India  was  contemplated  as  its  grandest  obJMl^ 
— the  chief  fountain  of  commercial  wealth.  Into  the  aaoguiie 
conceptions  formed  on  this  subject  there  entered,  no  doubt,  «> 
siderable  degree  of  illusion.  A  more  enlightened  sehool  •«( 
political  economy  seems  to  have  demonstrated,  that  agriedtme 
and  manufactures  open  more  copious  sources  of  prosperity  thta 
traffic  of  any  description;  that  the  home  trade,  from  its  quiok 
returns,  is  more  productive  than  the  foreign ;  and  the  intercomae 
between  closely  contiguous  countries  more  valuable  than  thai 
with  distant  regions.  A  commerce,  therefore,  of  which  the 
market  is  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe,  can  never  do 
more  than  employ  the  surplus  capital  of  a  community  already 
wealthy.  Yet  there  were  circumstances  which,  even  at  that 
early  stage  of  mercantile  speculation,  threw  a  peculiar  lustre  on 
the  trade  of  India.  The  staple  articles  consisted  of  finer  and 
richer  fabrics  than  any  that  had  yet  been  produced  in  the  West; 
and,  besides,  there  were  diamonds,  pearls,  jewels  the  most  becntir 
fill  and  brilliant,  and  spices  the  most  fragrant  and  grateful  to  the 
senses.  The  great  scale,  too,  on  which  operations  were  conducted, 
and  the  large  fortunes  occasionally  made,  gave  to  this  traffic  a 
character  of  grandeur  not  belonging  to  the  smaller  transactions 
which  took  place  within  the  limits  of  Europe.     Even  the  myste- 


rioiB  nnuitaMM  of  the  ragioot  tlial  wexe  to  be  the  tfce^ 
iDteraoane^r*4lie  tain  of  adTontnre  and  imcertafaiy  tlueqgh 
wUchtlMj  Iterator  be  f«eehed9--4Migbteiiedt^  end 

were  eltogeiher.  eoogenial  to  the  spirit  of  that  bold  and  enter- 

fi:maj  bepioper  heie  to obterrey  that  some  reeord  ejdsto  of  a 

fvjage  from  England  to  India  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Haklnyt 

hMPt^aoled  two  paasagefl  from  different  ehronides  bj  William  of 

IMimahliyi  in  which  it  ia  aiMnrted  that  King  Alfred,  in  the 

jiar  «83y  aent  Sighebnnty  biehop  of  Sheriram,  into  the  East,  that 

he  m%^  present  giib  at  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas.    He  is  said 

to  have  Iwppily  pec£)rmed  this  great  undertaking,  and  to  have 

'  hden  with  gems  and  rieh  spioes,  the  prodoce  of  that 

It  is  added  that,  at  the  time  the  chromole 

^  of  these  oommoditieB  were  still  preserved  in  the 

nhsiiih^  flherbntn.    Sndi  a  mission  was  worthy  of  that  great 

\  views,  frr  in  adyanee  of  his  age,  were  doubtless 

reflli|^itoBed  than  those  which  the  annalist  here  aseribes  to 

Int    Bit  ii'mnst  be  very  difficolt,  from  such  meagre  notices,  to 

dfltemniie  whether  so  very  distant  a  pilgrimage  oonld  at  that 

period  have  been  really  performed.     Without  pronouncing  it 

absolutely  impossible,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  he 

merely   reached  those  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 

which  Indian  commodities  have  always,  by  some  channel  or  other, 

been  conveyed  in  large  quantities. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  more  especially  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, formed  the  era  at  which  industry  and  naval  enterprise 
received  that  impulse  which  has  since  carried  them  to  so  unpre- 
cedented a  magnitude.  Prior  to  this  period  Britain  was  sur- 
passed in  manufactures  by  the  Flemings,  in  navigation  by  the 
Italians,  and  still  more  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  These 
last,  then  her  bitterest  enemies,  she  had  seen,  with  grief  and 
humiliation,  gain  unrivalled  glory  by  discovering  a  new  passage 
to  the  East,  and  a  new  world  in  the  West*  They  had  thus 
almost  completely  preoccupied  the  ground  of  discovery  and  settle- 
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ment,  and  were,  moreover,  prepared  to  defend  it  in  the  moit 
vigorous  manner  against  all  who  should  attempt  any  eneroaeb- 
ment.  The  English,  therefore,  in  the  new  career  on  which  tfa&y 
were  ambitious  to  enter,  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  disadvui* 
tages  of  a  long  voyage,  but  the  active  opposition .  of  the  two 
greatest  powers  who  at  that  time  claimed  the  dominion  of  (he 
ocean. 

But  the  nation  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  considenifaaDi. 
Nor  was  the  ardour  of  discovery  confined  to  merchants,  whoM 
estimates  might  have  been  more  cautious  and  professional;  it.f 
fully  shared  by  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  warriors.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Elizabeth  there  arose  a  brighter  galaxy  of  great  m( 
than  had  adorned  any  former  period  of  English  history.  They 
began,  however,  by  attempting  to  reach  India  by  some  new  pttth 
undiscovered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  where  there  was  no  chai 
of  coming  in  contact  with  those  formidable  rivals.  The  first  efibrt 
was  made  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia;  but,  like  that  of  iba 
Dutch  in  an  earlier  age,  it  was  founded  on  a  most  impeHbet 
knowledge  both  of  the  great  extent  of  that  continent  and  of  its 
dreary  and  frozen  boundaries.  This  expedition,  fitted  out  by  a 
company  of  merchant-adventurers,  and  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  with  three  well-appointed  vessels,  had  a 
most  disastrous  issue.  He  was  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
where,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  he  and  his  crew 
perished  by  cold  and  famine.  Richard  Chancelor,  however,  with 
one  of  the  vessels,  reached  the  White  Sea,  and  proceeded  to 
Moscow,  where  he  opened  a  communication  with  the  oonrt  oi 
Russia,  then  almost  unknown  in  Western  Europe.  The  adven- 
turers having  made  several  other  unsuccessful  attempts  by  water 
in  those  high  latitudes,  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  an  inter- 
course with  India  across  the  Russian  and  Persian  empires.  They 
expended  in  vain  much  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  arducms 
undertaking.  Several  of  their  agents  penetrated  across  the  Cas- 
pian into  Persia,  and  even  reached  Bokhara,  the  capital  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.     But  at  length  they  became  sensible  that  no 


—Juri 
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comTiio^Jlies  could  pay  the  cost  of  auch  an  imniense  circuit,  both 
by  land  and  Hca,  besides  the  hazards)  attendant  on  tLc  conveyance 
through  the  territory  of  ao  many  barbarous  nations.  Even  when 
this  journey  should  prove  the  most  proflpcrous,  the  gooda  could 
ngt  be  HO  cheaply  carried  aa  by  the  direct  route  acrosa  Pensk  and 
Syria  to  Aleppo. 

Tbe  next  attempt  was  made  by  the  north-west  passage,  round 

le  Arctic  shores  of  America.  This  continent  was,  at  that  early 
era,  imagined  to  terminate,  at  a  high  latitude,  in  a  point  or  cape, 
the  passing  of  which  would  enable  the  mariner  to  enter  tbe  South 
Sea,  and  reach  by  a  direct  course  the  wealthy  shores  of  India 

id  Eastern  Asia,  Moat  intrepid,  energetic,  and  persevering 
efforts  to  effect  this  object  were  made  by  a  auccefiaion  of  illa«- 
trions  navigators, — Cabot,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson^ — and  the 
pursuit  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  liut  though 
^lliant  displays  have  been  exhibited  of  courage  and  heroism, 

d  striking  views  obtained  of  the  shores  and  their  rude  inha- 
bitants, every  attempt  to  find  a  practicable  passage  to  India  by 
tliia  route  has  ended  in  disappointment. 

The  abortive  and  even  calamitous  result  of  sncceaBive  effort b  to 
penetrate  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  continent^*,  or  by 
journeys  overland,  at  length  turned  the  attention  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  that  from 
which  alone  any  positive  benefit  could  be  derived.  The  exclusive 
right,  however,  to  this  line  of  navigation  was  claimed  by  Philip 
II.,  who  had  now  succeeded  as  King  of  Portugal;  and  the  claim 
was  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  laws  generally  admitted  in  that 
age  respecting  distant  discovery.  The  government  was  afraid  of 
bringing  itself  into  premature  collision  with  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  time;  while  private  and  unarmed  vessels,  obliged  to  pass 
near  the  coasts  of  Portugal  as  well  as  of  her  numerous  settlements 
in  Africa  and  India,  and  exposed  to  meet  her  ships  continually 
passing  and  repassing,  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  her  hostile 
attacks. 

But  as  the  views  of  British  navigators  expanded,  and  their 
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country  began  to  rise  to  the  first  rank  among  maritiine  nationiy  a 
new  path  suggested  itself,  from  which  their  haughty  riyab  wmiU 
in  vain  seek  to  exclude  them.  Drake,  after  having  served. with 
distinction  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  America,  OQPr 
ceived  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea.  The  w^alA 
acquired  in  his  former  expeditions  was  expended  in  fitting  out  ftfp 
vessels,  the  largest  not  exceeding  100,  and  the  smallest  onlj*  IS 
tons.  He  equipped  them  very  completely,  taking  on  board  ricik 
furniture,  fine  specimens  of  British  manufacture,  and  even  a.baiid  \ 
of  expert  musicians.  He  prepared  every  means,  in  short,  by  whkk 
he  might  dazzle  and  conciliate  the  natives  of  the  unknown  xegioaf 
which  he  was  about  to  explore.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth  oa  t^ 
13th  December  1577,  and  in  August  the  following  year  he  ao* 
complished  a  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  *  He  tlwa 
cruised  for  some  months  along  the  western  coast  of  Spaaidi 
America,  not  hesitating  to  appropriate  some  rich  prizes  that  pra- 
sented  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  Having  obtaaied 
great  wealth,  though  his  fleet  was  reduced  to  a  single  vessel,  hp 
determined  to  attempt  a  return  homeward  by  the  north-west 
passage.  He  sailed  to  the  coast  of  California,  of  which  he  claimed 
the  discovery,  and  called  it  New  Albion;  but  finding  bis  main 
object  impracticable,  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Pacific,  and  propeed 
to  Europe  by  the  Moluccas.  He  steered  directly  through  the 
ocean,  pausing  nowhere  till  he  found  himself  among  the  Spioe 
Islands,  the  valuable  productions  of  which  were  then  the  sntgect 
of  general  interest  in  the  West.  The  Ring  of  Ternate,  who  was 
in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Portuguese,  gave  a  friendly  recepr 
tion  to  the  English  navigator,  who  first  began  that  commerce  with 
India  which  has  since  been  carried  to  so  immense  an  extent 
Having  coasted  along  Java,  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  without 
touching  at  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  He  took  in  supplies 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  26th  September 
1580,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten  months.  His  arrival 
was  hailed  with  the  utmost  exultation  by  his  countrymen,  who 
regarded  so  successful  a  voyage  as  having  raised  to  the  highest 


»5 

ptabllMWWtttlloiyQftfaemam.  The  queen,  after  mum  eantioM 
dekjp^  Tidied  Umooboiri  his  Yeitel,  end  ecminried  CO  him  the 


Tine  hdEeat  eueer  of  Dnb  enecmieged  other  eoimnMi^^ 
tnidin  hie  Aoftrtepe.  Thomee  GaTendish,  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tmrife  vrafortgr  in  SnflbU^  after  haTing  tenred  his  naral  appren- 
liBMhl^  vader  Shr  Biehard  GhenTille,  determined  to  tell  his  ertate, 
and  emhaik  tbe  prodooe  in  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  nmnd 
Having  left  plymonth  on  the  21ft  Jnly  1686,  he 
Bt  Tear,  tbe  western  ooast  of  Sooth  America,  and 
tai^f -VBatiiined  bj  no  verf  nioe  somples,  made  a  number  of 
vdMhlepriMB.  Btretehing  thenee  across  the  Paeifio  he  tooehed 
at  GwdwDi  one  of  the  groi^  to  which  the  Spaniards  give  the 
qpenetimi  of  Ladronea.  He  passed  afterwards  through  the 
nSUgglDes^  observing  with  surprise  their  extent  and  fSertility,  and 
haUi^f  eoaummieation  with  the  natives,  who  expressed  a  decided 
pwfcrsnee  of  the  English  to  the  Spaniards,  hj  whom  these  ulands 
liad  been  oecnpied.  Sailing  next  through  the  Molnocas,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Floris  and  Sumbawa,  be  opened  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  princes  of  Java;  and,  following 
the  course  of  Drake,  reached  England  in  September  1588,  by  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

Notwithstanding  the  admiration  excited  by  so  many  successful 
voyages,  they  were  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  considered  as  models 
for  conunercial  enterprise.  Yet,  invention  being  now  employed 
to  discover  some  more  suitable  channel  of  intercourse,  a  body  of 
adventurers  resolved  upon  attempting  one  hitherto  untried  by 
Britons.  They  proposed  to  proceed  up  the  Mediterranean, — land 
on  the  coast  of  Syria, — travel  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  to 
the  Persian  Gul^  and  to  sail  thence  by  Ormuz,  in  order  to  reach 
the  shores  of  Malabar.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  made  a  voyage  in 
a  Portuguese  vessel  to  Goa,  sent  home  a  most  favourable  report 
of  the  fertility  of  the  region  in  which  that  city  is  placed,  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  for  trade,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
the  port  was  opened  to  vessels  of  every  nation.    John  Newbery 
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and  Ralph  Fitch,  the  leading  parties  in  this  undertaking, 
furnished  with  two  letters,  the  first  to  the  Mogul  emperor  AI^Mfft 
under  the  title  of  "  Zelabdim  Echehar,  king  of  Cambaya."  B 
solicited  his  kind  offices  to  men  who  had  come  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  world  to  trade  in  his  dominions,  promising  reciprocal  a9 
and  kindness  to  his  subjects.  The  other,  to  the  King  of  Gldni^ 
was  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  The  travellers  sei  out 
early  in  1583. 

Newbery's  letters  from  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  relate  almoit 
entirely  to  commercial  subjects.  In  regard  to  the  latter  plaoQ,  h» 
complains  that  the  sale  of  goods  was  very  slow  and  diffiedb; 
though,  had  he  been  well  provided  with  money,  he  might  haif6 
obtained  abundance  of  valuable  spices  at  very  reasonable  nktk 
From  Bagdad  he  proceeded  to  Bussora,  and  thence  to  OmuUi 
where  he  was  allowed  at  first  to  carry  on  business  without  mdfis- 
tation.  In  six  days,  however,  a  charge  was  raised  against  the 
adventurers  by  Michael  Stropene,  an  Italian,  jealous  of  rivals  in 
a  trade  which  he  himself  had  found  very  lucrative;  whereupon 
both  Newbery  and  his  companion  Fitch  were  arrested  and  diiown 
into  prison.  The  former  writes  in  considerable  dismay  to  his 
associates  at  Bussora,  saying — "  It  may  be  that  they  will  cut  our 
throats,  or  keep  us  long  in  prison, — God's  will  be  done."  Tbey 
were  soon  sent  to  Goa;  but  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  after 
a  tedious  voyage,  they  found  themselves  again  in  confinement 
The  principal  charge  related  to  Captain  (Sir  Francis)  Drake,  who 
was  stated  to  have  fired  two  shots  at  a  Portuguese  galleon  near 
Malacca.  Newbery  professed  total  ignorance  as  to  this  iransao- 
tion,  which  in  fact  could  in  no  shape  be  brought  home  to  him. 
He  represented  how  unjust  it  was,  that  while  French,  Flemings, 
Germans,  Turks,  Persians,  Muscovites, — all  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia, — were  allowed  freely  to  reside  and  traffic  at  Goa, 
Englishmen  alone  should  be  thus  barbarously  treated.  He  was, 
however,  remanded  to  prison;  but,  after  being  kept  in  durance  for 
about  a  month,  was  set  at  liberty,  having  been  required  to  sig^  a 
bond,  amounting  to  2000  pardaos,  not  to  quit  the  town  withoul 
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i^  JiaviDg  iikm  ahoow  m  one  of  the  prindpd  8^^ 
Ui  menMBtib'  tnmnrthwn  rtrj  adTintageooi.  He  met  with 
audi  finenddii^  from  Sterens,  who  had  formerly  been  a  itudent 
aft  lear  Cdlkgi^  Ozfovdi  and  had  entered  the  aenriee  of  the  Areh- 
IMiopaf  Gtoft;  ilaofram  John  Linaoot  or  Linaehoten,  an  intelligent 
Dolek  nnngator* 

Aeeoiding  to  the  aoeoonta  given  afterwarda  by  Fitch,  theae 
fcfioimbk  i^pfnaranoea  pvoTed  ddnnve.  They  had  many  of  their 
pmioiined,  were  obliged  to  give  large  preaenta,  and  to 
I  money  in  procuring  anretiea.  Having,  after  a  residence 
of  ive  menthai  made  an  appeal  to  the  governor,  they  received  a 
Wf  aharp  .aaawer;  being  told  that  they  woold  be  better  ufted 
an  longi  and  that  there  waa  tether  matter  againat  them.  Thia 
Mfly  gafve  oecaaion  to  a  very  aeriona  alarm  lest  they  ahould  be 
■ale  ali,Te%  or,  according  to  aome  hinta  that  were  dropped,  be 
ezpoeed  to  the  stnqMdo,  They  determined,  while  they  yet 
enjoyed  any  measure  of  liberty,  to  effect  their  escape,  and  on  the 
5th  April  1585  fled  oat  of  the  town.  Proceeding  into  the  interior 
of  India  they  passed  through  Belgaum,  where  there  was  a  great 
market  for  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones;  and  afterwards 
they  arrived  at  the  royal  city  of  Bejapore.  Here  they  saw  all 
the  pomp  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  the  neighbouring  woods  being  filled 
with  numberless  temples  and  idols.  *^  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some 
like  a  monkey,  some  like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the  devil." 
Fitch,  who  is  now  the  narrator,  was  struck  with  the  majesty  of 
the  war-elephants,  and  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
proceeded  to  Golconda,  which  he  describes  as  a  fair  and  pleasant 
city,  the  houses  well  built  of  brick  and  timber,  in  a  country 
abounding  with  delicious  fruits,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  rich 
diamond  mines.  He  heard  of  Masulipatam  as  a  great  port  enjoy- 
ing a  very  extensive  traffic.  From  Golconda  he  struck  northward 
through  the  Deccan  till  he  reached  Burhampoor,  the  capital  of 
Candeish.  He  represents  the  country  as  surprisingly  fertile  and 
populous,  though  the  houses  were  built  only  of  earth  and  thatch ; 
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and  in  the  rainy  season,  whieli  now  prevailed,  the  streets  wen 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  streams  of  water.  He  viewed  Witt 
much  surprise  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  the  HindoMi 
seeing  boys  of  eight  or  ten  married  to  girls  of  five  or  six;  nd 
these  unseemly  unions  being  celebrated  with  extraordiiia]y;|oai|^ 
the  two  parties  riding  through  the  streets  "  very  trimly  debUli 
with  great  piping  and  playing.' '  He  passed  next  tbraqf^ 
Mandoo,  the  former  capital  of  Malwa,  which  he  describea  m  i. 
very  strong  town  built  on  a  high  rock,  which  it  had  cost  AUbtf 
twelve  years  to  reduce.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Agra,  a  gml 
and  populous  city,  superior  to  London,  well  built  of  8toii%  a 
having  fair  and  large  streets.  The  emperor,  however,  Aflu 
resided  at  Fatepoor,  which,  according  to  him,  was  still  laigiff 
though  less  handsome  than  the  other.  Being  a  place  of  deoidfifly 
inferior  importance,  it  must  have  derived  this  temporary  greabMH 
from  being  the  residence  of  the  court  and  camp  of  Akbar.  lObe 
whole  way  between  these  great  cities  resembled  a  market,  '*  aa&Q 
as  though  a  man  were  still  in  a  town/'  He  was  struck  by  ntsmg 
the  grandees  conveyed  in  little  carts,  carved  and  gilded,  covered 
with  silk  or  very  fine  cloth,  and  drawn  by  two  little  bulls  of  the 
size  of  dogs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  he  had  an  opportBnit]r 
of  witnessing  the  various  ceremonies  and  ablutions  performed  hf 
the  Bramins.  ^^  They  come  to  the  water,  and  have  a  string  about 
their  necks  made  with  great  ceremonies,  and  lave  up  water  with 
both  their  hands.  Though  it  be  never  so  cold,  they  will  i^tfh 
themselves  in  cold  water.  They  pray  in  the  water  naked,  aild 
dress  their  meat  and  eat  it  naked,  and  for  their  penance  iihey  lie 
flat  upon  the  earth,  and  rise  up  and  turn  themselves  about  thii^ 
or  forty  times,  and  use  to  heave  up  their  hands  to  the  sun,  and  lo 
kiss  the  earth  with  their  arms  and  legs  stretched  along  out.  Their 
wives  do  come  by  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  together,  to  the  water- 
side singing,  and  there  do  wash  themselves,  and  then  use  their 
ceremonies."  He  saw  also  a  number  of  naked  beggars,  of  whom 
great  account  was  made.  One  in  particular  appeared  '^  a  monster 
among  the  rest ;'' — ^his  beard  of  enormous  growth,  his  hair  hanging 


tban  lutf  down  hU  boJy,  liia  nailH  two  inches  long;  '*he 
i  cut  nothing  from  him,  neither  would  he  speak;  he  would 
peak  to  the  king."  The  Bramina  are  ropi-eaentcd  Ly  Fitch, 
so  indeed  bj'  modern  writers,  to  be  "  a  crafty  people^  worse 
the  Jews/* 

I  the  departnna  of  the  fwgitiTOa  from  Agra,  WilliAin  r^t^ndcr, 
iweller  of  the  pftrty,  retoaiaed  in  the  service  of  AkW^  who 
ed  him  a  houae,  a  horae,  five  slaves,  and  a.  reguUr  poiHion* 
a  muHt,  therefore,  have  been  Bonie  communication  hcU  witlj 
>Teat  monarchy  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  narrator  hua 
ed  all  the  particularB* 

om  Agra  the  traveller  went  to  Allahabad,  which  ho  calls 
e,  a  corruption  of  the  name  Prayaga,  signifying  the  junction 
rers,  and  therefore  spedally  applied  to  the  union  of  the 
>e3  and  Jamna.  He  descended  the  former  of  these  fitreama 
^narea,  and  viewed  with  wonder  that  grand  seat  of  Hindoo 
Leree  and  superatition^  and  the  nuineroua  and  aplendid  tem- 
with  which  it  wafl  filled.  He  beheld  the  idolatries  of  thia 
ry  OQ  a  still  greater  flcalc  than  before;  almost  every  place 
illed  with  idols  of  varioud  shapea  and  sizes,  but  none  worthy 
miration,  *'  Many  of  them  are  black  and  have  claws  of  bratjs 
long  iiailsi^  and  some  ride  upon  peacocks  and  otlier  fowls 
\  be  evil  favoured,  with  long  hawk*3  hills,  some  with  one 

and  flome  with  another,  but  none  with  a  good  face.  They 
act  and  evil  favoured^  their  mouths  monstrous,  their  ears 
i  and  full  of  jewels;  their  teeth  and  eves  of  gold,  silver,  aod 
."  The  observances  in  honour  of  these  uncouth  deities  were 
rery  various  and  fantastic, — particularly  the  modes  of  ablu- 
in  the  Ganges.  "  They  never  pray  but  in  the  water,  and 
wash  themselves  over-head,  and  lave  up  water  with  both  their 
3.  Some  of  them  will  niake  their  ceremonies  with  fifteen  or 
3n  pots,  little  and  great,  and  ring  a  little  bell  when  they 
I  their  mixtures ;  and  they  say  divers  things  over  their  pots 
r  times,  and  when  they  have  done  they  go  to  their  gods,  and 
6  their  sacrifices,  which  they  think  are  very  holy."     He 
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was  witness  also  to  the  burning  of  women  on  the  death  of  I 
husbands,  in  failure  of  which  '^  their  heads  be  shaven,  and  i 
any  account  is  made  of  them  afterwards."     When  a  pecB0ttij 
sick,  they  are  said  to  lay  him  all  night  before  the  idol,  and  if  1 
morning  there  be  no  signs  of  recovery,  "his  friends  will j 
and  sit  a  little  with  him  and  cry,  and  afterwards  will  canyi 
to  the  water's  side,  and  set  him  upon  a  little  raft  made  d  i 
and  so  let  him  go  down  the  river."     A  very  odd  pictare  is  ^ 
drawn  of  some  marriage-ceremonies  to  which  the  traveller  ^ 
witness.     The  two  parties  are  represented  going  into  the.: 
along  with  a  priest,  a  cow,  and  a  calf;  "and  the  man  dotik  ; 
his  hand  by  the  old  man's  hand,  and  the  wife's  hand  by  her. I 
band's,  and  all  have  the  cow  by  the  tail,  and  they  pour  waters 
of  a  brass  pot  upon  the  cow's  tail,  and  then  the  old  man  dotk^ 
him  and  her  together  by  their  clothes.    Then  they  give  son 
to  the  poor,  and  to  the  Bramane  or  priest  they  give  the  oow  i 
calf,  and  afterwards  go  to  divers  of  their  idols  and  offer 
and  lie  down  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  kiss  it  divers  times,  i 
then  go  their  way.'- 

From  Benares  he  proceeded  to  Patna,  once  the  capital  d$i 
kingdom,  but  at  that  time  subject  to  Akbar ;  and  though  a  lilfli 
city,  it  contained  only  houses  of  earth  and  straw.     The  odfoubf  I 
was  much  infested  by  robbers,  wandering  like  the  Arabians  frcMai 
place  to  place;    whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  system 
ffeco^^ gangs  was  already  in  full  force.     The  people  weregread| 
imposed  upon  by  idle  persons  assuming  the  appearance  of  sanctitj^l 
One  of  these  sat  asleep  on  horseback  in  the  market-place,  v)d|^« 
the  crowd  came  and  reverentially  touched  his  feet.     "Itajfl 
thought  him  a  great  man,  but  sure  be  was  a  lazy  lubber, — ^I  kft'  i 
him  there  sleeping."     Fitch  went  next  to  Tanda  in  Bengal,  als^  j 
belonging  to  Akbar,  and  thence  made  an  excursion  northward  "li^l 
Coucbe,  which  appears  to  be  the  country  situated  along  the  foofc  ' 
of  the  mountains  of  Bootan ;  being  described  as  so  moist,  that 
every  district  could  be  easily  inundated  knee-deep,  and  rendered 
impassable.     The  people,  who  appear  attached  to  the  religion  a^ 
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Boodh,  dioiNdilie  nmal  fimtaatiorevereiioe  for  animal  life,  keep- 
ing hoqpitala  hr  lame  or  aged  creatnres,  and  giring  food  to  ants. 
Fov  daTa*  joamejr  beyond  was  the  eoontry  now  called  Bootan, 
laid  to  be  ol  great  extent,  and  filled  with  mountains  so  lofty  that 
tihey  eooM  be  aeen  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  travel^ — a  report 
wUdi  waa  80  &r  correct ;  bat  imagination  only  conld  have  in- 
daaed  the  iahaUtants  to  assert  that  from  the  top  of  those  emi- 
■caeea  the  sea  ooold  be  descried.    It  was  frequented  by  merchants 
tetai  oold  leg^ns  in  the  north,  dressed  in  woollen  cloths,  hats, 
vlite  liote,  and  boots  (the  Tartars) ;  and  by  others  without  beards 
ftm  a  warm  land  in  the  east  (Chinese).  The  former  reported  that 
AsiroOontcy  contains  a  numerous  breed  of  small  but  active  horses, 
vhopekfng  tails,  oorered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair,  formed 
SB  aitiele  of  import  into  India,  where  they  were  greatly  valued* 
•  Kteb  now  went  southward  to  Hoogley,  ''  the  chief  keep  of  the 
Bortagneee,"  and  then  undertook  a  journey  through  Orissa,  the 
fcortes  of  which  he  found  almost  a  wilderness,  with  fow  villages, 
^  graaa  longer  than  a  man,  and  very  many  tygers."    The  haven 
rf  Angdi,  which  we  know  not  how  to  identify,  was  found  the  seat 
of  a  very  great  trade,  frequented  by  vessels  from  Sumatra, 
Malscca,   and  varioas  quarters  of  India.      Returning  to    the 
Ganges,  he  made  an  excursion  also  into  the  eastern  district  of 
Tippara,  whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  almost  continual 
war&re  with  the  Mogen   (Mugs),  occupying  the  kingdom   of 
Arracan.     Again  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river,  be  notices 
Serampore,  and  several  other  towns  situated  on  its  lower  branches. 
The  people  of  this  part  of  India,  he  observes,  were  in  a  state  of 
regular  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Akbar,  being  favoured  by 
the  numerous  islands  and  river-channels,  and  especially  by  the 
fecility  of  retreat  from  one  to  another.     He  justly  characterizes 
the  cotton  fabrics  in  this  district  as  of  superior  quality  to  those 
Blade  m  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

From  Serampore  our  traveller  obtained  a  passage  in  a  vessel 
to  Negrais  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  that  capital  as  well  as  Malacca,  then  a  great  Portuguese 
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emporium,  where  he  learned  some  particiilars  respeelil^ 
and  Japan.     Returning  to  Bengal,  he  ^'shipped  hiiBUMdl" 
Cochin,  and  in  his  way  touched  at  Ceylon,  which  he  £m|b4 
hrave  island,  very  fruitful  and  ftiir."     The  Fbrtuguese  ntso 
a  fort  at  Columho,  which  the  king  often  attacked  with  it  hi 
thousand  men,  '^  but  naked  people  all  of  ihem,"  though 
armed  with  muskets.      Having  doubled  Cape    Comofin, 
observed  the  extensive  pearl-fishery  upon  thb  ooast,  he 
by  Coulan,  and  reached  Cochin,  which  he  found  by  no  n 
desirable  residence;  the  water  was  bad,  and  victuab  very 
the  surrounding  country  producing  neither  com  nor  rice ;  y^ 
want  of  a  conveyance  obliged   him  to  remain  there  for 
months.     The  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  he  understood  continued 
hostile  to  the  Portuguese,  and  carried  on  a  species  of 
war,  sending  out  numerous  proas  with  fifty  or  sixty  men  in  4ildh|^  i 
which  swept  the  whole  coast,  boarding  and  plundering 
vessel  which  they  encountered. 

Leaving  Cochin,  Mr.  Fitch  sailed  successively  to  Goa  a«d  ChMd^  j 
whence  he  obtained  a  passage  to  Ormuz,  after  having  aeh]9?ei 
the  most  extensive  journey  that  had  yet  been  performed  in  IwSf^ 
by  any  European.* 

Although  this  expedition  was  executed  in  a  manner  creditlAb: 
to  the  adventurers,  and  much  information  collected  respecting  tlMP 
trade  and  commodities  of  the  country,  still  it  was  evident  tiud 
commerce,  carried  on  by  a  tract  so  circuitous,  and  exposed  ta  aqi 
many  perils,  could  neither  be  safe  nor  profitable.  It  was  in  fiul 
one  of  the  channels  by  which  that  traffic  had  been  conducted  ^ 
the  Venetians,  who  were  much  better  situated  for  it  than  tht 
English,  and  who  had  yet  been  unable,  ever  since  the  dia^veigr 
of  the  passage  by  the  Cape,  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  the  Povtt* 
guese.     The  mercantile  interest  began  now  to  contemplate  th^ 


*  An  ingenioas  writer,  Huitime  and  Inland  Discovery,  toL  iU.  p.  191,  expresaet  a  < 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  statement.  I  cannot  perceive  on  what  his  sceptldflm  is 
founded.  The  voyage  is  inserted  in  the  standard  collection  of  Hakluyt,  and  the  namlive 
appeal's  to  me  to  hear  every  mark  of  truth. 


SSt^entiStted  route,  aa  alone  affording  the  prospect  of  a  secure 
and  advantageous  intcnwurse.     It  was*  guitrded,  bowever,  vrltU 
the  tnoHtjealotift  cAre  bj  the  Spaniards  a&d  Forlugucne;  and  thu 
goverumODt  of  Elizabeth,  though  then  at  war  with  theac  nutiond, 
hesitated  to  dHucLion  arraugeniQnta  which  would  ahut  thu  door 
a^inat   aceomiuodatiott.     Mr*  Druoe  found  in  the   State- puper 
otHee   a   petition,    presented   in    1589   from   iiundry  merchAutA, 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  send  to  India  three  shipa  and  throe 
pinnaces.     The  anawer  doea  not  appear;  but  in  15^1  three  tthi^jM 
Wtte  actually  sent  out  under  Captains   Itaymond^  Kendal^  and 
Lancaster,  who  flailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  10th  April.     In 
Aagofit,  when  they  reached  the  Cape^  the  crews  had  already  ■of- 
fered so  mnch  from  sickness  that  it  was  found  neceaaary  to  send 
Captain  Kendal  home  with  the  invalidfl-     The  two  others  pro- 
oeeded  on  their  voyage;  hut  near  Cape   Corrientcs    they  wcra 
Orertaken  by  a  moat  tremendoua  tempest,  in  which  the  Raymond^ 
the  admiral's  ship,  was  separated  from  its  companion,  and  appears 
to  have  perished.     Lancaster'a  veusel  alone  remained;  but  a  few 
fiay&  after  thei-e  occurred  auch  a  dreadful  thunder-storm,  that  four 
B»n  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  all  the  othei^s  either  struck 
Wind,  severely  bruised,  or  stretched  out  as  on  the  rack.     Having 
b  some  degree  recovered,  they  aailed  onwards,  and  reached  the 
island  of  Comoro,  where  they  took  in  a  supply  of  water.     The 
natives  at  first  gave  them  no  annoyance;  but,  after  confidence 
bad  been  fully  established,  two  parties  of  sixteen  each,  when 
tually  employed  on  shore,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  vast 
troop  of  these  treacherous  people ;  and  Lancaster  had  the  distress 
rf  seeing  his  men  almost  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  without  the  possi- 
Hlity  of  affording  them  any  aid*     Sailing  thence  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  touched  at  Zanzibar,  where  he  found  good  anchorage, 
tad  put  hiB  vessel  into  tolerable  repair ;  but  though  not  openly 
opposed  by  the  Portngueso,  he  learned  that  they  had  formed  a 
icteme  to  attack  his  boat.      Adverse  galea  now  candied  him  out 
rfLiB  course,  till  he  approached  the  island  of  Socotora,  when  tho 
Trind  becoming  favourable  he  stood  directly  for  Cape  Comorin. 
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He  doubled  it  in  Mjiy  1593,  and  having  missed  flie  Hieohirl 
gioopy  proceeded  to  Smnabm,  and  thenee  to  the  nninhahilt| 
islands  of  Polo  Penang,  where  he  spent  what  he  calls  the 
being  the  season  distinguished  by  the  heavy  storms  to  whidi  Am> 
seas  are  exposed  in  July  and  Angost.  Sailing  along  tlie 
of  Malacca  he  Ml  in  with  three  vessels  of  oxty-five  or 
tons,  one  of  which  strock  to  his  boat  alime;  and,  as  it 
to  belong  to  a  certain  body  of  Jesoits,  he  felt  no  scruple  in 
ing  it  a  prize.  Determined  to  persevere  in  this  practieey  he 
tioned  himself  off  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  through  whidi 
Portuguese  vessels  were  obliged  to  pass  in  thdr  way  to 
and  the  Moluccas.  He  soon  took  one  of  250  tons,  from  Nqglp! 
patnam,  laden  with  rice.  A  fine  ship  of  400  tons  from  Sl^ 
Thoraas  escaped;  but  a  short  time  afterwards  he  fell  in  with 
splendid  galleon  of  700  tons  from  Goa,  which  almost  immefi^ 
ately  surrendered.  She  was  found  richly  laden  with  all  the  vmr: 
modities  fitted  for  the  Indian  market  The  captain  and  creweQ»f 
trived  by  a  stratagem  to  effect  their  escape,  when  Lancaster,  dftt^ 
pleased  with  the  disorderly  conduct  of  his  own  men,  took  out  At 
most  valuable  articles,  and  allowed  her  to  drive  to  sea.  He  tbeii' 
sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Junkseylon,  where  he  obtained  some  ^tch 
to  refit  his  vessels,  and  from  thence  he  made  for  the  Point  dft 
Galle  in  Ceylon.  There  he  took  his  station  to  wait  for  the  Befr* 
gal  and  Pegu  fleets,  which  were  under  the  necessity  of  paanog 
this  way;  but  the  seamen,  satisfied  with  their  previous  sucoeMi 
and  fatigued  with  so  hard  a  voyage,  insisted  upon  fortfawilii 
returning  home.  They  reached  the  Cape  in  the  beginning  of 
1593,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage  round  Africa,  were  obliged  If  ^ 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  of  bread,  to  make  fcr 
Trinidad.  They  entered  by  mistake  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  whenoe 
they  found  their  way  through  the  whole  group  of  the  West 
Indies,  till  they  reached  the  Bermudas.  In  this  quarter  they 
were  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  driven  back.  The  ship 
was  finally  carried  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  captain  and  crew  on  a 
desolate  island,  where  they  must  have  perished  but  for  some 
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Frandi  ^mmI%  wUdi  took  them  up  and  oonyejred  them  to 
Diappa.  T%  uriTed  there  on  the  19th  May  1594»  after  a 
vey«ge-of  Afoe  jean  and  two  months  being  doable  the  time 
voally  apent  by  the  PortogoBie  in  this  navigation. 

Iks  avdoor  of  the  Engliah  teems  to  have  been  for  some  time 
dffled  by  the  mtfcfftnnate  issue  of  this  ezpeditbn.  On  learning^ 
r,  that  the  Doteh,  in  1595,  had  sent  out  fi>ar  vessels,  they 
k iiuqpirod  with  a  sentimmit  of  emulation;  and  an  association, 
in  1599,  sobsoribed  £80,000,  to  be  employed  in  fitting 
soft  tfavee  diq»  fiur  the  Indian  trade.  The  queen  not  only  gave 
fiB  aanetion  to.  the  undertaking,  but  even  sent  out  John  liilden- 
hsD'aa  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  to  solieit  the  necessary 
friril^geB.  Of  this  mission  some  aecsount  will  be  given  in  treat- 
i^  of  the  leign  of  the  celebrated  Akbar,  who  at  that  time  occu- 
lisil'  the  ihnme  of  Hindostan;  but  the  envoy  having  died  in 
limb  on  his  way  hmne^  his  journey  led  to  no  practical  result 
Bdbfe,  however,  he  ooold  have  returned,  the  adventurers  had 
entered  on  their  project  The  first  association  merged,  in  1600, 
into  one  on  a  greater  scale,  having  at  its  head  George,  Earl  of 
Gamberland,  with  215  knights,  aldermen,  and  merchants,  who 
were  constitated  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies."  They  were  invested  with  the  too 
ttnple  privileges  which  it  was  then  customary  to  bestow  on 
mercantile  corporations,  being  not  only  allowed  to  export  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000,  and  English  goods  for  the  four  first 
voyages  without  duty,  but  obtaining  the  right  of  exclusive  trade 
in  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape.  The  charter  was  granted 
&r  fifteen  years,  but  liable  to  be  annulled  at  any  time  on  two 
years'  notice.  They  began  on  the  footing  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany; though,  as  the  subscribers  were  slow  in  paying  up  their 
shares,  a  certain  number  of  the  more  zealous  took  the  concern 
altogether  into  their  own  hands,  supplying  the  funds  on  condition 
of  reaping  the  profits.  They  expended  £75,373,  of  which 
£39,771  was  invested  in  shipping,  £28,742  in  bullion,  and 
£6860  in  goods.     It  was  the  wish  of  the  court  that  Sir  Edward 
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Micbelborne  sliould  be  nominated  to  a  command ;  but  the  merehanti 
expressed  tbeir  resolution  not  to  employ ^enfZemen,  ''but  to  aorlilirit:^ 
business  with  men  of  their  own  quality."  They  therefore  appoiatst 
Lancaster,  whose  conduct  in  his  former  bold  though  anfortniiils 
expedition  was  considered  highly  creditable  to  his  spirit  and  talnili^ 

On  the  2d  of  April  1601,  this  navigator  sailed,  haying  dNj 
command  of  five  ships,  varying  from  600  to  1 30  tons.  He  punl 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  encountering  any  nnnsnal  £fllK 
culty.  The  almost  exclusive  objects  of  the  Indian  trade,  at  tlMl 
era,  were  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  and  nutmegs;  commodities  Ifaui 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Islands,  withont  lial-^ 
ing  on  any  part  of  the  continent.  These  first  voyages,  theteftn^ 
do  not  come  within  the  proper  limits  of  our  present  subject,  tat 
will  demand  only  a  cursory  notice.  After  touching  at  Mate* 
gascar  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taldag 
in  refreshments,  the  commodore  proceeded  direct  to  Achee&i  fl^ 
principal  port  of  Sumatra.  Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  tM 
Portuguese,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  oa 
favourable  terms,  and  proceeded  to  lade  his  ships  with  peppsr; 
which,  however,  proved  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  he  became  apfiie- 
hensive  of  incurring  the  loss,  and,  what  he  seems  to  have  dreaM 
still  more,  the  disgrace  of  returning  home  without  a  cargo.  Fftm 
this  anxiety  he  was  relieved  by  meeting  a  Portuguese  vessel  U 
900  tons,  of  which  he  made  a  prize,  and  found  it  so  richly  ladea 
with  calicoes  and  other  valuable  goods,  that  he  not  only  oocopieil 
all  his  tonnage,  but  could  have  filled  more  ships  if  he  had  had 
them.  He  did  not,  however,  return  immediately,  but  sailed  10 
Bantam,  where  also  he  found  the  utmost  facility  in  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  on  satisfactory  terms.  Having  sent  forwatd  i 
pinnace  of  forty  tons  to  the  Moluccas,  with  instructions  to  prepaM 
a  lading  of  spices  for  a  future  expedition,  he  sailed  for  England. 

The  next  fleet,  equipped  in  1 604,  was  commanded  by  Captah 
Middleton,  who  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  Sir  Henry,  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
of  eastern  navigators.     He  sailed  on  the  25th  March  from  Graves- 
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maif  ifidi  Ai  Bid  Dngon  and  thne  odiar  iliipt,  and  an  invested 
^fital  of  dEM^iML  After  a  &Y(raraUe  voyagei  having  ttoiiped 
aewiew  bofcai  flaManhii  near  the  Cape,  he  arrived  in  the  end  of 
PieaiahK  iatieieadof  Bantaanu  Here  the  veesek  separated;  two 
iWMilaing  t*  tifa  in  a  eargo  of  pepperi  one  gobgto  Banda,  while 
lHaffietwi  hhudf  pxoeeeded  to  the  Moluccas.  He  firand  these 
jrimda  the  sort  ol  a  mott  flnioas  war,  which  the  Dntch,  in  con- 
jlMlioii  with  the  King  of  Temate,  were  waging  against  the  For* 
i^|Mae  snd  the  King  of  Tidore.  The  fijnner  nationi  from  whom 
Ae  Engliah  eommaader  oonndered  himself  entitled  to  expect  a 
'  ttbndly  reaeption,  aAxtded  iobject,  on  the  contrary,  for  his  most 
liMir  eoapiaiBts»  Thejr  represented  our  conntrymen  as  a  hand 
if  Bave  pinrficii  and  boasted  that  the  King  of  Holland  was  more 
teweiM  at  sea  than  all  Enrope  besides.  Thus,  partly  by  fear, 
partly  by  pertaasioni  they  dissuaded  his  migesty  of  Temate  from 
dewiBg  any  eommerrial  interooorse ;  and  the  Portngoese  bemg 
■■■ten  at  Tidore^  IGddleton  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
any  trade  there,  thoogh  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king  im- 
ploring his  aid  and  that  of  the  English  monarch  against  the 
Dutch.  Captain  Colthmrst,  who  commanded  the  other  ship,  reached 
Banda,  where  he  spent  twenty-two  weeks,  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience  except  from  the  difficult  navigation  of  those  seas. 

The  Company  were  now  threatened  with  a  formidable  rivalry. 
Bir  Edward  Michelbome,  whom  they  had  rejected  as  the  com- 
mander of  their  first  expedition,  obtained  a  licence  from  govern- 
ment to  undertake  a  voyage  to  various  parts  of  the  East.  He 
carried  with  him  only  a  ship  and  a  pinnace,  called  the  Tiger  and 
the  Tiger's  Whelp.  This  navigator,  however,  did  not  confer  any 
distinction  upon  his  voyage,  either  by  discovery  or  commercial 
transactions  of  the  slightest  importance.  He  did  not  even  reach 
the  Moluccas;  but  while  in  the  Indian  Seas  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  piratical  practices,  nob  against  the  Portuguese,  for  which 
the  hostility  between  the  two  nations  might  have  afforded  some 
pretext,  hut  against  all  native  vessels.  He  captured  a  Japanese 
junk,  the  crew  of  which  first  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  visiters 
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by  courtesy  and  apparent  cordiality,  then  suddenly  rose  and 
a  most  desperate  attempt  to  possess  tbemselyes  of  the 
Captain  Davis  was  killed,  and  Michelbome  escaped  onlylij 
ing  into  the  hold,  where,  with  his  boatswain,  carpenter,  snda 
seamen,  he  kept  the  assailants  at  bay,  till  he  opened  upon 
such  a  fire  as  killed  a  part,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
Their  leader  was  taken;  and  being  asked  his  reason  for 
this  farions  onset,  replied,  he  wished  to  take  the  ship  and 
their  throats;  then  coolly  desired  them  to  hew  him  in 
Michelbome  afterwards  captured  two  Chinese  vessels  laden 
silk,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  ill-gotten  spoil. 

Meantime  the  Company  sent  out  another  expedition  of 
ships  and  310  men,  commanded  by  Captains  Keeling,  Ha^ 
and  David  Middleton.  The  first  two  sailed  in  April  1607,  oaH 
Bantam  road  on  the  18th  October,  and  immediately  pushed 
ward  to  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Islands.  A  great  change 
taken  place  during  the  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  to; 
of  Henry  Middleton.  The  Portuguese  were  no  longer  heard 
in  those  seas,  whence  they  appear  to  have  been  expelled  by 
Dutch,  who  were  now  completing  the  subjection  of  the  natifi' 
princes.  Keeling,  on  his  arrival,  found  them  engaged  in  hot  war^ 
fare,  which  they  justified  by  stating  that  the  natives  had  ensnarad( 
and  murdered  forty  of  their  countrymen.  Notice  was  thesefixe 
given  to  him,  that  he  should  instantly  withdraw  his  ship  from  tha 
island  which  they  had  now  conquered  by  force  of  arras.  Keeliag 
replied,  "  that  till  he  was  commanded  otherwise  than  by  wordSi  ^ 
he  would  ride  there  till  be  was  laden;''  but  finding  soon  after  thai 'J"; 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  Dutch  and  BandaneBiJ 
amounting  to  the  entire  submission  of  the  latter,  he  consented  to 
retire.  Middleton,  who  had  sailed  on  the  12th  March,  did  noi  - 
meet  with  the  two  others,  but  followed  nearly  the  same  course 
without  any  remarkable  adventure. 

A  fourth  expedition,  consisting  of  two  large  ships,  the  Ascen- 
sion and  the  Union,  was  fitted  out  in  1607,  with  an  invested 
capital  of  £33,000,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Captain  Alex- 
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mSer  FbftTpej.     Hia  object  appears  to  have  bwsn  (o  mw^h  the 

»BRt  of  Cambfly,  aitd  particularly  8urat,  undtrtitfxid  ut  that  tiiHO 
to  ht  the  TDoat  extensive  emporium  of  Western  In<iia.     JIo  liailed 
in  Marob,   bnt  experieTiced  throughout  a  wnea  of  uiiMfortunen, 
The  two  vessels  were  separated  in  doobling  tliti  Capti  of  Good 
Hope,  and  neret  met  ag^in.     The  AseenHion  proewded  Aloi*g  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  Pemba,  but  wa«  twk<i  nttneked  by  the 
treacherous  Moora,  and  sereral  of  the  crew  cut  off*     In  the  pro- 
Beoution  of  their  voyage  the  English,  when  grejtly  ojtbauatedr 
fortunately  ligbted  on  a  cluster  of  uninhabited   itilanda,   which 
apparently  were  the  Secbelles,  where  they  obtained  an  abundant 
aupply  of  turtles  and  cocoa-nuta.     Proceeding  to  the  Ked  Sen 
they  tonched  at  Adea  and  Mocba,  where  they  met  with  a  favour* 
ible  reception.     They  descended  that  inlet,  and  having  touchrd 
at  Socotra  and  obtained  some  supplies,  steered  for  India.     They 
reached  Diu,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Cam  bay  for  Surat, 
bat  were  warned  that  a  pilot,  who  could  be  procured  on  easy 
termfl,  was  necessary  to  conduct   the  vessel  in  tbia   dnngeroua 
pajisage.     The  master,  however,  full  of  obstinacy  and  self  conceit, 
jndged  himself,  without  any  auch  aid^  quite  competent  to  guide 
lier  course.     She  was  soon  entangled  in  the  shoals  that  abound  in 
tbat  sea,  and  struck    repeatedly    with  sacb   violence   that    she 
became  a  total  wreck.     '^  Thus/'  say  a  the  narrator,   '^  was  this 
tall  ship  lost,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  worshipful  Company  and 
tbe  utter  undoing  of  all  ub  the  poor  mariners."     They  betook 
themselves  to  their  boats,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  River  Surat, 
but  were  compelled  to  enter  that  of  Gondevec, — a  change    of 
direction  which  proved  to  he  almost  providential,  for  the  Portu- 
gaese  had  a  force  prepared  at  the  former  place  to  intercept  and 
apture  them.     Some  of  the  crew  went  up  to  Agra,  where  Haw- 
kins then  resided  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  con- 
trived to  find  their  way  home  overland  through   Persia,  while 
several  obtained  a  passage  to  Europe  from  Goa, 

The  Union,  nieantime,  had  not,  as  was  supposed  by  the  crew  of 
the  Ascension,  suffered  shipwreck.     Her  mainmast  had  sprung, 
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but  the  men  contrived  to  recover  it,  and  to  reach  the  ( 
AuguBtin  in  Madagascar.      Thence  they  sailed  for 
but,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives,  lost 
their  number,  and  were  obliged  to  return  to  that  isliai| 
there,  too,  fresh  disasters  were  sustained,  both  from  iibei 
and  the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  people.    They  then  ] 
northwards  to  Arabia,  but  being  at  a  loss  how  to  find  tbeiff  ^ 
to  the  Indian  coast,  determined  to  steer  direct  for  Siimatea|:^ 
having  reached  Acheen  and  Priaman,  they  obtained,  on 
tageous  terms,  an  abundant  cargo  of  pepper.     The  voyage  I 
ward  is  very  indistinctly  related;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  wasi 
panied  with  many  delays  and  some  damage;  and,  in  Feb 
1611,  the  vessel  was  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brittany^ 
Morlaix,  where  great  depredation  was  committed  by  the 
bitants.     The  Company,  on  being  apprized  of  her  situatioB| 
a  skilM  shipwright,  with  other  persons,  who  reported  the 
to  be  wholly  unserviceable,  but  saved  two  hundred  tons  of  ] 
with  the  anchors,  ordnance,  and  other  equipments.     Of  i 
five  seamen,  who  went  out  from  England,  only  nine  survived* 

In  1609,  Captain  David  Middleton  again  sailed  with  iolfi 
single  ship,  the  Expedition,  which,  with  its  lading,  was  valued  i 
£13,700.     He  proceeded  directly  for  the  Spice  Islands,  andi 
the  Dutch,  as  before,  in  great  force,  and  claiming  the  entire  aoftf  J 
reignty ;  yet,  by  his  address  and  activity,  he  contrived  to  obtaiA  i  I 
good  investment.     Hereupon  their  indignation  was  such,  that  thaf  1 
formed  several  plans  for  destroying  him  and  his  vessel,  and  kl 
was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  chance  for  his  escape.     H<nr-4 
ever,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Bantam  without 
tering  any  serious  disaster. 

In  1609-10,  the  Company  sent  out  a  larger  expeditiou  thaa 
ever,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  one  called  the  Trade's  Inerease^ 
of  a  thousand  tons;  while  a  capital  of  £82,000  was  invested  in 
the  shipping  and  cargoes.  The  commander  was  Sir  Henxy 
Middleton,  who,  in  a  former  voyage,  had  obtained  a  character  for 
courage  and  enterprise,  which  in  the  present  he  fully  maintained* 


The  'Red  SeA  And  Surat,  Id  preference  to  tl><^  Spic«  TB!an<I», 
liUlierto  the  favourite  object^  were  the  poinii  of  hU  de«tin&tion< 
Having'  effected  bis  pajs^&ge  round  tbe  Cape,  be  proceeded  direct  to 
tbe  Arabian  Galf  and  tbe  portof  Mocba,  wbore  be  at  Brut  f^Altrrc^l 

bimself  witb  having  obtained  a  most  cordial  reeeptton :  bat  b«]ng 
inreigled  on  shore  by  the  treacherous  and  bigot«l  Turk*^  be  was 
seized,  treated  wUb  tbe  utmost  iudlg^ottyf  and  carried  m  priaouer  to 
Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen^.  He  contrived,  bowovcr,  tO  obtain  Itia 
liberation,  and  aftem^arda  to  avenge  fieverelytbift  uugencrousuamgc- 
MiddletoD  now  descended  the  Red  Sea^  whence  be  Matled  directly 
to  Suratj  with  tbe  view  of  opening  a  mercantile  intfiroourse  with 
tJiat  great  emporium  of  India.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Cambay 
in.  October  1011,  though  be  bad  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
the  river  on  which  tbe  city  is  built.  He  at  length  procured  a 
pilot;  but  aoon  there^after  learned  that  bid  eutrance,  ^a  well  aa  bia 
Kheme  of  comniercial  transactions,  would  be  opposed  by  a  ttill 
more  fierious  obstacle.  A  Portuguese  squadron,  represented  by 
aome  accounts  aa  amounting  to  twenty  armed  vewaeU,  bad  stationed 
itaelf  at  tbe  month  of  tbe  river,  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  pre- 
^?enttpg  tbe  entrance  of  ships  belonging  to  any  other  Europenn 
6tate»  Tbe  commander,  Don  Francisco  de  Soto  Mayorj  sent  n 
messenger  to  state  that,  if  the  English  brought  a  letter  from  tlio 
King  of  Spain  or  the  viceroy,  autborizing  them  to  trade  in  tbet*e 
parts,  they  might  depend  on  every  attention;  otherwise,  bis 
instructions  were  to  interdict  the  port  to  the  people  of  all  countrius 
eioept  bia  own.  Sir  Henry  very  promptly  replied,  that  be  had 
DO  letter  either  from  king  or  viceroy;  that  be  came  with  creden- 
tials and  rich  preaenta  from  bit*  own  sovereign,  to  open  a  traffio 
with  tbe  Great  Mogul,  who  was  under  no  vassalage  to  the  Portu* 
gnese,  but  whose  territory  was  free  to  all  nations;  that  be  wished 
no  harm  to  Don  Francisco  or  bis  countrymen,  though  he  con^ 
iidered  bimaelf  to  have  quite  as  good  a  title  as  they  had  to  the 
(JWaojei'cial  ivdvaiitag^s  of  Cambay.  The  other,  however,  deter* 
mined  to  refuse  the  slightest  concession,  immediately  began  to 
iotereept  the  «npply  of  provisions  from  tbe  town— causing  thereby 
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a  most  serious  privation  to  the  English,  among  whom, 
having  heen  so  long  at  sea,  symptoms  of  scurvy  began'  -to  < 
severely  felt.     At  the  same  time,  accounts  were  receivwLl 
Sharpey,  after  losing  his  vessel  in  the  manner  already  da 
was  now  at   Surat.      He  had  received  communicatioiig 
Hawkins,  still  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  and  from  Fitch  at  1 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Indian  rulers  were  so  fidds-l 
easily  swayed  by  opposite  influences,  while  the  Portngoeae^ 
native  merchants  were  so  closely  combined  against  him,  that  1 
could  be  little  or  no  hope  of  establishing  any  secure  or 
intercourse.     Middleton  now  paused,  and  was  advised  to  trf'l 
fortune  on  another  division  of  the  coast;  but  having  obtained  i 
some  of  the  higher  authorities  in  the  city  an  assurance  that, ' 
it  not  for  their  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  they  would  be  very  ' 
to  trade  with  him,  he  resolved  that  nothing  on  his  part  shoidd] 
wanting  to  fulfil  the  views  of  his  employers.   The  Trade's  ] 
was  too  large  to  approach  the  shore;  but  the  Peppereor!i,"i 
two  smaller  vessels,  began  to  move  towards  the  harbour, 
their  progress,  the   Portuguese  armada  kept  abreast  of 
between  their  line  and  the  land,  in  order  of  battle,  with  oobvll 
flying,  and  raising  loud  shouts,  yet  without  showing  any  cBl*] 
position  to  an  actual  engagement.     At  length,  one  of  MiddletOB^I 
boats  having  been  sent  forward  to  take  soundings,  two  o£  tlie] 
enemy's  barks  rowed  out,  and  openly  attempted  to  capture  it  •  A  5 
brisk  fire,  however,  being  directed  against  them,  they  lost  no  ti 
in  commencing  their  retreat;  and  one  was  so  hotly  pursued,  tliill 
the  crew  leaped  overboard,  and  struggled  through  the  deep  mol  | 
to  the  shore.     The  vessel  became  a  prize  to  the  English,  wladk'! 
proved  of  some  value,  as  it  contained  a  tolerable  assortment  of 
Indian  goods.     The  rest  of  the  fleet  made  a  movement  in  aid  d  ' 
their  distressed  comrades,  but  received   such  entertainment  as 
induced  them  quickly  to  retire.     The  two  merchantmen  were 
then  anchored  in  seven  fathoms  water,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivw; 
and  every  subsequent  attempt  which  the  Portuguese  made  to 
annoy  them,  or  prevent  their  landing,  was  defeated  with  great  loes. 
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The  wiflioritiM  of  Bunt^  on  foeiDg  such  detenniiied  ratoludon 
ii^Ifljod  tgrtbe  EngliBli,  no  longer  hesitated  to  enter  into  treaty 
irith  Umiil  Hoofib  Khan,  the  goTomor,  with  sixteen  leading 
MwanJtile  ehanoten^  spent  a  night  on  board,  accepting  with 
I  the  fiands  and  delioacies  presented  to  them,  as  well  as 
( little  onamental  artides  which  they  were  allowed  to  tielect 
At  last  the  strangers  landed,  and  the  parties  began 
.  teaegotiate  about  the  exchange  of  their  respective  commo^ties. 
Xbgalt  Hassan  and  the  other  merchants  prodoced  an  ample 
of  calicoes;  but  Downton  complains  that  they  both 
and  sdd  at  mtes  most  nnsatisfietctorj,  expecting  very 
ewribitant  profits,  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  on  merchandise 
fehased  at  their  own  doors,  while  for  the  goods  which  had  been 
bnmght  from  a  great  distance,  they  wonld  scarcely  allow  enough 
te  pay  the  freight  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  taking  some 
CBKsptions  to  the  mode  in  which  oar  conntrymen,  according  to 
iheir  own  report,  eondncted  their  transactions.  The  native 
mewihants  ver^  reasonably  wished  to  select  commodities  suited 
tftthsir  trade^  and  fior  which  they  could  find  a  demand;  but  the 
English,  having  burdened  themselves  with  other  articles,  parti- 
eohxly  a  large  stock  of  lead,  which  proved  exceedingly  unsaleable 
m  this  market,  insisted  on  forcing  these  upon  the  reluctant  pur- 
chasers. At  length  the  Indians,  seeing  they  could  do  no  better, 
agreed  to  take  the  lead  along  with  the  other  goods;  but,  after 
these  had  been  landed.  Sir  Henry  learned  that  Khojah  Nassan 
was  expressing  the  utmost  discontent  at  the  assortment  thus 
obtruded  on  him,  raving  like  a  madman,  and  even  countermanding 
the  waggons  which  were  to  carry  away  the  obnoxious  article.  It 
was  added  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  any 
bargain  could  be  annulled,  on  notice  to  that  effect  being  given 
within  twenty-four  hours.  To  avert  this  peril,  Middleton  had 
recourse  to  a  step,  the  expediency  of  which  appears  exceedingly 
questionable.  The  governor  and  several  other  official  persons 
happening  to  be  on  board  his  vessel,  he  placed  them  under  arrest, 
to  be  liberated  only  when  the  transactions  should  be  closed  by  the 
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delivery  of  the  Indian  goods.     The  option,  howererv  wi 
to  the  merchant  to  relieve  the  governor  by  supplying  kis 
a  proposal  to  which,  with  many  wry  faces,  he  was  at  last 
to  consent.      By  this   step  the  English  gained,  indeedi 
immediate  object;  yet  it  probably  oontribated,  in  no  small 
to  the  resolution  which  was  soon  afterwards  made  known  to 
that  they  mast  forthwith  depart  from  Sarat,  without 
a  factory  or  even  collecting  tlieir  debts.     This  inbosptaUi^ 
ceeding  was  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  PortngneM 
Jesuits ;  but,  whether  it  were  so  or  not.  Sir  Henry  was 
to  retire  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  cargo,  and  nofavourablft 
pect  as  to  the  future  reception  of  his  countrymen. 

From  Surat  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  touched  at  DM^ 
where  he  was  at  first  very  heartily  welcomed,  but  soon  fymi 
suspected  that  the  governor  secretly  counteracted  all  his  m( 
so  that  he  could  form  no  advantageous  arrangement.  He 
turned  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  extorted  from  the  citizens  of  M< 
farther  compensation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  formerly 
there.  He  moreover  stopped  every  Indian  vessel  he  met,  taai 
obliged  her  to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  goods,  the  condidomi  ol ' 
which  he  himself  dictated, — a  course  which  he  justifies  on  gronadi: 
that  seem  rather  untenable.  He  next  sailed  across  the  IndiaB 
Ocean  for  Bantam ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  Trada't 
Increase  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  sustained  considerable  damaga»i 
While  it  was  under  repair  he  sent  Downton  home  in  the  Peppw* 
corn,  intending  himself  to  follow;  but  he  was  seized  with  a* 
violent  illness,  and  died  in  Java. 

In  1611,  the' Company  sent  out  the  Globe,  under  Qwfltmm 
Hippon,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  trade  on  the  Coromandel  coaifc^' 
and  Floris,  a  Dutchman,  accompanied  him  as  factor.  They  di^ 
parted  in  January,  and  at  the  end  of  July  doubled  the  Ponil  ds 
Galle  in  Ceylon,  whence  they  ran  along  the  coast  to  Negapatam* 
Without  stopping  there,  they  proceeded  to  Pulicat,  where  they 
hoped  to  traffic  with  some  advantage.  The  day  after  their  anivaly 
however,  Van  Wersicke,  president  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
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Uus  eoast|  waited  upon  them,  and  gave  notice  that  his  country- 
men had  obtained  a  kaul  from  the  King  of  Narsinga,  in  whose 
territory  that  eity  stood,  prohibiting  all  Europeans  from  trading, 
imless  under  patent  from  Prince  Maurice.  The  captain  replied 
that  he  held  the  patent  of  the  King  of  England,  which  he  deemed 
quite  sufficient;  and  high  words  arose.  But  the  Shah  Bandur, 
or  governor,  persuaded  them  to  suspend  the  dispute  till  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  Princess  Konda  Maa,  who  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city.  Her  royal  highness  came ;  but  when 
Hippon  applied  for  an  audience,  she  returned  for  answer  that  she 
was  not  then  at  lebure,  promising,  however,  to  send  for  him  next 
day.  Considering  this  reply  evasive,  he  went  to  the  miniiiter, 
and  was  assured  that  the  Dutch  had  in  fact  obtained  the  exclu- 
sive right  which  they  asserted ;  and  he  was  advised  to  apply  to 
them  for  permission  to  trade.  But  Hippon,  calculating  that  this 
expedient  would  occupy  two  months,  and  being  almost  certain, 
besides,  that  he  would  be  refused,  proceeded  to  Petapoli,  where 
he  left  a  small  factory,  and  then  to  Masulipatam,  the  great 
market  for  the  beautiful  fabrics  produced  upon  this  coast.  The 
governor  there  readily  entered  into  treaty,  but  pursued,  at  the 
same  time,  a  complete  system  of  fraud  and  chicanery.  He  told 
the  most  palpable  lies,  and  insisted  that  he,  as  a  Mir,  or  descend- 
ant of  Mohammed,  was  to  be  believed  before  Christians.  The 
English,  therefore,  had  determined  upon  "foul  means"  to  obtain 
redress;  but,  through  some  of  the  merchants,  an  accommodation 
was  efifected.  They  sailed  next  to  Bantam,  and  thence  to  Patane, 
where,  in  June  1612,  they  landed  in  great  state,  with  minstrels 
playing  and  flags  flying,  bearing  the  king's  letter  in  a  golden 
basin  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  This  they  presented  to  the 
queen,  who  received  them  graciously,  and  finally  gave  the  desired 
permission  to  erect  a  warehouse.  At  Patane  the  captain  died, 
upon  which  the  others  proceeded  to  Siam.  Floris,  who  had 
visited  this  part  of  India  four  years  before,  probably  in  a  Dutch 
vessel,  found  such  a  demand  for  goods  as  the  whole  world,  it 
appeared  to  him,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy;  but  now  there  had 
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ensued  sucli  a  glut,  as  to  leave  room  only  for  verj  limilid  nUk 
They  afterwards  returned  to  Masulipatam,  and  met  with  ft 
reception,  but  without  being  able  to  carry  their  traasaofinfe 
any  great  extent.  . .  ■' 

In  1611  also,  the  Company  sent  out  a  much  larger 
of  three  ships, — the  Clove,  Hector,  and  Thomas, — madef 
John  Saris,  This  was  an  active  and  adventurous  YOjlgl^ 
does  not  come  within  our  immediate  sphere;  the  vessels  ncA 
ing  touched  at  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India.  Saris 
first  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  met  Sir  Henry  Middleton  on 
second  visit  there;  and  the  parties  for  some  time  acted  in 
both  for  trade  and  piracy.  In  August  1612,  he  steered 
Bantam,  still  considered  as  the  chief  English  factory  in  the  Ea^i: 
where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  October,  but  learned  thil  4|j 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  different  countries,  assembled 
expected,  had  caused  a  very  inconvenient  rise  in  the  priot^ 
cloves,  pepper,  and  the  other  staple  commodities.  He  aaiMt 
therefore,  to  the  Moluccas,  which  were  found  to  have  befl^ 
cruelly  desolated  by  civil  wars  between  the  native  prinoeSi  H 
well  as  by  the  contests  for  pre-eminence  between  the  Dutch  aal* 
Portuguese,  supported  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Philipi&Mii 
The  Hollanders  had  now  nearly  expelled  the  other  nations,  ail 
were  using  their  utmost  efforts,  by  threats  and  misrepreseullbt 
tions,  to  deter  the  several  chiefs  from  holding  any  interoouMi 
with  the  English.  Saris,  however,  by  his  activity  and  additetf^ 
contrived  to  collect  a  suitable  cargo  of  cloves.  He  then  aaiki 
for  Firando,  in  Japan,  in  the  hope  of  opening  a  communiealioft 
with  that  celebrated  empire,  where  the  rigid  exclnsion  of  EofO* 
peans,  which  has  been  since  so  strictly  enforced,  did  not  yet  fKfh 
vail.  Being  waited  on  by  the  governor,  who  is  here  called  king^ 
they  made  arrangements  for  visiting  the  emperor  at  Surang% 
where  they  met  with  a  good  reception,  and  entertained  hopes  rf 
establishing  a  profitable  factory  at  Firando;  which,  howe?ei^ 
proved  ultimately  fallacious. 

The  Company  had  now  sent  eight  expeditions,  the  result  of 
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vUeh  WW  jpii||td  €■  the  wliole  to  be  extremely  adTantegeoaa. 
Imnag  mi  ef  the  eeoomit  the  nnfertmuite  Toyage  of  Bharpej, 
inf  bed  Apritel  ea  aTenge  profit  of  not  kaa  than  171  per  cent 
Ifr.lGllheMe  drawa  the  natural  in&renoe,  that  these  had  been 
a  m  mmmn&r  decidedly  more  jndicioiia  than  anbaeqnent 
that  yialded  a  very  diffinrent  retnm.  Yet  we  eannot 
fchaardjaerfinfa  that  many  criT  the  eargoea  were  made  np  on  aneh 
mj  eaay  tenna  aa  their  soooeaaon  oonld  not  expect  to  command, 
^dfljpendeatly  of  the  fiiet  that  whole  fleeta  were  aometimea  laden 
wUk  eapturad  gooda,  trade  waa  often  carried  on  by  compolamT' 
penay  fakmlatad  to  enaore  a  profitable  retom  only  to  the  stronger 
pnly.  Theae  firat  TCjageai  in  abort,  exhibit  the  profita  of  trade 
awWned  with  the  prodvce  of  piracy. 

the  eonmeroa  of  India,  according  to  the  original  plan,  waa  to 
heondncted  on  the  principle  of  a  joint-atoek  company,  in  which 
Aa  taanaaationa  were  to  be  managed  by  a  gofcmor  and  diraotora, 
■d  a  dhndend  made  to  the  anbacribera  in  proportion  to  the 
aBiiliM  iif  ■liaiiiii  Bat  aa  the  paying  np  of  the  inatalm«ita  qpon 
ftia  priadite  proceeded  teiy  slowly,  another  arrangement  waa 
Bade,  by  which  each  indindnal  f m-nished  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  ooUay,  and  received  the  entire  profit  arising  from  its  invest- 
ment. Though  the  affairs  of  the  Company  prospered  under  this 
system,  it  was  necessarily  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
sad  difficulty,  which  suggested  to  the  governor  and  Company  the 
expediency  of  returning  to  the  old  method  of  conducting  affairs 
on  the  regular  joint- stock  system.  This  plan  was  accordingly 
adopted  in  1612,  and  on  those  terms  a  capital  of  £429,000  was 
sabseribed,  with  which  the  directors  undertook,  during  the  next 
four  years,  to  build  twenty-nine  vessels,  at  an  expense  of 
£272,000,.  and  to  employ  the  rest  of  the  sum  in  the  investment. 

The  commerce  of  India  being  considered  more  and  more  a 
national  object.  King  James,  in  1614,  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
permission  to  trade  on  reasonable  terms  in  the  principal  ports  of 
his  dominions.    The  details  of  this  embassy,  which  remarkably 
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illustrate  tbe  manners  and  arrangements  of  the  Mogol  eoorti 
be  introduced  in  our  account  of  that  dynasty.     The  result 
not  be  considered  as  a  total  failure ;  yet  the  influence 
against  the  English  by  the  Portuguese  and  native  merduuiii 
so  powerful, — the  views  of  this  splendid  but  barbarous  court 
so  vacillating  and  capricious, — ^that,  though  Sir  Thomas  did 
last  extract  a  species  of  firman  in  favour  of  his  couDtryiMBi 
could  give  them  little  encouragement  to  place  any  reliaiioe 
it;  assuring  them  that  their  actual  success  must  ever 
mainly  upon  arrangements  with  the  local  merchants  and  mi 

A  reg^ular  intercourse  being  now  formed  with  India,  and  all 
maritime  paths  to  that  region  fully  explored,    the 
voyages  cease  to  possess  much  interest,  and  have  therefore 
seldom  recorded.     The  situation  of  the  English  was  sometoN^I 
rendered  critical  by  the  rivalry  of  the  other  European 
who  had  formed  establishments  previously,  and  continued 
as  possible  to  treat  them  as  interlopers.    The  Portuguese  fromlki 
first  manifested  the  loftiest  pretensions,  aggravated  by  the 
imbittered  feelings ;  but  their  naval  power  had  now  become  • 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Britain,  that  they 
ever  encountered  her  vessels  without  signal  defeat 

It  was  much  otherwise  with  the  Dutch,  whose  extensive 
rendered  their  hostility  truly  formidable.    They  had  already 
pletely  driven  the  Portuguese  from  the   Molucca  and  Baodft^ 
Islands,   which  they  claimed  in  complete  sovereignty.      The 
English  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Hollanders  in  tkoM 
settlements  where  the  right  of  prior  occupation  could  be  urged; 
but  the  small  islands  of  Pularoon  and  Rosengin,  forming  port  ii' 
deed  of  a  group  occupied  by  that  people,  though  containing  vA  1 
actual  settlement,  were  considered  as  open  territory,  and  ftfti  .] 
were  erected  on  them.     This  seems  sufficiently  conformable  to 
Indian  practice,  where  the  factories  of  different  nations  &Tfi  ofteft 
found  in  the  closest  contiguity.     The  Dutch,  however,  chose  to 
understand  it  otherwise ;  and,  after  having  in  vain  endeiavoiired 
to  expel  their  rivals  from  these  strongholds,  seized  two  of  thdr 
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iweb^.  amMwiiMiiig  Hbrnr  detennination  not  to  ralaMe  thmn  till 
Im^bmd  dndl  liava  withdimwn  her  pret«nsioiii  to  the  trade  of 
itf  Spbe  Idnda.  ^The  denumd  wis  ftrennootlj  resuted,  and 
iWiBtles  enaaed,  nhieh  were  attended  with  disaatroos  eonae- 
Mnea  to.lMA  national  and  particnlarly  to  oar  eoontiTmen. 
fiSngg  wfcaalM  waa  on  the  eoart  of  Coromandel  in  1619,  heard 
[:liia:Meihl  tale  that  four  ahipi,  the  Dragon,  Bear,  EzpBdition, 

£Sqafl^  wem  eaptared  near  the  Isles  of  Teooo;  that  the  Star 
.      lalm  in  the  Straits  of  Sonda,  and  that  two  other  Tesaeb  were 
^  ii  l^leal  periL    The  Companies  now  presented  heavy  oomplaints 
dask  eaeh  other  to  their  respeetive  governments ;  negotiations 
I  iia  opened^  and  in  oider  to  prevent  these  partial  hostilities  from 
liinaHng  in  a  genenl  war,  a  treaty  of  a  very  singnlar  oom- 
I  |U&m.  waa  eonehded.    The  English  and  Doteh  agreed  to  be- 
^•ijias^'rasitwen^eopartners  in  the  Indian  traffie;  the  former  to 
f  ijtPft  half  the  trade  in  pepper,  and  a  third  of  that  in  the  finer 
ifomy  and  eaeh  td  the  nations  to  keep  ten  ships  in  eommon  tor 
.  fepnipoae  of  protiBction,  as  well  as  for  eonveying  goods  from  one 
l^rtef  India  to  another.   There  was  also  to  be  formed  a  *'Cooncil 
of  Defenee^"  consisting  of  four  members  of  each  Company,  who 
were  to  be  intmsted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
ftiB  extraordinary  treaty. 

It  was  obvious  that  these  stipulations  were  of  such  a  nature, 
and  involved  so  constant  an  interference  in  private  transactions,  as 
oould  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  differences.  The  Dutch, 
who  maintained  larger  fleets  among  the  islands,  interpreted  every 
question  in  their  own  fiavour,  and  refused  to  admit  the  others  to 
the  stipulated  share  of  the  trade,  till  they  had  paid  their  propor- 
tion of  all  the  sums  which  they  themselves,  with  or  without  neces- 
aty,  had  expended  on  fortifications.  The  enmity  between  the 
two  parties  became  always  more  rancorous,  till  the  Hollanders, 
availing  themselves  of  superior  strength,  proceeded  to  that  dread- 
ful outrage  called  the  '*  Massacre  of  Amboyna."  The  island  of 
that  name  is  well  known  as  the  richest  of  the  group  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  one  which  affords  the  most  copious  supply  of 
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cloves.  The  principal  settlement  of  both  companies  was  tt  tte 
capital,  where  the  Dutch  had  a  strong  castle  with  a  ganiiQIi  of 
about  two  hundred  men;  while  the  English,  eighteen  in  numbVi 
occupied  merely  a  house  in  the  town,  where,  however,  they  thougU 
themselves  in  safety  under  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  former,  eoa- 
ceiving  suspicions  of  a  Japanese  soldier  who  was  in  their  Bervioe^ 
arrested  and  put  him  to  the  torture.  By  that  barbarous  mode  of 
extracting  evidence,  they  brought  him  to  confess  that  lie  nl 
several  of  his  countrymen  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  wim 
the  fortress;  and  upon  the  information  thus  obtained,  others  of  fit 
same  nation  were  apprehended  and  tortured.  The  English,  whOi 
this  transaction  was  going  on,  went  back  and  forward  to  thecaift 
as  budiness  led  them,  inquiring  about  it  as  an  ordinary  affiiir,  il 
no  shape  affecting  themselves.  Abel  Price,  the  surgeon,  ho»» 
ever,  having  been  confined  in  that  building  on  account  of 
excesses  committed  through  intoxication,  was  one  morning 
that  his  countrymen  also  were  engaged  in  this  nefarious  plot  Ho 
professed  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject;  but  the  rack  was  appUd 
to  him  with  such  severity  as  made  him  soon  confess  whatever  hil 
tormentors  were  pleased  to  direct.  At  the  same  time  a  message 
was  sent  to  Captain  Towerson,  and  the  other  members  of  tbs 
English  factory,  requesting  that  they  would  visit  the  governor. 
On  their  arrival,  they  were  much  surprised  at  being  arrested,  iH 
their  property  seized,  and  themselves  called  upon  to  acknowledgl 
their  share  in  the  alleged  conspiracy.  Notwithstanding  the  moit 
solemn  denial,  they  underwent  separate  and  successive  examina- 
tions, enforced  by  the  most  cruel  torture,  their  cries  being  heard 
by  their  companions  without,  even  at  a  great  distance.  Agony, 
indeed,  at  length  extorted  their  assent  to  everything  which  their 
accusers  chose  to  suggest.  The  confessions  evidently  appear  to 
have  been  given  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  quite  manifest  that 
they  were  wrung  from  the  unhappy  victims  by  the  extremity  of 
suffering.  On  being  released,  they  repeated  their  denials  in  the 
most  impressive  manner;  two,  in  particular,  being  adjured  hf 
Towerson,  retracted  altogether  the  testimony  they  had  borne 
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against  him.  But  they  were  impelled  by  the  renewed  application 
of  torture  to  return  to  their  accusation  both  of  thcmselved  and  of 
bim.  One  desired  to  be  told  at  once  what  he  was  required  to  own; 
but  this  being  treated  as  contumacy,  torture  wati  again  applied 
till  he  invented  such  a  story  as  was  likely  to  satisfy  his  persecutors. 
In  general,  however,  leading  questions  were  put,  intimating  the 
duurges  made  against  the  individual;  and  the  judges  contented 
themselves  with  his  passive  admission.  The  issue  was,  that 
Captain  Towerson  and  nine  others  were  condemned  to  die,  the 
remaining  eight  being  pardoned.  They  were  allowed  to  see  each 
other,  and  had  the  sacrament  administered  by  the  Dutch  clergy- 
man, when  they  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner  their  perfect 
innocence.  Samuel  Colson  said  aloud : — ^*  0  Lord,  as  I  am  inno- 
eent  of  this  treason,  do  thou  pardon  all  my  other  sins ;  and  if  in 
the  smallest  degree  guilty  thereof  may  I  never  be  a  partaker  of 
the  joys  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom/'  The  rest  answered,  "  Amen  I 
•men  I "  They  then  earnestly  asked  and  cordially  received  for- 
giveness from  each  other  for  their  mutual  accusations, — John 
Clark  saying,  "  How  shall  I  look  to  be  forgiven  of  God  if  I  do 
not  forgive  you."  They  were  then  executed  by  having  their 
heads  cut  off  with  a  scimitar.  A  black  pall  was  provided  for  the 
captain,  the  expense  of  which  bis  enemies  bad  the  effrontery  to 
charge  on  the  English  Company.  One  Portuguese,  and  nine 
natives  of  Japan,  who  suffered  at  the  same  time,  made  equally 
strong  protestations  of  innocence. 

The  indignation  of  the  English  people,  always  easily  roused, 
never  mounted  to  a  higher  pitch  than  when  tidings  arrived  of  this 
cruel  and  bloody  transaction.  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
a  universal  cry  arose  for  redress  and  vengeance.  The  Court  of 
Directors  prepared  and  distributed  a  picture,  in  which  the  tortures 
of  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  represented  with  ever}^  feature  of 
aggravation.  The  press  was  actively  employed  in  inflaming  still 
farther  the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  and  the  excitement  was 
Ruch  that  the  Dutch  residents  made  an  application  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  protection  of  their  persons.     Mr.  ^Mill,  always 
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studious  to  guard  against  national  partiality,  is  willing  to  siippo9|i 
that  this  matter  had  been  viewed  at  home  through  a  somewlui 
exaggerating  medium.  Reluctant  to  ascribe  to  the  aeton  ik^ 
malignant  spirit  of  demons,  he  thinks  it  more  probable  tliatjf 
biassed  and  imbittered  by  the  violent  opposition  of  interests, 
may  have  believed  their  rivals  really  guilty,  have  rashly 
them  to  trial,  decided  with  minds  too  much  blinded  to  disoem 
truth,  and  then  put  them  to  death  without  remorse.  The 
however  unjustifiable,  was  still  employed  in  Holland  and  odMT; 
European  kingdoms  as  an  instrument  for  extorting  evideiMei» 
Both  nations,  he  observes,  in  those  distant  seas,  where  they 
beyond  the  reach  of  regular  government  and  legal  restraint, 
guilty  of  many  cruel  and  violent  actions.  Admitting  to  a  oertni 
extent  the  force  of  these  observations,  we  cannot  yet  refrain  fiwr 
condemning  the  transaction  as  one  of  deliberate  and  cold-blooded 
ferocity. 

The  Dutch,  on  being  called  upon  for  satisfeustion,  returned  ai; 
first  very  evasive  answers;  but  when  the  English  began  to  debda^ 
their  vessels,  they  found  the  matter  assuming  a  more  serious  aspeeti 
and  authorized  an  investigation.     The  negotiations  were  verjr 
long  protracted,  and  no  final  adjustment  took  place  till  1654| 
during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  when  eight  commissioner^ 
four  on  each  side,  awarded  a  compensation  of  £3615  to  the  hieSa 
and  representatives  of  those  who  had  suffered.     At  the  same    i 
time,  each  party  brought  forward  a  statement  of  the  amount  of    | 
injury  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  from  the  other  during  the    \ 
forty  years  which  elapsed  from  the  time  they  began  their  abortiTe 
attempt  at  a  joint  trade,  down  to  1652.     The  English  raised  their 
estimate  to  no  less  than  £2,695,999;  while  the  Dutch  chose  to 
fix  theirs  at  the  still  more  enormous  amount  of  £2,919,861.   These 
excessively-exaggerated  demands  were  cut  down  by  the  commifh 
sioners,  who  in  the  end  awarded  the  sum  of  £85,000  to  be  paid  to 
our  countrymen. 

The  catastrophe  of  Amboyna  broke  up  entirely  that  system  of 
united  traffic,  which  indeed  from  the  first  might  easily  have  been 
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foreseen  to  be  impncticable.  Yet  the  Englinh  maintuiucd  for 
some  time  longer  their  setdement  at  Bantam,  which  they  had  even 
made  the  capital  of  their  eastern  posHcssions.  But  the  greater 
force  maintained  by  the  enemy  in  those  islands,  and  which  they 
always  increased,  rendered  the  tenure  by  which  our  pcojjlo  held  a 
ixjting  there  difficult  and  precarious ;  and  the  greater  attrnctions 
presented  on  the  continent  of  India  induced  thcni  gradually  to 
relinquish  their  insular  stations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the 
eoast  of  Sumatra. 

Considerable  expectations  were  at  one  period  entertained  from 
an  establishment  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  An  English  naval  force, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  co-operating  with  the  army  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  drove  the  Portuguese  in  1622  from  their  once  opulent 
aettlement  at  Ormuz,  which  has  since  sunk  into  total  insignificance. 
In  return  for  their  services,  our  adventurers  received  not  only  a 
Bhare  of  the  booty,  but  also  liberty  to  establish  a  factory  at  the 
fort  of  Gombroon,  the  transactions  at  which  appeared  at  first  to 
wear  a  promising  aspect. 

Surat  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  principal  scat  of  British 

settlement  in  India,  and  annual  investments  to  a  large  anioiint 

were  sent  to  the  factory  in  that  city.     Being  exposed,  however,  to 

the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Mogul  and  his  officers,  and  also  to 

the  incessant  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  government  felt  it 

very  desirable  to  obtain  some  place  entirely  their  own,  and  which 

they  could  fortify  against  external  aggression.     An  opportunity 

was  offered  in  1 662,  on  occasion  of  the  mart-iage  of  the  Infanta 

Catherine  to  Charles  II.,  when  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded 

as  part  of  her  dowry.     Some  misunderstanding  arose  as  to  the 

extent  of  this  grant,  the  English  conceiving  it  to  include  Salsette 

and  other  dependencies;  while  the  Portuguese  chose  to  view  it  as 

not  extending  beyond  the  bare  precincts  of  the  island, — in  which 

last  interpretation  Britain  was  finally  obliged  to  acquiesce.    Thus 

the  crown  acquired  for  the  first  time  a  territorial  possession  in 

India;  which,  however,  did  not  yield  revenue  sufficient  to  defray 

its  expenses.     In  1668,  therefore,   the  entire  sovereignty  was 
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made  over  to  the  Company,  who,  in  1687,  transferred  thither  fiml 
Sorat  the  presidency  over  their  other  settlements;  and  Bomliqr' 
has  ever  since  continued  the  capital  of  their  dominions  in  W< 
India. 

Meantime,  the  establishments  on  the  eastern  coast  were  giwb- 
ally  rising  into  their  present  importance.  For  some  timo^ 
Coromandel  stations  were  considered  secondary,  shifted  ftom 
to  place,  and  held  sHbordinate  to  Bantam.  In  the  voyige 
Hippon  we  have  traced  the  first  foundation  of  the  importnk^ 
settlements  of  Masulipatam  and  Pulicat;  but  the  latter  wis  fOOA 
relinquished,  in  consequence  of  Dutch  rivalry.  To  escape  lit 
hostility  of  that  people  and  the  oppressions  of  the  native  gtxwnaih 
ment,  the  English,  in  1625,  procured  a  spot  of  ground  at  Armegui^ 
a  little  south  of  Nellore,  where  they  established  a  factory.  lUi 
place,  however,  viewed  as  an  emporium  of  the  fine  cotton  nuuM- 
factures  which  gave  the  chief  value  to  that  coast,  was  not  Ibtttti 
equal  to  Masulipatam ;  and  accordingly  the  trade  of  this  last  Hife 
soon  revived.  Valuable  privileges  in  its  favour  were  obtaiBfll 
from  the  King  of  Golconda;  while  the  Mogul  emperor  sanctionad 
an  establishment  at  Pipley  in  Orissa.  It  being  still  oonsidefel 
important  to  have  a  place  of  strength  for  the  security  of  tte 
Company's  trade,  permission  was  obtained,  in  1640,  from  anatin 
chief  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madraspatam.  The  Directors,  actuated  hf 
a  spirit  of  economy,  objected  to  this  erection,  and  limited  lerf 
strictly  the  sums  to  be  expended  on  it.  However,  they  called  it 
Fort  St.  George,  and  made  it  afterwards  the  capital  of  their  settto- 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  establishment  in  Bengal,  which  has  since  risen  to  suflk 
unrivalled  prosperity,  was  formed  somewhat  later  than  either  of 
the  others.  An  English  medical  gentleman  of  the  name  (t 
Boughton,  resident  at  Surat,  having  visited  Agra  in  1651,  mks 
fortunate  enough  to  remove  a  dangerous  illness  which  had  afieeted 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  The  gratitude  felt  by 
the  monarch  was,  with  a  laudable  patriotism,  employed  by  the 
physician  to  obtain  for  his  countrymen  some  important  commercial 


pTivil^g«s.     The  merchants  of  Stirat,  oa  pnymeut  of  30()0  nipocn, 

procnred  full  freedom  of  trade,  exempt  irmu  cujitonm  «nfl  iu 
J65G  ibey  erected  a  factory  at  iloogbly,  situAtcd  on  Chat  brauoh 
of  tbe  river  >N-hich  ha;^  alw^&ya  been  considered  tbe  priui:i{>«l  cban* 
nel  for  tbe  trade  of  Ibia  Gangea,  From  tbid  time  ttbijjn  and  iuvc«t* 
menu  wftT«  sent  to  Bengal  every  year*  Sevtml  otbor  fMutonem 
were  Hubseqnently  formed ;  but  ita  eommeroe  waa  *tjU  considered 
aeeondary  to  that  of  Coraniandel,  and  made  aabject  to  ibe  auper* 
mtendenoe  of  the  authorities  at  Fort  St*  George, 

It  was  ID  Bengal^  bovrever^  that  the  English  fln»t  attempC4±d  to 
i  eatabltfib  political  and  tnilitnry  poorer.  Tbe  agtinU  of  iho  C^oin- 
fcpany  transmitted  a  detail  of  varioiu  wrongs  auAtained  from  tbe 
'  native  ruler  a,  and  fluggestcd  the  eatpediency  of  seeking  redress  by 
force  of  arraa.  The  Directors  sent  outj  in  1686^  Captain  NicholBOUt 
with  ten  arm&d  vessels  and  Btx  companies  of  Holdior^,  destined  to 
laervice  of  no  lesa  magnitude  tban  that  of  levying  war  againit 
the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  The  plan  of  the 
cinipaign  was  in  tbe  first  instance  to  seize  and  fortify  Chittagong, 
I  point  rather  remote  from  tbe  scene  of  commercial  activity,  but 
which  they  meant  to  make  the  centre  of  their  military  movements* 
Bfince  they  were  not  fortunate  in  tbe  execution  of  this  grand 
scheme;  the  diSerent  parts  of  the  armament  arriving  separately^ 
ind  acting,  too,  with  little  concert*  The  fleet  nailed  up  to  Hoogbiy, 
sud  commenced  a  cannonade,  but  being  completely  repulsed,  waa 
obliged  to  seek  ahelter  in  a  port  which  occupied  the  preaent 
Bite  of  Calcutta.  Factories  that  had  been  formed  at  Patna  and 
Cossimbazar  were  taken  and  plundered.  Tbe  nabobs  after  a 
deceitful  tmce,  assembled  his  whole  army  to  attack  the  discomfited 
EngUebf  wbo  at  that  crisis,  however,  under  the  command  of  the 
Company's  agent,  made  a  brilliant  display  of  valour.  They  not 
<mly  checked  tbe  Mogul  forces,  but  entered  tbe  harbour  of  Bala- 
lore,  and  burnt  forty  sail  of  their  ships.  An  accommodation  was 
then  agreed  to,  by  wbicb  they  were  permitted  to  re-establish  their 
ftetory  at  Hooghly ;  and  affairs  were  on  the  point  of  being  replaced 
on  their  former  footing,  when  two  British  ships  of  war,  under  an 
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offieer  named  Heatli,  entered,  die  iirer.    Thjii  comnunwier  i 
dkld J  dinlloired  the  trea^,  and  commfimed  wariike  < 
wludi  he  conducted  rerj  nnfiirtuiiatffJy;  and  the  urvadms 
tooa  oUiged  to  eracuate  BeogaL     Anrengzehe,  at  that 
seated  on  the  Mqgnl  thnne,  was  so  exasperated  at  these 
ceedings,  and  other  Tkdent  steps  taken  b^  Sir  John  Child,  \ 
nor  of  Bomhaj,  that  he  ordered  a  genoral  attack  on  the  < 
hetones.    Those  at  Sorat,  Masnfipatam,  and  Yizigapataaiy  ^ 
reduced,  the  last  not  without  some  bloodshed;  and  Bombvf  ii| 
very  closely  pressed.     Our  countrymen  were  compelled  to 
recoorse  to  the  most  humble  submission;  when  that  politie  i 
reign,  weighing  the  benefit  which  his  people  derived  firom  i 
commerce,  gradually  relaxed,  and  allowed  the  traffic  to  ] 
usual  channels. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  Company  began  openly  to  i 
to  independent  authority  in  the  East  In  1689,  as  Mr. 
observes,  ''  it  was  laid  down  as  a  determinate  object  of  potieyi  ;1 
independence  was  to  be  established  in  India,  and 
acquired."  At  that  date  they  wrote  to  their  agents,- 
increase  of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as  much  as  ^m^i 
trade/'  Henceforth,  then,  the  English  may  be  considered  %i 
having  commenced  their  system  of  political  ascendency  in  tfl|l  [ 
part  of  Asia;  but  before  following  them  through  the  various  stspi'*^ 
of  this  arduous  undertaking,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  turn  ba^k  ; 
and  take  a  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  that  great  empire,  whose  pliQI 
they  were  destined  to  occupy. 


■-•«£•■ 
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fn  Axmbi  or  8u«oeni|  in  iprMding  by  thdr  annt  the  religion 
of  Mohammed,  elieoted  a  moat  aatoniahing  rerolntion  in  the 
oaten  wofU,  and  penetrated  to  more  remote  parte  of  Asia  than 
Me  ever  readied  by  the  Boniatt  eagle.  After  the  death  of  their 
po^biti^  a  ahorfc  intenral  only  had  elapeed  when  their  vietorious 
ttnihy  drank  at  onoe  the  waters  of  the  Tagns,  the  Niger,  and  the 
Jmrtes.  Bagdad  became  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  then 
on  the  &ce  of  the  earth;  its  court  was  the  most  splendid  and  the 
most  polished,  and  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  by  which  that  dark 
age  was  illumined. 

No  region  derived  such  advantages  from  this  triumph  of  the 
Moslem  arms  and  fidth  as  the  country  called  Mavar-ul-Nahar, 
being  that  extensive  tract  of  Independent  Tartary  which  is  watered 
hy  the  great  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.     Though  blessed  with  a 
fertile  soil,  and  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  Asia,  it  is  represented 
in  all  the  ancient  records  as  entirely  Scythian,  covered  with  roam- 
ing hordes  of  shepherds  and  warriors,  who  lived  in  tents,  and  sub- 
sisted on  the  milk  of  their  flocks.     Under  the  Arab  sway,  it 
acquired  and  has  ever  since  retained  regular  government,  improved 
ealtivation,  large  and  populous  cities;  and  yet  this  province  was 
one  of  the  first  which  were  severed  from  the  Caliphate.     Its 
^vemors,  distant  from  the  seat  of  empire,  began  gradually  to 
assame  the  character  of  independent  princes;  they  extended  their 
power  first  over  Khorasan;  then  over  the  interior  provinces  of 
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Persia;  and  finally  hemmed  in  Bagdad  itself  moie  and 
closely,  till  the  name  of  Caliph,  which  had  caused  the  extremitiMj 
of  the  earth  to  tremhie,  became  little  more  than  an  empty 

It  was  in  the  year  873,  the  258th  of  the  Hegira,  that  ImaA 
Samani  of  Bokhara  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  and  his  posteri^ 
in  the  family  of  Samania  reigned  nearly  a  hundred  years  ovsT) 
those  vast  regions,  with  a  high  reputation  for  justice  and 
ficence.  At  length  his  house  felt  that  decline  to  which  despotk 
power  in  all  countries  is  ultimately  liable.  Its  weakness  wn 
further  increased  by  a  disputed  succession ;  while  Abistagi,  gOfW^ 
nor  of  the  vast  semi-Tartar  province  of  Khorasan,  snoo 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection.  Having  become  an  indqieiid^. 
ent  sovereign,  he  added  to  his  domain  the  high  mountain  tenir. 
tory  of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Indiai. 
Caucasus,  this  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Afghans,  a  race  of  haiij 
husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  warriors,  who  have  often  extendfll 
the  authority  of  their  princes  over  the  surrounding  countrieii 
Here  Abistagi  selected  Ghizni  as  the  capital  of  an  empire  whid 
long  ruled  over  Asia. 

In  the  year  977  he  was  succeeded,  not  by  his  son,  who  Sd 
young,  but  by  Subuktagi  his  general,  who  had  been  saluted  sofS- 
reign  by  the  voice  of  the  troops.  This  prince  consolidated  ttl 
new  kingdom,  and  became  the  real  founder  of  a  mighty  dynastf. 
He  bears  a  high  reputation  for  probity,  simplicity,  and  mildnflMi 
The  Orientals  fondly  relate  a  little  incident  that  at  least  expresM 
their  ideas  respecting  his  temper,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrtit 
with  the  hardihood  of  his  character  and  the  rough  scenes  in  wUbk 
he  acted.  Hunting  one  day  in  the  forest,  he  espied  a  fawn  wiA 
its  mother  bounding  over  the  plain.  He  caught  the  animal;  tied 
its  feet,  and  threw  it  over  his  saddle ;  but  on  looking  back,  he 
beheld  the  mother  following  with  so  piteous  an  aspect  that  Mi 
soul  was  melted.  He  released  the  fawn,  and  allowed  it  to  rejoin 
its  parent,  who,  as  she  turned  into  the  wilderness,  looked  bdc 
with  eyes  streaming  tears  of  gratitude.  Subuktagi's  pleasing  re- 
flections upon  this  scene,  and  his  own  share  in  it,  suggested  it 
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Dight  a  dream  or  vision,  where,  in  reward  for  hU  humanity,  a 
kingdom  was  promised  to  him.  As  a  proof  of  hia  Bimpllcity  of 
taste,  we  are  infonned  that,  on  being  introduced  to  a  splendid 
pavilion  erected  by  his  son  Mahmoud,  he  told  the  prince  that  this 
i>b}eot  was  to  be  despised  as  a  perishing  bauble,  and  that  he  ought 
to  make  it  his  study  to  obtain  a  good  name,  which  would  last  for 
Bfer. 

This  youth,  after  a  short  usurpation  by  his  brother  Ishmael, 
whom,  after  vanquishing,  he  merely  imprisoned  for  life,  succeeded 
in  the  year  997  to  Subuktagi,  and  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
prinoes  that  ever  ruled  in  Asia.  Being  attacked  by  the  Emperor 
of  Bokhara,  he  felt  or  professed  great  reluctance  to  engage  in  war 
vith  the  representative  of  the  venerated  dynasty  of  Samania  ;  but 
Ittt  scruples  were  overcome  when  that  prince  was  murdered,  and 
Ui  throne  seized  by  two  of  his  generals.  Mahmoud  then  joined 
ttsEing  of  the  Uzbecks  in  extinguishing  the  empire  of  Bokhara; 
and  the  fine  territory  of  Mavar-ul-Nahar  was  added  to  his  dominion, 
which  then  comprehended  all  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus. 

There  is  not  a  more  chequered  fame  in  oriental  history  than  that 
of  Mahmoud.  His  justice  has  been  so  much  celebrated  that,  ac- 
cording to  eastern  writers,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  in  liia  rcign 
femk  at  the  same  fountain ;  yet  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
^hich  his  conduct  appears  marked  by  the  grossest  iniquity  and 
extortion.  His  piety,  which  is  as  much  celebrated,  is  equally 
problematical.  According  to  Ferishta,  he  was  in  early  life  prone 
^  scepticism.  His  mind  was  agitated  with  doubt  on  two  very 
lifferent  points, — whether  there  be  a  future  world,  and  whether 
be  was  the  son  of  Subuktagi ;  for  the  general  deportment  of  his 
nother,  it  seems,  left  this  last  question  open  to  controversy. 
1  vision  appeared  to  him,  when  the  Prophet  in  person  re- 
moved both  these  subjects  of  inquietude;  and  the  emperor  then 
M)mmenced  a  high  religious  profession.  His  zeal,  however, 
brought  such  an  accession  of  power  and  wealth,  as  made  it  be 
ioubted  whether  his  devotions  to  heaven  were  not  chiefly  valued 
as  they  tended  to  make  him  lord  of  the  earth.     His  fervour  was 
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especially  inflamed  by  reports  of  the  boundless  wealth 
lated  in  the  holy  shrines  of  Hindostan,  and  his  com 
santly  reproached  him,  till  he  used  means  to  have  these  pnAat 
treasures  transported  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  GhiznL 

The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power  was  pregnant  with  evenfr' 
to  India,  over  which  its  princes  were  destined  to  rule  for  ftgw^ 
yet  their  dominion  had  endured  four  centuries  without  finding  il» 
way  into  that  extensive  region.  But  this  security  was  necessaiilj 
impaired,  when  so  formidable  a  kingdom  was  erected  on  its  firoih' 
tier.  Subuktagi  had  already  made  two  inroads  into  Moultan  anl 
Lahore,  in  which  he  was  successful,  having  in  both  ccnnplelefy 
defeated  Jeipal,  prince  of  the  latter  country.  He  annexed  to  Ini 
dominions  the  fine  province  of  Peshawur,  and  extended  his  andu^ 
rity  to  the  Indus.  Mahmoud,  who,  in  these  invasions,  had  giW' 
early  proofs  of  personal  bravery,  soon  made  the  country  beyoil 
that  river  the  grand  theatre  of  his  military  exploits,  from  whioh 
he  was  diverted  only  by  some  insurrections  in  his  more  distant 
dependencies,  and  by  occasional  alarms  of  Tartar  invasion.  BSk 
torians  record  twelve  expeditions  by  this  great  potentate,  from  lU 
of  which  he  returned  triumphant,  and  laden  with  booty. 

In  the  first  he  merely  crossed  the  Indus ;  but  the  second  nu 
against  Jeipal  of  Lahore,  who  had  again  reared  the  standard  d 
independence.  This  country,  in  which  mountains  and  deserts  an 
intermingled  with  tracts  of  luxuriant  fertility,  has,  from  the  dayi 
of  Alexander  to  the  present,  nurtured  a  warlike  people,  who  haw 
formed  a  bulwark  against  western  invasion.  Jeipal  had  mustered 
another  formidable  army,  but  was  vanquished  and  made  prisoner; 
his  neck,  as  well  as  those  of  fifteen  chiefs,  being  encircled  inA, 
jewels  of  immense  value.  This  unfortunate  prince,  after  benig. 
twice  a  captive,  considered  his  honour  as  irretrievably  tarnished: 
for  which  reason,  and  actuated  by  the  barbarous  pride  of  his 
countrymen,  he  prepared  a  funeral-pile,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  flames.  Annindpal,  his  son,  acknowledged  his  kingdom  tri- 
butary to  Ghizni. 

The  three  next  expeditions  of  Mahmoud  were  made  with  the 
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m\r  of  collecting  imposts  and  sappressing  partial  rebellions. 
The  fifth,  in  1009,  commenced  by  an  attack  on  tlie  part  of 
AnnindpaL  Having  formed  alliances  with  all  the  great  kings  of 
the  interior, — Delhi,  Kanouge,  Ougein,  Gwalior,  Callinger,  and 
Ajmere, — ^he  assembled  the  largest  army  that  had  been  ncen  in 
that  region  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  crossed  the  Indu/i,  and 
entered  the  Plains  of  Peshawur,  where  the  Moslems,  afraid  to  en- 
ooonter  in  the  open  field  an  enemy  so  immensely  superior,  began 
to  intrench  their  forces.  The  two  armies  remained  forty  days  in 
presence  of  each  other,  when  at  length  a  battle  was  begun  on  the 
nde  of  the  natives  by  the  Gickers  or  Gwickwars,  a  race  almost 
entirely  savage,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  tracts  north  of 
Lahore.  Their  arrows  did  considerable  execution;  yet  the  main 
body  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  brave  and 
strongly  intrenched  army  of  Mahmoud.  Many  fell  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants,  when  at  length  the  elephant  on  which  the  Prince 
of  Lahore  rode,  frightened  by  a  fire-ball,  ran  off,  and  carried  his 
master  out  of  the  field.  At  that  moment  the  troops,  thinking 
themselves  deserted  by  their  commander,  were  struck  with  panic; 
and  the  whole  of  that  mighty  host  fled  in  complete  and  irretriev- 
able confusion.  An  alarm  so  sudden  and  so  slightly  raised,  may 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  instead  of  hardy  and  veteran  warriors, 
Mahmoud  had  encountered  only  an  efleniinate  and  tumultuary 
militia,  like  that  which  Xerxes  led  into  (ireece.  Twenty  thou- 
sand were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  and  numerous  elephants  laden 
with  treasure  were  captured.  The  conqueror,  finding  no  longer 
an  anny  to  oppose  him,  marched  directly  upon  the  fort  of  Bime, 
or  Bhcemghur,  considered  almost  impregnable,  and  which  had 
therefore  been  made  a  general  depository  for  all  the  sacred  wealth 
of  the  surrounding  temples.  The  Indian  princes  having  marched 
forward  with  a  full  assurance  of  victory,  and  without  ever  dread- 
ing attack,  had  withdrawn  the  garrison  to  reinforce  their  ranks, 
leaving  only  priests  to  guard  the  shrine  and  treasures.  These 
defenders  soon  opened  the  gates  and  fell  flat  on  their  faces  before 
the  victorious  prince.    The  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  found 
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in  Bim6  are  declared  by  Ferishta  to  liave  exceeded  all  siaukr 
possessions  of  any  other  prince  on  earth;  yet  Major  Ptifli^i 
authorities,  and  even  his  own,  when  carefully  analyzed  by  GoIohI 
Briggs,  fix  the  amount  at  little  more  than  £300,000  in 
with  perhaps  a  somewhat  larger  value  in  diamonds  and 
jewels.  These  acquisitions,  on  Mahmoud's  return,  were  diq^qfri 
several  days  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Ghizni  monntaineen;  ml 
the  exhibition  was  closed  by  liberal  donations  to  the  poor  and  Ihl 
ministers  of  religion. 

The  sovereigns  of  India,  by  this  abortive  expedition,  had 
vealed  to  Mahmoud  the  fatal  secret  of  their  weakness  and  ths 
valuable  treasures  which  their  kingdoms  contained, — ^lesaooi  if 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  profit.  He  had  obtidned  intelUgMM 
respecting  Tanassar,  a  shrine  of  singular  opulence  and  sanotiiji. 
situated  near  the  theatre  of  the  great  war  recorded  in  the  Mikip 
barat.  As  he  passed  on  his  march  the  territories  of  Lahore^  Aa*. 
nindpal  addressed  an  earnest  supplication  that  he  would 
content  with  having  swept  away  at  Bim6  the  riches  of  so 
temples,  and  would  spare  this  peculiar  object  of  Hindoo 
tion ;  but  Mahmoud  announced  his  firm  purpose  to  obliterate  fisMt 
India  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  He  reached  the  place  before  it 
could  receive  even  the  feeble  aid  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  beeama 
possessed,  without  resistance,  of  the  accumulated  treasure  of  agv» 
All  the  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  on  the  highwaj} 
except  one  of  stupendous  dimensions,  called  Jug  Soom,  whidiwaf 
carried  to  Ghizni  and  reduced  to  fragments.  The  conqueror  took 
possession  of  Delhi,  and  even  formed  the  design  of  annexing  Qik 
fine  region  to  his  dominions ;  but  on  farther  reflection  he 
sidered  it  impossible,  so  long  as  the  brave  and  well  defended  pco« 
vince  of  Lahore  intervened,  that  a  regular  communication  oonU 
be  maintained  between  that  capital  and  Ghizni.  To  subdue  An- 
nindpal  .would  therefore  have  been  a  requisite  preliminary ;  but 
that  prince  acted  with  such  prudence,  and  so  carefully  avoided  ill 
occasion  of  offence,  that  Mahmoud  found  neither  pretext  nor  temp- 
tation to  renew  the  war.     He  therefore  never  attempted  to  conquer 
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IflUia  J  be  merely  pounced,  from  time  to  time,  like  an  eagle,  from 
hia  tremendous  eyry  amJd  the  anows  of  CaucasiiB,  snatched  hU 
prey,  and  flew  hack  to  liia  mountain -domain* 

This  printie  spent  a  Bummer  in  conquering  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  Cashmere^  the  posBeasion  of  which  opened  to  him  a  way  into 
the  iDterior  of  Hindostan,  without  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
Prince  of  Lahore*  In  the  year  1017  he  asacmhled  all  hia  troops 
from  the  Tartar  province^  and  at  the  bead  of  a  hundred  thousand 
horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  marched  along  the  sources  of  tbo 
great  rivcra  against  Kanonge,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Indian  capi- 
tals. The  oriental  writers  represent,  In  the  most  magnificent 
tenas,  its  pomp  and  greatness.  The  towers  are  described  ajt) 
reaching  the  skies ;  while  tho  city  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  con- 
tained 30,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  hetel,  and  60^000  performers 
on  musical  instruments.  A  state  thus  dissolved  in  ease  and 
Jitxury  waa  ill  prepared  to  encounter  the  hardy  bands  who  poured 
flown  from  Afghanistan,  Tbe  king  did  not  even  attempt  resist- 
ujce*  he  advanced  and  tendered  liis  enbmiasion  to  the  invader. 
Eanouge  was  consequently  treated  with  lenity,  and  the  conqueror 
remained  only  three  days.  After  reducing  several  other  places, 
lie  received  intelligence  of  a  city  which  afforded  the  means  of 
gratifying  to  the  utmost  his  rapacious  piety.  Muttra  or  Mathura, 
lacred  to  Krishna,  contained  shrines  eclipsing  all  others  even  in 
this  most  wealthy  region*  The  Mohammedan  prince  entered  it 
with  little  opposition,  and  found  its  temples  tbe  most  splendid  ha 
had  yet  seen,  filled  with  gigantic  idols  of  pure  gold,  having  eyes 
of  rubies  ;  in  one  was  stuck  a  sapphire  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude* The  conqueror  lost  no  time  in  decomposing  theae  rich  ob- 
jecta  of  pagan  homage,  and,  having  reduced  them  to  their  con- 
stituent elements  of  gold  and  jewels,  loaded  with  them  a  long 
train  of  camels.  He  is  said  to  have  once  formed  the  design  of 
demolishing  the  temples ;  but  being  dazzled  with  their  beauty^ 
he  desisted,  and  left  that  task  to  the  bigoted  zeal  of  Aurengzeba- 
The  reduction  of  some  other  cities  was  attended  with  hard  fight- 
ing and  comparatively  little  spoil.      He  marched  by  way  of 
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Lahore  to  Ghizni,  and  made  a  display  of  booty  eclipsing  evei^  Ait 
brought  from  the  plunder  of  Tanassar.  It  has  been  es^raatei'il 
half  a  million  in  specie,  with  jewels  and  pearls  beyond  all  caleidft- 
tion;  to  which  were  added  fifty- three  thousand  captireis,  wlioif 
price,  however,  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  immense  mf^i,: 
that  they  scarcely  brought  five  shillings  a-head.  The 
obtained  by  the  private  chiefs  and  soldiers  was  supposed  U^Wfii 
that  of  the  sovereign. 

Ghizni  hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  riches  conveyed  to  ii^llll 
been  little  more  in  itself  than  an  encampment  of  migrtlBlj 
shepherds;  but  Mahmoud,  smitten  with  the  magnificenoe"^, 
Kanouge  and  Mathura,  determined  now  to  erect  edifices  wUeh 
might  render  his  capital  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  world.  'A 
mosque  was  built  of  granite  and  marble,  on  which  the  vMult 
materials  were  profusely  lavished,  and  new  ornaments  contisiudly 
added,  till  it  became  celebrated  over  Asia  under  the  title  of-Aa 
"  Celestial  Bride."  The  nobles,  imitating  the  taste  of  their hWv«- 
reign,  vied  with  each  other  in  costly  structures,  till  Ghizni^ W* 
quired  a  magnificence  surpassing  that  of  the  greatest  Mm-^m 
India. 

Meantime  Mahmoud  received  the  mortifying  intelligencd  <W 
the  submission  and  alliance  of  the  King  of  Kanouge  had  pfOtrf 
fatal  to  that  prince.  Indignant  at  his  desertion  of  the 
cause,  Nunda,  king  of  Callinger,  seconded  by  the  nei| 
monarchs,  commenced  a  furious  war,  which  ended  in  his  deM 
and  death,  and  the  surrender  of  his  capital.  The  Ghiznian  Mkr 
made  all  the  despatch  which  his  distance  admitted.  After  forcbf 
the  passage  of  the  Jumna,  he  advanced  and  found  the  -yk/Un 
strongly  intrenched,  and  apparently  waiting  his  attack ;  bnt,  after 
due  consideration,  the  Indian  prince  retreated,  leaving  the  ooiintff 
to  be  laid  waste  by  the  invader.  The  kingdom  and  cSty  ol 
Kanouge,  however,  were  never  able  to  regain  their  ancient  splen* 
dour. 

Lahore,  though  so  closely  contiguous  to  the  Ghiznian  territoiyi 
had  continued  independent  during  thirty  years  of  Mafamond's 
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but  ou  the  d^th  of  Aimirxdpal,  lie  JetmmiK^d  upon  a 
^igoraus  effort  to  obUtri  posstissloii  of  this  important  key  of  Intlta^ 
Accordingly,  having  asaembled  an  inimeDse  force,  lia  niarclie<] 
jo wards  the  metropolis  \  wlien  tho  joung  prlncpj  mmbb  to  £aCQ 
10    great   a  a   armauietitj   abandoned  the  city  and   ntiglibounng 
:erritory,  and  ^ongbt  refuge  in.  Ajmerc,     Laborc  w«M  tbut  at* 
:ached  to  tbe  GhizttUn  monarchy- 
After  some  minor  iaroada^  tbc  contjueror,  in  tbe  year  1024) 
aadertook.  his  last  and  greateet  expedition  into  India ;  bia  armsi 
being  tben  turned  somewbat  in  a  new  direction.     In  tbe  provinco 
of  Guzerat^  on  tbe  i^borti  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean^  btood  Somnauti  a 
sbrinc  bigber  and  bolier  tban  any  yet  devoted  to  apolialion.    Two 
thopaand  villages  were  assigned  for  it^  support,  besides  presents 
poured  in  from  all  ihe  aurrounding  regions*     Somnaut  bi  in  self 
waa  ea teemed  the  general  judge  of  the  dead,  and  bid  tiUtne  of  p«r« 
gold  was   washed  every  morning  with   water  brougbt  from  the 
Ganges,  a  thousand  miles  distant.     The  attendants  consisted  of 
two  tbousand  iJrabmina,  five  hundred  daneing-girls,  three  bua- 
dred  musicians,   and   three   hundred  barbers,      Tbe  king   was 
fartber  incited  hy  learning  that  the  priests  of  Somnaut  considered 
themselves  secure  from  hia  utmost  power.     According  to  them, 
tbe  sins  of  Delhi  and  Kanouge  had  been  tbe  sole  eaui^e  of  the 
ddwnfal  of  those  cities  j  while  they  themselves,  high  in  purity 
and  sanctity,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  impious  fury  of  the  Mo-slem 
invader.     Eager  to  nndeeeive  tbe  in  j  this  mouarcbj  having  mus- 
tered hia  troops,  led  them  into  Moultan;  employing  twenty  thou- 
wnd  camels  to  convey  provisions  aeross  tbe  great  western  desert- 
Tlie  city  of  Ajmere  was  foand  abandoned,  and  Its  fort  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.     Nabrsvalla,  capital  of  Gnzerat,  bad  beeti  left  in 
the  same  state*     After  passing  another  desert,  the  Gbizuevide 
eovereign  came  in  view  of  Somnaut,  a  lofty  eastle  on  a  peninsula 
completely  enclosed  by  tbe  sea,  except  at  one  point,  ^vhieb  was 
defended  by  strong  walls,  on  whose  battlements  stood  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  eonibatants.     They  announced  by  a  herald  that 
their  great  god  had  drawn  the  Moslems  hither,  in  order  that  the 
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destmction  of  so  many  divinities,  who  had  fallen  under  thdr  axe^  J 
might  now  be  avenged.  The  invaders,  however,  advanced  widt  j 
a  despatch  which  amazed  the  Hindoos,  and  caused  them  to  M v 
down  in  tears  before  their  idol ;  though,  on  seeing  the  Bealiag*| 
ladders  applied,  they  drew  strength  from  despair,  and  rushed  1 
ward  to  the  defence  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  dreadful  ( 
was  prolonged  a  whole  day,  at  the  end  of  which  the  assailaiii^l 
overpowered  with  fatigue,  were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  foDov^'i 
ing  morning  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with  no  better  snoom 

On  the  third  day,  an  immense  army  was  seen  advancing  to  tl#'j 
relief  of  Somnaut.     Mahmoud  instantly  led  his  troops  to  batdai^ 
but,  as  this  quarter  of  India  has  always  supplied  a  race  of 
and    hardy  warriors,   the  contest   was   severe.      Fortune 
wavered,  when  the  Indian  host  was  strengthened  by  a  po? 
reinforcement  under  Byram  Deo  and  Dabissalima,  two  of  tti| 
principal  chiefs  of  Guzerat.     The  battle  then  became  more  < 
ful  and  truly  terrible,  and  Mahmoud,  for  the  first  time  on  the  fotl 
of  India,  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  vanquished.     He  $f^\ 
pealed  to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  troops ;  he  prostrated  himsetf  I 
on  the  ground,  imploring  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  this  holy  conflks^  •! 
and  earnestly   called   on  his  chiefs  to   advance  either  to  eoiir  I 
quest  or  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     He  at  length  gained  a  coift^' ! 
plete  victory ;  and  the  garrison,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  the  greal  ] 
army  to  which  they  had  trusted  for  deliverance,  were  seized  ynA  \ 
panic,  and  abandoned  the  place.    The  conqueror  entered,  and  i 
led  to  the  temple,  a  spacious  and  antique  structure,  the  interior  of  j 
which  consisted  of  a  majestic  hall  supported  by  fifty-six  coluimi^ 
and  entirely  encircled  with   golden  images  of  Hindoo  deitidi 
Somnaut  himself,  whose  gigantic  dimensions  are  variously  rft* 
ported,  towered  high  over  all.      On  first  beholding  this  idol, 
Mahmoud,  fired  with  wrathful  zeal,  struck  off  its  nose,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  whole  figure  should  forthwith  be  reduced  into 
fragments.     When  the  attendant  Brahmins  saw  the  downfalof 
this  object  of  their  profoundest  veneration,  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  ofiered  an  immense  sum  to  save  what  remained ;  an^ 


I  b^raTis  advl^ied,  eveo  aa  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  af^septaneo 

of  the  ransom:  but  tbc  king  indignantly  rejected  tbc  idea  of 
becoming  a  '*  seller  of  idols/*  The  work  of  demolition  proceeded; 
and,  on  its  reaching  the  interior  of  the  image,  there  \vaa  diselo^jed 
a  treasure  in  perils,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  atmoat  beyond  concep- 
tion, and.  far  florpas^ing  the  immense  sum  tendered  for  its  redemp- 
tion. It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount;  but  it  ia 
generally  admitted  to  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  of  tho 
former  captures, 

Mahmond  was  30  much  pleased  with  Guzerat,  that  he  deliber- 
ated  whether  he  should  not  make  it  the  principal  Heat  of  hi  a 
govemmentT  or  at  least  annex  it  permanently  to  hi*  dominionaj 
but  he  became  gatisfied  that  the  distance  from  Ghizni  was  too 
greatj  and  the  communications  too  difficult.  He  attempted,  bow- 
ever,  to  retain  a  control  over  thifl  fine  country  hy  raising  to  the 
eoTsreignty  a  Brahmin  of  humble  birth ;  but  he  had  not  long 
departed  when  the  people  again  tranfiferred  their  allegiance  to 
their  ancient  race  of  kings.  Some  romantic  and  rather  absurd 
details  are  given  with  relation  to  this  occurrence,  which  we  pas* 
liy^  as  they  were  prohably  invented  to  supply  an  excuse  to 
Mfthmoud  for  superseding  the  Bovereign  whom  he  bad  chosen  to 
Impose  upon  Guzerat. 

The  victor,  while  on  his  return  to  Ghizni,  suffered  considerably 
ia  passing  through  the  vast  deserts^  and  was  greatly  annoyed 
slao  by  the  Jauts,  a  tribe  inhabiting  Monltan,  who^  by  their 
strong  force  of  war- boats,  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Indus* 
The  indignant  monarch  nndertook  next  year  an  expedition  against 
this  people;  and  having  prepared  a  vast  number  of  small  vessels 
fortified  with  iron  spikes,  encountered,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
oonftiet,  defeated  them  so  completely^  that  almost  the  whole  nation 
were  slain  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  following  season  he  was  employed  in  an  expedition  into 
Khorasan,  on  hfa  return  from  which,  in  1030,  he  wafl  taken  ill, 
and  died  at. the  age  of  sixty- three. 

There  are  few  characters,  we  have  remarked,  in  oriental  history 
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more  doubtful  than  that  of  this  great  conqueror.     By  some  he  U 
extolled  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  prince,  while  others  brand  lij 
as  a  monster  of  avarice,  injustice,  and  rapacity.     There  seems  Ui 
have  been  in  his  nature  a  strange  combination  of  opposite  qaaB^; 
ties,  his  best  actions  being  alloyed  by  a  mixture  of  wild  espik 
He  carefully  discharged  many  of  his  duties  as  a  sovereign,  iilF 
made  great  exertions  to  secure  the  husbandman  and  mereUii 
against  the  inroad  of  the  predatory  bands  who  occupied  the  nkH^ 
tain- fastnesses.     He  was  accessible   to  complaints   from  e¥igf 
quarter.     A  woman  from  a  remote  Persian  province  canM  to  Ul 
audience,  and  complained  that  her  son  had  been  killed  and  hUt. 
property  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  plunderers.     The  king  re^Ski 
that  this  was  a  distant  conquest,  in  which  it  was  impoSsiHi 
for  him  to  prevent  some  disorders.    The  woman  warmly  rejinaSi 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  conquer  kingdoms  which  you  cannot  protedi 
and  for  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  answer  in  the  day  of  jafljf' 
ment?"     That  this  rebuke  could  be  addressed  to  the  king  wasis 
small  honour  to  his  character,  and  still  more  when  we  find  thatit 
roused  him  to  establish  order  in  those  remote  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions.    A  still  more  signal  act  of  justice  is  recorded.     A  citiaea 
of  Ghizni  represented  that  a  powerful  lord  of  the  court,  having 
become  enamoured  of  his  wife,  arrived  nightly,  thrust  him  out  of 
his  own  dwelling,  and  forcibly  supplied  his  place.     Mahinodif 
with  the  deepest  indignation,  desired  that  information  should  ha 
given  to  him  the  first  time  that  this  outrage  was  repeated.    Tha 
injured  person  came  three  nights  after  with  the  expected  notieej 
and  the  monarch,  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  hastened  to  the 
house.     Having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  dark  with  a  weapon,  and,  seizing  the  offender,  with 
one  blow  severed  his  head  from  his  body.    He  then  caused  a  light 
to  be  brought,  and,  having  seen  the  victim,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
uttered  a  prayer.    Being  asked  the  meaning  of  all  this,  he  replied 
that  he  had  extinguished  the  light  lest  the  guilty  person  should 
prove  to  have  been  a  favourite — perhaps  one  of  his  own  sons— 
the  view  of  whom  might  have  shaken  his  just  resolution ;  but,  on 


kg  relicrcd  from  thia  appt^benaion^  he  hiid  return^  thaok^  lo 
Heaven,* 
The  people  of  GLizni  were  thus  well  Aecun^l  hy  KUhrnotiii 

sgAinat  tlie  injutattce  of  Iheir  fyllow-iiubjwcts;  Imt  thdr  lot  wah 
diJierent  in  TG^ard  to  the  tkedsi  of  exLorttoti  unJ  inifjitity  whtcU 
wflre  too  oftQn  committed  by  himself.  Mention  i*^  mtiUe  ol  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Ntgbapour,  ^gftiaat  wboin  he  chotte  to  make  a 
iitarge  of  impiety  and  berosy.  The  accused  i^ers^on  came  to  bim 
saidi  ^*  0  king,  I  am  neither  Idolater  tior  flpoatnte,  but  I  nm 
icaaed  of  wcaltii ;  take  it^  therefore,  but  do  me  not  a  do«bIe 
Baju»tice,  by  robbing  mc  of  my  moDcy  and  of  my  good  name/' 
The  rapacioua  ruler^  it  is  «aid,  unblusbing-ly  closed  with  the  pro- 
^tteal,  and,  lifter  having  eitripped  the  mfin  of  his  property,  gave 
Mm  a  certificate  testifying  tlie  soimdnesa  of  hh  faith. 

Keligious  zeal  was  not  only  avowed  by  Mahmoud,  but  under  a 
ontain  shape  ^^pplted  the  main  impulije  to  all  his  actionsiT*     Vet 
ita  exercise,  as  already  observed,  was  product!  re  of  earibly  gains 
lb  immense  aa  to  Involve  its  purity  in  some  suspicion.     Stitl  a 
tthgious  profession  is  not  ahvaya  insincerCj  because  it  ii*  somewhat 
ilbyed  in  the  mind  of  bim  who  admits  a  mixture  of  worldly 
motives.     That  the  Moslem  faith,  as  the  exclusive  path  to  salva- 
tion, ought  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword^  is  one  of  its  funda- 
mental dogmas;  and  by  a  monarch  whose  ambition  and  avarice 
fliis  tenet  so  greatly  favoured,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  flliould 
Iwvfl   been  zealously  embraced*     Yet  one    incident,    related  as 
bving  occurred  at  the  find  of  his  mortal  career,  shows  that  the 
VEnities  of  earth  stiU  held  full  poBSeasion  of  bis  heart.     Two  days 
before  his  death,  he  caused  all  hia  jewelsj  pearbj  and  golden 
onamentSf  collected  from  bo  many  ditferent  regions,  to  be  spread 
otrt  before  him,  that  he  might  satiate  his  eyes  by  a  display  of 
richesj  from  which  be  was  about  to  be  separated  for  ever.     We 
cm  more  easily  sympathize  with  his  taking  a  laet  retiew  of  bts 

*TbJ8  anecdote  I3  ^\tn  \rLEli  ^T^sidcrable  TurlnLlfins  by  Uie  dLITcrant  autJiodtlcs :  tl)« 
li^ttre  rersLcn  (whltb  1ft  tbftL  or  D'Ucrbelot,  Blbllctb^quQ  OrlonteJc,  arL  ^mhinou^)  appcaiA 
tit  mgqt  pmbAbk  uicl  oonslaUnt 
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troops,  including  the  long  array  of  his  elephants,  and  idj 
deep  emotion  which  this  spectacle  axcited  in  the  hreast  of  ll|| 
warrior.  i^ 

Mahmoud,  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  wealth  and  prosperilgp?; 
to  illamine  his  throne,  stood  forth  as  the  distinguished  pfl 
letters  and  poetry;  and  Ghizni,  under  him,  hecame  ihp 
literary  and  classical  city  of  the  East.  It  shone  indeed  at  i| 
a  borrowed  light  from  Bagdad,  which,  even  amid  the  Qp 
overthrow  of  its  political  greatness,  still  retained  an  intefl 
empire  over  all  the  nations  speaking  Arabic  and  studyii 
Koran.  Yet  the  splendour  of  Mahmoud's  court,  and  thft: 
events  of  his  reign,  called  forth  poetical  talents  more  brilli«| 
had  adorned  even  the  celebrated  courts  of  Haroun  and  Aim 
Ferdusi,  who,  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  celebrated  the  exploitsy 
patron,  ranks  as  the  second  poet  in  Asia.  The  materials  | 
literary  history  of  Ghizni  are  indeed  exceedingly  scan^ 
enough  transpires  to  warrant  the  suspicion,  that  this  greats 
though  attracted  by  the  pomp  and  patronage  of  a  court,  | 
the  evils  which  appear  inseparable  from  high  endowmenti 
only  passed  a  life  of  splendid  misery.  It  is  related,  that  k 
completed  his  great  work,  he  sought  the  due  reward,  wW 
estimated  at  60,000  dinars;  but  the  king,  taking  advantagi 
verbal  resemblance,  paid  only  the  same  number  of  dirhem 
exceeding  a  tenth  of  the  sum  demanded.  This  was  a  misi 
pun  upon  which  to  deprive  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age=i 
hard-earned  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  indignant  poet  quittfi 
court  where  he  had  been  so  unworthily  treated,  and,  retirli|| 
distance,  sent  forth  various  satirical  effusions  against  his  i 
patron,  of  which  D'Herbelot  gives  the  following  specimen: — 
magnificent  court  of  Ghizni  is  a  sea,  but  a  sea  without  botta 
without  shore;  I  have  fished  in  it  long,  but  have  not  foam 
pearl."  Mahmoud,  it  is  said,  was  mortified,  and  endeavoai 
flattering  offers  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  could  never  p 
with  the  offended  bard. 

The  presiding  star  in  the  literary  circles  of  Ghizni  was  Oc 
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equally  celebrated  aa  A  pbiloaopher  and  a  poet,     Mahmond  plutrtrJ 

him  at  the  head  of  the  nnivcrijity  whicli  ho  had  fonaded,  and  gnvc 

him  Buch  a  complete  jarisdiction  over  a  body  of  four  hundred 

learned  men,  that  no  work  was  to  be  Rubmttted  to  the  sovereig-rij 

Arhlch  bad  not  been  stamped  with  Lia  approbation].     We  have  not 

as  yet  in  the  West  the  means  of  duly  eatimatiug'  the  actual  merit 

of  thia  personage;  but  on  considering  that  with  poaterity  bla  najuo 

itanda  in  such  deep  eclipse  behind  that  of  Ferdusi^  above  whom 

te  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Ufe^  a  doubt  must  arise,  whether  his 

fetation  was  not  partly  earned  by  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  tho 

iBcnee  of  the  troublesome  pride  incident  to  elevated  genius.    One 

cbanuel  to  fiivour  seem  a  to  have  consisted  in  the  permifleion  which 

T4G  allowed  him  to  share  the  convivial  hours  of  tho  severe ign* 

The  Orientals  relate  an  occasion^  when^  to  sooth  his  master's  grief 

for  Laving  the  night  before,  when  overcome  ivith  wine,  cut  off  the 

bng  tresses  of  his  beloved,  Oon.suri  composed  some  extemporary 

i^ses,  which  conveyed  such  delight,  that  in  return  the  mouth  of 

tbe  fortunate  minatrel  was  three  times  filled  with  jewels. 

Among  the  men  of  scieaco  resident  at  Ghizni,  the  most  eminent 
^as  Abu  Rihaa,  sent  by  Almamon  from  Bagdad,  where  he  was 
venerated  almost  as  the  rival  of  Avieenna,  But,  besides  meta- 
ptjsics  and  dialectics,  be  studied  and  appears  to  have  drawn  his 
c&ief  lustre  from  attainments  in  the  magical  art.  Of  this,  D'Her- 
belot  rebates  a  remarkable  instance.  One  day  Mahmoud  sent  for 
Imn,  and  ordered  him  to  deposit  with  a  third  person  a  statement 
of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  monarch  would  quit  the  hall 
nfhere  be  was  then  sitting.  The  paper  being  lodged^  the  hing, 
"iiBtead  of  going;  out  by  one  of  the  numerous  doors,  caused  a  breach 
to  be  made  in  the  wall,  by  which  he  effected  his  exit; — but  how 
was  he  amazed,  when,  on  the  paper  being  examined,  thei"C  was 
ibuad  in  it  a  minute  specification  of  the  precise  spot  through 
which  he  penetrated  1  Hereupon  the  prince  v  itb  horror  denounced 
tins  learned  man  as  a  sorcerer,  and  commanded  him  to  be  instantly 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  Tho  barbarous  sentence  was  presently 
eiecated;  but  care  had  been  taVen  to  prepare  beneath  a  eoft  and 
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silken  cushion,  into  which  the  body  of  the  sage  sunk  id 
sustaining  any  injury.  Abu  Rihan  was  then  called  befiMj 
monarch,  and  required  to  say,  whether  by  his  boasted  art  bn 
been  able  to  foresee  these  events,  and  the  treatment  through;) 
he  had  that  day  passed.  The  learned  man  immediately  ^ 
his  tablets  to  be  sent  for,  in  which  were  found  regularly  pr^ 
the  whole  of  these  singular  transactions.  This  incident  dofl| 
it  must  be  owned,  inspire  a  very  lofty  idea,  either  of  the  H^ 
or  the  wit  of  the  imperial  court  of  the  Ghiznevide. 

Mahmoud,  after  a  short  interval,  was  succeeded  by  Mim 
who  nearly  equalled  him  in  bravery  and  enterprise,  but  who 
to  struggle  against  a  series  of  adverse  fortune.  There  p; 
forth  from  the  interior  regions  of  Asia  one  of  those  great  tid 
conquest  and  migration,  which  have  so  often  changed  the  fiu 
that  continent.  It  consisted  of  the  Turks  or  Toorks,  undfll 
dynasty  called,  from  Seljuk  its  founder,  Seljukian,  which  ow 
Khorasan.  Under  the  successors  of  the  chief  just  namedli 
Turkish  empire  rose  to  such  a  height  of  power  as  to  eclipsfl\ 
of  all  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoms.  Togrul,  who  subverted 
imperial  throne  of  Bagdad,  and  shook  that  of  ConstantinopJ 
Alp  Arslan,  who  wrote  on  his  tomb  at  Meru,  "  Ye  who  have 
the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  come  and  8 
buried  under  the  dust," — these  were  warriors  with  whom 
the  most  gallant  of  the  lineage  of  Mahmoud  sought  in  va 
contend.  These  last  saw  wrested  from  them  the  fine  plaii 
Khorasan  and  Iran,  even  that  of  Balkh,  and  their  dominions 
fined  within  the  mountain- barrier  of  Caucasus.  On  the  ea 
side  they  still  held  Lahore,  and  made  some  vigorous  attempts 
only  with  partial  and  temporary  success,  to  extend  their  i 
over  the  Indian  territory. 

The  house  of  Ghizni,  during  two  centuries,  continued 
though  thus  reduced  by  Turkish  invasion,  to  maintain  the  I 
daries  above  described.      Family  alliances  were   even  fo; 
between  Ibrahim  the  First  and  Malek  Shah,  son  of  Alp  Ai 
The  downfal  of  this  dynasty  arose  from  an  internal  cause.     C 


I 


or  G  ho  or  forms  el  ruJe  district^  ait  anted  on  the  loftieat  branch  of 
CaDcaaus,  or   Hindoo   Kcxjsh,  where  it   borticra  ou   Thibet   and 
Tnrkeataiu     Its    princes,  commanding  a    race  of  hardy  moun- 
taineersi,  gradually  made  tliein^elveft  ncMrl^^  independent  of  thc^ 
Ghiznian  government,  and  even  obtained  posfledHions  in  Tflrtary 
aod  Khorasan-     Thin  excited  ho  strongly  the  j^^jtlogxy  of  nymn)* 
who  about  the  year  1115  bad  aeccjidcd  the  throne,  that  bnviiig 
dra^v'n  into  hi»  power  Mohammed,  prince  of  Ghori,  ho  put  blin  to 
ith ;  a  step  which  he  had  ample  eaiise  to  repent.    Sief-ul-Dien, 
'brother  to  the  latter,  soon  mnstered  a  large  array  of  hin  fi>Uowcn*^ 
Migcr  to  avenge  the  loss  of  their  chief.     Byrani,  unable  to  ojjpoHn 
Wm,  eFaenated  bin  capital ;  but^  having  re- assembled  bia  fotxjej?^ 
kaooa  afterwards  recovered  Ghizni,  andtoolt  hia  enemy  prisoner, 
^bai   he   subjected   to  the  most  dreadful   inauit  and   cruehy* 
Mcanled  ou  a  bullock,  he  wa;*  led  thronj^h  tibizni,  an^id  the  derJ* 
^  «f  the  raob;   then  tgrtured  and  beheaded,  and  hi^  -v-izier 
impaled  alive.     Thia  barbarity  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  otherwise 
^U  and  respectable,  set  the  seal  to  the  fate  of  his  bouse;    A  Hah, 
tnctW  to  the  sufferer,  aoon  auraraoned  round  him  all  the  warriors 
ftf  the  tribe  of  Ghori   to  chaatise  the  anthor  of  their  wrongs, 
fljTini  marched  to  meet  him;  and  the  superior  numbers  of  hia 
bops  enabled  them  to  mainfain  a  vigorouii  struggle  against  the 
ftie  courage  of  the  mountaineera.    But  at  length  be  yielded,  and 
fled  with  his  scattered  army  towards  PTiiidostaH)  where  be  soon 
*Jicr  died  of  grief.     The  victor,  in  115:?,  marched  upon  Ghizni, 
and,  according  to  the  too  common  practice  of  eastern  conquerors, 
sought  to  surpass  the  cruelty  which  he  came  to  punish.     I'iiat 
magnificent  city  was  given  up  to  a  general  pillage,  and  to  the 
ifford  of  the  enraged  Ghorians*     In  seven  days  it  was  no  more ; 
aad  its  palacea,  so  profusely  embellished  with  the  spoils  of  con- 
quered India^  were  rafted  to  the  ground.     A  few  tombs,  spared 
ty  eastern  piety,  stood  alone  amid  this  appalling  solitude.     It 
Tevived  indeed,  and  became  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  the 
Gboriau  chiefs  ;  hut  it  again  sunk,  and  now  only  a  few  scattered 
if^j  with  the  spacious  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  at  which  a  few  priests 
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perpetually  read  the  Koran,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  onoe  proul 
seat  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

The  Ghiznevide  dynasty  continued  for  some  time  to  retain  tibeb 
diminished  authority;  hut  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  Mo- 
hammed Ghori,  the  successor  of  AUah-ul-Dien.  He  punmed  nto 
Lahore  the  last  of  this  mighty  race,  whose  name  was  Ghntasi; 
hut  the  unfortunate  prince  made  a  resistance  so  desperate  in  tUt 
strong  retreat,  that  the  invader  was  twice  ohliged  to  retire.  Aft 
last,  hy  a  feigned  alliance,  he  induced  his  unwary  victim  to  eone 
out  to  meet  him  ;  then,  by  a  circuitous  march,  cut  him  off  fiwi 
Lahore,  surrounded  his  little  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  snrraidgE, 
He  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  mercy,  and  only  confined  Ikt 
in  a  strong  castle;  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1186,  alleging  Ao 
predictions  of  some  astrologer,  secured  his  safety  by  putting  iB 
the  family  to  death. 

Mohammed  Ghori  or  Ghoor  obtained  the  government  of  Ghiriii 
in  1174,  and  held  it  in  his  brother's  right  and  his  own  thirty-tWO 
years,  with  a  valour  and  fortune  similar  to  those  of  his  great  IIH 
cestors  whom  he  resembled  in  name.  Commencing  his  cantf 
with  the  occupation  of  the  frontier  territory  of  Lahore,  he  made  it 
his  principal  object  to  extend  his  dominion  over  India.  GoUao^ 
ing  all  his  forces,  he  advanced  against  Ajmere,  which  at  M 
submitted ;  but  the  king  of  Delhi,  having  formed  an  alliance  wift 
several  neighbouring  princes,  hastened  to  its  relief  with  two  hull- 
dred  thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand  elephants.  Mohammed, 
trusting  to  the  courage  of  his  mountain- tribes,  rushed  fearlesdjio 
the  attack  ;  but  the  view  of  this  immense  host  wheeling  roond  to 
enclose  them,  and  the  mighty  array  of  its  elephants,  seems  to 
have  struck  with  panic  these  undisciplined  warriors.  Manjof 
the  chiefs  with  their  followers  fled,  leaving  the  king  snrrannddi 
by  the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in  numbers  was  now  g^reaflj 
increased.  The  Moslem  on  horseback  encountered  hand  to  hand 
the  King  of  Delhi,  seated  on  his  war- elephant.  The  Ghorian 
prince,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  pierced  in  the  arm,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  with  difficulty  carried  off  by  a  trusty  band  of 
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laTdherenta.     Tim  rtiut  wa8  complete,  and  the  pursuit  was  oon- 

nned  forty  milea, 

I  The  emperor  spent  a  year  in  repairing  the  effecta  of  thia  dread- 

a  disanter,  and  oTg^m/Ang  the  means  of  a  new  luvasion.     lie  ivt 

tt  dco^adod  Ibo  omrahs  who  had  fled,  snhjecting  them  tn  the 
niliation  of  marchings  rouud  the  city  with  bags  of  barley  ans- 
jended  from  tbeir  necki*,  and  of  feedrng  out  of  them  ;  but,  when 
^Toceeding:  on  hiu  next  expedition,  it  waa  represented  to  him  that 
be  thereby  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  many  of  his  cboicedt 
wurriors,  upon  which  he  allowed  them  to  resume  their  stations^ 
^d  obtain  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  fame, 
I   Mobanamed,  having  mustered  all  his  forces,  marched  into  India^ 
where  he  met  troops  a  till  more  nuraerona  than  those  who  bad 
'"vaiquii^hed  him  in  the  preceding  year;  all  of  whom  had  now 
I  Wid  themselves  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  conquer  or  die, 
i%^  Indian  princes  advanced  witb  boundleng  con6dence;  tending 
>tthe  same  time  a  friendly  remonatraoce,  that  if  Mohammed  waa 
*eary  of  his  own  life,  he  should  at  least  pity  the  men  whom  he 
I  fraa  leading  to  eo  cruel  a  destiny.     Retreat  was  atill  open  to  him; 
'  bat  if  urged  on  by  hia  evil  genius,   **we  have  sworu/'  Raid  they, 
''by  our   gods   to  advance  upon   you  with   our  rank-breaking 
elephants,  war-treading  hon?ef*i  and  blood-thirsty  soldiers,  early 
in  the  moTning,  to  crush  your  unfortunate  army."     The  wary 
cotnmander    returned  an  answer  seemingly  inspired  by  alarm  j 
stating,  that  he  carried  on  the  war  only  in  obedience  to  bis  brother^ 
without  whose  orders  he  could  not   retreat^   but  would  gladly 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  truce  till  he  should  receive  further  instruc* 
dons.     The  Indians,  lulled  by  this  submissive  tone,  gave  them- 
selvea  up  to  security,  and  spent  the  followlug  night  in  merriment. 
AEohammed,  watching  the  moment  when  they  were  completely  oft* 
Uieir  guard,  made  an  attack  during  the  darkness,  defeating  and 
putting  to  flight  several  large  bodies ;  yet  so  immense  was  the 
cnreuit  of  their  camp,  that  there  were  rallied  next  morning  numbers 
which  seemed  more  than  enough  to  crush  the  whole  host  of  the 
invaders.     The  Mussulman  then  adopted  the  old  Scythian  war- 
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fare;  with  his  squadrons  of  cavalry  he  alternately  attaeked  ailli 
retreated,  till  towards  evening,  seeing  the  enemy  eomplet^ 
exhausted,  he  charged  them  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band 
mailed  horsemen,  who  hore  down  all  opposition,  and  drove  i 
whole  of  their  army  into  a  tumultuary  flight  The  Eling-of  Ddkl 
fell,  and  immense  spoil  came  into  the  hands  of  the  cooqwohi 
Having  advanced  to  the  capital,  the  victor  was  prevailed  upon  Ig^ 
a  high  ransom  to  spare  it,  hut  left  a  strong  force  under  his  lien*. 
tenant,  Cuttuh,  to  maintain  his  authority  in  that  quarter.  TUr 
officer  soon  after  assembled  a  large  body  of  followers,  subverted  die 
throne  of  Delhi,  and  reigned  there  as  viceroy.  Thus  a  Modev 
dominion  was  for  the  first  time  established  in  the  heart  of  Indiii 
and  in  one  of  its  greatest  cities. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  short  period,  Mohammed  made  aBotbar 
expedition  into  Hindostan.  Being  joined  by  Cuttub,  he  totaD^ 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Kanouge,  then  marched  against  Benaro^ 
broke  the  idols  of  its  thousand  shrines,  and  loaded  four  thousand 
camels  with  the  wealth  of  that  sacred  city.  Following  a  eaner 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ghiznevide,  he  made  nine  expeditions  ia^ 
India,  and  accumulated  treasures  which  almost  rivalled  those  oT 
his  great  predecessor.  But  this  splendid  light  of  conquest  was  vk 
one  moment  extinguished;  for  on  his  way  from  Lahore  to  Ghiau, 
he  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  one 
of  its  tributaries ;  where  a  band  of  the  mountain-tribe  of  6wid[- 
wars,  many  of  whose  relations  had  perished  in  war  with  Moham- 
med, had  vowed,  at  whatever  cost,  to  purchase  revenge.  The 
season  being  extremely  hot,  the  canats  or  screens  enclosing  the 
imperial  tents  had  been  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  ur. 
Twenty  conspirators,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance, 
stole  in  unperceived,  stabbed  the  sentry  on  guard,  and,  having 
drawn  off  the  attention  of  the  others,  penetrated  to  the  chamber  of 
the  king,  who  was  lying  asleep  with  two  slaves  fanning  him.  All 
their  daggers  were  instantly  plunged  in  his  breast,  and  he  sunk 
under  their  hands,  pierced  by  twenty-two  wounds. 

Thus  perished  this  great  conqueror,  whose  dominion  was  almost 
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as  extcDsive  b»  that  of  Mahmoud  of  Glilzoi.  Like  him,  accord  ing 
to  Ferbtta,  he  waa  not  dovoid  of  virtues,  yet  has  hk  bcliiod  a 
durker  reputation,  redeemed  by  fewer  trftittj  of  refinement  and 
bumanity.  With  him  the  dynasty  of  GWi  mse  and  fell,  for  he 
left  nD  dejcendiinta  posseaa^d  of  energy  Hiifficient  to  support  iho 
might  of  ]iU  Ul'balanced  e^npire.  Uis  lieuteuaot^,  Ildecuz  \n  ths 
nlain-terrilory,  and  Cut  tub  in  India,  soon  erected  for  ihcm* 
t  indeptindent  Boverei^tii^a, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  PATAN  OB  APOHAN  DYNASTY. 

Cuttab-ul-Dien  founds  thia  Dynasty — Altnmsh — Sultana  Bizia — Mahmood  IL— 4Dl  I 
Severity— Balin— Brilliant  Patronage  of  the  Arts  and  Sdencea— Eei  Kol 
Allah  L— His  brave  and  fierce  Reign— Conquest  of  Southern  India— Adventani  tf  Jj 
Princesses  Cumlad^  and  Dewildb— Anarchy— Several  short  Reigns— McdmuMd  1 
His  cruelty— Ferose  IIL— Short  Reigns  and  general  Disorder— Tiniiir— His  < 
Invasion  of  India— Capture  of  Delhi,  and  dreadful  Massacre— His  Retam— 8ttaoefllat| 
Emperors— Conquest  by  Baber— Close  of  the  Patau  Dynasty. 

CuTTUB-UL-Di£N,  the  founder  of  thefirst  Mohammedan,  or  whsti 
called  the  Patan  race  of  emperors,  who  ruled  in  India,  was  of  fl 
humblest  birth ;  it  was  even  made  the  reproach  of  his  dynasty  fliit| 
originated  with  a  slave.   Brought  as  a  captive  from  Turkestaa,! 
had  been  purchased  by  a  citizen  of  Nishapour,  who,  finding  1 
talents  good,  instructed  him  in  various  arts  and  sciences.    Up 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  ] 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mohammed.     His  abilitieB  i 
address  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  principal  page;  wheooei 
was  promoted  to  a  military  command,  and  soon  rose  to  the  i 
station  in  the  army.     The  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  tPl 
emperor,  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  remain  as  vioen]F| 
of  the  conquered  territories  in  India,  when  he  himself  retiieiil 
his  native  mountains.     Cuttub  remained  faithful  to  his  saperiord 
yet,  from  his  distant  position,  he  reigned  almost  imcontHilUil 
during  that  monarch's  life,  whom  he  survived  four  years,  and  wboul 
successor  publicly  owned  him  as  king.   He  is  celebrated  as  biafl^] 
just,  and  humane ;  and  his  liberality  was  so  unbounded  as  < 
make  it  become  proverbial  in  India  to  say  of  any  one, — "  He  i 
as  generous  as  Cuttub-ul-Dien."     He  waged  war  with  the  3 
bouring  potentates  generally  with  success,  though  in  a  campaigli 
against  the  Eajpoots  he  sustained  a  single  defeat.    Sinking,  hoir*  * 
ever,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  into  indolence  and  luxury,  hft  ■ 
allowed  his  rival  Ildecuz  to  seize  upon  Ghizni  and  several  of  the ' 
frontier  territories.     He  died  in  the  year  1210. 
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Altumsh,  thongh  a  Tartar  of  noble  birth,  had,  like  Cattub, 
leen  sold  as  a  slave,  and  purchased  by  that  prince.  Having 
aised  himself  by  his  valour  to  be  captain-general  and  son-in-law 
0  the  emperor,  he  mounted  the  throne,  having  overcome  Aram, 
he  rightful  heir.  He  redressed  all  the  evils  caused  by  the  weak- 
lesses  of  his  aged  predecessor.  He  defeated  Ildccuz,  and  took 
lim  prisoner;  he  extended  the  empire  on  every  side;  making 
Bengal  and  Bahar  first  tributary  and  then  subject  provinces,  over 
nrhich  his  sons  were  placed  as  viceroys.  He  reduced,  after  a  long 
dege,  Gwalior,  considered  the  principal  bulwark  of  Hindoo  power. 
Seated  on  a  lofty  hill  with  perpendicular  sides,  defended  by 
extensive  works,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  it  was 
Tiewed  as  nearly  impregnable.  He  distinguished  himself  also 
by  the  conquest  of  Malwa,  the  capture  of  Ougein,  and  the  demo- 
lidon  of  the  revered  statue  of  Yicramaditya.  He  is  celebrated, 
o&  die  whole,  as  a  good  and  wise  prince. 

About  this  time  a  mighty  tempest  swept  along  the  borders  of 
India,  happily  without  touching  her  rich  provinces.  Zengis, 
after  ravaging  Asia  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Caspian,  and  reducing 
numberless  kingdoms  under  his  dominion,  attacked  the  IVince  of 
the  Afghans,  whom  he  drove  before  him,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  beyond  the  Indus.  Altumsh  refused  to  shelter  him,  and 
hence  the  arms  of  Zengis  were  turned  aside  from  the  wealthy 
regions  which  stretch  towards  the  south.  Perhaps  his  horsemen, 
accustomed  only  to  scour  the  plains  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  felt 
themselves  unable  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
Caucasus. 

After  the  death  of  Altumsh,  which  took  place  in  1236,  there 
"bllowed  a  succession  of  princes,  most  of  whom  occupied,  during  a 
rery  short  period,  a  disputed  throne,  but  without  any  material 
iteration  of  boundaries  or  relations  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring 
tates.  A  few,  however,  were  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  notice. 
Eizia  Begum  stood  perhaps  alone  among  Mohammedans  as  a 
eigning  queen.  In  her  earliest  youth  she  displayed  such  talents 
Dr  administration  that  Altumsh,  her  father,  when  departing  on 
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his  expedition  against  Gwalior,  left  ber  gole  regent, 
her  as  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  sons  to  sustain  the 
government;  and  Ferose,  one  of  the  princes^  having  beea. 
wards  deposed  for  incapacity,  the  chiefs  unanimously  vested  1 
empire  in  this  accomplished  lady.     She  assumed  the  imf 
robes,  took  her  seat  on  the  musnud,  administered  the  laws  i 
and  impartially,  and  suppressed  with  vigour  all  attempts  to  1 
/advantage  of  the  supposed  weakness  of  a  female  reigil. 
Eizia  stooped  at  length  to  the  frailty  of  her  sex;  she 
doatingly  attached  to  an  Abyssinian  slave  named  Jammal,  wl 
sudden  elevation  to  the  highest  dignities  was  ill  brooked  by 
great  lords  and  omrahs  of  the  empire.     Their  discontent! 
matured  into  insurrection,  which,  though  it  was  at  first 
fully  resisted,  became  truly  formidable  when  it  was  beaded 
Byram,  her  brother,  who  had  a  more  natural  right  to  the  ^ 
The  fair  ruler  of  India  was  finally  defeated,  imprisoned,  and^ 
a  consequence  too  common  in  that  part  of  the  world^  aftttrmodlS 
put  to  death. 

Mahmoud  II.,  a  younger  son  of  Altumsh,  had  been 
by  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  and  brother,  and  kept  in  long  < 
finement.     In  his  adversity  he  acquired  virtues  which  afterwavllJ 
eminently  fitted  him  to  adorn  a  throne.     Disdaining  the  sobahb  [ 
ence  allowed  by  his  ungenerous  relatives,  he  earned  hi*  > 
livelihood  by  writing  or  rather  copying  books.     Released  itcil  J 
prison  by  a  more  humane  prince,   and  intrusted  with  a 
government,  he  obtained  such  a  reputation  for  justice  and  1 
that  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  hailed  with  universal  satis&C^  i 
tion.     Nor  was  this  high  expectation  in  any  degree  disappdntei  \ 
According  to  Ferishta,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  die  pwfr  ] 
tector  of  the  people,  and  the  friend  of  the  poor.   Without  embroils  I 
ing  himself  in  unnecessary  war,  he  defended  his  territories  wfli 
vigour  against  numerous  and  formidable  enemies.     Yet  thsM 
elevated  virtues  were  somewhat  alloyed  by  a  pedantic  and  bsh 
tastic  ostentation  of  simplicity.     Seated  on  the  most  splendii 
throne  of  the  East,   he  practised  the  austerity  of  a  bermii 
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Applying  all  his  revenues  to  the  exigencies  I'f  the  state,  lie  con- 

tinaed  to  earn  by  the  pen  his  own  support,  \vhich  was  limited  to  a 

nipply  of  the  humblest  necessaries.     He  not  only  rejected  the 

vain  and  culpable  privilege  of  a  numerous  K^raglio  and  confined 

himself  to  one  wife,  but  he  compelled  that  lady  to  disclinrgc  the 

most  menial  functions.     Even  when  her  mnjesty  complained  that 

•he  burned  her  fingers  in  the  process  of  cooking,  and  asked  for  a 

maiden  to  aid  her  in  that  humble  task,  he  rejected  the  n^qu^'.Ht. 

This  was  very  extravagant;  yet  there  appears  a  fine  and  amiable 

feeling  in  the  following  anox^ote.     He  had  hIiowu  part  of  his 

daily  task  of  copying  the  Koran  to  an  omrali  whom  he  miioh 

respected,  and  who  pointed  out  an  erroneous  word.     The  enipiTor 

immediately  erased  it;  but  as  soon  as  the  chief  departed,  he 

restored  the  characters;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  answered, 

Alt  the  word  was  right;  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  pain  to 

I  worthy  man  by  telling  him  he  was  mistaken. 

The  good  government  of  Mahmoud  had  1>een  in  a  great  mea- 
nire  due  to  the  happy  choice  of  his  prime  minister^   r>alin  or 
Baleen,  who  made  himself  universally  popular;  so  that  when  tlie 
emperor  died  without  posterity,  the  vizier,  not  ^l•in^  inuoli  at- 
tached to  a  family  who  had  treated  his  master  so  ill,  step[)rd  into 
liis  place  almost  without  a  struggle.    It  is  scarcely  possihlo,  liow- 
erer,  for  a  usurper  to  ascend  a  throne  without  hciu^  drawn  into 
crime.     Balin  was  one  of  forty  Turkish  chiefs  who  liad  associated 
to  divide  the  empire  among  them  on  the  monarch's  dcucs'isc. 
Mutual  jealousy  had  already  dissolved  this  bond  ;  but  the  minis- 
ter, notwithstanding,  determined  to  consult  his  own  security  by 
making  the  whole  of  them  perish  either  by  poison  or  ])v  the 
sword.    This  crime  having  quieted  his  fears,  he  did  not  again  dip 
his  hands  in  blood,  but  began  a  career  which,  for  justice,  mild- 
ness, and  popularity,  has  scarcely  an  equal  even  among  the  many 
illustrious  sovereigns  who  have  ruled  Ilindostan.      Iklin   was 
another  of  the  slave- emperors.     Having  been  captured  by  tlie 
Moguls,  he  was  carried  to  Bagdad,  and  sold  to  a  merchant  of 
Bassora,  who,  learning  that  he  was  a  relation  of  Altumsh,  brought 
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him  to  Delhi,  and  disposed  €i  him  with  great  adYSiiiage  to 
ruler.     His  talents  soon,  raised  him  to  a  military  eomnwd ; . 
haring  openl j  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Bymn,  he  i 
one  of  the  most  actire  instrmnents  in  the  fidl  of  the 
Rizia.     On  succeeding  to  Mahmood,  he  made  an  entbe 
in  the  ontward  aspect  ni  the  coort,  restoring  all  those  gaj  i 
dages  of  which  it  had  heen  so  dosel j  shorn  by  his 
He  appeared  in  public  with  a  blaze  of  pomp  unwonted  < 
East,  which,  however,  he  professed  to  exhibit  solely  in  orfar.^ 
condliato  the  respect  of  his  people.     He  found  ample  seqpa.) 
the  exercise  and  perhaps  the  ostentation  of  kindness  and  i 
rosity  in  the  vast  number  of  princes,  some  of  them  the  greafteiti 
Asia,  who  had  been  dethroned  and  forced  to  flee  before  thei 
like  hordes  of  2jengis  and  his  successors.     Upwards  of  fifleoil 
these  fallen  sovereigns,  including  two  sons  of  the  caliph,  ^ 
accommodated  with  spacious  apartments,  and  with  ev 
which  could  make  them  forget  the  miseries  of  their  lot ;  aii|l.( 
occasions  of  state  they  were  ranged  round  his  throne  in  die  i 
of  their  respective  dignities.     They  brought  with  them  a 
tude  of  bards  and  ingenious  men,  who  had  constituted  the  onftl 
ment  of  their  courts ;  to  all  of  whom  the  emperor  extendad.A  j 
patronage  the  most  liberal  and  humane  perhaps  that  has  everbeoi  j 
bestowed  by  any  monarch.     Learned  men,  poets,  and  artists^  wen  j 
invited  from  the  remotest  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  every  cSrI  ] 
was  made,  though  without  success,  to  induce  Sadi,  the  pi^  ^  j 
Persia,  to  quit  the  delights  of  Shiraz.     The  king's  two 
Shehid  and  Kera,  vied  with  him  in  rendering  the  court  of  Infii  j 
the  most  refined  and  polite  in  the  world.     The  former  held  atlJI 
palace  a  nightly  assembly  of  divines,  philosophers,  and  poe(i»  ll  ■: 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  bard  Cbusero ;  while  Kera,  the  yoimgtt 
prince,  in  another  apartment,  convened  musicians,  players,  stoij* 
tellers,  and  such  as  were  possessed  of  the  lighter  talente.     Ami!  , 
these  elegant  pursuits,  Balin  did  not  aim  at  the  glory  of  a  coa- 
queror;  he  even  rejected  opportunities  that  were  presented  fee 
extending  his   dominions,  though  he   vigorously  defended  his 
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eople  agaiuBt  every  aggression.  He  defeated  with  great 
laughter  the  Rajpoots  of  Mewar,  who,  by  their  predatory  inroads, 
ad  rendered  a  great  extent  of  country  almost  uninhabitable ;  and 
bough,  he  could  not  altogether  subdue  these  hardy  sons  of  the 
iesert,  he  cut  down  an  extensive  forest  in  which  they  were  ac- 
nstomed  to  find  shelter,  and  by  a  line  of  forts  so  secured  the 
Ustrict,  that  it  was  soon  brought  under  full  cultivation. 

On  the  death  of  Balin,  in  1286,  his  eldest  and  most  accom- 
plished son  Shehid,  being  dead,  and  Kera  absent  in  Bengal,  Kei 
Kohad,  son  to  the  latter,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  could 
not  safely  be  left  vacant  even  for  a  short  interval.     This  prince 
WIS  considered  a  youth  of  great  promise,  being  imbued  with  the 
degant  tastes  of  his  family ;  but,  on  mounting  the  throne,  he  soon 
allowed  these  qualities  to  degenerate  into  license  and  voluptuous- 
ness.   He  abandoned  the  reigns  of  government  to  the  nizam,  an 
unworthy  favourite,  who  oppressed  the  people,  and  put  to  death 
all  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  tyranny.     Meantime  Kera, 
who  had  remained  at  first  content  with  the  government  of  I^engal, 
distressed  by  the  accounts  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  not  unwilling 
perhaps  to  take  into  his  own  hand  the  reina  of  empire,  assembled 
a  large  army,  and  marched  into  Bahar.     The  emperor  met  him 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra ;    but  Kera, 
moved  by  parental  tenderness,  sent  a  message,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing that,  before  affairs  should  come  to  extremities,  he  might  obtain 
a  conference  with  his  child.     An  interview  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged ;  but  the  latter,  swollen  with  pride,  seated  himself  on  the 
imperial  throne  in  the  highest  pomp,  while  the  father,  in  approach- 
ing, was  obliged  at  three  different  stages  to  do  obeisance  to  him 
by  kissing  the  ground,  the  mace-bearcrs  exclaiming — "  The  noble 
Kera  to  the  king  of  the  world  sends  health."    The  aged  sovereign, 
seeing  himself  exposed  to  this  indignity,  burst  into  tears.     Sud- 
denly at  this  spectacle  the  soul  of  the  young  monarch  was  moved  ; 
he  sprung  from  his  throne,  threw  himself  at  his  parent's  feet,  and 
sought  forgiveness.     Kera  raised  him  up,  and  the  father  and  son 
mingled  tears  and  embraces.     An  intimate  communication  was 
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opened,  and  continued  for  twenty  days,  during  which  they  agreed 
each  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  actual  possessions.  But  the  former 
most  earnestly  entreated  his  son  to  change  his  conduct,  to  dietrmfe 
the  nizam,  to  renounce  his  dissolute  hahits,  and  apply  himself  t» 
the  good  government  of  his  empire.  Kei  Eohad  made  the  fidmk 
promises,  and  set  out  for  Delhi  with  the  resolution  of  petformo 
them.  For  some  short  period  he  persevered;  hut  the  yhaofy 
having  assemhled  from  every  quarter  the  most  seductive  8iieB% 
particularly  one  described  as  of  almost  supernatural  beauty,  camef. 
the  emperor  soon  to  relapse  into  his  former  pleasures.  His  healtk 
was  ruined,  and  he  became  an  object  of  contempt  to  his  peopI% 
till  at  length  he  was  murdered,  together  with  his  infant  son,  bf 
Ferose,  an  Afghan  chief,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stalL 
This  usurper,  though  he  had  in  the  usual  manner  stepped  throii|^ 
blood  to  power,  was  afterwards  rather  blamed  for  too  great  leatfef 
in  its  exercise. 

Allah,  who  murdered  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Ferose  in  tie 
year  1295,  was  perhaps  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan  Hm 
most  energetic  and  terrible.  The  people  sympathized  deeply  is 
the  fate  of  the  late  monarch,  whose  head  he  caused  to  be  fixed  <m 
a  pole,  and  carried  through  camp  and  city.  To  pave  the  way  ti 
the  throne  by  the  death  of  its  possessor  had  become  indeed  at 
establisbed  practice,  of  which  Ferose  himself  had  set  the  ezampk 
But  there  was  something  peculiarly  barbarous  in  the  mannfflr  is 
which  the  new  emperor  perpetrated  this  murder,  and  subsequendf 
that  of  all  the  imperial  family.  He  not  only,  as  Ferishta  ofc* 
serves,  began  in  cruelty,  but  waded  through  blood  to  the  mL 
He  abandoned  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  most  unbridkl 
voluptuousness,  and  courted  the  favour  of  the  omrahs  by  leaTiqg 
them  also  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  their  licentious  propensitieii 
Yet  the  fame  of  Allah  as  a  warrior  stood  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Before  mounting  the  throne,  he  had  begun  his  military  career  hf 
marching  with  a  corps  of  8000  men  against  Deoghire  or  Dow- 
latabad,  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Aurungabad.  Causing 
it  to  be  believed  that  this  force  was  only  the  vanguard  of  the 
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main  army,  be  intimidated  the  city  into  a  surrender,  put  to  fligfat 
a  vast  body  of  troops  aBsembled  for  its  defence,  and  returned  laden 
with  a  treasure  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages.  lie  after- 
wards sent  his  yizicr,  Kafoor,  to  conquer  the  Carnatic  and  otiier 
Boathem  kingdoms, — an  undertaking  which  proved  completely 
loocessful,  and  produced  a  plunder  that  has  been  estimated,  doubt- 
less extravagantly  high,  at  £100,000,000  sterling. 

Allah  found  a  more  legitimate  occasion  of  triuniph  in  repelling 
the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  (whom  the  hiHtorians  of  India  call 
Moguls),  successors  to  Zengis,  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  in 
Mavar-ul-Nahar.  Their  first  army  was  met  in  Lahore,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Elich,  the  emperor's  brother.  Two  years 
titer,  they  poured  in  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
they  loudly  boasted  would  efifect  the  conquest  of  all  India.  Every- 
thing gave  way  before  them  as  far  as  Delhi,  which  was  crowded 
to  excess  with  multitudes  seeking  refuge  from  this  barbarous  in- 
Ttder.  Allah,  having  mustered  his  forces,  marched  out  to  battle. 
Ziffer,  the  greatest  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  tluj  right  wiiif^ 
and  of  the  elephants,  charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
enemy  were  completely  broken  and  pursued  for  many  miles. 
Not  being  duly  supported,  however,  ho  fell  into  an  ambuseatle, 
where  he  was  surrounded  and  killed  ;  yet  the  Moguls  had  sutVerv  d 
80  severely  that  they  did  not  resume  the  attack,  but  immediately 
retreated  westward.  It  was  suspected,  as  being  not  at  all  ineoii- 
flistent  with  the  character  of  Allah,  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
this  desertion  of  his  own  brave  commander,  and  considered  his 
fall  almost  as  great  an  advantage  as  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  began  to  conceive  the 
most  extravagant  projects.  Two  in  particular  were  deeply  and 
fondly  cherished.  He  hoped  to  emulate  at  once  the  glory  of 
Mohammed  and  Alexander,  names  which  in  the  East  stand  abo\  i*, 
those  of  all  other  men.  Although  so  ignorant  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  he  undertook  to  prepare  for  the  human 
race  a  new  religion,  which  was  to  unite  the  Moslem  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Brahma  in  one  common  worship.     Next,  he  was  to  leave 
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a  viceroy  to  rule  over  India,  and  to  set  out  himseli^  like  a  seooai 
Macedonian,  to  conquer  the  world.    His  flatterers  applauded,  tmi 
men  of  sense,  overawed  by  his  furious  temper,  withdrew  and  w 
silent.      At  length  AUa-ul-Mulluck,  the  aged  and  yenenblt. 
magistrate  of  Delhi,  determined  at  all  hazards  that  the  tnA, 
should  for  once  be  heard  by  this  formidable  despot.     Being  math: 
moned  to  the  palace,  he  entered  on  a  full  discussion  of  these  im 
insane  projects ;  beginning  with  the  theological  scheme,  whenlr|r| 
as  a  Mohammedan,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  deepest  horror. 
He  did  not  dwell  on  Allah's  utter  incapacity  for  the  task,  h$k 
urged  the  impossibility  of  commanding  the  minds  of  men  on  sndk 
a  subject, — ^the   alienation   which  this   attempt   would   prodim 
among  the  Moslems,  on  whom  alone  he  could  rely,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  converting  the  Hindoos,  who  had  resisted  so  mtflj 
successive  invaders.     As  to  the  plan  of  conquest,  he  remiodel 
him  that  his  possession  of  India  itself  was  by  no  means  secure^-r 
that  many  districts  were  still  unsubdued, — and  that  even  in  Uf 
immediate  dominions  there  were  various  elements  of  dissensicm;— 
nay,  that  the  empire,  in  his  absence,  would  probably  pass  fio» 
him  either  by  revolt  or  invasion,  while  he  would  have  a  yetf 
doubtful  chance  of  gaining  another  in  its  place.     Allah,  whodil. 
not  want  strong  natural  sense,  meditated  on  this  remonstrance; 
and  instead,  as  was  expected,  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  sage 
adviser,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  observations,  and  dii- 
missed  from  his  mind  for  ever  these  two  chimerical  designs.    At 
though  the  emperor  had  thus  shown  a  certain  portion  of  wisdoiB) 
his  mode  of  governing  was  still  very  loose  and  irregular ;  giving 
rise  to  repeated  insurrections,  to  one  of  which  he  had  very  nearly 
fallen  a  sacrifice.     This  event  so  strongly  affected  his  mind,  theft 
he  determined  upon  completely  reforming  his  method  of  rule.    He 
suppressed  the  license  of  the  grandees,  and  introduced  so  rigid  aa 
administration  of  justice,  that  the  merchant,  formerly  exposed  to 
every  species  of  spoliation,  now  travelled  in  safety  from  Bengal 
to  Cabul,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cashmere.     He  renounced 
the  use  of  wine,  emptied  his  cellars  into  the  street,  and  compelled 
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tnrahs  to  imitate  bis  example ;  so  tliat  Ddhi  fcr  tevwil  AlQrt 
ned  With  that  proclous  liquor.    Tlia  colleeftotf  ofthe  vofe^Q^ 
liad  been  amaef^ing  krge  rorttmear  were  Teckioed  tO  A  btl^ 
steDce.     Yet  thiH  improved  ftystem  was  aeoomptnied  witik 
>-  relics  of  a  blind  and  violent  de^potiem.    He  empkjfA  fplfi, 
ire  information  of  the  most  secret  iacidcitts  ill  the  interior  of, 
ies,  and  tn  the  remotest  provinces.     Tbe  omraliil  were,  aoi 
itted  to  marry,  or  even  to  cutertain  a  oompanj  of  friendly 
mt  a  writteu  authority  from  him  ;  and  by  fines  and  eonfiaea* 
p  levied  on  various  pretences,  he  ruined  a  nnmberof  tkeofei^ 
ti  nobles.     He  reduced  the  pay  of  the  army;  but  that  the 
ers  might  not  suffer,  he  undertook  to  lower  thepriees  of  grtm, 
>Uier  necessaries  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  for  this  pui'poie; 
d  edicts,  and  adopted   the  most  violent  measnreSi  w^idl^ 
gh  of  course  abortive^  must  have  occasioned  gieat  ineonTe*. 
M  and  oppreagion.     To  diminish  tbe  value  of  ,honieS|  h^  ptO* 
ed  every  one  from  keeping  them  beyond  a  certain  tiine;  and 
jr  poor  dealers,  accused  of  contravening  this  arbitrary  statute, 
I  whipped  or  pat  to  death.     In  spite  of  all  this,  the  strict  ad- 
stration  of  justice,  and  the  check  put  on  the  licentious  domi- 
>n  of  the  omrahs,  made  his  reign  at  this  period  be  regarded 
blessing  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.     Allah  even 
ed  a  desire  for  that  higher  species  of  glory  which  is  derived 
letters.    He  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  men ;  and 
tresence  of  Casi  Molana,  Corami,  and  Cu2i  Biana,  with  other 
I,  was  considered  as  rendering  this  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
)f  Mohammedan  literature.    The  emperor  himself,  ashamed  of 
rofound  ignorance,  applied  with  such  zeal  to  acquire  the  first 
mts  of  knowledge,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  read  the  Persian 
lage.     Still  it  was  a  very  delicate  affair  for  these  sages  to 
conversation  with  the  monarch  without  making  him  sensible 
3  own  extreme  deficiency.     Nicer  still  was  the  duty  of  ex- 
ling  to  him  the  Mohammedan  law,  to  which  his  practice  formed 
any  respects  a  complete  contrast ;  yet  this,  is  said  to  have 
done  faithfully,  though  not  without  fear  and  trembling. 
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The  history  of  Allah  contains  some  record  of  love-adTentan^ 
which  may  afford  an  idea  how  this  branch  of  the  imperial  < 
was  conducted: — On  taking  Nahrwalla,  the  capital  of  Guaent^l 
became  possessed  of  the  wives  as  well  as  of  the  treasure  of  i 
unfortunate  prince.  Among  the  former  was  Cumlad^  unive 
esteemed  the  flower  of  India,  and  who,  by  her  beauty,  mt^  i 
accomplishments,  so  charmed  the  conqueror,  that,  regardbM^ 
all  other  ties,  he  made  her  his  queen.  She  does  not  seem  to  I 
felt  her  situation  very  irksome,  since  she  afterwards  expressed  I 
earnest  wish  to  be  joined  by  her  daughter,  Dewild^,  then  1 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  succeeded  her  mother  in  the  reputi 
of  being  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  East.  Allah  readily  i 
to  satisfy  her,  and  sent  his  general,  Alip,  with  a  strong  army  \ 
bring  the  young  princess,  to  Delhi,  without  any  reference  to  hi 
own  or  her  father's  inclinations.  These,  it  seems,  happened  m 
point  in  a  different  direction ;  for  Dewild^  was  found  already  4|j| 
her  journey  to  be  united  to  Singeldeo,  prince  of  the  Deccan.  ABfj^ 
aware  that  he  had  to  deal  with  one  who  accepted  no  exeiMlt' 
pushed  on  with  such  speed,  that  he  overtook  and  completft|j 
defeated  the  escort.  They  fled  into  the  mountains,  but  were  met  If. 
a  party  of  the  imperial  troops.  A  combat  ensued,  the  ffidr  object  <(' 
which,  being  herself  in  the  field,  had  her  horse  pierced  by  ■» 
arrow;  and  she  might  have  fallen,  had  not  her  women  by  thafc 
screams  made  known  who  she  was,  when  the  assailants  paoieli^ 
and  received  her  with  the  utmost  respect.  The  beautiful  captift 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  her  mother  at  Delhi,  where  Gbixeii 
the  emperor's  son,  became  enamoured  of  her;  their  loves  are  sail 
to  have  been  happy,  and  to  have  inspired  one  of  the  most  elegaill 
effusions  of  the  poet  Chusero. 

Another  attempt  which  Allah  made  to  gratify  a  similar  passiiov 
had  a  less  fortunate  issue.  Having  defeated  and  taken  captivi 
the  Rajah  of  Chittore,  one  of  the  greisitest  Rajpoot  princes,  h 
offered  him  liberty  on  the  condition  of  adding  to  the  imperil 
seraglio  his  daughter,  reputed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  an 
accomplished  princesses  of  the  age.     The  rajah,  overcome  by  hi 
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,  guv*  idaotaat  eoniant;  but  tke  young  kdj,  ragaiding 

WiprapoMl  at  ML  of  the  deepest  diahonoar,  obtained  leavo  to 

mkb  trial  of  a  flan  wUdi  she  had  oontrived  Cmt  MTing  her 

Mr.    She  anninieed  her  nadineee  to  aeoede  to  the  marriagoi 

ari  hnbgytoearad  a  paaq^  from  the  imperial  coorty  fitted  oat 

IwitrlinnfekiefriTfillim;  nhsiri,  in  the  most  aplendidof  which  she 

tspaifwMMdatetQod  to  take  hCT  seat.  The  procession  adTanced 

ti  DdUy  and  on  its  arrival  an  earnest  request  was  made  on  the  part 

if  fl»  princess  that  she  should  withoot  delay  be  allowed  an  inter- 

fi|v  vidk  ker  paraat    A petikioQ  so  natural  was  readily  granted; 

arilAs  whole  train  was  admitted  into  his  prison.  The  chairs  being 

%sspsBed^  ptosenftsd,  not  a  &ir  retinae  of  female  attendants,  bat, 

jhttii  Trcjjaa  hone^  a  band  of  hardy  warriors  dad  in  full  armour, 

Hkiistaafly  eat  in  pieees  the  guaida,  snatched  up  the  monarch, 

#lhavii^  jlkosd.  him  on  a  swift  horse,  soon  elnded  pursuit 

:   .AHah,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  abandoned  himself  again  to 

fcoliUo  haMts,  and  is  suspected  to  have  been  p<waoned  by  Eoifoor, 

Hi  profligate  ferourite,  who  immediately  put  oat  the  eyes  of  his 

Wm  Chixer  and  Shsdif  and  undertook  to  reign  himself  in  the 

lane  of  Omar,  an  infent.     But  he  was  soon  assassinated ;  and 

n&eyear  1316  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Mubarick  I., 

aie  of  the  emperor's  sons. 

There  seem  to  have  existed  hitherto  in  the  Patan  dynasty 
^firtain  hereditary  rules  of  good  government,  to  which  even  bad 
Bien,  after  the  first  crimes  that  raised  them  to  the  throne,  seldom 
^uled  to  conform.  Allah  broke  the  series,  and  bis  wicked  example 
wag  bat  too  faithfully  followed.  Mubarick,  during  a  reign  of 
4iee  years,  disgraced  himself  by  plunging  into  all  those  excesses 
of  debauchery  which  have  consigned  to  infamy  the  names  of  Nero 
ttd  Heliogabalas.  At  length  Chusero,  an  abandoned  courtier, 
Mred  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  having  entered  his  sleeping- apart- 
"wnt,  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle, 
4e  issue  of  which  his  extraordinary  strength  would  have  rendered 
^btfal,  had  not  one  of  the  conspirators  cut  o£f  his  head  with  a 
^ftbre.    The  murderer  now  attempted  to  reign,  but  India  ^vas  not 


^ 
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yet  sunk  bo  low  as  to  endore  his  nsurpadon.  An  msmrectMrn  wtt  | 
raised,  and  the  wretch,  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  fled  into  lij 
tomb,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Amid  this  confusion,  Tngikk^i 
a  slave  belonging  to  the  warlike  border-tribe  of  the  Jats, 
the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne.  Like  all  the 
derived  from  this  low  origin,  he  ruled  well  and  wisely;  and  it 
a  misfortune  to  the  empire  when,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he 
killed  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  pavilion. 

Tuglick  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jonah,  who  assumed 
title  of  Mohammed  III.;  but  instead  of  following  his  MbxA 
example,  his  crimes  surpassed  those  of  his  most  guilty  predeeBl^ 
Bors,  and  made  him,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  0 
execration  of  the  East.  Mubarick  was  a  monster  of  debaochei^ 
Mohammed  of  cruelty.  His  actions  exceeded  in  atrocity  tU 
greatest  enormities  of  the  worst  of  the  Caesars.  On  conceivn| 
umbrage  at  any  class  of  the  inhabitants,  he  assembled  n 
warriors  as  for  a  hunt,  then  told  them  that  men,  not  ammihl 
won>  to  bo  the  objects  of  chase.  The  devoted  district  was  sdN 
jootod  to  military  execution ;  the  people  were  massacred,  tkt' 
oyos  wore  put  out,  or  their  heads  were  carried  to  Delhi  and  erf' 
ptMidod  in  rows  along  the  walls.  Among  his  minor  oppresskiil 
woiv  those  of  grinding  the  cultivator  with  enormous  taxes,  m 
del^Hing  tlio  coin;  and  when  by  these  proceedings  he  had  dri«» 
tho  farmors  in  large  bodies  to  abandon  the  fields,  he  becaSB 
t^ura^nl,  and  sot  out  on  one  of  his  bloody  hunts.  Notwithstul* 
iujf,  ho  pn^fo$sod  himself  a  friend  to  religion  and  a  patron  v 
h^aru«Hl  won;  he  was  besides  energetic,  temperate,  attentive^ 
bu^no^  supprossod  vigorously  the  rebellions  which  his  cmelQ 
exoitxxlt  and  oixntiuued  during  his  life  to  tyrannize  over  India. 

ThU  )>riuo<»  $eeni«,  in  many  respects,  to  have  followed  the  ef 
oxauiplo  \>f  AUah«  The  conquest  of  the  world,  which  the  oi 
4>u)y  lutKlitaiod  and  wisely  renounced,  the  other  actually  attempto 
Ho  bo^:«m  bv  sending  a  hundred  thousand  men  against  Chilli 
but  in  advaucii^  thiv>u^h  the  steeps  and  defiles  of  the  His 
l«^'ah>  IMT  whWh  thoy  seetu  to  have  been  entirely  nnprepaied,  tb 
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Mind  10  Hranfy  that  tlie  greater  pert  of  ihem  perishedi  end 
flidf  e  headftl  letaned  to  Delhi  He  had  prepeied  elio  an 
tor  the  eenqnest  of  Elhorasan  and  ICaTar^nl-Nahar, 
the  territories  of  Samazeand  and  Bokhara;  hot 
fti  alarm  of  iasarreotioii  at  home  deterred  him  from  this  wild 
Hfpriition.  Bebellion  stalked  round  him  on  every  side,  and 
ikokalmost  an  his  prorinoes ;  yet  his  energy,  military  skill,  and 
krbsrityy  enaUed  him  to  suppress  it,  and  to  maintain  his  reign 
dknat.  Only  the  noUe  and  distant  kingdom  of  the  Deoean, 
is  eonqnest  rf  Allah,  finally  defied  all  his  eflforts.  Such  was 
liiesgeniesa  for  its  presenration,  that  he  at  one  time  relin- 
kfjU^d  the  grandeor  of  imperial  Delhi,  and  removed  his  court 
«lnsidenoe  to  Deoghue,  the  tributary  capital,  which  he  named 
^iMktabad,  or  the  Fortunate  City.  The  pressure  of  droum- 
however,  oempelkd  him  to  resume  his  wonted  seat  of 
and  he  ultimately  saw  the  Deccan  formed  into  an 
monarehy.  Hassen  Caoo,  a  Mogul  chieftain,  assumed 
f4bfttifieof  AQah  I^  and  beeame\the  founder  of  a  mighty  dynasty, 
it  appears^  had  at  length  resolved  to  adopt  a  milder 
;  hut  death  interrupted  him  before  he  could  realize  his 
nteotions,  and  delivered  India  from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  his 
goremment  in  the  year  1351. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Ferose  III.,  a 
prince  happily  of  a  very  different  temper.  Under  him  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  and  the  rights  of  humanity  were  respected. 
He  is  said  to  have  built  thirty  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  a  hundred 
Wdges,  forty  mosques,  thirty  colleges,  with  many  other  works  of 
^lendour  and  utility.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  unwarlike, 
yet  lie  showed  no  want  of  vigour  in  suppressing  the  few  insur- 
'Ktions  which  arose  under  his  government.  In  a  particular  case 
ke  was  even  charged  with  an  excess  of  severity.  That  he  did 
not  attempt  to  reconquer  the  Deccan,  a  great  kingdom,  now 
finnly  established  under  a  powerful  sovereign,  was  probably  a 
i^hition  as  wise  and  beneficial  for  his  people  as  it  was  for  him- 
^    India,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  enjoyed  a 
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respite  from  her  many  calamitiea ;  industry  reared  its  head ;  M 
after  his  removal  the  empire  was  involved  in  fresh  disaaten. 

The  short  reigns  of  Tuglick  II.,  Abu  Bicker,  and  MohainilMi 
rV*.,  exemplified  the  precarious  nature  of  oriental  power. 
moud  III.  was  a  minor;  the  crown  was  disputed  by  Nmedl 
grandson  to  Ferose  III.,  and  almost  all  the  provinces  were 
ting  up  for  independence,  when,  in  the  year  1397,  India 
assailed  by  an  enemy  whom  her  utmost  strength,  guided  by 
ablest  monarchs,  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  resist 

Timur  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
conquerors  of  Asia.     If  his  career  of  invasion  did  not,  Kke  tM 
of  Zengis,  include  China  and  Muscovy,  his  successes  in  Ind^' 
Persia,  and  the  Turkish  empire,  which  he  almost  totally  sol' 
verted,  brought  him  more  conspicuously  into  the  view  of  tW 
western  world.     High  panegyrics  have  been  pronounced  in  W 
East  on  his  justice  and  humanity;  and  these  have  been  stndioinif 
repeated  by  the  long  line  of  princes  who  derived  their  finMg^ 
from  his  house.     Timur,  it  is  true,  in  the  Book  of  InstitaMf' 
written  at  least  with  his  sanction,  shows  some  correct  ideas  as  l0^  ^ 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  which,  in  a  formal  dissertation,  lii' 
endeavours  to  prove  that  he  himself  had  signally  fulfilled.    W' 
he  numbers  among   them  extensive  conquest,  the  spreading  J 
Islamism  by  dint  of  arms,  and  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  hi* 
own  despotic  principles.     He  even  applauds  the  maxim,  M 
when  a  prince  has  commanded  anything,  though  he  become  aea* 
Bible  that  it  is  wrong,  he  ought  not  the  less  to  urge  the  mandate^ 
lest  his  authority  should  be  in  any  degree  compromised.     BBt 
partisans  boast  of  his  humanity  to  a  submissive  enemy;  but  tUl' 
submission  he  required  to  be  at  once  instant  and  entire,  such  ti 
could  scarcely  ever  bo  expected  from  a  country  wantonly  invaded. 
His  mercy  seldom  availed  to  protect  a  people  from  the  horrors  rf 
conquest;  and  his  triumph  usually  appeared   in  indiscriminafea 
massacre  and  huge  pyramids  of  heads  reared  as  proofs  of  victory. 
To  go  round  the  world  exterminating  nations  with  the  words  d 
humanity  in  his  moutb,  seems  more  odious  than  even  the  blind 
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tad  barbarouB  nyages  of  Genseric  and  Attila.  That  Timiir,  in 
Ab  countries  subjected  to  his  sway,  might  secure  a  regular 
idmmistration  of  justice,  and  study  to  promote  the  public  pros- 
perity, may  be  belicTed,  since  this,  in  oriental  history,  is  often 
combined  with  the  most  boundless  and  savage  ambition.  Yet 
the  narrative  of  Glavijo  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  visited  his 
eonrt  at  Samarcand  and  describes  its  rude  pomp,  shows  that  his 
fffkm  of  rule  was  thoroughly  despotic.  For  example,  he  sent 
(B6  day  for  the  governor  of  the  city,  and,  charging  him  with 
Imiiig  abused  his  trust,  caused  him  to  bo  beheaded  without  a 
MDent's  delay;  and  two  chiefs  who  had  ventured  to  intercede 
iirihe  sufiferer  shared  the  same  fate.  Having  once  ordered  a 
koid  street  to  be  formed  in  twenty  days,  the  workmen  began 
vitk  such  furious  haste,  demolishing  every  house  that  stood  in 
Ur  way,  that  the  owners  had  scarcely  time  to  remove  with  their 
B08t  precious  effects.  They  humbly  requested  some  small  com- 
pensation ;  but  he  sternly  replied  that  all  Samarcand  belonged  to 
^.  When  his  couriers  halted  at  any  stage,  they  immediately 
^;an  to  apply  the  whip  in  every  direction  till  relays  were  fur- 
^hed;  and  if  they  met  a  horse  on  the  road  which  appeared  to 
answer  their  purpose,  they  instantly  seized  it,  striking  off  the 
wner's  head  if  he  offered  any  resistance. 

Timur  seems  to  have  had  no  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  India, 
except  the  desire  of  possessing  it,  and  the  hope  of  success  afforded 
VJt3  distracted  condition.     He  set  out  from  his  capital  in  1397, 
*nd  advanced  without   difficulty  along    the   immense   plains  of 
Bactria ;  after  which  he  had  to  scale  the  tremendous  barrier  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  whose  steep  and  rugged  passes  were  peculi- 
arly unfit  for  the  march  of  the  Scythian  horsemen.     He  scom- 
fiilly  disdained  to  use  any  means  for  conciliating  the  fierce  and 
warlike  natives;    they  accordingly  opposed  him  at  every  step, 
and,  though  they  could   not  arrest  his  progress,  they  inflicted 
npon  him  extensive  losses.     Yet  it  appears  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  there  were  certain  points  where  he  could  not  advance 
without  being  lowered  down  from  the  cliffs  by  means  of  ropes. 
N 
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His  cavaliy,  it  is  obvious,  could  not  proceed  in  saoh  a  eodnti}^  < 
be  aided  by  any  such  expedients;  and  if  there  was  a  roaA  fir  i 
be  might  follow  on  foot     At  length  having  crossed  the  Lhjtt^  ] 
marched  towards  Moultan,  already  occupied  by  his  ncfiheWi '. 
Mohammed,  who  had,  however,  been  hard  pressed  bj  the  ] 
omrahs,  especially  the  governor  of  Batneir;  and  by  joining  1 
forces  to  those  of  his  relative,  he  became  superior  in  the  field, 
was  determined  to  begin  with  the  capture  of  BatneiTi  a  : 
considered  almost  impregnable,  yet  he  went  against  it  with  i 
10,000  of  his  chosen  veterans.     The  troops  within  the 
encouraged  by  the  smallness  of  his  numbers,  marched  out  i 
gave  battle ;  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  shock  of  the  ] 
cavalry,  who  pursued  them  to  the  city,  entered  it  along' 
them,  and  were  soon  masters  of  all  except  the  citadel.    He  ( 
ordered  the  execution  of  five  hundred  of  those  who  had  shownJ 
greatest  enmity  to  his  nephew ;  a  barbarous  deed,  which  i 
the  Hindoos,  who  still  held  the  fort,  into  a  phrensy  of  < 
tion.     They  immediately  set  fire  to  the  place,  killed  their  i 
and  children,  then  rushed  wildly  forth  to  sell  their  lives  as  ii»if\ 
as  possible.     Every  individual  perished,  yet  not  before 
thousands  of  the  Moguls  had  fallen, — ^a  loss  by  which  Ibil  | 
leader  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  gave  orders  for  an  indisoitf^ 
nate  massacre. 

The  conqueror,  collecting  all  his  forces,  now  advanced 
Delhi,  ravaging  the  country  as  he  passed;  and  whatever  goii 
might  have  been  displayed  by  him  elsewhere,  India  knew  Utt 
only  in  crime  and  terror.  Finding  himself  encumbered  with  a 
enormous  multitude  of  captives,  and  alarmed  lest  they  should  aM 
against  him,  he  issued  the  horrid  mandate  for  a  general  bntchor;; 
and  a  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  forthwith  pot  to 
death. 

Mahmoud  having  shut  himself  up  in  Delhi  with  40,000  M 
and  10,000  horse,  the  invader  became  apprehensive  that  if  Iii> 
opponent  should  resolve  to  remain  with  this  large  force  i&  * 
strongly  fortified  position,  the  siege  might  be  arduous^  or  at  Iflil^ 


LQoualy  protrActedi     To  allure  him  into  tbe  6g1(I, 
at  only  bhiaII  parties  ftbould  [ireiicnt  then^selvcs  m  f 
udled  diapUy  of  wcakneBd  atid  timidity^  as  if  cm\}  '^ 

irioue  attack  to  commence  their  retreat.     The  Mohaj     i 
nto  the  snare,  marched  out,  and  presented  hi*  whole  n  I 

i  munerous  body  of  elephantaj  dran-n  up  in  Iwittle  nr  I 

Tortune  of  the  field  w&d  then  in  the  hnnd^  of  the  Tartar^ 
TOndered  hardy  and  skilful  by  a  life  of  warfare,  were  o 
tQ  an  eileniinate  and   tumulti      r  crowds    who   were  ; 
broken  and  pursued  to  the  gat*      >f  the  city.     TLe  empcTor  tied 
into  Guzerat,  uhile  his  capital  ittcd  and  received  a  foreigu 

garrison.  Historians  vary  as  *o  the  extent  of  Tiinur'e  guilt  in 
the  fatal  eeeae  which  ensued  The  adherenlJ*  of  the  Mogul 
iynasty  assert,  that  while  th  .nctor  was  celebrating  a  great 
festival  in  hi^  camp^  he  was  sai  loed  by  the  view  of  the  fianiea 
iscfindlng  from  the  town*  Fei  ita,  however^  gisrcs  more  credit^ 
sod  Ejcemingly  with  reason^  to  the  report,  that  sorne  of  hla  troops 
h\'mg  acted  with  violence  towarda  the  citizens,  the  latter  killed 
KTerai  of  their  number,  upon  which  the  barbarian  gave  up  this 
Wiense  metropolis  to  an  unrestrained  pillage.  The  unhappy 
Hindoos^  in  a  state  of  distraction,  slew  their  females,  then  rushed 
oat  upon  the  enetny ;  hut  the  efforts  of  this  nndiscipliued  crowd 
aralled  nothing  against  the  warlike  array  of  the  Moguls;  the 
rtrtets  soon  streamed  with  blood ;  and,  after  a  short  contest,  the 
natives  were  led  captive  hy  hundreds  from  the  desolate  walls, 

Titnnr,  under  what  impulse  does  not  appear,  instead  of  advance 
ing  into  the  rich  countries  of  Oude  and  Dengal,  directed  his  march 
towards  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  reached  that  river  near  Ilurdwar, 
He  then  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  of  retracing  his  steps,  and 
proceeded  along  the  lower  borders  of  the  Himalayah  range,  main- 
tttaiDg  severe  combats  with  its  brave  inhabitants,  and  everywhere 
narking  his  path  with  blood.  Having  suppressed  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Lahore,  he  recrossed  the  Indus,  and  entered  without  delay 
^a  the  grand  expedition  in  which  be  vanquished  Bajazet^  and 
^'^  prostrate  Tor  a  lime  the  riairg  euiplre  of  the  Ottomans. 
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After  his  deparluie,  he  exeicued  Bcaicely  an j  aathority  twri 
India.     Mooer  was  indeed  eoined  in  his  name,  aiiditi|n|i 
owned  themselves  nominally  his  rassals ;  hot  in  otheriei^eefaid 
inroad  served  only  to  aggravate  the  anarchy  under  irhSA  H 
hapless  empire  was  doomed  to  groan.    The  governor  o£  ea^pi 
vince  asserted  a  temporary  independence ;  whDe  Delhi|  ftr  H 
time  abandoned,  b^;an  to  be  repeopled,  and  passed  from  oBek 
to  another.     ^lahmood  sometimes  reagned  himself  to  a  prii 
station,  and  then  renewed  his  efforts  to  resume  the  ntk 
emperor;  nor  was  it  till  1413,  when  he  died,  and  Kaiaor, 
of  Mooltan,  seized  the  throne,  and  held  it  as  the  repreaentitifti 
Hmnr,  that  any  amelioration  was  felt.     This  governor 
aSaars  with  vigour  and  wisdom,  and  the  empire  began  to 
its  wonted  form  and  strength.     There  was  no  longer  indeed 
attempt  to  comprehend  in  it  Bengal,  Gozerat,  or  the  DeoM 
but  it  still  comprised  Delhi,  Agra,  with  the  other  provisoei  m 
Hindostan  Proper,  and  even  held  by  a  precarious  tenure  tbon  m 
Moultan  and  Lahore.  !r 

There  are  few  remarkable  features  in  the  race  of  princes  will 
now  succeeded.  Mubarick,  after  a  mild  and  rather  enligbtaoel 
administration  of  thirteen  years,  was  assassinated  by  his  viatt 
The  weak  reigns  of  Mohammed  Y.  and  Allah  II.  had  neu^ 
dissolved  the  empire,  when  it  was  seized  and  held  for  thii^ 
eight  years  by  the  firm  hand  of  Bheloli.  His  son,  Secunder  li 
supported  his  reputation;  but  Ibrahim  II.,  who  followed,  thoo^ 
vigorous  and  brave,  was  unpopular.  He  was  therefore  very  i" 
prepared  for  the  great  crisis  which  impended  over  the  country.  * 

After  the  death  of  Tiraur  and  his  accomplished  son,  ShahRdUl 
his  vast  dominion  fell  to  pieces.  Not  only  were  its  distant  pi* 
vinces  severed,  but  its  original  domain  of  Transoxiana  was  B^ 
into  portions,  for  which  the  different  branches  of  his  family  eagnl] 
contended.  The  territory  of  Kokaun,  or  Ferghana,  a  fine  vaDu 
nearly  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  extending  along  the  IJppe 
Jaxartes,  was  inherited  by  a  son  of  a  great-grandson  of  Timm 
aged  only  twelve,  named  Baber. 
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1  TUb  joofh  fkmA  pariiivi  tbe  moM  tingular  piBrmage  in 

«i0Blal  bfaMy**  Ha  was'  the  knight-emuii  of  Aiia,  and  fpent 

|di  vkdalife  m  hdag  or  wuming  kingdomi.    The  adTentiuea 

wihh  Wie  itwwinei  writere  of  the  Middle  Agea  aMiibe  to  their 

jNtaea  wvm  maliwH  in  him.    At  one  moment  he  was  nder  of  a 

Jpwifli*pira|intbenexthe  had  scaroelja  hat  to  shelter  him; 

;j||BW  ha  was  at  the  head  of  a  nnmenms  army,  and  now  he  was 

dbb  to  nmster  a  lumdred  adherents.    Once,  when  ^jeeted 

Us  natiro  bad,  and  seeing  his  followers  vedneed  to  two 

I  and  istyi  he  determined  to  attack  Samarcand,  the  mili- 

,  of  Asia^  and  defended  by  a  strong  army.    He 

la*aidn«gfat|  sealed  the  walls,  was  joinedbjannmber 

r  made  tihe  eity  xesoond  with  shoots  of  yietory,  and  pro* 

I  an  alann,  that  Shnbiani  the  sovereign  fled,  abandon* 

laetrapolis  anddominkms  to  Baber,  who  held  them  for  a 

nek    Driven  afterwards  firom  this  and  other  posses* 

,  snd  having  no  longer  any  district  which  owned  bis  power, 

kiesolved  to  carry  war  into  CabuL    The  state  of  anarchy  in 

vUeh  that  country  was  involved  made  the  people  eagerly  weU 

ttme  a  chief  of  vigorous  character  and  high  reputation,  who  might 

flifipress  the  rival  claims  by  which  it  was  distracted.     On  the 

nme  grounds  he  was  invited  to  Candahar.     A  formidable  insur- 

netion  was  raised  against  him;  but  challenging  successively  five 

a&rahs,  he  slew  them  in  single  combat,  when  the  hostile  army 

vas  moved  with  such  admiration  that  they  at  once  submitted. 

Baber  having  established  himself  in  Cabul,  undertook  several 
expeditions  to  the  borders  of  Hindostan,  and  the  countries  on  the 
Indng.  A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed,  ere,  in  his  own 
figurative  langage,  he  finally  "  placed  his  footstep  in  the  stirrup 
tf  resolution,"  and  stood  forth  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
4rone.  He  marched  upon  Delhi  with  only  13,000  horse,  while 
Ihabim  came  to  meet  him  with  a  hundred  thousand  cavalry  and 
*  thousand  elephants;  but  the  bravery  and  experience  of  the 
toy  sons  of  the  mountains  more  than  compensated  the  inequality 
of  numbers.     The  Moslems,  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  drew  up 
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their  army  in  one  extended  line,  which  the  actire  charge  of  the 
Moguls  soon  threw  into  confbsion.  The  emperor,  howeyet^  gal« 
lantlj  advancing  in  person  with  his  chosen  •tn)ops,  attacked  the 
enemy's  centre,  where  the  combat  was  almost  confined  to  the  two 
competitors  for  llie  sovereignty.  Bot  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight;  all  his  army  fled;  and  Baber,  in  the  year  1526,  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

This  closed  the  dynasty,  or  rather  the  successive  dynasties,  of 
the  Patan  sovereigns.  During  the  three  hundred  years  that  they 
occupied  the  throne  of  India,  there  was  scarcely  one  &inily  which 
swayed  the  sceptre  for  three  generations.  Not  a  few  were  slaves 
purchased  from  the  regions  of  Afghanistan  and  Tartary,  raised  to 
high  office  by  imperial  favour,  and  to  the  empire  by  crime  and 
treason.  No  country  could  be  in  a  more  humbled  state'  than 
India  during  this  long  period ;  the  slave  of  slaves,  trampled  upoo 
by  a  foreign  soldiery  bigotedly  hostile  to  all  her  creeds  anci  instil 
tutions;  and  yet  so  mysteriously  are  human  things  ordered,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  shocks,  and  some  short  inter* 
vals  of  misrule,  she  was,  throughout  this  era,  well  gOYernddi 
prosperous,  and  happy. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB  MOaUL  DYNASTY  TO  AUREN6ZEBB. 

Baber— Hlfl  Death  and  Character— Hnmaioon— His  Exploits— Driven  firom  the  Empire— 
JOsfbrtniiea— Reign  of  Sher&— Homaioon  returns,  and  again  mounts  the  Throne— Akbar 
sacceeds— His  daring  Achievements— Mode  of  governing- Ayeen  Akberry— Portuguese 
Missions  from  Goa— Reign  of  Jehangire— Visit  of  Hawldns- Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
~The  Mogul  Coort— Rebellions  against  Jehangire— His  Death— Reign  of  Shah  Jehan— 
Rd)eUion  of  Lodi— Sons  of  Shah  Jehan— Their  Contests  for  the  Sovereignty— Success  of 
Anrengzebe — ^Dethrones  his  Father  and  becomes  Emperor. 

Babeb  w&fl  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  India ;  but  it  was  not  as 
yet  either   seoore  or  firmly  established.    The  Patan  omrahs, 
holding  sway  each  in  his  separate  province,  detested  the  Mogul 
role  as  a  foreign  usurpation,  while  they  had  gained  to  their  interest 
the  leading  Rajpoot  princes,  the  bravest  part  of  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation.    An  army  of  100,000  men  was  mustered  in  the  west, 
headed  by  Mahmoud,  brother  to  the  late  emperor.     The  young 
nder,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  open  enemies  or  false  allies,  and 
having  none  on  whom  he  could  repose  confidence  except  the  small 
band  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  was  in  a 
truly  critical  position.     His  troops  were  struck  with  panic;  some 
even  of  his  boldest  captains  advised  him  to  retreat  into  Cabul,  or 
at  least  to  the  provinces  on  the  Indus.     But  his  lofty  spirit 
indignantly  repelled  the  idea  of  renouncing  without  a  struggle  so 
great  an  empire.     He  proclaimed  that  the  voice  of  honour  was 
loud  in  his  ear,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  communicated  itself 
to  his  adherents,  exclaimed,  "Since  death  is  inevitable,  it  is 
glorious  to  meet  him  with  courage,  face  to  face,  rather  than  to 
shrink  back,  to  gain  a  few  years  of  a  miserable  and  ignominious 
existence;  since  what  can  we  inherit  but  fame  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  grave;" — quoting  to  the  same  effect  some  verses  from  the 
iShah  Nameh.     Availing  himself  of  the  circumstance  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  enemy  professed  the  Hindoo  faith,  he  appealed 
to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  troops,  and  made  them  swear  on  the 
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Koran  to  conquer  or  die.  There  were  some  particiilan  in  Ids  ami 
life  which  ill  fitted  him  for  acting  the  part  of  a  Moslem  ehampU;] 
but  he  made  a  tow  henceforth  to  renounce  the  use  of  wbe,  kj 
which  he  had  profusely  indulged;  and  the  golden  goblets  wUflkj 
had  graced  the  imperial  banquets  were  broken  in  pieces  andgrMil| 
to  the  poor.  ■  1 

Baber,  having  thus  duly  seasoned  the  minds  of  his  troops,  ;^ 
ceeded  to  the  military  arrangements,  which  he  conducted  lit 
singular  ability.  The  enemy  had  an  immense  superiority  in 
though  not  highly  disciplined  cavalry;  while  he  had  only 
of  light  horse,  fitted  rather  for  pursuit  and  plunder  than  ht  ttl 
•duties  of  a  regular  field.  His  chief  strength  consisted  in  a  half 
of  musketeers  and  a  train  of  artillery;  forces  hitherto  litde  eirili 
ployed  in  the  wars  of  India.  The  cannon,  ranged  in  front,  ill. 
chained  together,  presented  a  kind  of  wall  to  the  enemy.  BdU' 
were  the  infantry,  while  squadrons  of  horsemen  filled  the  infemik 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Patau  army  advanced,  spread  tbA, 
wings,  and  enveloped  the  little  phalanx  opposed  to  them.  Biij  1 
by  means  of  his  fire-arms  and  guns,  he  repelled  the  attacks  wUdi 
they  continued  to  make  during  a  great  part  of  the  day.  At  leogtti 
when  he  saw  them  exhausted  and  dispirited  by  repeated  T^aM 
he  collected  two  brigades  of  chosen  troops,  and  led  them  on  ti 
a  grand  charge,  before  which  the  whole  adverse  army  gave  mfi 
and  many  of  its  most  distinguished  chiefs  remained  dead  on  tb 
field  of  battle. 

Although  this  powerful  confederacy  against  him  was  tW 
entirely  broken,  the  descendant  of  Timur  did  not  yet  hold  peiflB* 
ful  possession  of  the  great  throne  which  he  had  ascended.  Bb 
was  disturbed  by  insurrections  both  in  India  and  in  Cabal;  tal 
at  length,  after  reigning  as  emperor  only  five  years,  he  died  h 
1530. 

Baber  may  be  ranked  as  the  most  accomplished  prince  thatevtf 
ruled  over  Hindostan,  although  not  perhaps  either  the  greatest  or 
the  best.  His  valour  was  brilliant;  and  several  of  his  ezpUli 
are  considered  as  surpassing  even,  the  most  heroic  of  those  achiersi 
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I  xonomid  aamtor,  '  Tet  his  talenti  are  obMnrad  to  hafo 
mdier  OoiDora  dning  ptrtiiaa  than  of  a  dilftil  kadcr. 
va  almost  as  Utea  defeatad  as  TietoriooSi  and  far  a  long 
I  lost  Ungdoms  as  fiut  as  he  won  them.  Bnt  in  the  latter 
itf  his  seigtt  his  military  polioj  seems  to  haye  assomed  a 
fixed  ehaneter,  and  in  the  great  battles  on  the  plains  of 
9Staa  he  showed  no  want  of  the  most  etmsommato  general- 
His  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  both  in  sports  and  war* 
OBBToiseB  are  deseiibed  as  almost  pretematnraL  He  was  a 
K  in  the  arts  ofpoetiy  and  music;  and  the  Commentaries  in 
I  he  has  related  the  events  of  his  own  life,  and  of  whieh 
w  Leyden  and  Hr.  Erddne  have  famished  an  exeellent 
luftimii  though  they  display  not  any  profoond  habits  of  phikn 
oil  reflection,  manifest  much  strong  sense,  comUned  with  an 
i^untofobserrationi  asapplied  to  the  Tarioos  scenes  which 
d  befere  him.  They  exhibit  also  an  interesting  riew  of  the 
en  of  oriental  courts  and  camps.  The  high  moral  qualities 
I  have  been  ascribed  to  him  appear  somewhat  more  proble- 
aL  His  disposition  was  amiable,  generous,  and  open;  and 
;h  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  stained  by  some  examples  of 
arbarity  incident  to  his  nation,  clemency  and  humanity  were 
signally  displayed  even  towards  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
irotection  of  mercantile  caravans,  on  occasions  when  the  laws 
r  would  have  authorized  him  to  plunder  them,  and  thus  to 
Y  his  most  urgent  wants,  marks  an  equitable  and  liberal 
dtion.  Yet  we  nowhere  see  in  him  the  pleasing  picture  of  a 
rch  devoting  himself  in  peace  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ry  and  the  happiness  of  his  people, — a  spectacle  so  repeatedly 
ited  even  by  the  slave- sovereigns  of  the  Patan  dynasty.  It 
e  the  unsettled  state  of  his  fortunes  left  him  little  leisure  for 
tranquil  and  benignant  cares;  yet  this  also  was  owing  in  no 
degree  to  his  restless  temper,  which  impelled  him  continually 
if  schemes  of  conquest  and  personal  aggrandizement.  Al- 
h,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  rigidly  abstained  from  wine, 
terwards  indulged  to  great  excess,  and  even  gives  a  disgust- 
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ing  aceonnt  of  the  orgie49  celebrated  with  his  jovial  oomrades; 
irregularities  which  appear  to  have  shortened  his  life,  thoogh  th^ 
never  diverted  his  attention  from  affairs  of  state. 

Baber  bequeathed  his  troubled  empire  to  his  son  HamaioonY  aa 
amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  possessed  of  refined  though 
somewhat  fantastic  tastes.  He  was  particularly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  in  that  age  and  country  wis 
much  tinctured  with  judicial  astrology.  He  fitted  up  seven  lialls 
of  reception,  and  dedicated  one  to  each  of  the  planets.  Ifilitary 
commanders  were  received  in  the  hall  of  Mars,  judges  and  secre- 
taries in  that  of  Mercury,  ambassadors,  poets,  and  traveUerSi  in 
the  hall  of  the  Moon.  From  these  recreations  he  was  roused  by 
the  urgent  cares  of  empire,  to  which  he  showed  himself  fiodly 
equal.  He  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  Bahadur,  who  had 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Guzerat.  A  mistaken  religious  zeal 
induced  him  to  leave  that  prince  unmolested  while  engaged  m 
hostilities  against  the  Pagan  prince  of  Chittore ;  but  he  now  ad- 
vanced with  so  great  a  force,  and  conducted  operations  so  aUy, 
that  the  other  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Guzerat,  unable  to  meet 
his  antagonist  in  the  field.  He  next  fled  to  Ahmedabad,  having 
deposited  his  treasures  in  Chupanni,  which  was  then  oonsidend 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  The  young  emperor,  however, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  mounted  the  face  of  the  penpendi- 
cular  rock  by  fixing  in  it  iron  spikes,  and  carried  the  plaoe  by 
surprise, — ^an  exploit  still  celebrated  as  equal  to  any  achievad 
either  by  Timor  or  Baber.  After  this  glorious  termination  of  hit 
first  war,  he  might  have  expected  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  rdgn ; 
but  it  was  speedily  disturbed  by  his  brothers,  Kamran  and  Hindal, 
who  were  emboldened  in  their  criminal  designs  by  his  exoeasive 
mildness  and  lenity.  Having  divisions  of  the  army  placed  under 
their  command,  they  successively  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  power. 
These  dissensions  encouraged  Shere  Khan,  a  Patau  chie^  stHI  in 
possession  of  Bengal,  to  advance  with  a  powerful  host  agsinit 
Humaioon,  who,  unable,  from  the  distracted  state  of  his  afiairs,  to 
muster  a  sufficient  force,  was  worsted,  and  returned  in  a  disoom* 
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fited  condition  to  Agra.  The  brothers,  seeing  that  their  diimnion 
was  abont  to  prodnoe  the  rain  of  their  house,  rallied  rotmd  the 
emperor,  though  not  with  the  requisite  cordiality.  This  last, 
haying  recruited  his  ranks,  marched  against  Shere  Khan,  but  was 
again  completely  defeated,  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  to 
seek  refiige  among  the  minor  princes  on  the  border.  Few,  how- 
erer,  remained  faithful  to  the  fallen  monarch.  After  being 
obliged  to  flee  from  several  courts,  he  sought  protection  in  that  of 
lialdeo,  who  had  been  the  most  urgent  in  his  proffers  of  amity 
and  alliance;  but  finding  that  this  base  chief  had  resolved  to 
seize  and  deliver  him  to  the  enemy,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
remove  instantly  with  his  few  remaining  adherents  across  the 
Western  J>esert  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  In  this  march  he 
experienced  a  pressure  of  calamity,  such  as  scarcely  ever  befell 
e?en  the  most  unfortunate  princes  of  the  East  His  horse  having 
dropped  down  dead  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  the  lord  of  the  world 
coold  not  procure  another,  till  a  common  trooper  desired  his  own 
mother  to  quit  that  on  which  she  rode,  and  give  it  to  him.  After 
soffisring  dreadful  agonies  for  want  of  water,  the  party  came  to  a 
well  in  which  there  was  abundance ;  but  they  had  only  one 
Imcket,  and  when  it  was  drawn  up,  such  crowds  rushed  forward, 
that,  the  rope  breaking,  it  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  several  were 
precipitated  after  it.  Meantime  the  rearguard  was  repeatedly 
obliged  to  turn  and  repulse  the  enemy,  who  pursued  close  behind. 
Many  of  them  perished  ere  they  reached  Amercot,  on  the  opposite 
boundary  of  the  desert.  In  the  depth  of  this  calamity,  it  was 
announced  to  the  emperor  that  his  sultana  had  given  birth  to  a 
son,  the  celebrated  Akbar,  afterwards  the  greatest  prince  of  the 
East ;  but  meantime  he  was  obliged  to  pursue  his  flight,  leaving 
his  infant  child  to  £all  into  the  hands  of  a  treacherous  chief,  by 
whom  he  was  delivered  over  to  Kamran,  his  brother  and  mortal 
enemy. 

Humaioon  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  and  was  received  with  the 
most  magnificent  hospitality  by  Shah  Tamasp,  who  enabled  him 
even  to  maintain  the  outward  forms  of  imperial  rank.     Having 
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agreed  to  embrace  the  Sbiah  creed  or  heresy,  which  in  that  ( 
try  is  held  the  only  true  faith,  he  was  furnished  with  ten  1 
men,  to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  his  lost  empire.  Hi 
marched  first  into  Cabul,  where  he  was  again  encoimtered  tJT 
fraternal  rivalry,  that  province  having  been  usurped  by  EamzMI- 
He  next  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Candahar,  which  mxm  W0' 
rendered  to  him,  when  he  proceeded  with  a  superior  force  agsMf 
Cabul.  There  his  brother  awaited  his  approach,  and,  on  Vt 
arrival,  exhibited  on  the  walls  his  boy  Akbar  bound  to  a  fimeii 
pile,  intimating  that  he  would  forthwith  put  the  child  to  deatklF 
the  &ther  should  proceed  to  an  attack  upon  the  city.  The  lattSf , 
unmoved  by  this  painful  spectacle,  expressed  his  determinatioEil  j 
persevere,  only  adding  the  most  dreadful  threats  if  the  faonil  { 
deed  were  perpetrated.  The  barbarian  renounced  his  medMl  '• 
crime,  and,  with  his  adherents,  commenced  a  retreat  Humawt' 
entered  the  gates,  embraced  the  young  prince,  and  found  hiomK 
again  a  king.  He  reigned  nine  years  in  that  city,  though  ooi^ 
stantly  harassed  by  his  relative,  who,  after  reducing  him  tesftmt^ 
edly  to  great  distress,  was  at  last  completely  vanquished. 

Meantime  Shere  Khan  had  become  undisputed  master  of  ^ 
empire,  and  extended  its  limits  on  every  side.  He  swayed  di 
sceptre  wisely  and  well,  at  which  the  Mogul  historians  are  «» 
tonished,  considering  the  treason  by  which  he  gained  it ;  butj  • 
a  Patau,  he  owed  only  a  very  slight  allegiance  to  the  house  c( 
Baber.  His  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  travelkll^ 
which,  in  the  East,  devolve  generally  upon  the  sovereign,  w«« 
on  a  scale  of  which  no  former  reign  afforded  an  example.  Acrofl 
the  entire  breadth  of  Hindostan,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Inddli 
there  was  formed  a  high-road  bordered  with  fruit-trees,  witih  I 
well  every  two  miles,  and  caravanseras  at  every  stage,  where  Ai 
traveller  was  accommodated  at  the  public  expense.  Justice  wv 
maintained  inviolate,  general  security  reigned ;  and  his  death,  I 
the  end  of  five  years,  was  considered  a  national  calamity.  BB 
son  Selim  supplied  his  place  nine  years,  though  neither  with  equi 
wisdom  nor  ability ;  but  when  he  died,  leaving  his  heir  a  minoi 
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he  empSve^  imiag  t&e  ihorl  nigns  of  Holuunnitd  and  Ibniiiiii, 
ffM  djbrtnibled  tgr  aiweniioM  among  the  rojral  fiunfly,  and  by  the 
lefckof  nanerawomnlisandTieeroys.  The  friends  of  Hnmaioon 
hinii  Aat  his  appeanmce  wiA  an  army  in  any  degree 
wodd  aft  onee  ky  in  the  dost  this  ill-eemented  domi- 
rim.  Hoi  Wng  yet  ^ery  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Cabol, 
hkUi  camiiknStiB  hesitation  in  answering  this  eall;  bat  at 
Imt/ih  he  martared  lA^OOO  horse,  and  marched  to  the  Indos, 
Mmr  Byzam,  hb  best  general,  joined  him  with  a  body  of  Tete> 
MsframGaiidaliar. 

I'v.Xhe  ttlny  having  erossed  the  river,  first  enooontered  Tartar 
Xftaif  governor  of  Lahore^  whom  Byram  surprised  and  defeated. 
Ibnfime  the  PUan  omrahs  had  placed  on  the  throne  Secander, 
Mthaw  to  Shore  Khan,  a  prinee  qnalified  to  lead  them  with  vigour 
MMoDt  Hsving  assembled  80,000  men,  he  prodeeded  to  meet 
tkiBfader ;  and  the  battle  was  fimght  with  an  obstinacy  snitable 
it  file  great  prize  fiw  which  the  parties  contended.  On  the  side 
«f  the  Moguls,  it  was  conducted  with  energy  and  prudence  by 
Hnnaioon  and  Byram  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
qkndid  heroism  exhibited  by  the  young  Akbar,  then  scarcely 
iUrteen,  whose  example  inspired  the  troops  with  almost  super- 
Bttnral  ardour.  The  Patau  host  was  at  length  completely  routed 
ind  dispersed,  and  Secunder  fled  into  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
leaving  all  the  fine  plain  of  Hindostan  open  to  the  conqueror. 

Hmnaioon  advanced  to  Delhi,  and  seated  himself  on  his  father's 
ftwme,  from  which  he  had  been  thirteen  years  excluded.  He 
aioimted  it,  however,  only  that  he  might  die  in  possession ;  for  in 
less  than  a  year  after,  descending  the  marble  stairs  of  the  palace, 
ie  fell,  and  was  so  severely  bruised  that  he  expired  in  a  few  days. 
Be  was  a  prince,  brave,  amiable,  and  learned,  and  his  life  was 
^Tersified  with  greater  vicissitudes  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
^Mtem  monarch.  These  are  imputed  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
excessive  lenity,  espedally  towards  brothers  who  ill  deserved  it ; 
^enshta  even  decides,  that  had  he  been  a  worse  man,  he  would 
W  been  a  greater  ruler.     No  example,  indeed,  can  aflfbrd  a 


'/  viiiy.r-ia^  lis  ujir  Mzriis  :iac  rrrsc     He 


^  m^.  m  tLe  nzidiacipliaed  sn&iei  of  die  Eul, 
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naieluogii  Ai  Olhl  tf  aii^tj  buIm  dailji  readied  in  litde  more 

iuL  a  week  tke  aeene  of  lotion.    When  the  enemy'e  Mootii  ifr- 

pjUn:,  whBM«M(y:  k  waa,  »ece  in&nned  thai  it  waa  led  by  the 

linigfpf  .Www  wA.bi»iJ«^  the  aewa  to  their  ean^  the  rebelB| 

gpHJk^^-withi^lVI  evenly  ea  akKMi  miracolooay  were  with  ^ffleolty 

fifliiillili  fepm  iprntdiale  ffigjit  .Theyweve,  however,  eonf polled 

ijllli^jB^f.llmt  after    bride  aotion,  were  emnpletdj  defeated, 

l^.tVpirjoynwaiidor  takea    Akbar,  while  his  aoldiera  were  en- 

liii-tte:panRiit,  semainad  with  300  men  on  the  top  of  a  hiU, 

I^Jif  jspr  adTaooiagngdnat  him  a  body  of  5000  hone,  whom 

r  bed  not  beenaUo  to  bring  forward  to  the  main  batde. 

aged  the.JteoBaai^.ef  inatant  retreat;  but,  ngecting 

\  epvnadi  he  jeiaaaed  the  imperial  dnuns  to  beat,  and 

ihif^  fwall  detedlmentiaa  if  it  had  been  the  van  of  a  great 

,  Xhe  oIIms  dnw  debohed,  fled,  and  were  pnrroed  for 

l^jDeai  On  tfioiekie  day  tho  emperor  entered  Ahmedabad, 

\  inaonwtio^  waa  finally  aoppreised.    On  a  different  ooea- 

['  |P%inth.Qot  more  than  150  horse,  he  attadced  the  rear  of  a  large 

techment,  and  gained  some  advantage,  which  struck  the  whole 

bet  with  audi  astonidhment  that  they  dispersed  in  every  direc- 

fim;  Having  afterwards  to  contend  with  Daood,  the  sabahdar  of 

Bepgal,  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat  in  so  daring  a  manner, 

ttftt  the  latter  slunk  off  without  venturing  to  foce  the  emperor  in 

flte  field. 

These  proceedings  were  much  out  of  military  rule,  and  unsuit- 
tUe  to  the  monarch  of  fifty  millions  of  men,  and  the  commander 
tf  a  mighty  army.  Yet  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Orientals  in 
general,  are  wonderfully  acted  on  by  impressions  of  the  marvel- 
Inu,  and  are  prone  to  exaggerate  whatever  has  any  tincture  of 
that  quality.  The  daring  exploits  of  Akbar,  therefore,  invested 
'Urn  in  their  eyes  with  a  mysterious  and  preternatural  character, 
vUeh  withered  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  secured  victory 
Wter  than  the  most  ably-conducted  operations  of  a  regular  cam- 
{ugiu  Thus  he  not  only  preserved  the  central  provinces  in  com- 
l^ete  tranquillity,  but  reduced  Guzerat,  Bengal,  part  of  the  Deccan, 
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and  nearly  all  that  had  ever  been  included  under  the  MohamnMh 
dan  dominion. 

One  of  his  most  valuable  performances  was  the  work  called  Ai 
Ayeen  Akberry,  which  contains  a  complete  survey  of  the  empin^ 
executed  under  his  own  direction  and  that  of  Abul  Fasel,  Ul 
able  and  enlightened  minister.     It  comprises  a  full  aoooaat  rf 
everything  connected  with  his  dominions,  government,  and  ocfl»?' 
pations,  from  the  highest  affairs  of  state  down  to  the  catdUiif 
of  partridges  and  the  training  and  feeding  of  hawks ;  for  evoi  ttl 
games  which  served  for  the  emperor's  recreation  afforded  himi  M 
he  boasts,  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  temper  of  the  offlflta 
whom  he  employed.    The  statistical  details,  describing  the  extvt 
and  productions  of  the  different  provinces,  are  of  the  gmM 
value.     They  seem  to  have  been  collected  chiefly  with  a  vieir  to 
the  regulation  of  the  revenue,  in  which  respect  Akbar  repreieiti 
himself  as  having  relieved  the  people  from  a  great  part  of  tti 
taxes  levied  from  them  by  his  predecessors.     Yet  the  pofS* 
which  he  himself  exacted  was  by  no  means  light,  amountbg  to  IB 
less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.     He  adnuli 
that  under  the  ancient  Hindoo  administration  the  proportion  vtf 
only  a  sixth,  and  in  Iran  or  Persia  only  a  tenth;   but  thflM 
governments,  he  maintains,  imposed  a  number  of  other  bordBDii 
which  pressed  on  the  people  with  much  greater  severity.    He,  OB 
the  contrary,  took  off  all  the  imposts  except  this  one  on  the  pWH 
duce  of  land.    Among  those  abolished,  he  enumerates  a  capitatioiif 
tax,  poll-taxes  on  labourers  and  on  fishermen,  a  tax  on  every  Idni' 
of  tree,  on  oxen,  on  the  sale  of  cattle,  with  others  either  bearbg^ 
hard  on  the  poor,  or  obstructing  the  regular  course  of  commerae* 
His   system   of   finance,   therefore,   notwithstanding    the  larger 
amount  extorted  by  it,  afforded  probably  a  considerable  relief  tor 
the  great  body  of  his  subjects. 

During  Akbar's  reign,  the  first  European  mission  of  a  religiov^ 
nature  arrived  at  the  Mogul  court.  He  appears  not  indeed  to 
have  attached  himself  to  any  particular  faith,  but  to  have  felt  0 
ardent  curiosity  respecting  the  different  classes  into  which  manknil 
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» 4MAii».  ni*rir  mpeotm  ftnu  of  wwdup  and  bdM: 
rrfaneir  people  firaa  a  dbtoiit  v^gioii of 
:  a  vflligioB  altogetlier  diflfarent  from  any  held 
■r  iaIiBy  in  nifniiiil  a  deaive  to  lee  and  eoPTerae  with  them. 
tMlv«EBanBl  tethePortogaeaeatOoa,  reqneitiiig  that  eer- 
I  wodd  eome  nith  all  the  booka  of  their  law  and 
of  Ae  moat  honourable  reoeption.    The 
■pia'tf  tfaaJfttgri  ooBTOfod  to  finropeaii  ears  oome  impceetioiis 
I  Mt  te  pioni  individaak  seleeted  for  thii  doty  deters 
m  4b»ld  indooe  them  to  deeUne  an 
wfaiflh  au^  had  to  impodrtant  reaolti.     On  the  3d 
r  lMfi|  amordinc^j,  ihieey— ->Aqaayi1l^  Monaerrate,  and 
!  deparlim  wot  Smat. 
I  Aki  oapitali  the  miacionariea,  mder  the  eaaert 
"ilsWfHif  Ikme^  eraond  ftnt  the  Tnptee  and  then  the  Ner- 
:iilk(  after  whidi  the^  paeaell  ICandoo^  whioh  Hnof  ooneladed 
iMfthairebeenoneof  the  greateat  cities  in  the  world,  asitsmins 
fitted  m  J^paee  sixteen  leagues  in  circnmference.     They  next 
^ftne  to  tiie  latge  town  of  Ongein.    On  their  way  they  had  an 
Vportmnty  of  observing  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Bani- 
an^ who  woold  neither  kill  nor  witness  the  death  of  any  living 
ttag^  and  who,  while  they  neglected  the  sick  and  infirm  among 
iUr  brethren,  maintained  highly- endowed  hospitals  for  various 
ipeeies  of  birds  and  beasts.    A  Portuguese  captain  contrived  to 
;  money  by  merely  collecting  a  number  of  dogs,  and  threat- 
:  to  kill  them  if  a  ransom  were  not  paid.     There  were  seen 
abo  in  every  town  pyramids  of  various  form  and  size,  reared  in 
awmory  of  ladies  who  had  burned  themselves  on  the  tombs  of  their 
bnbands.    The  missionaries,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  appear- 
toee  and  dress,  were  sometimes  exposed  to  insult,  and  sometimes 
exdted  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter ;    but  the  Mogul  guard 
protected  them  from  any  serious  annoyance.     Bands  of  pilgrims 
veie  met  eoming  from  the  ceremony  of  holy  ablution  in  the 
Cbnges,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  which  they  had  been  shaven 
dl  ofcr.    At  length,  on  the  19th  February,  the  Christians  were 
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received  by  a  large  body  of  troops  mounted  on  horseSi  camaii^ 
and  dromedaries,  by  whom  they  were  honourably  esooiiei  h 
Futtypore,  where  the  emperor  then  resided. 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  they  were  admitted  into  tk 
presence  of  Akbar,  whom  they  describe  as  a  man  about  fiftfytf 
European  complexion,  and  bearing  on  his  countenance 
marks  of  intelligence.     He  gave  them  the  most  gracioiiB 
tion;    offering  them  everything,  even  money,  though  lie  HI- 
greatly  edified  by  their  refusing  it     When  an  image  of  ttl 
crucifixion  was  exhibited,  he  testified  a  respectful  impartiality,  V 
successively  bowing,  kneeling,  and  ffidling  prostrate ;  coi 
thus  to  the  respective  modes  of  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Geidak 
worship.     He  is  described  as  having  been  dazzled,  more  thanUl 
character  would  lead  us  to  expect,  by  a  richly  ornamented  ii 
of  the  Virgin,  which  he  declared  to  be  indeed  a  worthy 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.     Being  presented  with  a  BiUo  b 
four  languages,  he  kissed  it  and  placed  it  on  his  head.    Thflf 
then  solicited  the  favour  of  a  public  controversy  with  the  mooDdik 
or  Mohammedan  doctors.     It  was  soon  granted,  and  they  M 
pleased  to  state  that  their  arguments  were  completely  triumphut; 
though  they  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  made  no  impMi* 
sion  on  their  blinded  antagonists.     The  emperor,  however,  de- 
clared his  satisfaction,  and  expressed  himself  so  as  to  affind  lifB 
that  he  would  ultimately  prove  a  convert     But  time  passed  <■, 
and  though  he  retained  all  his  complaisance,  he  evaded,  on  variMi 
pretexts,  taking  any  decisive  step.    At  length  one  of  the 
privately  assured  the  missionaries  that  they  were  fed  with  viii: 
hopes  ;  that  his  majesty  was  merely  gratified  by  having  aft  Ui 
court  persons  of  various  characters  and  opinions,  especially 
as  were  odd  and  uncommon,  without  having  the  slightest  idet  rf 
adopting  their  tenets.     Indeed,  from  some  circumstances  moi- 
tioned  by  themselves,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  was  not  onwil- 
ling  to  find  amusement  at  their  expense.     He  infermed  themdMt 
a  great  Mohammedan  doctor  had  undertaken  to  leap  into  a  te- 
nace  with  the  Koran  in  his  hand,  and  by  sustaining  this  awfil 
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rial  witli  impmiitj,  to  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  bis  fkith : 
ne  inyited  them  to  do  the  same  with  the  Bible.     The  friars,  who 
were  not  without  some  pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  were 
eonsiderablj  embarrassed  bj  this  proposal   They  urged,  however, 
that  after  having  so  triumphantly  supported  the  truth  in  succen- 
nve  conferences,  which  they  were  ready  to  repeat,  it  could  not  be 
JQStly  expected  that  they  should  expose  themselves  to  such  an 
irrational  and  perilous  test.     Another  disputation  was  held,  which 
liad  the  same  issue  as  the  foregoing ;  but  Akbar  returned  to  his 
proposal,  undertaking  that  the  moollah  should  leap  in  first,  pro- 
vided one  of  the  friars  would  engage  to  follow ;  and  hinting  that 
be  merely  wished  to  see  how  the  other  would  extricate  himself 
from  his  daring  pretensions ;  but,  after  deliberation,  they  wisely 
determined  not  to  appeal  to  such  a  questionable  criterion  of  re- 
ligious futh.     The  emperor  having  been  disappointed  of  this 
exbilntion,  and  the  attractions  of  novelty  having  worn  off,  he  saw 
them  more  and  more  rarely ;  and  his  attention  being  finally  dis- 
tracted by  insurrections  which  had  broken  out  in   Cabul   and 
Bengal,  he  seemed  wholly  to  forget  his  pious  visiters;  who,  find- 
ing no  longer  any  motive  to  protract  their  stay,  returned  to  Goa 
in  May  1583. 

In  1591,  he  sent  to  request  another  mission,  the  members  of 

which  went  through  the  same  round  as  their  predecessors,  being 

well  received,  and  finally  neglected.     Their  stay  was  not  of  very 

long  duration.     Four  years   after  he  was  again   seized  with   a 

similar  desire,  and  despatched  a  letter,  with  so  many  promises 

and  kind  expressions,  that  the  government  could  not  refuse  to 

gratify  him  a  third  time.     The  court  being  then  at  Lahore,  the 

Portuguese  were  obliged  to  proceed  by  Damaun  to  Cambay,  and 

thence  to  cross  the  great  Western  Desert.     Near  the  city  just 

mentioned,  they  saw  20,000  persons  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage 

to  the  Ganges,  and  were  considerably  edified  by  their  solemn  and 

serious  deportment.     The  wilderness  was   crossed   in   company 

with  a  large  caravan,  comprising  400  camels,  a  great  body  of 

horsemen,  and  multitudes  on  foot.     After  a  dreary  march  of  220 
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leigottr  die  mbsioii  cue  to  &e  baDki  of  afine  alnui,  md  ih 
joiMciuig  ten  leagoes  fiDther,  mched  Ldbove,  dtMctibafl  atli 
dd^litfiil  cit]^.    Ther  were  coiiiIbcIbiI  to  Ae  imperial  ] 
iitiMtfd  OB  sa  uttBd  m  tiie  iivei,  xad  were  moi 
eeireiL     An  image  of  tiie  Yirgin,  ttadaaoAy  and 
adoniedf  and  still  more  beaaftifiiil  than  that  formerly  ] 
drew  forth  ezpresaons  of  the  deepest  admiration.     The  hopM  if  | 
the  misskmaries  were  raised  still  higher  when  diey  obaerfed  tti  j 
Akbar  showed  so  little  partiaKtj  for  the  Mohannnedan  idi|^ 
thai,  when  in  want  of  monejf  he  made  no  scrapie  to  phmtelll 
mosqoes.     Yet  they  were  diseooraged  hy  olwci  ving  die  i 
worship  whkh  he  paid  to  the  son;  they  even  aoeose  Um  <f  M 
foUy  of  aspiring  to  a  species  of  divinity  in  his  own  person, 
presented  himself  erery  morning  at  a  window,  and  saw  die  n 
tode  foil  prostrate  hefore  him ;  mck  infonts  were  also  htooght  k  i 
receive  his  henediction ;  hot  perhaps  they  mistook  for 
the  profomid  testimonies  of  oriental  homage.     Findii^  no  JKth  ] 
pect  of  gaining  their  object,  they  took  advantage  of  his  dejpilM  ] 
for  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Deecan,  to  aooompany  the  anby  ptfl  J( 
their  way  to  Groa. 

Akbar  died  in  1605,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-one  years.    Bib  hi 
only  one  son,  named  Selim,  a  prince  of  distingpmshed  promise^  ifte 
somewhat  boastingly  assnmed  the  title  of  Jehangire,  or  GonqoM 
of  the  World.     A  powerfol  party  intended  to  raise  against  Ite  I 
Chnsero,  his  own  son;   but  their  intrigues  were  defeated,  life 
prince  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  was  forgiven.     Soon  afttif 
however,  having  gained  firesh  adherents,  he  was  enconragel  tl 
attempt  the  same  object  by  force ;  though  he  still  retained  < 
of  good  feeling  to  reject  indignantly  a  plan  for  the 
of  the  emperor,  declaring  that  he  would  try  the  fortane  of  Alb 
field,  but  never  ascend  a  throne  stained  with  a  fother^s  hlooi. 
He  had  at  first  some  success,  laying  waste  the  country  hefcifsB^ 
Delhi  and  Agra ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  superior  army,  ie- 
treated  upon  Lahore,  near  which  he  was  totally  routed,  and  i 
prisoner  in  attempting  to  pass  the  Indus.     Chus^ro  was  led  before 
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his  pftreni  and  ooaSdaaied  his  guilt;  but,  with  those  sentiments  of 
honour  which  seem  to  have  been  always  strong  in  his  mind,  he 
lefbaed  to  give  any  infi>rmation  which  might  lead  to  the  detection 
of  hia  aocomplieea*  Being,  however,  placed  in  close  confinement, 
he  had  the  agony  of  being  led  out  day  afler  day  to  see  his  dearest 
frieads  and  most  devoted  adherents  put  to  death  amid  the  most 
cmd  tortures.  He  was  released  ten  years  after,  though  only  to 
be  assasainated  by  his  brother,  Shah  Jehan. 

Jehangire  began  his  reign  with  a  crime,  to  which  he  was 
impelled  by  an  unhappy  combination  of  circumstances.  A  young 
Tartar  lady,  bom  in  the  Desert,  of  poor  though  noble  parents,  was 
brought  to  Delhi,  where  she  grew  up,  and  was  considered  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  in  India.  She  received 
the  title  of  Mher-ul-Nissa,  or  the  Sun  of  Women,  but  was  after- 
wards called  Noor  Jehan,  and  sometimes  Noor  Mahal.  The 
emperor,  before  mounting  the  throne,  saw  and  was  dazzled  with 
ber  charms;  the  passion  was  mutual,  but  she  had  been  betrothed 
to  Shere  Afkun,  a  Turkoman  of  distinguished  merit,  and  a  tie  was 
thna  formed,  which,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  was  indissoluble. 
Akbar  honourably,  though  perhaps  not  wisely,  insisted  that  his 
aon's  passion  should  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
onion.  But  the  latter  no  sooner  became  the  ruler  of  India,  than 
be  discovered  the  means  of  gratifying  his  guilty  inclination.  Shere 
Afkun,  however,  was  so  brave  and  so  popular  that  be  durst  not 
openly  put  him  to  death,  but  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  meanest  stratagems.  He  contrived  to  involve  him  in 
eombats  with  an  elephant  and  a  tiger,  under  such  circumstances 
as  seemed  to  ensure  his  fate;  but  Shere,  in  both  instances,  extri- 
cated himself  by  exertions  of  almost  preternatural  strength.  At 
length  a  nobleman,  whose  name  was  Kuttub,  received  the  high 
office  of  Subahdar  of  Bengal  on  the  base  condition  of  ridding  his 
master  of  this  hated  rival.  Yet  forty  assassins  employed  for  this 
purpose  were  beaten  off,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  attack 
with  a  little  army.  Even  then  Afkun  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  slew  Kuttub  himself,  his  worthless  enemy,  as  he  sat  on 
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OTcrpowcral  qbIw  hr  cliwh  cf 

object  of  Ab  ezBenble  pofiej 

fer  XQjai  lovier.  to  •Imjk  tem|ifi 

IttfTB  been  eoogeiualT  wss  strvck  with 

har  jean  lie  refiEed  to  see  ferf  aad 

corner  of  tiie  paljce.     At  lengA  At 

pa^sicn.  ubd  bpTiuiip  his  fkiuuirfe 

nosed  to  the  highest  officesy  her  fiither  beeommg  grmd 

Ha^ih-he  posaesBedererrqaafitrwhieheoaldadonithateiidlA.' 

isnk;  his  elentioii  excited  no  enrT,  and  thoogh  Jehangin  fM 

himself  np  to  ease  and  Inxnnry  India  is  deseribed  as  hairiog  |H|i 

well  governed. 

The  leign  of  this  prinee  was  distinguished  by  the  arrival  of  ti| 
English  missions;  from  the  narratives  of  which  we  may 
somewhat  more  predse  ideas  respecting  his  comrt,  than  from  Ifclj 
vagce  and  pompous  language  of  the  oriental  historians.   In  IWfc 
Captain  William  Hawkins  was  sent  ont  by  the  Company,  ak^fi 
with  Captain  Keeling,  to  endeaTonr  to  open  a  conmieicial  inlff* 
coarse  with  India,  and  especially  with  the  dominions  of  the  MbgiL 
Hawkins,  who,  separating  from  Keeling  at  Socotra,  armed  4< 
Surat  on  the  24th  August  1608,  immediately  waited  on  A| 
governor;  but  was  informed  that  no  permission  could  be  grndai 
to  land  his  goods  till  a  communication  were  held  with  MoeA. 
Elhan,  the  viceroy,  who  resided  at  Cambay.     A  messenger  vp 
presently  despatched  thither;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  hf&KTf 
rains  and  inundation  of  the  rivers,  an  answer  did  not  arrive  if  ^ 
twenty  days.     At  the  end  of  this  period  permission  was  gniit4^'| 
to  land,  and  to  buy  and  sell  for  the  present  voyage;  but  intimate.  1 
was  given  at  the  same  time  that  no  factory  could  be  established,   I 
nor  permanent   settlement  made,  without  the  sanction  of  Ae 
monarch,  which  might  probably  be  obtained  by  proceeding  to 
Agra,  a  journey  of  not  less  than  two  months.     As  soon,  howeW|  • 
as  the  goods  began  to  be  disposed  of,  the  utmost  uneasiness  wn 
observable  among  the  native  merchants,  who,  in  their  conferences 


caeli  other,  anticipated  the  most  alarnnog  effect:*  from  th^« 
rivalry.  They  vere  aeconded  by  a  Portugueao  Jc^uit^  ^bose 
otby,  both  religiouA  and  politicAl,  led  him  to  luako  tbc  utmost 
s  to  rain  the  English.  One  day,  llawkiuja  received  the  di«- 
^Me  intelligence^  that  two  of  his  boats^  OD  their  vv&y  between 
bip  and  the  shore,  had  been  fleized  by  the  Fortngueae ;  whoa^ 
naudefj  on  having  &  remoiiBtranee  tvddressed  to  him  respeeting^ 
outrage,  did  not  deign  an  anavrer^  but  apoke  to  the  messeager 
,e  most  contemptuouH  lermfl  of  the  British  moDarcb,  vrhom  he 
iVd  a^  a  king^  of  it^hermen^  and  master  only  of  an  instgniti- 
little  island.  Hawkins  having  afterwards  met  an  ofBo^^r  of 
nation,  and  represented  to  him  the  impropriety  of  this  conduct, 
told  that  tho^  aea<i  belonged  to  the  King  of  Portngal,  and 

were  entitled  to  trade  in  them  without  hia  licence.  The 
Bh  captain  requested  him  to  convey  to  his  anperior  a  retort 
see  most  indignant  and  acornfulj  accompanied  with  a  ehaU 
^  to  Esingle  combat,  which  was  not  accepted.  The  boata, 
itime^  with  their  captured  crewa  and  cargoes,  were  sent  to 
[and  the  EngHabinaii,  instead  of  seeing  any  hope  of  redress 

ihe  Hindoo  authorities,  found  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fs  which  he  had  endored  were  contrived  solely  to  enable  the 
ly  to  collect  their  vessels,  and  accomplish  their  outrageous 
pai.  They  now  laid  wait  for  him,  and  attempted  to  break 
Ms  house;  nor  could  he  go  about  his  affairs  in  the  city  with- 
the  danger  of  being  murdered.  Lastly,  Mocrib  himself 
ed ;  but,  instead  of  affording  to  him  either  relief  or  compen- 
n,  only  amused  himself  with  picking  out  from  among  his 
B  whatever  appeared  desirable,  and  taking  them  at  his  own 
,  which  was  always  most  inadequate  and  very  ill  paid. 
ader  these  accumulated  grievances,  Hawkins  determined  to 
w  the  advice,  early  given  to  him,  of  visiting  the  Mogul  him- 
it  Agra ;  but  Mocrib,  the  author  of  this  suggestion,  conscious 
^  just  complaints  which  might  now  be  urged  against  himself, 
lecome  anxious  to  prevent  the  journey.  He  furnished  only 
J  slender  escort,  with  the  intention,  it  was  suspected,  of  in- 
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tercepting  it  on  the  road ;  but  the  other  hired  soldiers  at  liis 
expense,  and  applied  to  a  captain  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccaiy  j 
who  gave  him  a  body  of  brave  Afghan  horsemen.     His  ooidir  j 
man,  howeyer,  having  got  drunk  on  the  road,  confessed  thai  he  1 
had  entered  into  a  covenant  to  assassinate  him, — an  engi^fenoit  J 
in  which  it  was  found  that  the  interpreter  had  also  concmni 
The  former  being  apprehended,  Hawkins  arrived  at  BurliiBjpopi^ 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  who  courteously  received  aal  i^ 
warded  him  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  April  1£M» 
As  he  was  inquiring  for  lodgings,  the  emperor  sent  £[>r  him  k 
such  haste  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  dress.     On  repainig  J» 
the  palace,  he  found  Jehangire  elevated  on  his  '^  seat  royals"  ani 
presented  his  letter,  which,  as  well  as  the  king's  seal,  the  maOKOk 
for  some  time  carefully  examined.     He  then  desired  it  to  be  ifrf 
by  an  old  Jesuit  who  happened  to  be  present.     That  persQM||> 
gave  a  very  unfavourable  report,  saying  '^  it  was  basely  peqafll;* 
but  the  sovereign,  finding  his  visiter  could  speak  Turkish,  W 
begun  a  conversation  which  pleased  him  highly.     Hawkimblil ' 
invited  to  visit  the  palace  daily,  and  his  majesty  held  long  difr 
courses  with  him,  making  inquiry  respecting  the  difierent  ooiDf 
tries  of  Europe,  and  also  the  West  Indies,  the  existence  of  whidhy 
it  seems,  he  had  been  taught  to  doubt.     He  mentioned  his  VHfr 
viction  that  the  English  had  been  ill  treated  by  Mocrib  Khia,  ti 
whom  the  most  positive  orders  were  now  sent  to  supply  them  wiA 
everything  necessary  for  their  trade.     Jehangire  then  eamesi^ 
requested  the  captain  to  remain  in  India  till  he  himself  mU 
send  an  embassy  to  Europe,  assuring  him  of  an  income  of  upwudi 
of  £3000  a-year,  to  be  derived,  according  to  their  usage,  ham  i 
command  of  four  hundred  horse,  and  a  district  of  which  he  was  tt 
receive  the  revenues.     Hawkins,  considering  with  himself  tiutt 
he  might  thus  benefit  his  masters,  the  Company,  and  also  ^  feathtf 
his  own  nest,''  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded.     He  was  thes 
urged,  in  addition  to  so  many  other  donations,  to  accept  a  wife. 
After  what  had  passed,  he  thought  it  unseasonable  to  r^bse  the 
offer,  though  it  was  much  against  his  inclination  ;  yet  he  hoped 
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by^atflig  flMt  Us  floiniei«nee  would  not  allow  him  to 
taxf  M  •  OhiiilMaiy  truBtang  that  none  tnch  woold  be 
in  thia  ^fonrtMr  of  the  worUL  Howerer,  the  emperor'a 
WW-  -aft  diligent  that  he  produced  a  jonng  Anneiiiaii 
I  wMi  whoBi  the  aaptain  eoald  notrefiue  tojcHiihiafiitefl; 
mi^  4Ua  xakn^  though  he  afterwarda  fimod  that  it  waa  not 
Vpi  VI  B^glaad»  he  hononraUy  adhered,  and  deelarai  that  he 

'  BaivrUiia  faaiig  now  in  the  Ml  stream  of  &TOiir,  and  leandng 
fcg  another  sreaad,  the  Aaeenaioni  was  coming  to  Snrat,  had  no 
■kdtj  In  4ihtaining  an  imperial  coromiwwon,  wnder  the  great 
Ijfil  with  geUen  lettem,  anthoriring  hit  comitrymea  to  trade. 
Ba  aatiafcelioa  waa  eompleto  wheUi  in  conaegnence  of  aconmnlated 
eifaplalnto  from  othar  ^piartmai  hia  arch-enem j  Mocrib  wm  earn- 
to  eautf  and  poniehed  with  the  eonfieeation  of  all  hie 
(B^eae  ware  eo  exceedingly  nmnerone,  that  it  aifiyrded  for 
I  a  dailf  iaek  to  the  emperor  to  examine  them,  and  eeleot 
fte  heat  fer  hie  own  nee.  The  captain  had  the  satiafaotion  of  point- 
ing ont  eereral  articles  which  he  himself  had  lodged  as  presents  for 
Us  majesty,  though  they  had  never  reached  their  destination. 

The  tide  of  royal  kindness,  which  had  now  reached  its  height, 
from  this  moment  began  to  ebb.  Mocrib,  after  being  stripped  of 
Ik  most  valuable  property,  was  restored  again  to  favour,  and 
aDowed  to  resume  his  government,  being  simply  exhorted  to 
eondoct  himself  with  greater  circumspection ;  but,  before  his  de- 
fartnre,  he  took  care  to  do  the  English  every  ill  office  in  bis 
power.  All  those  who  were  about  the  emperor — the  omrahs,  the 
officers  of  state,  and  more  especially  the  Jesuits — united  with  him 
in  their  endeavours  to  undermine  the  influence  enjoyed  by  stran- 
gers and  infidels.  It  was  represented  to  Jehangire  that,  by  open- 
ing his  trade  to  this  strange  people,  he  would  altogether  disgust 
the  Portuguese,  a  much  more  opulent  and  powerful  nation,  who 
woold  not  only  themselves  desert  his  ports,  but  were  able  to  pre- 
rent  others  from  entering  them.  These  arguments,  enforced  by 
I  balass  ruby  of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy,  so  wrought  upon 
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the  prince,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  the  English  come  no  inofe  R 
and  Mocrib  departed  with  the  instruction  never  again  to  alliMlJ 
them  to  tonch  his  shores.     Hawkins  did  not  directly  yentnre  (i^ 
face  this  tempest.     He  allowed  his  enemy  to  leave ;  and  iriM#t 
the  suspicions  of  the  unfriendly  cabal  had  been  somewhat  IidUI^'ii 
watched  his  opportunity,  presented  himself  before  the  emperatf4 
with  a  splendid  toy^  as  he  terms  it,  and  urging  the  great  adva»»^ 
tages  which  his  kingdom  might  derive  from  the  proposed  OM 
mercial  intercourse,  obtained  an  order  for  the  vizier  to  prepan  t'^ 
decree,  in  terms  as  ample  as  the  former,  in  favour  of  the  BntuiL- 
These  tidings  were  immediately  circulated  throughout  the  hofltib' 
faction ;  an  express  was  despatched  to  Mocrib,  and  such  aotrritf 
exerted,  that,  after  the  decree  had  been  sealed  and  was  ready  to 
be  delivered,  the  sovereign  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  it    Tk 
succeeding  transactions  continued  to   present  the  same  nM. 
picture  of  imbecility  and  vacillation.     When  the  captain  eodl' 
find  a  friend  at  court,  or  seize  a  favourable  moment,  or  precwiii  ■  • 
some  valuable  gift,  he  appeared  again  on  the  eve  of  having  iD 
his   wishes   accomplished;   but  the  activity  of  his  advenMiioi 
always  produced  a  speedy  reverse.     During  the  whole  of  ihil 
time  he  suffered  much  annoyance  from  Abdul  Hassan,  the  prise 
minister  and  his  mortal  enemy,  who  at  court  carefully  exclncliBl 
him  from  the  space  within  the  red  rails,  the  scene  of  honour,  vA 
the  spot  where  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  monarch  uaar 
ally  occurred  :    And  though  he  could  not  altogether  withhold  tlM 
grant  of  territory  made  for  Hawkins'  subsistence,  he  contrived  to 
allot  it  in  a  district  so  disturbed  by  insurrection,  that  little,  or  ao 
revenue  could  be  drawn  from  it.     After  two  years  and  a  hal^ 
therefore,  of  sickening  and  fruitless  attendance,  the  English  oap^ 
tain  determined  to  take  his  leave.     On  the  2d  November  1611| 
he  departed,  not  only  without  obtaining  any  confirmation  of  cois- 
mercial  privileges,  but  even  without  a  letter  to  his  own  king,-: 
having  some  time  before,  with  the  deepest  indignation,  heard  from 
Abdul  Hassan,  that  it  was  unsuitable  to  the  greatness  of  the  MogiA 
emperor  to  write  to  so  petty  a  prince. 
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w  ymn  iflor,  ft  jms  detenniiied  to  make  an  attempt  to 
be  Briiiak  eflbin  in  India  on  a  more  aatiffiietory  looting, 
ding  oat  an  embaisj  direet  from  the  king,  with  ample 
ts  and  all  radi  einomatanoei  of  pomp  as  might  produce  an 
Bon  on  the  prood  oriental  potentate.  Sir  Thomas  Bee 
iog^  sailed  from  Gzavesend  on  the  24th  Janoary  1615| 
le  Lktk  and  Pepperoonii  eommanded  by  Captains  Peyton 
Mgfaton.  After  pasdng  along  the  eastern  ooast  of  Afriea, 
iMUng  at  Soootra,  he  arrived  in  September  at  Svrat, 
he  was  landed  in  great  pompy  with  eighty  men-at-arms, 
nrtmg  his  priirikges  as  ambassador  of  a  powerM  monarch, 
iped  in  a  great  measnre  the  ''  barbazons  seareh,"  as  well 
nous  exsetionw  nsnaUy  practised  on  merchants.  On  the 
tf  November  he  reached  Borhanpoor,  and  had  a  splendid 
ice  of  Prince  Parvea,  seoond  son  to  the  snltan,  who  in  this 
represented  the  Hogol  sovereignty,  thoogh  the  real  power 
with  Khan  Channa,  commander  of  the  forces.  The  yonng 
J  is  described  as  mounted  on  a  species  of  stage,  like  the 
kings  at  a  theatre ;  and  the  ambassador  expressing  a  wish 
ap,  was  told  that  neither  the  Grand  Turk  nor  the  King  of 
I  could  be  so  honoured.     On  his  requesting  a  seat,  he  was 

0  man  ever  sate  in  that  place.  The  prince,  however,  pro- 
to  admit  Sir  Thomas  presently  to  a  more  private  audience; 
luckily,  among  other  gifts,  his  highness  had  received  a  case 
les,  of  which  he  made  such  diligent  use  as  to  be  soon  wholly 
a  condition  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

the  Mogul  sovereign  was  then  resident  at  Ajmere,  Roe  pro- 

1  thither  through  the  country  of  the  Rajpoots.  On  his  way 
mired  the  situation  of  Ghittore,  which  he  compares  to  a 
of  wonderful  magnificence.  Above  a  hundred  temples, 
lofty  towers,  and  houses  innumerable,  were  seen  crowning 
fty  rock  on  which  it  stood;  but  it  was  at  this  time  entirely 
ed.  On  the  23d  December,  Sir  Thomas  arrived  at  Ajmere, 
!d  not  go  to  court  till  the  10th  January  1616,  when  he 
I  on  the  emperor  at  the  durbar,  or  place  of  public  audience. 
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He  delivered  the  royal  letter  and  presents,  and  met  ft 
so  cordial,  that  he  was  assured  no  other  ambassador,  ttther  TuA 
or  Persian,  had  ever  obtained  the  like.     At  the  next  interfimr Jbl 
was  allowed,  and  ever  afterwards  retained,  a  place  highw  iSum 
that  of  all  the  courtiers;  and  being  permitted  to  state  the  gnn^ 
ances  which  the  English  trade  suffered  at  Surat  and  Ahmedihii, 
was  assured  that  these  should  be  fully  redressed.     Many 
conferences  followed,  and  much  familiar  and  even  jocular 
sation  passed  between  the  ambassador  and  the  monarck    Sir 
Thomas  for  some  time  fondly  hoped  to  obtain  all  his  reqnea^  ImI 
soon  found  himself  opposed  by  the  same  hostile  cabal  that  M 
caused  so  many  reverses  to  Hawkins.     Mocrib  Khan,  the  notai 
enemy  of  England,  was  at  court,  where  he  was  supported  If 
Asoph  Khan,  who  had  now  succeeded  as  prime  minister,  and  If 
Churrum,   afterwards   Shah  Jehan,   then  the  favourite  mm  d  . 
Jehangire.     It  was  surprising  how  he  could  at  all  maintsin  Ul 
ground  against  such  powerful  adversaries,  who  produced  coatiawl 
fluctuations  in  the  mind  of  this  inconstant  prince;  but  theamlM' 
sador's  address  and  perseverance  at  last  enabled  him  to  proeiafi 
firman,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  which  had  been  promised  api 
expected.     He  even  received  a  letter  to  the  British  aovenigif 
addressed,  ''  Unto  a  king  rightly  descended  from  his  anoeitefl^ 
bred  in  military  affairs,  and  clothed  with  honour  and  justice." 

During  his  stay,  Sir  Thomas  had  a  good  opportunity  of  obMff* 
ing  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  this  court,  the  most  spLeaii 
perhaps  that  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind,  though  seanslf 
possessing  a  corresponding  share  of  polish  and  refinement    A 
remarkable  degree  of  publicity,  and  even  popularity,  seems  to  halt 
distinguished  all  its  proceedings.     The  emperor  spent  as  it  van 
his  whole  life  in  public.     In  the  morning  he  came  to  a  windonr 
overlooking  a  wide  plain,  and  exhibited  himself  to  a  numenNBl 
crowd  there  assembled.     At  noon  he  returned  to  the  same  pbMi 
where  he  was  entertained  with  combats  of  wild  beasts,  partiev- 
larly  of  elephants;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  seated  himself  in  the 
durbar,  the  regular  place  of  audience  for  all  who  presented  them- 
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§iwm  Hd.  hmimm     At  eight  in  tiiA  erening  he  oBoe  more  cp- 

pBMed  in  in  o|tai  eifM,  ealled  the  Chisel  Khena,  Where  he  spent 

ftelittB«U47  b  l^r  eid  eMy  ediivenation  with  hie  favomitee. 

bi  Ae^ioilhir,  tte  leyal  thraie  wimi  tturaniided  by  two  laooeerive 

lArigi)  Afl  iioieRiiMt  4(tf  whieh  endeied  a  plaee  for  the  amhas- 

-tfiHMiefleereKtfiteieyeiidpereoMof  the  first  distine^        The 

eMh  ftpeee  ^Wis  ffled  trHh  eUefa  of  Beoondary  dignity ;  while  a 

iMeHf^  acreattt  a  greater  dittiuice  Wfts  ass^ed  te  the  mnlti- 

Me(  ffi  ef  trhouiy  however,  ei^oyed  a  Aill  Tiew  of  hie  majest/e 

fiMai.    1\»  iUa  Amtine  the  emperor  was  completely  enslaved, 

■i  eoidl  not  be  eaccttsed  Hm*  a  dngle  day,  unless  he  were  siek  or 

%tUkj  wlkBh  It  was  neeessary  to  expUin;  bat  ^<two  days  no 

MMi  eift  etttttse.''    AH  the  stale-pMeeedings  and  ordinanees 

VM'eqaBBy  pbblie,  bebg  daily  written  down,  and  allowed  to  he 

>  fmui,  Ifaf  ia  trifling  fee.    Thns  every  event  and  resolution  was 

[  fciHiMfluly  Imewti  to  ell  the  people ;  isnd  even  Sir  Thomas' Eng- 

'  VhfMfaigs  were  seimdalized  by  seeing  the  most  secret  councils 

tf  te  prince,  and  his  changefbl  purposes,  ''  tossed  and  censured 

If  every  TBScaV 

Our  traveller,  on  several  occasions  of  gaiety  and  festival,  had 

o&er  opportunities  of  beholding  the  pomp  of  the  Mogul  court. 

It  consisted  chiefly  in  the  immense  profusion  of  precious  stones, 

irUeh  this  sovereign  made  it  his  aim,  by  presents,  purchase,  or 

pimder,  to  collect  from  every  quarter.   The  person  of  the  emperor 

««  high  anniversaries  was  not  only  covered,  but  completely  laden 

with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies.     Even  the  elephants,  when 

they  went  in  procession,  besides  having  all  their  trappings  richly 

gilded,  had  their  heads   adorned   with  valuable  jewels.     The 

tmbassador  was  particularly  dazzled,  after  the  monarch  had  taken 

the  field,  with  the  range  of  the  royal  tents  surrounded  by  a  wall 

half  a  mile  in  circuit.     Those  of  the  nobles  exhibited  the  most 

elegant  shapes  and  brilliant  variety  of  colours.     He  declares  it 

"one  of  the  greatest  rarities  and  magnificences"  he  ever  saw,  the 

thole  vale  resembling  a  beautiful  city.     But  amid  all  this  show 

we  see  few  or  no  traces  of  any  refined  or  intellectual  tastes.     On 
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the  sovereign's  birth-day,  his  chief  amusement  was  to  take  tvo 
boxes,  one  full  of  rubies,  and  the  other  of  gold  and  Bilker  almoi 
and  scatter  them  on  the  ground  in  presence  of  his  omrahB ;  whm 
these  mighty  lords  of  the  greatest  court  in  the  world  threw  Ambp 
selves  on  the  floor  and  scrambled  for  them  as  ehildren  do  ftr 
sugar-plums.  On  another  occasion,  much  delight  was  affxiU 
by  the  "  royal  weighing,"  at  which  time  the  emperor's  penoi^ 
arrayed  in  full  pomp,  was  put  into  the  scales,  first  against  n^eoi^ 
then  against  gold  and  jewels,  next  against  rich  cloths  and  spieei^ 
and,  lastly,  against  corn,  meal,  and  butter.  Intoxication,  oanU 
to  the  utmost  excess,  completed  the  circle  of  court  gaieties. 

The  view  given  by  both  these  travellers  of  the  charaetor  rf  ^ 
Jehangire  scarcely  accords  with  the  high  panegyrics  pranoaoflri 
by  the  oriental  writers.  His  feicility  and  kindness  of  ten^V 
appear  combined  with  so  much  of  weakness  and  vadllatiai  v 
nearly  to  have  unfitted  him  for  conducting  the  concerns  of  W 
great  an  empire.  Sir  Thomas  seems  to  describe  him  aoeoiala^f 
by  saying: — ^^  He  is  of  so  good  a  disposition,  that  he  suffien  i9 
men  to  govern,  which  is  worse  than  being  ill."  His  justice,  anl 
more  particularly  his  hatred  of  injustice,  which  Dow  so  higUy 
extols,  becomes  somewhat  equivocal,  when  we  find  it  chiefly  S^ 
played  in  confiscating  to  his  own  use  the  goods  of  suspected  isfi' 
viduals.  After  having  pronounced  Mocrib  Elhan  guilty,  vi 
seized  his  most  valuable  possessions,  there  was  a  strange  infiOi' 
sistency  in  restoring  him  to  his  government  and  to  full  3onfideiitt| 
and  being  swayed  by  his  advice  on  the  most  important  oocaeioMi 
It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  we  should  ascribe  tosuperstitSonff 
policy  the  absurd  caresses  which  he  was  seen  to  bestow  m  » 
miserable  fakir  or  beggar,  whom  he  conversed  with  for  an  hflWi 
took  in  his  arms  and  assisted  to  rise,  and  into  whose  laphefinil^ 
poured  a  hundred  rupees. 

The  last  years  of  this  sovereign's  life  were  spent  in  much 
misery;  and  it  was  still  his  fatal  passion  for Noor  Jehanby wUdi 
they  were  imbittered.  This  fair  but  haughty  favourite  governai 
him  entirely,  misled  his  easy  temper,  and  alienated  him  from  hn 
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eet  finendft    lAe  belief  preniled,  apparency  not  without  fimn- 

adSaOf  that  die  irai  itqdyiiig  to  niae  to  tbe  throne  Sheriari  her 

nm  ion,  to  Ae  pvqodiee  of  the  elder  branches  of  her  hnsbaod't 

bni]j;  and  this  wii  at  least  the  alleged  motive  of  the  fimnidable 

nbdlion  niaed  against  the  emperor  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  ablest  of 

Us  sbildreny  who  had  gained  great  reputation  and  inflnenee  by  a 

■weessful  war  in  the  Deeoan.    That  prince,  by  another  crime, 

j/tnA  his  way  to  the  throne.    Ghnsero,  his  elder  brother,  whose 

MMtQion  had  cheqoered  the  opening  of  Jehangire's  reign,  was 

lihsssd  fenn  his  long  confinement,  and  placed  under  the  shah's 

«re;  but  one  morning  his  &Toarite  wife  entered  his  tent  and 

hiad  him  weltering  in  his  Uood,  shed  by  an  assassin.     She 

flu  the  camp  and  city  with  her  cries:  Jehan  repaired  to  the 

^  and  by  the  deep  concern  he  expressed,  escaped  at  first  all 

i^idon;  yet  his  fimther  and  the  poblic  became  afterwards  con- 

nnod  that  the  gmh  of  this  murder  rested  upon  his  head. 

!I1ie  emperor,  in  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  was  now 

fheed,  had,  however,  a  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Mohabet 

Klum,  who  supported  his  crown  with  devoted  zeal,  and  whose 

^our  gained  for  him  repeated  victories  over  the  rebellious  Shah 

Jehan.     Even  when  that  prince  repaired  successively  to  Guzerat 

•nd  Bengal,  where  he  succeeded  in  raising  several  new  armies, 

Uohabet  still  pursued  him,  and  at  last  reduced  his  affairs  to  a 

desperate  condition.      When  this  commander,  however,  had  re- 

temed  to  court,  expecting  the  gratitude  due  for  such  signal  services, 

ie  found  a  complete  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his  sovereign. 

Soor  Jehan,  never  ceasing  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Jehangire, 

jomed  with  other  enemies  in  making  him  believe  that  this  virtuous 

guardian  of  his  throne  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  his 

deposition.     Mohabet,  soon  learning  how  affairs  stood  at  court, 

determined  not  to  sacrifice  himself  by  obeying  the  order  to  repair 

thither,  but  withdrew  to  his  castle  at  Rintimpour.     At  length, 

ifter  repeated  calls,  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  government, 

iccompanied,  however,  by  5000  brave  Eajpoot  cavalry,  whom  he 

eemed  sufiScient  to  secure  his  personal  safety.     He  found  the 
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emperor  encamped  near  Lahore;  bnt  on  approadiing  the  tentai^ 
met  tlie  moat  unworthy  reception,  being  ordered  to  adfinfie  ao  ^ 
farther  till  he  had  accounted  for  the  revenues  and  thepbmte  i 
which  had  come  into  his  possession.     Mohab^t,  though  TiitDOH^ 
was  proud;  hence  his  indignation  was  raised  to  the  higheit  pitai^ 
and  he  contrived,  and  immediately  executed  a  truly  bold  sdMOi 
The  army,  now  on  its  march  to  Gabul,  crossed  next  di^  ifci 
bridge  over  the  Jelum,  while  the  monarch,  who  dreaded 
lingered  behind  with  a  small  party  of  courtiers.     The 
then  pushed  forward  with  his  Eajpoots,  caused  one  detachmflBt  ll 
secure  the  bridge,  while  with  another  he  dashed  on  to  the  teotflf 
his  master.     Surrounded  by  five  hundred  of  these  troops,  whoM 
alighted  in  full  armour,  he  entered  with  a  countenance  pale  M 
determined.     The  omrahs  at  first  made  some  show  of 
but  yielded  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  amount  of  the  force 
assailed  them.     The  chief,  after  some  search,  found  Jehangin  it 
the  bathing-tent,  when  the  latter  immediately  exclaimed,  "  WW 
dost  thou  mean,  Mohabet  Khan?"     The  other  replied,  "  Fond 
by  the  machinations  of  my  enemies,  who  plot  against  my  lift^  I 
throw  myself  under  the  protection  of  my  sovereign."    Beiqg 
asked  the  object  of  the  armed  men  behind  him,  he  answeidlf 
"They  want  full  security  for  me  and  my  family,  and  without  it  ttajf 
will  not  retire."     Jehangire  denied  having  entertained  any  desigl 
against  his  life,  and  endeavoured  to  sooth  him;  when  the  other eb- 
served  that  this  was  his  usual  hour  of  hunting,  and  that  a  horse  im 
in  waiting.     The  emperor  saw  the  necessity  under  which  he  wH 
placed,  and  went,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  valiant  Hajpoots. 

Meantime  Noor  Jehan,  with  her  brother,  Asoph  Khan,  As 
prime  minister,  had  passed  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  io 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  oon* 
sternation  and  rage  of  that  proud  princess  on  learning  the  disastar 
which  had  befallen  her  husband.  After  consultation,  it  was  dete^ 
mined,  at  whatever  peril,  to  attack  Mohabet,  and  make  a  despento 
effort  for  the  release  of  their  sovereign.  The  broad  stream,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  crossed  in  the  fece  of  the  hostile  Rajpoots;  bat  tht 
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f  to  enooingo  btr  troopti  rode  into  the  current,  ezponng 
knelfiaaeaialQtttrfifaBeonfliot^  and  emptTing  finir  qpiren 
4tmfwn  wiA  ber  own  hand.  Three  of  her  elephant-driferB 
we  killed;  «ad  her  youthful  daoghteri  who  aecompanied  her, 
m  fvonded  in  the  aim.  The  BigpootSi  however,  attacked  the 
IPinl  partiea  aa  thejr  reached  the  shore,  and  snooeseiTely 
AAitod  them.  At  length  a  large  body,  headed  by  the  most 
ipDnit  of  the  omiaha,  eroeaed  at  a  dififerent  point,  and  came  upon 
AlbflDeay^a  rear,  Ihey  penetrated  nearly  to  the  emperor^a  tent, 
iM  was  piereed  with  nmneroiu  arrows,  and  his  person  was  only 
Maed  by  being  carefiilly  coTcred  with  shields.  But  Mohabet 
ktHj  restored  the  battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Noor 
JHia  fled  to  Lahore ;  whence^  by  letters  from  Jehangire,  she 
'KHindoeed  to  repair  to  his  camp.  Under  these  dreomstances, 
'V|>kaow  not  how  to  justify  the  resolution  formed  by  the  oon- 
#lNr<tf  potting  her  to  death*  He  even  extorted  the  imperial 
Vttnnt  to  that  e&ct;  when  the  artful  princess,  pretending  to 
^Init  to  her  hte^  solicited  one  interview  with  her  lord, — ^a 
icqnest  which  the  general  granted,  on  condition  that  it  should 
^e  place  in  his  own  presence.  She  entered  and  Btood  before 
W  husband  in  deep  silence,  "  her  beauty  shining  with  additional 
hstre  through  her  sorrow."  He  instantly  burst  into  tears,  and 
*8treated  so  earnestly  for  the  life  of  his  beloved  queen,  that  the 
victorious  chief  was  overcome,  and  acceded  to  his  wishes. 

Mohabet  now  carried  his  sovereign  into  Cabul,  treating  him 
^th  the  highest  respect,  maintaining  the  full  pomp  of  his  court, 
Sod  allowing  him  to  transact  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  state.  At 
length,  having  obtained  the  most  ample  promises  of  indemnity 
ind  future  favour,  he  proved  his  disinterestedness  by  resigning 
is  power,  setting  the  monarch  at  full  liberty,  and  retiring  into  a 
rivate  station.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety, 
he  emperor,  indeed,  was  capable  of  forgiving,  and  even  of 
irgetting ;  but  the  deepest  resentment  rankled  in  the  mind  of  his 
dy,  who  soon  began  to  demand  the  life  of  the  general,  though 
e  former  had  sufficient  sense  of  justice  to  repel  her  proposal  with 
p 
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indignatioD.  She  then  proceeded  to  form  plots  for  eAdang  M 
object  by  treachery.  Jehangire,  on  learning  these  designs,  g«fe 
information  to  the  intended  victim,  at  the  same  lime  owniiig  fail 
inability  to  afford  him  the  protection  to  which  he  liad  so  just  i 
claim.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  no  choice  was  left  him  M 
to  flee ;  and  the  man  who  had  so  lately  been  the  real  misfSTif 
this  great  empire  became  a  solitary  fugitive,  after  abandoniag  il 
his  property.  Noor  Jehan  immediately  seized  it,  and  ii  lb 
absence  obtained  an  entire  sway  over  the  mind  of  the  w&lk 
sovereign;  the  other  was  declared  a  rebel;  a  price  set  apoD  Ife 
head ;  and  a  diligent  search  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  him  thraick 
all  the  provinces. 

Asoph,  the  reigning  minister,  disapproved  of  his  t&tM% 
violence,  and  of  the  questionable  measures  into  which  she  fOfgi 
the  government,  but  knew  not  how  to  resist.  One  evenii^^  ate 
dark  he  was  informed  that  a  man  in  a  mean  dress  besougliftJi 
audience.  With  wonder  and  sympathy,  he  saw  before  him  ttl  * 
chief  who  had  so  lately  been  the  ruler  of  India.  They  witiilnt 
into  a  secret  cabinet;  and  Asoph  having  acknowledged  <h 
empress's  violence  and  the  miserable  weakness  of  JehangiN^ 
Mohabet  urged,  that  the  only  chance  for  having  the  emfOS 
governed  with  a  firm  hand  would  be  obtained  by  raising  to  As 
throne  Shah  Jehan,  the  same  man  of  whom  he  himself  hadsollMf 
been  the  determined  enemy.  The  other,  after  some  considenfioSi 
concurred  in  his  views,  and  a  communication  with  the  royal  yonfli 
was  immediately  opened;  but  several  circumstances  snspeaU 
the  execution  of  this  project  till  it  was  rendered  nnnecessaij  Ij 
the  illness  of  the  emperor.  An  asthmatic  complaint  under  wUok 
he  laboured  being  severely  aggravated  by  a  residence  in  the  ooU 
climate  of  Cashmere,  he  expired  on  the  9th  November  16S7, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  doubtful  reputation. 

Jehangire  left  only  two  sons.  Shah  Jehan  and  Shaiiar,  to  As 
latter  of  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  crown;  but  Mohabet  tad 
Asoph  took  immediate  steps  for  the  elevation  of  the  former,  tad 
before  that  prince  could  arrive  from  the  Deccan,  his  competitor 
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r,  and  deprived  of  right  The  new 
r,  oan^diBg  the  etpital,  immediatelj  adopted  tbe  meet 
lmdfideai9«fiiBle  to  Mean  bimadf  against  ft  rivaL  Heeanaed 
ait  oolgr  Ub  Imthart  bat  all  his  nephews  who  were  alive,  to  be 
yat'Ao  daafli^  and  there  remained  not  m  drop  of  the  bkx)d  of 
Itianpc^^eaDB^  what  flowed  in  hii  own  and  his  children's  vmns. 
iIEMb  berribke  tngedj  has  been  palliated  as  founded  on  oriental 
Hepsdent;  yet  thoogh  in  Eastern  courts  fraternal  enmities  h«te 
mUfOj  been  ftta],  Hindottan  had  affiwded  no  instance  of  such  n 
imM  pioseriptioik  Nw  coold  Jehan  £ul  to  foresee  that  this 
ipd^  example  was  likely  to  be  followed,  if  not  against  himself 
(ilit  aetnaUj  wa»^in  some  degree,  at  least  against  those  in  whose 
,lMl(ue*lia  wasmoat  deeply  interested. 

.:  3b  dipnoi  evea escape  the  danger  of  an  immediate  claimant 
^.tfae:  empive.  Lodi,  an  omrah  of  distingoislied  spirit  and 
iHhaTi  and  who  boaated  n  descent  from  the  Patan  emperors  of 
lafia,  had  been  employed  as  commander  of  the  army  in  the 
Dseean.  In  this  capacity  he  was  opposed  to  Shah  Jehan,  and 
Wing,  when  the  throne  became  vacant,  attached  himself  to 
Siariar,  obstracted  and  even  insulted  the  new  sovereign  on 
his  way  to  Agra.  The  prince  sent  an  army  against  him,  but 
with  liberal  offers  in  case  of  submission.  Lodi  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Malwa ;  whence, 
en  a  mandate  frx)m  the  imperial  court,  he  repaired  to  the  capital. 
At  the  first  audience,  however,  he  was  received  with  such  marked 
disrespect,  as  showed  that  some  hostile  purpose  was  meditated. 
Azmnt  his  son  even  drew  his  sword ;  a  tumult  ensued,  and  the 
omrah  hastened  to  his  own  house,  which  was  capable  of  defence, 
where  he  shut  himself  np  with  three  hundred  followers.  Thus 
enck)sed,  however,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  his  situation  seemed 
desperate,  and  he  was  agitated  with  the  most  perplexing  emo- 
tions. Suddenly  a  scream  was  heard  from  the  apartment  of  the 
females,-— he  rushed  in,  and  saw  them  weltering  in  their  blood. 
In  the  prospect  of  captivity  and  dishonour,  with  that  desperate 
fidelity  not  nnfrequently  displayed  by  Hindoo  females,  they  had 
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plunged  the  sword  into  their  own  breasts.  At  the  sight  his  niimi^ 
was  worked  up  almost  to  phrensy.  He  sprang  on  horsehaek  witt 
his  two  sons,  caused  his  men  to  follow  him  sounding  inunpsl^ 
while  he  himself  called  aloud,  '*  I  will  awaken  the  fyrant  wilk 
the  sound  of  my  departure,  but  he  shall  tremble  at  my  letnn.' 
A  hot  pursuit  was  immediately  commenced;  yet  he  would 
distanced  his  pursuers,  had  not  the  stream  of  the  Chumbol,  As 
flowing  rapidly  and  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  arrested  his  piQgmi. 
Overtaken  by  a  greatly  superior  force  he  was  obliged  to  phngl 
into  the  stream,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore,  but  not  witiiiik 
losing  the  greater  number  of  his  followers,  among  wlumi  WM 
Azmut,  his  favourite  son.  He  pushed  onward,  however,  to  thl 
Deccan,  where  he  openly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  ni^ 
besides  collecting  his  own  adherents,  engaged  the  kings  of  G«t 
conda  and  Yisiapour  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Mogul,  lif 
whose  overwhelming  power  they  had  long  been  oppressed.  SU 
Jehan  was  so  deeply  alarmed  that  he  hastened  to  the  theitnflf 
war;  but  not  being  disposed  to  take  the  field  in  person,  yet  aMl 
to  intrust  the  command  to  any  single  chief,  he  sent  detached  corpi 
under  Eradut  Khan  and  other  generals  to  attack  the  CGmUari 
forces  at  different  points.  Lodi  being  nominated  generalisnnM^ 
conducted  his  operations  with  such  valour  and  skill  that  he  btflsl 
all  the  efforts  of  the  invader.  Shah  Jehan,  greatly  mortified,  it 
length  committed  the  entire  conduct  of  the  war  to  Asopfa,  lA* 
brought  to  it  talents  and  a  reputation  of  the  first  order.  Hisffiy 
name  struck  the  confederates  with  such  terror  that  they  imme- 
diately retreated.  The  insurgent  chief,  with  only  the  tnwpi 
personally  attached  to  himselfj  determined  to  try  the  fbrtuiie  d 
battle;  but  it  proved  adverse.  The  King  of  Golconda  instaady 
began  to  treat  with  the  emperor;  and  Lodi,  well  aware  thattltt 
first  article  would  be  the  delivery  of  his  own  person,  lost  no  tin» 
in  withdrawing  from  his  territory.  Shah  Jehan  endeavoured  to 
shut  against  him  all  the  passes  leading  into  Hindostan;  yet  the 
fugitive  chief  evaded  all  his  precautions,  and  with  a  chosen  band, 
who  remained  faithful  in  every  extremity,  found  his  way  into  the 
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Ugh  eomiliy  of  Milwik  The  emperor  immeduttely  directed  Ab- 
dallah,  one  of  his  offieen,  to  pnrBoe  him  with  ten  UioaMnd  horse. 
Lo£)  neekenad  by  the  fttftieks  which  he  encoontered  in  his  march, 
iillBiigiih  fimnd  this  powerfbl  body  pressing  dose  behind;  while 
Asii,  his  eldiest  son,  had  fallen  in  endeavoiiring  to 
his  letraat  His  troop  was  reduced  to  thirty,  so  closely 
in  as  to  exdude  all  hope.    Seeing  a  strong  detachment 

of  iha  enemy  advaneei  he  called  together  these  fiuthful  followers, 
;  ill  after  eatpsessing  the  wannest  gratitude  for  their  adheronce  to 

litt.aniid  so  many  calamities,  begged  as  a  last  foyonr  that  they 
'■  mid  ab  longer  ding  to  a  canse  devoted  to  ruin,  bat  each  seek 
[.  Vm  own  safety.  They  barst  into  tears,  and  declared  their  deter- 
\  aiastioB  to  duue  his  &te  to  the  last.  He  silently  gave  the  signal 
I  tifillowy  and  sparred  his  horse  against  the  enem^  A  ball  pierced 
I  Hi  broast,  and  his  thirty  gallant  companions  fill  aroand  him. 
f  ftdi  Jehan  reemYed  the  tidings  with  nnboonded  exaltation,  not 

liwpoiod  with  the  generons  sympathy  which  was  dae  to  the 

idoor  and  misfortanes  of  his  fallen  rivaL 

The  emperor,  thus  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  sceptre, 
added  another  to  the  list  of  princes  who,  after  seizing  it  by  crimes 
and  Tiolence,  wielded  it  with  firmness  and  justice.  The  stern- 
ness of  his  temper  was  now  employed  in  overawing  the  haughty 
ykeroys,  and  guarding  the  people  against  oppression.  He  derived, 
doubtless,  much  aid  from  the  wise  counsels  of  A  soph  Kban  and 
Mohabet,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fits  of  jealousy,  he  con- 
tinued to  employ.  Sometimes  their  intercession  softened  the 
extreme  rigour  of  his  justice,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Rajah 
of  Bandelcund,  whom  he  had  ordered  for  execution.  When 
Mohabet  pleaded  for  the  life  of  the  guilty  chief,  the  monarch  not 
only  granted  it,  but  restored  him  to  his  full  dignity.  At  one 
time,  though  wholly  indifferent  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  he 
was  so  provoked  by  the  manifold  absurdities  of  the  Hindoo  wor- 
ship, that  he  began  to  make  it  an  object  of  persecution;  but,  seeing 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  clung  to  their  proscribed 
ritual,  he  became  sensible  of  his  error,  and  resumed  the  system  of 
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toleration  which  his  family  had  been  accustomed  to  extend  tai 
both  creeds. 

Had  there  been  a  theatre  open  for  foreign  conquest,  Shall  Jehu  I 
would  probably  have  been  ambitious  of  that  glory;  bat  the 
was  now  so  extensive,  and  all  its  enemies  at  so  great  ft 
that  such  projects  must  have  been  carried  on  under  many  £^ 
advantages.     He  led  armies,  however,  into  the  Deoean,  taf 
reduced  its  princes  to  a  humbler  state  of  vassalage  than  hdm. 
He  also  sent  expeditions  against  Candahar  and  Balkh,  on  ttr 
western  and  north-western  frontiers;  but  the  war  was  waged  widt 
difficulty  in  those  remote  and  mountainous  regions,  while  fk 
vigorous  rule  of  the  Persian  princes,  Abbas  and  Sefi,  rendendit 
impossible  to  make  any  permanent  impression  in  that  quntv. 
On  the  east,  ind^d,  he  added  to  the  empire  the  rude  proviofledf 
Assam, — a  precarious  acquisition  of  no  very  great  value. 

To  this  prince  India  is  indebted  for  the  most  splendid  tai 
elegant  monuments  of  architecture  with  which  it  is  tsapiyn 
adorned.  At  New  Delhi,  which  he  made  his  residenoBi  al 
called,  from  himself.  Shah  Jehanpoor,  he  erected  a  palace  of  ni 
granite,  considered  by  Bishop  Heber  one  of  the  noblest  he  m» 
saw,  and  far  superior  to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  The  gatewij 
in  particular  is  finely  ornamented.  The  Jumma  Musjed,  ioo^  ib 
the  same  city,  is  a  magnificent  mosque,  not  excelled  byanyotfaflr 
in  India.  But  all  his  erections  were  surpassed  by  the  mansoleBm 
called  the  Taj  Mahal,  raised  at  Agra  in  honour  of  Noor  JdMi 
his  favourite  queen.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  pM* 
cious  stones,  and  forms  a  quadrangle  of  a  hundred  and  nMj 
yards,  with  a  lofty  dome  seventy  feet  in  diameter  rising  from  As 
centre.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  higU^ 
cultivated  garden.  The  construction  is  said  to  have  cost  Ae 
immense  sum  of  £750,000 ;  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  the 
finest  edifice  in  the  empire. 

This  reign  flowed  on  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  mosi 
smooth  and  prosperous  tenor.  The  emperor  lost  his  valnaUs 
ministers  Asoph  and  Mohabet;  but  this  only  induced  him  to 
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wffkf  9m%  Jitmly  to  poUie  busiiMss,  whieh  be  contmned  to 
admbiiBtar  to.ttd  entire  taiiifiietioii  of  the  natioii*    His  felidty 
1  oiM»id;lijf  pcwwMiing  fimr  soni,  whose  aocomplishiiients, 
,  fitted  ibem  to  adorn  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
qEsHfirei^  and  to  be  the  idols  of  the  people.    As  the  most  perfect 
.  brtween  them  and  him,  he  placed  them  in  all 
f  which  they  filled  both  honooraUy  and  ably. 
Bat  when  they  grew  to  manhood  it  was  impossible  to  prerent 
vMaljealoasMB&om  arising.    Each  began  to  contemplate,  in  the 
«Wt?o£hia>pareittfs  death,  a  straggle  lor  the  vacant  sovereignty; 
ial  earik  anticipated  to  that  oocorxence  either  a  throne  or  a  grave. 
Il«%?t&ci  fivronrite  of  the  aged.monareh,  was  kept  near  his  person, 
ttd  Ibr  -hinfc  the  snocassion.  was  destined.    He  was,  perhaps,  the 
t  of  the  fumly,  shunning  the  lioentions  indulgences 
to  a  court,  and  employing  his  leisure  In  the  cultivation 
I  jfiJattefs;  fant  in  action  he  was  hasty  and  impetuous.    Si^jah, 
Iriaptaoos,  yet  mild  and  also  brave,  held  the  government  of 
BflBgaL     Morad,  magnificent,  proud,  daring,  delighting  in  war 
lid  danger,  commanded  in  Guzerat    There  was  yet  a  fourth,  of 
t  character  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  his  brothers,  or  from 
viist  is  usually  found  in  the  bosom  of  royalty.     Aurengzebe 
naintained  a  reserved  deportment,  rejecting  pleasure,  and  devoting 
himself  to  business  and  public  afiGurs  with  an  intensity  like  that 
of  one  who  was  to  raise  himself  from  a  low  condition  by  his  own 
exertions.     Another  circumstance  gave  a  peculiar  stamp  to  his 
parsnits  and  destiny.     The  princes  of  the  house  of  Akbar  had 
scarcely  made  even  a  profession  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  though 
it  was  zealously  maintained  by  their  armies  and  great  lords.   They 
seem  to  have  viewed  religion  itself  with  a  careless  indifference, 
diiefly  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  studiously 
avoided  making  it  any  ground  of  distinction  among  the  various 
classes  of  their  subjects.     He,  on  the  contrary,  had  adopted  the 
Arabian  creed  in  all  its  rigour;  conforming  strictly  to  its  obser- 
vances, and  professing  himself  more  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of 
A  saint  and  fakir  than  of  a  great  monarch.     He  thereby  made 
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himself  odious  to  the  Indian  population ;  bat  the  Modem  chiefii^- 
who  wielded  the  military  power,  hailed  the  appearance  of  ft  80?i^ 
reign  that  had  renounced  the  scandalous  negligence  of  his  anoes*  i 
tors,  and  identified  himself  with  them  upon  this  important  Balgeot/  i 
Having  commanded  also  for  a  long  time  the  troops  in  the  Deoeia^' 
the  main  theatre  of  war,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ft  better 
disciplined  army,  and  had  acquired  more  military  skilli  than  nj 
other  of  the  princes. 

This  state  of  things,  however  painful  and  alarming,  might  hstt 
been  of  long  duration,  had  not  a  sudden  and  severe  illness  seisad 
the  emperor.  He  continued  insensible  during  several  days,  ail 
no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Dara,  by  his  dine- 
tion,  immediately  assumed  the  government,  and  administered  it 
as  if  he  were  already  on  the  throne.  In  particular,  he  showed! 
very  jealous  feeling  towards  his  brothers,  prohibiting  all  oommt 
nication  with  them,  seizing  their  papers,  and  sending  into  ezOe 
all  the  omrahs  attached  to  their  interest.  Thus  he  precipitiieli 
and  in  some  measure  justified,  the  hostile  measures  to  which  Aflf 
were  of  themselves  but  too  much  disposed.  Notwithstanding  everf 
precaution,  they  obtained  information  of  their  father's  illness,  aai 
were  even  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  already  dead.  They  iniiie> 
diately  entered  upon  a  line  of  conduct,  professedly  prompted,  Ml 
by  ambition,  but  by  regard  for  their  personal  safety.  Sujab,  is 
Bengal,  first  put  his  troops  in  motion;  and  soon  after  Morad,  h 
Guzerat,  communicated  to  Aurengzebe  the  recent  events,  invitiig 
him  to  unite  in  counteracting  the  obvious  designs  of  their  relatiie; 
in  which  views  that  ambitious  prince  readily  concurred. 

Meantime  Shah  Jehan,  beyond  all  expectation,  obtained  ft  eoDoe 
plete  recovery,  and  Dara,  in  the  most  dutifiil  manner,  resigned 
back  into  his  father's  hands  the  reins  of  empire.  This  intelli- 
gence was  instantly  conveyed  to  Sojah,  and  a  hope  expreeeed 
that  the  measures  which  he  had  taken,  solely  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  death,  would  be  discontinued.  But  he  had  gone 
too  far ;  the  flame  of  ambition  was  kindled  in  his  breast ;  he 
affected  disbelief  of  the  statement,  and  even  treated  as  forgeries 
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the  letters  irUdi  die  wvereigii  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand. 
Being  met|  howefer,  on  the  benki  of  the  Ganges  by  SolimAn,  the 
ton  off  Deni  e  youth  of  distinguished  talents,  he  was  totally  de- 
fwted,  and  obUged  to  shut  himself  np  in  the  fortress  of  MoDghtr, 
vheie  lie  was  doidy  invested.  Meanwhile  the  expeditum  from 
fte  aoodi  assnmtfd  a  more  fermidable  character. 

Amengxcbe  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  invitation  of  his 
kother,  and  hastened  to  join  him  with  all  the  forces  he  was  able 
tieaDect  Bnti  oonsdoas  that  he  viewed  Morad  ako  as  a  rival, 
mi  was  likdy  to  ezeite  in  his  mind  a  similar  feeling,  he  used 
wsiy  fidse  and  flattering  eaqnression  which  coald  inspire  with 
ciBiikncie  his  naturally  open  and  nnsnspicioas  heart  He  pro- 
ftsnd  to  consider  him  as  alone  fitted  for  the  throne  of  Hindostan, 
tsiHiieh  he  was  called  by  the  desire  of  the  peo]^  and  as  one  to 
ihose  elevation  it  wooU  be  his  pride  to  contribute,  though  his 
ssa  wish  was  only  to  find  some  tranquil  retirement,  where  he 
m^  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  reh'gions  contemplation. 
iWiaps  there  was  not  another  individual  in  Uindostan,  knowing 
the  parties,  who  could  have  been  deceived  by  such  language ;  but 
so  great  was  the  vanity  and  credulity  of  Morad,  that  Aurengzebe 
blew  he  might  confidently  use  it.  The  two  princes,  with  their 
armies,  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  crossed  that  river,  and 
totally  defeated  Jeswunt  Singh,  the  Hajpoot  chief,  who,  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  commanded  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry. 

Shah  Jehan  learned  these  events  with  the  deepest  dismay.  He 
saw  the  formidable  character  of  the  rebellion,  and  dreaded  that, 
whatever  the  issue  might  be,  he  himself  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
crushed.  He  therefore  used  all  his  power  to  support  his  destined 
heir,  and  even  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  take  the  field  along 
with  him,  though  he  was  unfortunately  persuaded  to  give  up  his 
intention.  Orders  were  sent  to  Solim&n  to  grant  favourable 
terms  to  Sojah,  and  to  hasten  against  the  more  dangerous  enemy, 
and  Dara  was  strongly  advised  to  await  his  arrival  with  a  large 
reinforcement.  That  prince  accordingly  placed  bis  army,  con- 
sisting of  100,000  horse,  in  a  strong  position  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Chnmbul,  which  commanded  Hie  approach  to  Agrm,  and 
covered  his  camp  with  a  powerful  line  of  intrenchments.     Wlun 
the  confederates  advanced,  and  saw  his  force  thus  postedf  ^bej 
felt  considerable  embarrassment.      Morad,   with  characteaebtio 
ardour,  proposed  to  attempt  forcing  the  lines ;  but  this  undertak- 
ing appeared  too  hazardous  to  the  cautious  prodenoe  of  Aunnf- 
zebe.      Having  obtained  information  of  a   pass  tlmragh  the 
mountains,  by  which  the  enemy's  position  might  be  turned,  wai 
leaving  only  the  appearance  of  a  camp  to  deceive  his  advawf, 
he  effected  his  object,  and  marched  upon  Agra.     The  imperial 
Keutenant  had  then  only  the  alternative  of  abandoning  that  coi- 
tal or  of  giving  battle,  and  his  ardent  spirit  impelled  him  to  preftr 
the  latter.    This  engagement,  which  decided  the  Eeite  of  the  Mogd 
empire,  is  related  by  historians  in  a  manner  very  confbaed,  ail 
seemingly  much  darkened  by  oriental  exaggeration.    It  is  asseriri 
that,  after  various  changes  of  fortune  on  either  side,  the  whokaf 
both  armies  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  only  a  thousand  horse  Joist 
Dara,  and  a  hundred  under  Aurengzebe ;  and  that,  when  the  bttv 
had  given  up  all  hope,  a  retrograde  movement  by  his  brotho^s 
elephant,  and  the  circumstance  of  that  commander  being  indnod 
to  dismount,  struck  dismay  into  his  troops,  and  caused  his  total 
defeat.     The  following  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  ml 
events  which  marked  this  important  scene.     The  two  prinapd 
divisions  were  commanded  by  Morad  and  Aurengzebe ;  and  tin 
former,  opposed  to  Dara,  was  attacked  with  such  impetnontj, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  exertions  his  line  mi 
broken,  he  himself  wounded,  and  his  life  in  danger.     His  aUyt 
meantime,  after  a  very  obstinate  struggle,  completely  de&stri 
and  put  to  flight  the  force  with  which  he  had  to  contend ;  tiMBt 
wheeling  round,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  other  wing,  restored  the 
battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  confederate  armies  advanced  upon  Agra,  where  Mond 
being,  moat  conveniently  for  Aurengzebe,  confined  with  bis 
wounds,  the  entire  command  devolved  upon  himself.  His  first 
care  was  to  send  an  emissary  to  corrupt  the  troops  of  Solimin,  in 
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wliioh  he  muOf  ■oBceeiM,  or  rather  they  oomipted  themselTes 
bj  ftDown^  4te  iNil  Anatie  system  of  goiiigoferto  the  pros- 
pwom  perty.  His  neoLt  anxiety  was  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
Mtm^M  penon.  This  was  a  measore  both  delicate  and  difficolt, 
ftr  the  ftftiAed  pelaoe  in  wluoh  Shah  Jehan  resided  was  capable 
olwtthstasiding  a  long  siege,  which,  pressed  by  a  son  against  his 
paienl^'a  monaieh  so  popular  and  highly  respected,  wonld  hare 
fhecd  him  in  a  Tcry  odioos  position.  It  was  most  desirable, 
fcrolhrD,  ib  ellMt  his  ptnpose  by  stratagem ;  but  he  had  to  deal 
wiih^meTMfaait  in  all  the  wiles  of  policy,  and  in  all  the  forms  of 
httum  deceit  Determining,  however,  to  make  the  trial,  he  sent 
i  meaaengar  to  the  emporor,  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  sitoa- 
tisBrinwhichheibiind  himself,  assuring  him  (jiat  he  still  retained 
A  the  atbetion  of  a  son,  and  the  lo3ralty  of  a  subject  Shah 
Man  gave  Toy  small  credit  to  these  professions,  yet  he  resolved 
tartsmporiae,  and  sent  his  fivronrite  daoghter,  Jehanara,  to  visit 
hsr  brothers,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  affidrs  really  stood. 
She  went  first  to  Morad,  who,  knowing  her  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Dara,  received  her  with  very  slender  courtesy. 
The  ofiended  princess  returned  to  her  palanquin,  and  was  hasten- 
ing out  of  the  camp  when  she  met  Aurengzebe,  who  saluted  her 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  complained  of  her  having 
hdd  so  little  communication  with  him,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to 
enter  his  tent.  He  there  professed  the  deepest  remorse  for  the 
eondnct  into  which  he  had  been  hurried,  and  his  anxiety  by  any 
means  to  make  reparation.  He  even  expressed  a  willingness  to 
esponse  the  cause  of  Dara,  were  it  not  that  it  already  appeared 
qmte  desperate.  Jehanara  was  thus  induced  to  lay  open  all  the 
resonrces  of  that  prince,  and  to  name  the  chiefs  who  remained 
still  attached  to  him,  disclosing  to  her  brother  many  most  impor- 
tant state-secrets,  of  which  he  afterwards  fully  availed  himself. 
He  then  declared  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied,  promising  to 
second  all  her  views,  and  added,  that  in  two  days  the  emperor 
wdold  see  at  his  feet  his  repentant  son. 

Jehanara  now  hastened  to  her  father  with  this  joyful  intelli- 
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gence.     But  the  monarch  did  not  place  full  reliance  on  these  p:ro- 
fessions ;  yet,  believing  that  Aurengzebe  really  intended  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  his  person.     He  was  not  aware  that  he  was  playing  the 
game  of  treachery  with  one  who  possessed  skill  superior  to  hii 
own.     This  other  sent  an  humble  message,  representing  that  tk 
guilty  are  always  timid, — that  being  scarcely  able  to  conceive  ham 
crimes  such  as  his  could  be  forgiven,  he.  could  in  no  way  be 
reassured,  unless  his  son  Mohammed  were  allowed  previously,  inik 
a  small  guard,  to  enter  the  palace.     Shah  Jehan  was  so  bent  OB 
his  object,  and  so  convinced  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  pro- 
posal was  made,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  agree  to  it.     The  yoatk 
entered,  and  being  cordially  received,  stationed  his  party  in  a  con* 
venient  situation.     But  his  eager  eye  soon  discovered  a  lai^e 
body  of  troops  occupying  a  very  suspicious  position.     He  went  to 
the  emperor  and  stated  the  apprehension  to  which  this  cireOD- 
stance  could  not  fail  to  give  rise,  observing,  that  unless  these  hub 
were  removed,  he  must  immediately  inform  his  father,  who  wcM 
then  probably  renounce  his  intended  visit.     The  old  man,  still 
credulous,  and  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  rather  than  fifl 
in  his  object,  consented  that  the  soldiers  should  quit  the  palaoO) 
thus  rendering  Mohammed  and  his  party  its  real  masters.    Then 
indeed  it  was  announced  that  Aurengzebe  had  mounted  his  horBO 
and  was  approaching  with  his  retinue.   The  monarch  seated  himself 
on  his  throne  in  the  highest  exultation,  expecting  to  see  the  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  his  schemes  and  hopes.    He  soon  learned, 
however,  that  his  son,  instead  of  entering  the  presence,  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Akbar.     Considering 
this  as  a  decided  slight  to  himself,  he  indignantly  asked  Moham- 
med, "  What  means  Aurengzebe  by  this  behaviour  ?  "     The  other 
deliberately  answered,   "  My  father  never  intended  to  visit  tho 
emperor." — "  Then  why  are  you  here  ?" — "  To  take  charge  of  the 
citadel."     Shah  Jehan  saw  at  once  the  abyss  into  which  he  had 
plunged  himself,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  fruitless  invective  and 
self-reproach,  which  induced  his  grandson  to  withdraw.     On  sober 
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reHection  lie  sent  again  for  the  youth,  and,  painting  the  miseries 
of  his  condition,  nrged  the  most  pressing  entreaties  that  the  prince 
would  restore  to  him  his  liberty,  promising  in  reward  even  the 
empire  of  India,  which  his  inflacnce  with  the  army  and  people 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure.  Mohammed  appeared  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  but  then,  hastening  out  of  the  apartment,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  subsequent  solicitation. 

Atirengzebe  had  now  only  Morad  to  dispose  of,  and  from  that 
quarter  he  had  not  much  to  apprehend,  though  this  prince,  having 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  had  repaired  to  Agra,  and  resumed 
the  command  of  the  army.  His  brother  received  him  with  the 
warmest  congratulations,  saluted  him  emperor,  and  declared  all 
his  wishes  to  be  now  fulfilled,  since  he  had  succeeded  in  raising 
80  deserving  a  ruler  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  For  himself 
.  he  wished  only  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  which  he 
was  intent  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  religion.  The  other,  after  some  affected  opposition,  gave  his 
consent,  thinking  himself  too  happy  that  his  relative  should  thus 
voluntarily  retire.  This  farce  having  been  successfully  acted,  the 
ruin  of  Morad  was  secretly  prepared ;  and  the  design  soon  be- 
came so  obvious,  that  even  his  credulous  spirit  could  no  longer  be 
beguiled.  His  friends  assured  him  that  the  preparations  for  the  visit 
to  Mecca  were  sufficient  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  India ;  that 
by  ample  largesses  Aurengzebe  was  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
soldiery;  and,  in  short,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  securing  his 
own  safety.  Being  at  last  undeceived,  he  determined  to  employ 
against  his  brother  his  own  weapons  of  treachery.  He  invited  bini  to 
a  splendid  banquet,  where  everything  was  prepared  for  his  death  ; 
but  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  guest  discerning  something  suspi- 
cious, he  pretended  a  sudden  illness,  and  hastily  withdrew,  with- 
out exciting  any  suspicion  of  the  motive.  On  the  contrary,  Morad 
soon  after  accepted  his  invitation  to  an  entertainment,  in  winch 
the  finest  musicians,  and  the  most  beautiful  damsels  that  India 
could  afford,  were  studiously  assembled.  The  host,  laying  aside 
his  austerity,  invited  to  gaiety  and  indulgence  this  voluptuous 
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prince,  who  yielded  to  the  sedactioni  and,  after  rebelling  in  Imaiiy, 
fell  asleep  in  the  tent.  He  then  sent  in  some  of  his  moat  n- 
scrupulous  partisans,  who  proceeded  to  bind  their  vietiiii.  The 
prince  awoke,  made  violent  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  caUing  ftr 
his  sword,  which  had  been  taken  away ;  when  his  brother,  liftni; 
a  curtain,  exclaimed, — *^  He  has  no  choice  but  death  or  snbiini* 
sion;  despatch  him  if  he  resists/'  Morad,  after  ventiiig  load 
reproaches,  yielded  to  his  fate,  and  was  immediately  oonve^ned  • 
prisoner  to  Agra. 

Aurengzebe,  having  thus  overcome  every  obstacle,  conaidenilit 
now  time  **  to  exalt  the  imperial  umbrella  over  his  head."    fle 
felt,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  taking  a  step  so  inooi' 
sistent  with  all  his  professions,  and  especially  with  that  of  bs    ; 
being  entirely  devoted  to  religious  retirement  and  abstraction.   B   , 
was  contrived  that  his  Mends  should  come  forward  to  urge  upon 
him  the  important  duty  of  sacrificing  his  ease  and  pioos  lesoli- 
tions  for  the  public  good,  and  of  submitting  to  this  painful  neoei- 
sity.     In  due  time  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  though  be 
adhered  so  fisir  to  his  former  character  as  to  suppress  all  the  poop 
with  which  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  usually  attendd* 
But  the  shouts  of  the  people  reached  the  ears  of  the  captn* 
monarch,  who  felt  assured  that  something  fatal  to  himself  bil 
been  determined.     He  asked  Jehanara  to  go  and  inquire;  yflt 
immediately  recalled  her,  lest  she  should  see  the  head  of  Dm 
exposed  to  public  view.     She,  however,  soon  learned  and  ooo- 
municated  to  him  the  real  HacL    The  unfortunate  sovereign  roM, 
walked  through  the  room  in  silence,  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
figure  of  a  crown  suspended  over  his  head,  said, — "  Take  amj 
that  bauble ; — ^yet  stay,  this  would  be  owning  the  right  of  Aureng- 
zebe.''    After  standing  long  involved  in  thought,  he  said, — ^^  The 
new  emperor,  Jehanara,  has  prematurely  mounted  the  thronei 
He  should  have  added  the  murder  of  a  father  to  the  other  crimes 
which  have  raised  him  so  high."     It  was  now  announced  that 
Mohammed  wished  to  be  admitted,  that  he  might  state  the  leasoos 
which  had  induced  the  victor  to  mount  the  throne;  bat  the  de- 
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graded  ruler  indignantly  replied, — *^  Fathers  have  been  deposed 
by  their  sons ;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  Aurengzebe  to  insult  the 
misfortones  of  a  parent  What  motives  but  his  ambition  has  the 
rebel  for  assuming  the  empire?  To  listen  to  his  excuses  would 
be  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  conduct/' 

Aurengzebe,  smarting  under  remorse  for  the  step  to  which  his 
bdd  ambition  had  irresistibly  impelled  him,  and  having  indeed  very 
little  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  did  not  press  the  unwelcome 
explanation.  He  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes, 
haying  deceived  and  vanquished  one  of  the  ablest  monarchs  of  the 
East.  He  did  not  therefore  push  his  triumph  any  farther,  and 
nuuntained  his  father  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  strict  confine- 
ment indeed,  but  honoured  and  respected. 
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CHAPTBB  IX. 

AURENGZEBE — DECLINE  OJf  THE  MOGUL  OTNASTT. 

Anrengzebe  opposed  bj  his  Brothers,  Dara  and  St:Oah--D«fest  of  Sa^Bh-XStftan 
•Death  of  Dara— Defection  of  the  Prince  Hohammed,  who  Is  obliged  to  muwi 
Death  of  Si^ah— Anrengzebe's  Treatment  of  Shah  Jehan— His 
of  Mognl  Government— Anecdotes  famished  by  Bernler— Danger  of  PersIaB 
Insorrectlon— Distorbance  in  Cabul— Conquest  of  the  Deccao— Rise  of  tb» 
Power— Exploits  of  Seyajee— His  Death  and  Character— Sambflf]ee*8  Beign  an 
Character  of  the  Mahratta  Armies— Bigotry  of  Anrengzebe— His  Death  and 
Shah  Anam— The  Selks— Their  Progress  checked— Character  and  Death  of 
—Contests  for  the  Empire— The  Syeds— KIzam-nl-Mnllc  and  Saadnt  S3ian— InTarfOt  If 
Nadir  Shah— Sack  of  Delhi— Distracted  State  of  fhe  Empire— Invasion  by  fhe  ^1— 
Contest  between  them  and  the  Malirattas— Battle  of  Pannlpot— The  Mogol  Dynalf 
reduced  to  entire  Insignificance. 

AuRENGZEBE  WES  Seated  on  the  throne  of  India;  but  his  pontioi  , 
could  not  be  considered  secure  while  his  brothers  Dara  and  Stgdi 
lived;  and  were  at  the  head  of  power^l  armies.  The  fivnoeii 
from  his  brilliant  qualities,  and  his  designation  to  the  empire  llj 
Shah  Jehan,  inspired  the  greatest  apprehension ;  and  against  bin 
the  first  efibrts  of  the  new  sovereign  were  directed.  Hatiiig 
withdrawn  into  Lahore,  Dara  had  collected  a  host  more  nnmerom 
than  that  of  his  adversary,  composed,  however,  chiefly  of  M» 
levies,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  bring  into  the  field  against  ioi 
brother's  veteran  forces.  He  therefore  retired  beyond  the  Indas; 
but  retreat  in  these  circumstances,  and  with  such  troops,  was  not 
less  disastrous  than  actual  defeat.  His  ranks  gradually  meltal 
away,  and  he  arrived  at  Tatta  with  only  a  small  body  of  fedtfafol 
adherents. 

It  would  now  have  been  the  policy  of  Aurengzebe  to  ponoB 
Dara  without  intermission  till  he  had  completed  his  destractkm; 
but  he  was  necessarily  checked  by  the  intelligence  that  hil 
brother  Sujah,  with  a  large  force,  was  advancing  from  Bengal* 
He  found  this  rival  very  strongly  posted  near  Allahabad;  biit| 
trusting  to   the  valour  and  hardihood  of  his  own  troops,  he 


f^olved  to  atUcl:  Lim.     Early  Id  the  day,  however,  the  bSt 

bandflj  who  had  accompanied  him  only  through  compuls  Itsd 

bom  the  field,  and  even  hegan  to  assail  liis  rear;  tfi  ...  e 
Mogul  warriors,  left  alone,  were  soon  very  hard  pret     I*  t 

elephant  on  which  Aurengzebe  rode  re^^eived  a  severe  buvcIc,  and 
Ml  on  its  kneea,  whereupon  the  emperor  drew  one  foot  out  of 
the  stirrup,  preparing  to  alight ;  buti  aa  in  an  Indian  battle  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  on  hia  war-elephant  is  the  rally ing-poiot 
nund  which  the  anny  fights^  /  ila^  the  vizier,  called  ont,  "  You 
ire  descending  from  your  thro  ''  The  prince  felt  the  truth  and 
importance  of  the  remark^  resi  ^  his  scat,  and  even  ordered  the 
feet  of  the  animal  to  be  chaini  o  the  spot,  Tbua,  ciaaed  indeed 
ia  strong  armour,  he  remained  tixposed  to  the  darta  and  arrows  of 
the  enemy.  His  inon,  enco'  '^d  by  the  gallant  example  of 
their  chief,  raliicd,  and  makinj  moat  desperate  efforts,  caused 

their  opponents  to  give  way.  ab,  Ending  his  elephant  dia- 

abled,  committed  the  error  ^^bicu  his  rival  had  avoided,  and 
mounted  a  horse*  The  view  of  the  royal  quadruped,  moving  into 
the  rear  withgut  a  rider,  Bpread  general  dismay,  which  ended  in 
a  total  rout  J  and  the  prince  found  present  safety  only  by  throwing 
iinjaelf  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Monghir. 

Aurengzebo  was  again  obliged  to  allow  some  respite  to  a 
vanquished  adversary;  for  Dara,  after  reacbing  Tatta,  recroased 
the  Indus,  and  proceeded  through  the  Great  Desert  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Gnxerat.  There  he  prevailed  upon  the  governor,  whose 
daughter  had  been  married  to  Morad,  to  espouse  his  cause;  and 
bE^TiDg  raised  a  considerable  army,  he  advanced  into  Rajpootanaf 
and  in  the  neigJibourhood  of  Ajmere,  its  capital,  intrenched  him- 
Bel/in  a  position  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  conqueror,  on 
hastening  thither,  saw  with  dismay  the  commanding  ground  on 
which  hia  brother  bad  encamped.  lie  endeavoured,  by  present- 
ing his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  even  by  studied  insulte,  to  pro> 
Toke  the  proud  Dara  to  come  forth  and  fight;  but  the  prince  had 
thepmdence  to  decline  these  challenges.  The  emperor,  however, 
alprays  fertile  in  stratagem,  devised  a  new  scheme.    Having  in 
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his  camp  the  two  chiefs  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  ia 
gaining  over  the  army  of  the  yomig  Solim&n,  he  caoaed  them  fa 
write  a  letter  to  the  father,  assoring  him  that  they  had  hern^ 
induced  only  by  imperious  circumstances  to  forsake  his 
which  they  were  anxious  again  to  embrace ;  and  that  if  he 
leave  open  a  certain  gate  at  a  particular  hour,  they,  with  all  thdr 
followers,  would  enter  and  place  themselves  under  his  a 
In  vain  did  the  oldest  and  most  prudent  counsellors  warn  Danitf 
the  danger  to  which  this  step  would  expose  him,  and  of  the  viki 
of  Aurengzebe.  Rash,  credulous,  and  inaccessible  to  advioi^  Is 
allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  an  aooesaioa  to 
his  force,  which  would  have  given  him  a  complete  soperiof^ 
The  gate  was  opened  at  the  appointed  time;  the  chie&  rushed ii^ 
and  were  soon  followed  by  the  whole  imperial  army,  nndeoeifrf 
too  late,  he  still  attempted  a  gallant,  though  vain  resistanofl^  W 
being  totally  routed,  was  obliged  to  flee  with  a  very  small  remant 
of  his  troops.  He  bent  his  way  to  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  iMfiVB 
there  to  find  an  asylum;  but  the  governor  refused  him  admittmoBi 
A  band  of  Mahrattas,  his  sole  remaining  troops,  seeing  \k 
fortunes  lost,  took  the  opportunity  to  plunder  the  camp,  lesriag 
nothing  except  what  was  concealed  in  the  tents  of  the  msaiSL 
Dara  was  then  compelled  to  undertake,  without  any  prepantioB, 
a  march  across  the  Desert,  in  a  plight  still  more  miserable  dua 
that  in  which  the  same  disastrous  journey  had  been  performed I17 
his  ancestor  Humaioon.  Amid  the  horrors  of  fatigue  and  lliifit| 
beneath  a  burning  sun,  a  number  of  his  faithful  followers  snoeei- 
sively  lay  down  and  expired.  At  the  head  of  a  few  survivon  lie 
reached  Tatta,  and  might  thence  have  pushed  on  into  Perflii 
where  he  would  probably  have  been  well  received;  but  at  thii 
crisis  Nadira  Bana,  his  favourite  wife,  was  at  the  point  of  imOif 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  this  beloved  object 
to  die  among  strangers.  He  sought  the  hospitality  of  Jihon  EhaDi 
a  neighbouring  ruler, — another  rash  or  unfortunate  act.  Thisms 
a  violent  and  bloody  chief,  who,  after  being  twice  condemned  td 
death  by  Shah  Jehan,  had  been  pardoned  at  the  prince's  interoee- 


»0D.  Bara  had  indeed  the  melancholy  E^atisfaction  orpaymg  tho 
Inst  duties  to  his  sultana;  but,  on  attempting  to  depart,  found 
himself  auiTounded  by  a  body  of  troops^  who  delivered  hira  to 
Khan  Jehan,  the  imperial  general,  then  in  elo3o  pursuit  of  hlm^. 
Wben  at  length  he  saw  bis  fate  inevitable,  he  asaumed  a  deraea- 
nonr  of  majestic  fortitude,  and  maintained  during  the  whole 
journey  a  calm  dignity,  aoo thing  hia  grief  by  verses  composed  by 
liimself  on  his  own  eveutful  history*  He  was  led  through  Delhi 
itdserably  mounted  and  almost  in  rags.  But  Aurengzebe  had 
ndscaleulated  the  efifcct  of  this  ^^Y^iihition ;  for  the  multitude,  when 
they  beheld  their  once  noble  ai  gallant  ruler  led  to  death  under 
circumstanceB  so  fearfully  ch  g^,  and  beaide  him  hia  son,  a 
spirited  and  graceful  boy,  over  whom  so  dark  a  dei^tiny  impended, 
were  seized  with  the  deepest  ivrnpatby,  and  melted  into  teara, 
mingled  with  curses  against  tl  tyrant,  JihoOf  the  betrayer,  waa 
knied  on  his  way  home,  while  tie  capital  seemed  on  the  eye  of 
murreetion^  The  emperor  felt  that  he  must  hasten  to  close  the 
tragedy,  ABsaafiins  were  accordingly  introduced  in  the  night, 
heneath  whose  blowa  his  unfortunate  brother  fell  after  a  desperate 
resistance;  and,  through  the  address  of  the  monarchj  the  commo- 
tion in  the  city  quickly  subsided.  * 

Aurengzebe  had  now  only  to  dispose  of  Sujah,  who,  under  fevont 
of  this  diversion,  had  rallied  his  broken  forces.  But  as  little 
apprehension  was  felt  in  that  quarter,  it  was  thought  enough  to 
detach  against  hira  Prince  Mohammed  and  JumJa  the  vizier, 
Thid  expedition,  however,  received  a  striking  interest  from  a 
very  nnexpeeted  and  moving  incident.  The  young  warrior  had 
been  early  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Sujahj  for  whom  he  had 
^Idttoeived  a  strong  attachment;  and  though  in  the  late  tmnult  of 
evilits  he  had  forgotten  the  first  impression,  a  letter  which  the 
princess^  in  concert  with  her  father,  now  wrote  to  him,  led  to  a 
ie?iral  of  all  his  tenderness.  He  determined  to  quit  the  army, 
md  espouse  the  cause  of  his  uncle;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable 
Aat  lie  eherished  some  secret  intention  of  imitating  the  example 
of  Atnrmigzebe  himself,  by  fighting  his  way  to  the  empire.   Being 
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highly  elated  with  the  part  he  performed  in  the  late  levolatiQBp 
and  the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  grand&ther,  he  had  often  beat 
heard  to  boast  that  it  was  he  who  placed  the  crown  on  his  pavoDt'i 
head.     He  fondly  flattered  himself  that  the  army  would  folknr 
hb  example,  and,  when  combined  with  that  of  Si^ah,  wo 
compose  a  force  so  overwhelming  as  to  defy  all  resifitanOjB*  -.A 
embarked  on  the  Ganges,  as  if  upon  a  party  of  pleanue^  jdl 
returned  not.     The  soldiers,  on  discovering  his  intention,  WMil 
first  greatly  agitated;  but  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  Jaidi 
preserved  their  attachment  to  their  master,  and  prevented  47 
desertion.    Sujah  received  his  illustrious  relative  with  the  higM 
distinction;  and,  the  nuptials  having  been  celebrated  with  gad 
pomp,  he  led  out  his  men  and  offered  battle.     Mohammed  pboel 
himself  in  the  foremost  line,  and  when  he  saw  the  flower  of.lkl 
opposing  cavalry  bear  down  upon  him,  vainly  imagined  Uiat  Htf 
came  to  join  his  standard.     But  their  fierce  onset  soon  undeeqM 
him.   Both  he  and  his  kinsman  behaved  with  the  greatest  viImr; 
but  the  effeminate  troops  of  Bengal  could  not  withstand  the  fstof 
rans  led  by  Jumla,  who  gained  a  complete  victory.    The  sitmliai 
of  the  prince  was  now  deeply  distressing,  and  the  arts  of  his  ftte 
rendered  it  desperate.     Aurengzebe  wrote  a  letter,  addresaelli 
him  as  if  in  answer  to  one  from  himself,  treating  of  a  plan  for 
deserting  the  cause  of  his  father-in-law.     It  was  so  arrangei  tint 
this  epistle  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Sujah,  who  there^Oi 
conceived  suspicions  which  the  most  solemn  protestations  eooU 
not  remove.     No  violence  was  indeed  offered  to  him;  but  he  W 
informed  that  he  and  his  wife  must  depart  from  BengaL    AB 
India  being  now  under  the  sway  of  the  relentless  emperor,  fti 
youth  had  no  resource  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  olOiB 
who  never  trusted  those  that  had  once  deceived  him.    MohamMl 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  strong  fortreBB  ft 
Gwalior,  where  he  pined  away  the  remainder  of  his  life,  mlSA 
terminated  in  seven  years.     Sujah  having  fled  into  Arracan,  WW 
betrayed  by  the  rajah,  and  he  with  all  his  family  perished.  .  Sdi- 
m&n,  the  son  of  Dara,  was  taken  prisoner  among  the  Himakyik 
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moantaiiiB,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refage ;  and  thus  Aorengzebe 
was  left  withont  a  riraL 

Shah  Jehan  survived  for  eight  years  the  loss  of  empire;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  his  ambitions  son,  and  as  some 
palliatioiL  of  his  crimes,  that  he  treated  his  captive  with  all  the 
respect  and  delicacy  which  were  compatible  with  the  condition  of 
being  dethroned  and  immured.  He  even  tolerated  the  violent 
laUies  of  pride  and  indignation  to  which  his  unfortunate  parent 
^ve  vent  Aurengzebe  sent  to  solicit  the  daughter  of  Dara  in 
narriage  for  his  son  Akbar,  hoping  by  this  connexion  to  strengthen 
his  fiEUDily  interest  with  the  nobles.  But  both  Shah  Jehan  himself 
ind  hia  household  received  this  proposal  with  the  deepest  resent- 
ment The  former  returned  for  answer,  that  the  insolence  of  the 
uiirper  was  equal  to  his  guilt ;  and  the  young  princess  herself 
kept  a  concealed  dagger,  declaring  that  she  would  rather  die  a 
hundred  times  than  give  her  hand  to  the  son  of  her  father's  mur- 
derer. All  this  was  reported  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  who  quietly 
desisted  from  his  solicitation.  At  another  time  he  made  a  request 
for  some  of  the  imperial  jewels,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to 
adorn  his  throne.  The  Shah  replied,  that  the  hammers  were  ready 
to  pound  them  into  dust,  if  he  should  ever  attempt  to  eiiforce  such 
a  demand.  The  other  then  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  keep  his  jewels, 
nay,  let  him  command  all  those  of  Aurengzebe."  The  old  monarch 
was  so  much  aflfected  by  this  moderation,  that  he  sent  a  number  of 
them,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said, — "  Take  these, 
which  I  am  destined  to  use  no  more.  Wear  them  with  dignity, 
and  by  your  own  renown  make  some  amends  to  your  family  for 
their  misfortunes."  The  emperor  burst  into  tears,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  appeared  to  be  sincere.  In  short,  by  habitual  respect 
and  forbearance,  and  by  occasionally  asking  advice,  he  succeeded, 
not  indeed  in  reconciling  the  fallen  sovereign  to  his  fate,  but  in 
reviving  a  certain  measure  of  friendly  intercourse.  On  receiving 
intelligence  that  his  father's  end  was  approaching,  he  did  not,  it 
is  true,  venture  into  his  presence,  but  sent  his  own  son  Shah 
AUum,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late.    The  master  of  Hindostan 
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then  exhibited  every  mark  of  nndissembled  grie^  and  h^stmed  to 
efieci  a  reconciliation  with  his  sister  Jehanara,  who  liad  lutiMrto 
remained  devotedly  attached  to  her  nnfortonate  parent. 

Anrengzebe  continued  for  many  years  to  oocopj  the  thrane  rf 
the  Alognl  dominion,  which,  mider  him,  attained  to  its 
extent  and  its  highest  glory.  After  he  had  added  to  it  the  Ida^ 
doms  of  the  Deccan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  pemnaola  if 
India,  with  the  neighbonring  regions  of  Cabnl  and  Assaiii, — 
tories,  the  population  and  wealth  of  which  probably  exceeded 
of  the  Roman  empire  during  its  most  flourishing  period.  Tk 
revenues  amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  whichy  HiMfk 
inferior  to  the  immense  income  of  one  or  two  modem  EnrofNii 
states,  was  then  probably  unexampled.  His  internal  adminisMiai 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  his  immeduto 
predecessors.  Amid  the  somewhat  ostentatious  display  ui 
matchless  splendour  of  his  court,  his  personal  conduct  lenaiMl 
pure  and  even  austere;  he  neither  allowed  to  himself  nor|ff' 
mitted  in  his  palace,  any  species  of  disorder  or 
Early  in  the  morning  he  was  seated  in  the  hall  of  justice, 
sible  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  administering  the  law  widi  As 
strictest  impartiality,  redressing  their  wrongs,  and  even  fehefiig 
their  sufferings  by  his  bounty.  India,  therefore,  under  his  long 
reign,  apparently  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  of  which  a  coiatiy 
is  susceptible  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  despotic  power  of  ft ' 
foreign  prince.  Indeed,  were  we  to  place  implicit  reHance  in  tk 
Mohammedan  historians,  and  in  the  English  writers  who  eofj 
their  narratives,  we  should  imagine  the  period  from  the  atUiMiW 
of  Akbar  to  the  death  of  Anrengzebe  to  have  been  in  the  Eiflitii 
age  of  gold,  an  era  of  felicity  almost  unparalleled  in  the  histeiy 
of  mankind.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  during  all  tlnfl 
time  the  central  regions  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  peace 
and  prosperity ;  for  the  civil  wars,  though  frequent  and  aometiiiies 
tragical,  were  usually  decided  in  a  single  battle,  and  were  not 
accompanied  with  extensive  desolation.  On  looking  nairowlf 
into  the  subject,  however,  we  shall  find  reason  to  suspect  ihaitfaft 


picture  19  too  flattering,  and  that  the  empire  tbtoughout  this  period 
groaned  tmJer  many  of  tie  eviU  incident  to  arbitrary  rule*  The 
very  fact  that  at  the  time  when  Britain  aueceeded  to  thit^  vbbI 
inberitfl-neej  the  class  of  cuhivatorg  were  all  sunk  into  such  abject 
poverty,  that  it  was  scaroely  possible  to  discover  by  what  tenure 
the  land  ha^l  been  oTigiuaHy  beld^  aeems  to  inyalidate  the  teati- 
mony  of  those  hiatarical  euloglatiit 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  that  Bemier,  an  intelli- 
gent and  retiecting  travellett  Bpent  aome  years  in  India,  and 
applied  himaelf  with  diligence  to  investigate  the  atate  of  the 
Mo^ul  government  and  empire.  The  deaeription  he  gives  is  that 
of  a  country  going  to  ruin^  rather  than  of  one  flouri^jhing  under 
a  just  and  impartial  government.  He  observes,  that  supposing 
the  sovereign  inclined  to  enforce  justice^  he  might  perhaps  succeed 
within  bb  own  immediate  circle,  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and  the  close 
vicinity  of  these  capitals;  but  in  the  pTovinccs  and  remote  dis- 
tricts the  people  had  no  adequate  protection  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  governors,  who  ruled  with  arbitrary  power,  and  whom  he 
characterizes  as  *^  men  fit  for  ruining  a  world."  This  wa^  con- 
firmed by  the  mean  garb,  and  the  anxiety  to  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  poverty,  which  prevailed  even  among  those  i^hom  other 
circum stances  proved  to  be  possessed  of  eitorbitant  wealth.  The 
people  could  appeal  to  no  court  of  justice,  no  administrators  of  the 
laiw^  no  independent  tribunals.  The  monarch  himself  could  call 
l»  Ids  service  no  men  endowed  with  honourable  principles,  in- 
■qphod  with  feelings  of  genuine  loyalty,  or  identifying  th||r  glory 
miAi  that  of  their  prince.  These  functionaries  were  generally 
iMmeiD.  of  nothing,  slaves,  ignorant  and  brutal,  raised  from  the 
dmty  and  retaining  always  the  quality  and  temper  of  beggars/' 
i^ISie  only  object  of  those  intrusted  with  any  power  was  to  amass 
wealth  during  the  short  and  precarious  tenure  of  their  possession, 
:^fi^;ardless  if  afterwards  the  whole  state  should  fall  into  ruin. 

Even  as  to  the  feelings  of  justice  and  regard  to  the  rights  of 
Am  subjects,  which  are  said  to  have  characterized  this  dynasty, 
Beniier  mentions  several  particulars,  which,  agreeing  in  a  remark- 
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able  manner  with  those  reported  by  Hawkins  and  BoSi  tend  to 
cast  great  doubt  upon  the  panegyrics  of  native  writers.    Anec- 
dotes, even  of  a  somewhat  familiar  description,  may  illastnte  tk 
tone  of  manners  at  this  oriental  court     A  young  man  laid  bobn 
Shah  Jehan  a  complaint,  that  his  mother,  a  banian,  was  poaooflied 
of  wealth,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand  nq>ees,  who  y^ 
on  account  of  alleged  ill  conduct,  withheld  from  him  all  partie^ 
tion.    The  emperor,  tempted  by  hearing  of  so  large  a  -frrfcoafl^ 
sent  for  the  lady,  and  commanded  her,  in  open  assembly,  to  gm 
to  her  son  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  to  pay  to  himself  a  lAmdni 
thousand;   at  the  same  time  desiring  her  to  withdraw.    The 
woman,  however,  by  loud  clamour,  again  procured  adrnithiwn 
and  coolly  said : — *'  May  it  please  your  majesty,  my  son  hai  fler* 
tainly  some  claim  to  the  goods  of  his  fedher ;  but  I  would  ghd^ 
know  what  relation  your  majesty  bears  to  the  merolubil^  07 
deceased  husband,  that  you  make  yourself  his  heir."     This  Mm 
appeared  to  Shah  Jehan  so  droll,  that  he  desired  her  tO'  dflfiiit; 
and  no  exaction  should  be  made.     Such  an  incident  may  profS 
an  accessible  temper,   and  a  degree  of  good  humour  oa  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  but  gives  a  very  low  idea  of  the  genenl 
character  of  that  justice  which  oriental  writers  are  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  him. 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  a  still  more  odd  description.  Then 
were  in  Delhi  a  class  of  females  called  Eencheny,  who,  ihoa^ 
of  somewhat  doubtful  reputation,  were  not  altogether  abandoned 
and  were  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  this  very  gqr 
court.  A  French  physician,  named  Bernard,  then  resident  at 
Delhi,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  young  damsel  of  this  dais  as  hn 
mistress ;  but  her  mother,  probably  from  motives  of  pmdeoee^ 
opposed  the  connexion.  The  medical  man,  however,  hafing 
gone  in  the  evening  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  Jehangixe,  and 
being  about  to  receive  a  present  in  return  for  a  cure  which  he 
had  effected  in  the  seraglio,  pointed  to  the  Eencheny,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  among  the  multitude  paying  her  court  to  the  prinee, 
and  besought,  in  place  of  any  other  gift,  that  she  might  be  be- 


Btovred  upon  him,  Hia  majesty  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
called  out,  "Lay  her  on  Lis  (thoulderfl,  and  let  him  carry  her 
»way/' — "  So  said  J  ao  done**'  The  young  Udy  was  immediately 
giren  up  to  hiuij  and  Bernard  departed  laden  ivith  thin  unlawful 
—Jjooty. 

^^  Bemier  was  among  the  firat  to  dispel  the  itnpre^Bion  which 

"prevailed   in  Europe  of  the  mighty  and  unconquerable  annie^ 

engaged  in  Mogul  warfare,     Even  the  n ambers  had  been  greatly 

exaggerated.     The  only  efficient  department  waa  the  cavalry,  o{ 

which  the  portion  imuiedifltely  attached  to  the  mouareh^s  residence 

^did  not  exceed  3o,000  or  40^000,  nor  waa  it  supposed  that  the 

hole  under  his  command  could  much  exceed  200,000,      The 

ifantry,  including  the  artiUery  stationed  at  the  capital,  might 

aount  to  15,000,     The  innumerable  hoeta  of  foot- soldiers,  said 

^  compose  the  maaa  of  the  array,  eonsiated  chiefly  of  servanta,  j 

jrictuflllera,  foragers,  and  others,  who  followed  in  its  train,  con*  1 

tying  teota,  and  supplying  pruvisionaT  cattle,  and  everything  ^ 

ated  for  tho  ineu  and  oBficers,     This  attendance  was  so  numer* 

■^^ms  that,  when  the  imperinl  troops  marched,  all  Delhi  and  Agra 

might  be  described  aa  proceeding  along  with  them;  and,  indeed, 

VHidMi  dties  could  be  considered   as  little  more  than  standing 

eneampments ;  ^li^  the  actual  camps,  on  the  other  hand,  with 

^tmtilt  streets  of  tekts  and  regular  markets,  might  be  viewed  as 

Hd^hig  dities;    Still  lower  wfts  Bemier's  estimate  of  the  quality 

liiiiese  wiarrioirs;'  Often,  it  is  true,  they  fought  with  great  bravery ; 

tttty  being  destittit^  idf  all  discipline,  they  were  frequently  struck 

lri&  pamc,  and  then  became  altogether  incapable  of  command. 

Se^md  jpersoaded  thiit  a  force  of  20,000  or  25,000  men,  led  by  a 

'6lifid6  or  aTmr^ne,  would  easily  trample  all  these  barbarians 

ittAer  hot, — an  anticipation  amply  verified  by  subsequent  events 

in  the  urnals  of  British  India. 

'the  feragn  history  of  this  reign  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
ibb  danger  which'  threatened  the  new  sovereign  of  being  involved 
in  war  with  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
pr&iee  in  Asia.     Dow,  following  the  native  historians,  represents 
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this  rupture  between  these  two  mighty  potentates  to  liave 
from  the  error  of  a  secretary,  who  addressed  a  letter,  ''  From  tin 
emperor  of  the  world  to  the  master  of  Persia."     On  receiving  the 
epistle  thus  directed,  Abbas,  it  is  said,  rejected  all  explanation 
and  apology,  and  instantly  prepared  for  war.     Such  a  mifltike 
seems  not  very  probable,  much  less  that  a  monarch  so  distingiiulied 
for  talent  and  policy,  and  now  of  mature  age,  should  have  engagel 
in  so  formidable  a  contest  on  a  ground  so  trivial.     Possildy  he 
might  use  it  as  a  pretext ;  and,  seeing  the  throne  of  India  filU 
by  a  prince  not  yet  firmly  seated,  and  rendered  odious  by  the 
steps  which  had  led  to  his  elevation,  might  conceire  the  hoperf 
making  this  important  addition  to  his  dominions.     Many 
stances  conspired  to  favour  his  expectations.     Of  the  great 
at  the  court  of  Delhi  a  number  were  of  Iranian  extractbn ;  muxj 
also,  of  Patau  or  Afghan  origin,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
period  when  princes  of  their  nation  sat  on  the  imperial  throM. 
Aurengzebe  had  room  to  suspect  that  Abbas  was  seeking  to  Opet 
a  communication  with  the  Persian  chiefs  in  his  service,  and  m 
even  attempting  to  seduce  the  vizier,  who  was  of  that  deaoeni 
He  felt  himself  in  a  very  delicate  situation ;  for  this  body  wbb  to 
numerous  and  powerful,  that  to  drive  them  into  open  hostili^ 
might  have  rendered  his  position  still  more  critical.     The  minister 
and  the  other  nobles,  however,  strenuously  denied  the  charge; 
and  the  whole  affair  was  amicably  adjusted.     The  emperor,  BOt- 
withstanding,  continued  to  suffer  the  utmost  anxiety  till  he  wis 
relieved  by  the  intelligence  that  Abbas,  in  consequence  d  t 
neglected  illness,  had  expired  in  his  camp  on  the  frontier.    Set, 
his  grandson  and  successor,  looking  forward  with  uneasinen  to 
the  scenes  of  disorder  which  usually  follow  a  vacancy  in  an  eaetem 
throne,  had  no  inclination  to  embarrass  himself  farther  by  a  focfngn 
war,  and  readily  concluded  a  treaty. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  ridiculous  incident,  by  which 
Aurengzebe  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  An  old  female  devotee, 
called  Bistamia,  in  the  Kajpoot  territory  of  Marwar,  having,  by 
her  bounty,  collected  around  her  a  number  of  fakirs  and  oiher 


Hindoo  sectariea,  formed  tljeni  at  lengtb  into  a  eort  of  anny^  with 
which  she  defeated  the  rajah  and  some  inferior  officers.  Hating 
at  length  assembled  a  force  amountmg  to  20,000,  she  marched 
upon  the  imperial  city,  Snperatitious  terror  paved  the  way  for 
her  victories ;  for  it  vras  believed  that  she  prepared  a  mesa,  com* 
posed  of  the  most  horrid  ingredient^*,  ivhich  rendered  her  fol lowers 
ou  the  day  of  battle  inviaihle,  and  conBcquently  irresiBtible, 
JHaving  made  their  way  vietorioufily  almost  to  the  galea  of  Agra, 
Bptey  looked  on  themselves  as  masters  of  tho  empire,  and  pro- 
claimed  their  leader  Queen  of  India,  The  emperor,  seriously 
alarmed  on  finding  even  hh  own  troops  struck  with  awe,  waa 
w^nvinced  that  it  would  be  rain  to  contend  against  Buch  a  host 
with  mere  human  weapons.  Having,  by  his  Moslem  zeal,  acquired 
a  holy  character  in  the  eyes  of  hi«  soldiei-Sj  he  wrote  Bnered  aen- 
tencea  on  pieces  of  paper,  and  causing  them  to  be  stuck  on  th« 
oints  of  spears,  which  he  placed  in  front  of  the  battalions,  he 
Bsured  his  men  that  they  would  protect  them  against  the  necro- 
mautie  influencea  of  their  faoatical  adversaries.  Their  fears  being 
thus  dispelled,  the  superiority  of  their  arms  soon  enabled  them 
oompletelj  to  route  the  fakir  host,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  mgn  of  this  great  monarch  was  again  disturbed  by  an  in- 
fOReetion  in  Cahul,  where  he  soon  reduced  the  open  country, 
though  he  wisely  desisted  from  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  independence.  But  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition 
was  to  effect  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Deccan  kingdoms  of  Gol- 
^cmda  and  Bejapore,  which,  although  their  force  had  indeed  been 
.broken  by  repeated  yictories  gained  by  his  predecessors,  and  even 
by  himself  previoui^  to  his  accession,  still  retained  a  considerable 
share  of  power. 

.  Various  occurrences  and  dissensions  prevented  this  expedition 
from  being  carried  into  effect  till  the  year  1686,  the  twenty-eighth 
.of  Anrengzebe,  when  the  whole  imperial  force  marched  by  three 
■  diiec^ons  into  the  Deccan.  Operations  were  begun  by  Shah 
.jAiluiD,  tbs  hw-apparent,  who  laid  siege  to  Golconda.    The  king 
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solicited  peace  on  very  bamble  terms,  which  the  invader  granted, 
that  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  Bejapore.     This  kin^ 
dom  made  a  more  obstinate  resistance ;  but  afterwards  the  troopi 
being  induced  by  treachery  to  desert,  the  city  was  closely  mTestad, 
and  at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate.     Seennder  Ad3 
Shah,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  powerful  princes,  became  ft  <ap- 
tive  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.     The  victor  forthwith  employed 
his  arms  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Golconda ;  when  his  sot 
Shah  Allum,  by  remonstrating  against  this  breach  of  £uth,  iB' 
curred  his  resentment,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.     That  <%, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  was  taken  by  treachery ;  and  |]» 
death  of  its  king,  Abou  Houssein,  after  being  treated  witJi  tin 
utmost  indignity,  terminated  another  powerful  race  of  monarohi. 
But  an  event  which  influenced  the  whole  reign  of  Anrengidbe 
is  still  to  be  mentioned.    This  was  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power, 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  was  one  day  to  subvert  the  pradi 
fabric  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  even  dispute  with  Britain  li» 
supremacy  of  Hindostan.     The  north-western  part  of  peninsidtr 
India  composes  the  territory  of  Maharashtra,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  includes  a  surface  of  102,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  six  millions.    It  is  traversed  by  branches  of 
the  Ghauts  and  Yyndhia  mountains,  and  comprises  a  large  portkm 
of  the  provinces  of  Malwa,  Candeish,  Aurungabad,  and  Bejapore. 
The  whole  bears  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  extensive  phJns 
of  the  Deccan  and  of  Hindostan  Proper.     It  is  elevated,  rugged, 
diversified  with    bleak  table-lands,   and  broken  by  numeroos 
streams  and  torrents.     Being  throughout  unfit  for  the  movemoiti 
of  heavy  cavalry,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  Mogul  armies  con- 
sisted, it  could  be  reduced  only  to  very  impecfect  subjection.    AH 
the  hills  and  fastnesses  were  occupied  by  petty  chieftains,  wbo 
paid  a  mere  outward  homage  to  the  imperial  throne  or  the  king- 
dom of  Bejapore.      Amid  the  constant  wars,  however,  of  the 
Mohammedan  nations  with  one  another,  and  the  disputed  succes- 
sions of  the  great  empire,  opportunities  were  afforded  to  a  leader 
of  daring  and  comprehensive  mind  to  erect  them  into  an  independ- 


ent  coTDtnTinify*     Sncli  a  peraon  was  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  dynasty* 

This  hero,  though  he  be^an  with  Blender  resoarces,  was  by  no 
means  of  ignoble  descent.  His  great-grandfather,  Bahjee  Dhon- 
Blay,  was  a  son  of  the  Rnna  of  Oodlpoor,  whose  blood  is  considered 
the  highest  and  purest  in  all  Hiodoston ;  but  his  mother  vae  a 
woman  of  inferior  caflte,  and  the  ataiii  thus  incurred  indtwed  him 
to  quit  his  native  couutry^  and  seek  cniplojment  and  dialiiictfon 
in  other  oourta.  Having  risen  to  eminence  in  the  serviee  of  a 
fajah  in  the  territory  of  Candeiah,  he  procured  a  zeTniudary  near 
Poouah,  then  only  a  village,  but  which  the  prosperity  of  liis  family 
raised  afterwards  into  a  great  capltaL  His  aoo  Malojee  acquired 
celebrity  under  a  Mahratta  chief,  whose  daughter  he  obtained  in 
marriage  for  his  son  Shahjee*  This  last  having  quarrelled  with 
his  father-in-law,  entered  the  army  of  the  King  of  Uejapore,  and 
was  employed  in  Tanjore  and  the  Camatic.  Whi3e  serving  in 
ti;ia  quarter^  he  left  his  son  Sovajoe  at  Poonah  witli  his  mother, 
onder  the  tuiUou  of  Dadajee  Konedeo,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed 
very  great  pains  in  training  the  future  warrior,  lie  initiated  him, 
»JOt  indeed  in  letters^  whicii  are  despised  by  those  mountaineenj, 
lot  i&  Bfilitary  exercises,  in  national  legends  and  poetry,  and  in  a 
lei^  veiieration  for  the  Hindoo  faith  and; observances.  At  the 
i^of  sevtoteen,  Che  pupil  was  impelled  by  his  daring  spirit  to  a 
wlike  dlte^rise;  he  collected  a  band  of  Mawulees,  natives  of 
Ae^neigbbotaing  glena,  and  commenced  that  ambiguous  profession 
of  ft  warrior  and  a  robber,  which  is  generally  pursued  by  the 
half-eivilized  tribes  of  Asia.  Heavy  complaints  were  lodged  with 
Didigee  oh  account  of  these  exploits,  against  which  he  felt  hitaself 
bitaiid  to  make  the  most  solemn  remonstranoes ;  but  he  is  alleged, 
aft  the  iteme  tiihe,  to  have  secretly  encouraged  the  youth  t6  perse* 
▼6re  i&  his' {Pursuits,  for  which  he  conceived  him  eminently  quali- 
fied,—fineaeeing,  probably,  in  some  degree,  the  greatness  to  whidi 
(Midi  an  ifdyentmrous  life  would  conduct  him. 
f  <8ei^i$ee  accordingly  followed  his  aspiring  course ;  and  obtain- 
ing poteessidn  of  the  almost  inaccessible  castle  of  Toma,  gave  the 
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first  alarm  to  the  King  of  Bejapore,  whom,  however,  he  oondliatoil 
by  the  promise  of  an  increased  tribute.     As  he  continued  to  i 
or  erect  fort  after  fort,  the  king  not  only  redoubled  his 
strances,  but  also  appealed  to  Shahjee,  the  father  of  the  marandei', 
whom  he  first  threatened  and  then  imprisoned,  disregarding  ill 
his  protestations,  that  he  neither  knew  nor  approved  of  his  son's 
proceedings.     The  youth  was  distressed  at  the  disaster  in  lASA 
he  had  involved  his  parent ;  yet,  very  unwilling  to  effect  his  nr 
lease  by  a  change  of  system,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  applieatioi 
to  Shah  Jehan,  whose  vassal  he  professed  himself,  and  by  wImM 
powerful  intercession  the  deliverance  of  Shahjee  was  in  ftct  ob- 
tained.    When  Aurengzebe  came  to  make  war  against  Bejapore; 
Sevajee  continued  to  represent  himself  as  an  ally  of  the  Mqgol; 
and  hence,  as  even  his  neutrality  was  of  importance  at  so  eventfid 
a  period,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  unmolested  all  his  possesakmi. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  these  two  great  monarchies  fully  oocopiel 
in  their  sanguinary  contest,  he  hesitated  not  to  seize  plunder  tod 
territory  from  either  as  opportunity  offered.     At  length  Aureng- 
zebe suspended  the  contest,  that  he  might  prosecute  those  ambi- 
tious schemes  which  effected  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Hindos- 
tan,  during  the  progress  of  which  he  had  of  course  no  leisure  to 
resent  the  conduct  of  the  young  freebooter.     This  rising  chifl^ 
however,  had  to  encounter  the  undivided  hostility  of  the  court  rf 
Bejapore,  which  had  long  considered  him  as  a  rebel,  and  now 
exerted  its  entire  force  to  accomplish  his  destruction ;  and  he 
boldly  determined  to  face  the  storm  with  the  combined  power  of 
arms  and  stratagem. 

The  army  of  Bejapore,  under  the  command  of  Afzool  or  Abdol 
Khan,  a  leader  of  distinction,  advanced  against  this  restless  in- 
surgent, in  full  confidence  of  speedily  subduing  him.  Sevajee, 
finding  it  necessary  to  ply  all  his  arts,  gave  intimation  that  he 
had  resolved  to  submit,  but  dreaded  to  place  himself  in  the  powtf 
of  an  enemy  so  justly  offended.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  his 
adversary  to  arrange  a  meeting,  to  which  each  party  should  come 
with  one  attendant  only.     In  contemplation  of  this  interview,  ha 


secretly  £lled  the  wockIh  in  front  of  hit)  caslTe  witb  armed  men, 

put  on  a  complete  anit  of  cbain-aniiour  under  hh  cottou  robe^  a 

steel  cap  on  Ha  headj  and  concealed  in  Lis  clothes  a  dagger,  with 

other  deadly  weapons.     He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  dii-:cover 

Aiiool  Khan  approaching  with  an  escort  of  1500  men,  whom  he 

left  at  flome  distance,  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot  with  a 

single  follower.      Sevajeo   meantime   had   performed   the  moat 

solemn  religious  ceremonies,  and  besought  his  mother's  blessing, 

like  one  going  forth  on  some  deed  of  glorloufl  peril  ♦     He  then 

proceeded  to  the  place  apparently  unarmed,  and  looking  frequently 

lio^k  aa  if  afraid  to  advance*     At  length   he  stepped   forward, 

^knbraced   Afzool   after   tho  Indian   fashion,  and    at  the   aame 

^pioment    Btmek  him    through    the  body.      Tlie   Dejapore   chief 

fbatantlj  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  bead  of  his 

tr^cberoufl   astiailant;    but         vbs   intercepted   by  the   helmet 

beneath  hia  turban ;  and  the        it  stab  laid  the  khan  lifeless  on 

tlie  ground.     The  Mabratta  uoops^  ivamed  by  the  aounding  of  a 

bom,  started  from  their  ambuscade,  and  soon  put  to  flight  the 

surprised  and  terrified  escort     Asiatic  armiea  can  only  be  rallied 

roond  the  person  of  their  commander,  and  on  his  fall  lose  all  their 

courage.     The  enemy's    aoldiera  having   dispersed,  Sevajee  waa 

left  at  full  liberty  to  carry  on  his  operations,  and  overrunning  a 

great  extent  of  country,  he  pushed  his  inroads  to  the  very  gatea 

of  the  hostile  capital.     He  took  occasion  in  particular  to  possess 

Urn  self  of  the  Concan,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pirate  Coaat, 

and  became  master  of  ita  key,  the  strong  fortress  of  Panalla, 

which,  by  enabling  him  to  equip  a  fleet,  greatly  augmented  his 

meoJis  both  of  conquest  and   plunder.     Tho  King  of  Bejapore 

recruiting  hia  forces,  sent  repeated  expeditions  against  this  rebel 

chie^  which  reduced  him  indeed  to  great  extremities;    bat  he 

always  extricated  himself^  and  at  last  concluded  a  peace  that  left 

in  his  poBsession  an  extensive  range  of  mountain-territory,  with 

«a  army  of  50,000  foot  and  7000  horse. 

Aurengzebe  meantime,  by  civil  war  and  treason,  had  attabed 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Mogul  throne ;  and  he  now  re-^ 


^ 
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solved  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  India.     For  ihiB  poc^ 
pose  it  was  necessary  to  put  dowft  the  rising  power  of  Senjei^ 
which  was  assmning  so  formidable  an  attitude.     He  despatdiel 
on  this  service  a  well-appointed  army  under  Shaista  Khan,  u 
omrah  high  in  his  confidence.     The  new  general  carried  on  As 
campaign  for  some  time  with  great  success,  reduced  many  fixti^ 
including  Poonah,  the  original  seat  of  the  military  adventuw, 
who  in  this  extremity  had  recourse  to  one  of  his  bold  escpkifa 
Having  selected  a  small  band  of  resolute  soldiers,  he  ohtaiDfld 
admittance,  flEivoured,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  jealousy  of  a  Magi 
chie^  into  the  residence  of  Shaista.     The  assailants  with  piek* 
axes  forced  their  way  into  the  cook-room,  whence  they  nuhel 
into  the  interior  of  the  house  with  such  fory  that  the  onuih  hi 
scarcely  time  to  leap  out  at  a  window;  in  effecting  which  he  mi 
wounded,  and  had  one  of  his  fingers  cut  off.     His  son  was  kOU; 
and  he  himself  was  at  once  so  intimidated  by  this  disaster,  nd 
filled  with  such  a  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  own  officers,  that  ke 
solicited  his  recall ;  after  which  the  military  operations  agiinit 
the  Mahrattas  for  some  time  languished. 

This  interval  was  improved  by  their  active  chief  for  the  aoeoo- ' 
plishment  of  one  of  his  most  adventurous  undertakings, — theplia- 
dering  of  Surat,  at  that  time  the  chief  emporium  of  India,  andpe^ 
haps  the  richest  city  in  the  world.     Confident  in  its  greatness  and 
wealth,  the  citizens  seem  to  have  rested  secure,  having  only  biv- 
rounded  it  with  a  slight  earthen  wall,  incapable  of  even  reUurdiog 
the  intrepid  bands  of  Sevajee.     That  leader,  according  to  boub 
authors,  went  in  disguise  three  days  through  the  town,  maiUng 
the  fittest  objects  for  attack  and  plunder.     He  then  formed  tvi 
camps  at  once,  before  Bassein  and  Chaul,  and  seemed  solely  ooen* 
pied  in  pressing  the  sieges  of  these  important  places,  when 
suddenly  he  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  withdraw  bm 
the  former,  leaving  only  small  parties,  who  were  instructed  to  keep 
up  lights,  noise,  and  every  appearance  of  a  large  army.    The 
Mahratta  force  thus  presented  itself  quite  unexpectedly,  and  enterod 
Surat  without  resistance,  the  governor  retiring  into  the  fort,  while 
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the  English  and  Datch  remained  within  their  factories ;  so  that 
the  victorious  army  for  three  dajs  ranged  throagh  this  vast  city, 
busying  themselyes  in  the  appropriation  of  every  valuable  article 
on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  booty  in  treasure, 
jewels,  and  other  precious  commodities,  was  valued  at  a  million 


Anrengzebe,  more  and  more  exasperated  at  being  thus  baffled 
by  a  petty  chieftain,  determined  to  make  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  crush  him ;  and  with  this  view  he  sent  a  formidable  army  under 
the  Mirza  Rajah,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  war  in  a  mountainous  country.     The  Mahratta  was  quite 
imable  to  face  this  new  commander  in  the  open  field ;  and  castle 
after  castle  being  reduced,  he  was  soon  driven  to  a  more  perilous 
extremity  than  ever.     At  length  Poorundur,  his  main  place  of 
strength,  in  which  he  had  lodged  his  family  and  treasure,  was 
dosely  invested,  without  any  hope  of  his  being  able  to  relieve  it. 
He  then  gave  up  his  cause  as  desperate ;   and  on  receiving  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  Rajah,  that  he  should  find  at  Delhi  safety  and 
an  honourable  reception,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Mogul.     He 
Beams  to  have  gone  to  court  with  the  expectation  of  being  treated 
aa  an  omrah  of  the  first  class,  and  was  therefore  deeply  mortified 
when  he  found  himself  received  by  the  emperor  with  studied  con- 
tempt, and  consigned  to  quite  a  secondary  rank.      If  we  may 
believe  some  respectable  historians,  the  daughter  of  Aurengzebe, 
seeing  the  young  stranger  from  behind  a  curtain,  became  ena- 
moured of  him, — of  which  Sevajee  being  apprized,  he  made  over- 
tores  for  her  hand,  which  were  rejected  by  the  monarch  with  the 
deepest  indignation.     More  diligent  inquirers- regard  this  tender 
interlude  as  altogether  apocryphal ;  but  at  all  events,  the  discom- 
fited chief  saw  himself  a  closely- watched  and  unhonoured  captive, 
in  the  hands  of  one  whose  wiles  were  as  deep  as  his  own.     All  his 
invention,  therefore,  was  on  the  rack  to  effect  his  escape.    Having 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  his  keepers  by  counterfeiting  madness,  he 
contrived  to  have  himself  and  his  son  deposited  in  two  large 
baskets  that  had  been  employed  for  carrying  sweetmeats,  and  was 
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conveyed  to  a  spot  outside  the  dty.  Here,  moontiiig  in 
a  miserable  horse,  he  travelled  oaward  withont  snsjncioii  to  Hiitti% 
and  thence  to  Benaied  and  Jnggemaut,  taking  this  oocaaoa  H 
visit  these  holy  seats  of  pilgrimage.  From  the  latter  he  imt 
round  by  Hydrahad,  and  at  length  found  himself  amid  his 
hills,  with  his  devoted  and  gallant  followers  rallying  around  In. 

Sevajce  at  once  resumed  his  predatory  and  victorious  mna^ 
which  placed  him  in  a  state  of  avowed  warCsLre  with  the  Vogi^ 
but  Aurengzebe,  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  the  manner  in  wUeh  le 
had  been  overreached,  and  occupied  with  the  arms  of  Persia  ml 
the  insurrection  of  the  Patans,  did  not  for  a  long  time  direst  ki 
attention  to  this  marauder,  who  pillaged  merely  a  wild  distnotrf 
his  dominions.  The  Mahratta  prince  accordingly  extended  )k 
ravages  almost  undisturbed  along  the  western  coast;  he  aph 
plundered  Surat,  and  on  a  third  occasion,  though  he  did  noteBlllif 
he  levied  a  large  contribution.  In  the  sack  of  Rajapore,  b 
robbed  the  English  fiictory  of  10,000  pagodas,  which,  howevit 
were  afterwards  repaid.  Singurh,  a  hill-fort,  deemed  next  to  wr 
pregnable,  had  been  wrested  from  him  by  famine  during  his  kto 
disasters;  but  a  thousand  of  his  daring  Mawulees,  mounting  aftfle 
highest  point  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  carried  the  place  sword  in  haul 
Immediately  on  his  return  he  had  assumed  the  titles  of  roydtf 
and  caused  coins  to  be  struck  bearing  his  name.  He  now  dlBtB^ 
mined  to  satisfy  his  pride  and  dazzle  his  followers  by  a  fornd 
coronation,  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Mogul,  in  which  the  mg^ 
ing  against  gold,  and  other  childish  ceremonies,  were  not  ondtteL 
Gifts  to  an  immense  value,  bestowed  on  Brahmins,  gave  lustre  fe 
this  as  well  as  to  several  other  political  festivals. 

In  the  year  after  his  coronation,  Sevajee  was  seized  with  an  ill- 
ness which  confined  him  eight  months ;  but,  upon  recovering,  he 
renewed  his  warlike  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  tta 
ever.  Golconda,  almost  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  aal 
considered  far  beyond  his  reach,  saw  itself  suddenly  snrroandei 
by  upwards  of  12,000  Mahratta  horse,  who  rushed  to  the  assaidt 
so  suddenly  as  to  leave  no  time  to  put  the  city  in  any  posture  e( 


tefenoe.  Aniinmensc  ransom  wai*  paJd  to  save  it  from  plunder; 
]itd  the  assailant  having  entered  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
oUowers,  held  an  audience  on  quite  an  equal  footing  \\'ith  ite  great 
tnd  potent  sovereign.  He  even  appears,  without  abating  any  part 
)f  hia  claim  for  ransom,  to  have  formed  an  alliance  for  eomnaon 
l^nce  against  the  Mogul,  He  penetrated  next  year  acrofi^  tba 
territories  of  Bejapore  into  the  Carnatic,  which  afforded  an  entirely 
Mw  scene  of  conquest.  He  made  himaelf  master  of  Gingee, 
fedlorer  and  other  strong  places;,  ia  the  name  of  the  King  of  Gol- 
eond&p  but  carefully  gainsoned  them  with  his  own  troops;  then 
pnabed  his  victories  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Madraa  on  the  one 
He,  and  of  Seringapatam  on  the  other*  After  hia  return  be 
alarmed  and  bad  nearJy  obtained  possession  of  Bombay;  but 
having  to  encounter  Dilleer  Khan,  the  imperial  general,  to  whom 
□bajeo,  his  son,  with  tbe  usual  treachery  of  Indian  princesj  had 
erted,  be  eustitined  a  defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  lo 
layree,  his  capital  Afterwards,  b&lng  reconciled  to  tbe  runaway, 
I  set  out,  and  making  an  immense  circuit,  seized  near  Burhan- 
or  a  large  convoy  bringing  treasure  to  the  enemy^s  army.  He 
etumed  rapidly  and  safely  to  his  metropolis ;  but  tbe  extreme 
itigue  of  this  jomrncy,  joined  to  what  he  had  endured  in  so  many 
''otLer  expeditions^  caused  an  inflammation  in  tbe  lunga,  which  tei^ 
minated  his  life  on  the  5th  April  1680,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-tbree- 
On  receiving  the  tidings,  Aurengzebe  is  said  to  have  shown  ex- 
twordinary  marks  of  exaltation ;  having  at  tbe  same  time  the 
magnanimity  to  bear  witness  to  tbe  great  talents  by  which,  while 
he  himself  bad  been  employed  in  subverting  all  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Indian  Sevajee  bad  been  able,  in  defiance  of  numerous  and 
well-appoiDted  armies,  to  erect  a  new  one  on  a  broad  and  tlrm 
basis. 

The  character  of  Sevajee  has  been  varlonsly  drawn ;  though 

the  delineations  appear  to  us,  on  tbe  whole^  somewhat  too  favour- 

aWa,     He  certainly  presented  a  complete  example  of  a  character 

^/uxmmfm  in  ihe  East  or  in  barbarous  countries,  but  seldom 

wp^all^t  into  view  in  our  bs^pier  forms  of  society;  in  wbidi  tbe 
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monarcb,  general,  partisan,  bandit,  and  even  the  expert  thie^  M 
blended  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  eacb  part  is  performed 
with  equal  success,  according  to  the  scene  on  which  it  is  aeteL 
In  all  these  capacities  Sevajee  showed  himself  what  we  shonU 
call  an  excessively  clever  fellbw ;  and  the  history  of  his  trida 
and  surprises,  repeated  and  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  Bmmb', 
ment,  has  rendered  his  name  highly  popular  among  the  Hindooi* 
Yet  there  seems  nothing,  either  in  his  objects  or  in  his  modo  of 
pursuing  them,  which  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  gnit 
man,  actuated  by  high  or  enlarged  views  of  policy.      In  ngui 
to  his  moral  qualities,  again,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  any  merift 
to  the  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing  whatever  by  which  he  QOoU 
compass  his  ambitious  designs ;  for  if  he  had  the  principles  if 
faith  or  honour,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  never  allowed  tl 
interfere  with  any  important  interest.     Not  to  have  been  addkstel 
to  wanton  cruelty  is,  indeed,  in  an  eastern  warrior,  a  subjeot  flf 
praise ;  yet  blood  was  never  spared  by  him  if  the  shedding  of  'i 
could  serve  a  purpose.     Perhaps,  had  he  ever  attained  the  peiM- 
able  possession  of  an  extensive  kingdom,  he  might  have  atoml 
for  the  evils  which  his  predatory  warfare  inflicted,  by  a  benefioei* 
and  protecting  system ;  but  for  this  he  had  scarcely  an  oppoF* 
tunity.     At  the  same  time  his  habits  were  simple  and  temperitB; 
he  mingled  frankly  and  familiarly  with  his  followers ;  and,  witlwrf 
guard  or  precaution,  felt  himself  among  them  always  in  perfiaBi 
safety.      He  was  strictly  observant  of  the  rites  of  the  Hinclol 
religion,  professing  in  its  cause  the  most  fervent  zeal ;  nor  wodi 
we  hastily  pronounce  this  attachment  to  have  been  purely  poUtie4 
though  it  proved  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  his  aggrandiiB- 
ment.     He  proclaimed  himself  its  champion  against  the  bigotfll 
enmity,  degenerating  at  last  into  persecuting  zeal,  manifested  \fj 
Aurengzebe. 

The  Mahratta  cause  was  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  the  prt- 
mature  decease  of  its  founder.  Sambajee,  according  to  the  nsol 
fate  of  an  Indian  prince,  opened  his  career  by  contending  widi 
a  brother  for  the  sovereignty.     He  was  next  invaded  by  a  large 


tfogul  force;  but,  abowing  liimself  not  an  unworthy' dJaccniant 

if  Kifl  father^  compelled  U  to  retire  with  great  loias.     AurengzebB, 
H>weverf  soon  aftervrards  puahed  all  LU  aniiJtja  mio  the  Deccao, 
Kiih  tbe  view  o£  making  &  fitml  conquest  of  the  rauth  of  India, 
He  cornmenced,  iia  ive  have  already  related,  uitb  the  eat  ire  rtduc-^ 
Lion  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bejapore  and  Golconda,  which  had  bo 
long  braved  hh  power.     He  then  turned  hh  whole  array  toward* 
the  Mahrtitta^,  aEid  begaii  to  practice  ugaiust  them  their  own  artii. 
Having  learned  from  ooe  of  Jiia  ppiea  that  Sambajcer  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  irregTilar  pleasures  to  which  he  wa&  addicted^  had  aet 
oat  almost  unattended,  he  ^ent  a  detachment  of  boldiers  who  t>ur- 
priced  and  made  htm  prim^ner.     The  emperor,  according'  to  his 
ttaMil  ungenerous  conduct,  ordered  the  captive  lo  be  immediately 
pat  to  death,  and  is  alleged  even  to  have  feasted  hi  a  eyes  on  tha 
enfferings  which  that  unfortunate  prince  bore  with  unshaken  forti- 
lode*    The  final  downfal  of  the  Mabratta  cause  waa  now  fully 
anlicipated  ;  but  Rama,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  hastened  to  the 
Cimatic,  and  concontrated  hia  troopg  round  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Gingee,the  reduction  of  which,  interrupted  by  desultory 
vir^re,  occupied  the  imperial  army  several  years.      Meantime 
tie  people,  throughout  their  native  mountains,  were  mustering 
tieir  irregular  bands,  with  which  they  poured  down,  not  only 
upoa  the  ne\vly- conquered  countries  of  Golconda  and  Bejapore, 
hi  even  upon  the  old  territories  of  Candeiiih,  Malwa,  and  Berar. 
The  Mahratta  army,  which  was  deatiued  for  more  than  a  cen- 
fairy  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  India,  waa, 
like  that  of  the  Mogul,  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  hut  very  dif- 
ferently organized.    The  latter,  cased  in  strong  defensive  artLiour, 
rode  heavy  and  powerful  steeds,  while  the  chiefa,  mounted  on 
d^hants,  were  enclosed  in  a  species  of  fortification.     Such  squa- 
dnms,  when  acting  on  the  vast  plains  of  Hindostan  Proper,  or 
•reii  on  the  wide  and  level  table-lands  of  the  Deccan,  bore  down 
dl  opposition.     Bat  Maharashtra  is  a  region  of  hills  neither  so 
lofty  nor  so  ragged  as  to  obstruct  altogether  the  movement  of 
,  yet  not  affording  ground  on  which  the  enormous  masses  of 
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heavy  cavalry  could  make  their  impetaoas  charge.    Th^  inhabt 
tants,  therefore,  raised  a  force  suited  to  their  conntiy  and  to  fhdir 
own  habits,  composed  of  small,  swift,  active  horses,  with  rideA 
lightly  dressed  and  equipped,  fitted  for  march  rather  than  forbttib; 
to  sweep  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  retnm  without  allows 
ing  an  enemy  to  overtake  them.     They  were  intermixed  wA 
infantry,  armed  partly  with  matchlocks,  partly  with  arrows ;  blft 
the  favom*ite  national  weapon  is  the  spear,  with  a  short  sword  mi 
shield.     An  annual  campaign  was  regularly  opened  at  the  tanaf- 
nation  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  and  announced  by  the  hmsikg 
of  the  ghoonda  or  royal  standard.     In  forming  a  camp,  the  flig 
of  the  prince  or  general  is  first  displayed,  whence  the  basaar  or 
range  of  shops  extends  in  a  parallel  line  from  front  to  ntf. 
Along  these,  on  each  side,  the  chiefs  raise  their  ensigns, 
which  their  followers,  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  crowd  in 
The  army  sets  forth  without  any  provision  except  what  can  be  eoa" 
tained  in  two  cotton  bags  or  pouches  thrown  over  the  front  of  6iek 
rider's  saddle.     They  march  onward,  trusting  to  supply  all  th«r 
wants  on  their  route,  either  by  forcible  seizure,  or  by  meam  rf 
the  numerous  brinjarries,  or  merchants,  who  resort  to  a  HinAiO 
encampment  as   a  market  for  their   commodities.      Altibof^jk 
plunder  is  indispensable,  it  is  not  pursued  by  lawless  rioletteoi 
nor  does  each  individual  trooper  appropriate  to  himself  what  ftHi 
into  his  hands.    It  is  extorted  from  the  rich  according  to  a  regidtf 
system,  and  the  produce  is  thrown  into  the  public  stock.     Libad 
pay  is  allowed  to  the  soldier,  not  indeed  always  very  regolailf 
distributed,  but  he  is  indulged  in  great  freedom  while  suing  fc 
its  liquidation.      In  these  excursions  the  troops  not  only  loll 
themselves  with  booty,  but  add  much  to  their  numbers;  for  nrti 
of  an  adventurous  spirit,  who  have  no  tie  to  home,  if  they  can  onlj 
provide  a  horse,  are  easily  induced  to  join  the  ranks  of  this  roviag 
army.     Thus  the  Mahratta  force,  without  any  decisive  victorf, 
swelled  as  it  proceeded ;   and   even   amid  successive    defeat 
while  losing  battle  after  battle,   and  castle  after  castle,  thef 
continued  to  overspread  the  extensive  provinces  of  Canddsh, 
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^Pm  lattv  xwn  of  Aiiraigiebe,  thoagh  tbqr  were  not  marked 
j:apgf  eeriou  letenw^  and  though  his  power  eontmned  on  the 
^M^mbnkmf  were  yet  rendered  gloomy  by  the  duappointment 
f ;iefepil  important  enterpiiaes,  and  by  the  many  omena  of  d^ 
||ili  vbieh  thieVimed  aroand  hii  empire.  His  bigotry,  always 
ippasbg^  impelled  him  at  length  to  the  most  violent  measoras 
j|fii;«aEftiiyBting  the  Hindoo  religion.  Th^  superb  temples  of 
||)itTpr  and  Benares  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and  mosques 
fiffftA  im  Hmx  site.  The  pagoda  of  Ahmedabad,  one  of  the 
|j|||.q}lendidof  the  national  stmotores,  was  desecrated  by  killing 
^1^  within  its  walls.  These  ootrages,  viewed  by  the  sapersti- 
;1M|PV  pe^le  with  the  deepest  homMr,  did  not  indeed  exdte  them 
;||j|ii9flt  rriieUion;  but  still  they  spread  tbrooghoot  the  empire  a 
^iHl^rwi  detestation  of  the  Mognl  yoke,  and  an  eager  disposition 
l|  ally  foond  any  standard  whether  erected  by  a  chief  or  a 
gnermnent  To  them  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  the 
vpi  progress  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and  the  successfiil  resistance 
cf  the  petty  Rajpoot  principalities.  The  days  of  Aurengzebe 
me  also  more  and  more  imbittered  by  the  disposition  which  his 
ddldren  showed  to  follow  his  example.  Mohammed,  his  eldest  son, 
hi  slready  died  in  prison, — ^the  punishment  of  rebellion.  During 
adsngerous  illness,  under  which  he  suffered  at  an  early  period  of 
Ut  reign.  Shah  AUum,  the  second,  had  too  clearly  shown  how 
iBtBDtly  his  mind  was  fixed  on  the  succession;  and  though  he 
hsd  done  nothing  absolutely  undutiful,  or  which  would  have  justi- 
ied  his  disgrace,  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  father  was 
e?er  after  marked  by  suspicion  and  distrust.  Akbar,  another 
ion,  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  his  mother,  was  guilty  of 
jpen  insurrection,  and  joined  successively  the  hostile  standards  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Rajpoots.  Two  others,  Azim  and  Kaum 
Boksh,  were  near  him  in  his  last  illness;  and  he  foresaw  too 
ilearly  that  his  death  would  be  the  signal  for  dreadful  conflicts,  to 
M  terminated  only  by  the  blood  of  all  his  male  descendants  ex- 
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cept  one.  Amid  these  troubles  and  gloomy  presentunentB  (lie 
fatal  term  at  length  arrived ;  he  f  xpired  in  his  camp  on  the  Slit 
February  1707,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  lb 
forty-ninth  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have  found  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  oormI 
estimate  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  monarch,  ffii 
crimes,  written  in  deep  and  legible  characters,  cannot  be  conoeak^ 
while  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  was  marked  by  many  ▼irfam 
In  the  administration  of  justice  he  was  assiduous  and  impariiil,* 
he  was  liable  to  fits  neither  of  passion  nor  caprice ;  his  charitiH 
were  almost  unbounded,  and  he  usually  showed  much  oonoern  fir 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  Surrounded  by  the  most  ample  meoi 
of  licentious  indulgence,  of  which  the  example  had  been  Mt  Vf , 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  the  habits  of  his  private  life  mn 
pure  and  even  austere.  Our  opinion  of  his  character  mint  ba  i 
materially  affected  by  the  degree  of  credit  which  we  attach  to  ikft 
religious  profession  which  he  maintained  through  life  wiA  91 
much  apparent  zeal.  It  is  exposed  to  much  suspicion,  from  As 
manifest  exaggeration  with  which  it  was  sometimes  exhibited,  ui 
still  more  from  its  having  been  made  an  instrument  of  amUtka, 
and  even  of  crimes.  Yet  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that^  ii 
in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  whom  in  many  respects  he  resembUli 
there  may  have  been,  beneath  a  good  deal  of  interested  and  hjfh 
critical  pretension,  a  fund  of  sincerity.  This  conclusion  seem 
strengthened  by  his  persecution  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  the  im- 
prudence of  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  too  roanifeik 
to  have  escaped  a  prince  of  his  penetration,  and^  however  blameiUs 
in  itself^  must,  in  the  professor  of  a  creed  essentially  intolenn^ 
admit  of  some  palliation.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  thit 
amid  the  greatest  aberrations  his  moral  feelings  remained  strong; 
that  though  the  tempest  of  ambition,  when  it  arose,  swept  dl 
before  it,  the  deeds  to  which  it  prompted  him  were  afterwards  a 
subject  of  painful  remorse.  The  blood  of  his  kindred  which  ha 
had  shed  seems  never  to  have  been  effaced  from  his  mind;  » 
that,  seated  on  the  greatest  throne  of  the  world,  and  possessed  of 
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\twBrj  qodity  vlnflh  «oa1d  rapport  and  ad<»ii  it,  Anrengiebe  was 
Senral  letters  have  been  preserved,  written  to  his 
in  Ae  pimpeet  of  death,  which  are  apparently  genuine,  and 
'  pvQ  m  striking  piotore  of  the  emotions  felt  at  the  approsch  of  that 
ifirtd  hoar  when  the  earthly  greatness  which  he  had  purchased 
^,  ^  ao  draadM  a  price  was  about  to  disappear.  He  says, — *<  Old 
:  iigt  is  arrived :  weakness  rabdnes  me,  and  strength  has  forsaken 
^ttl  aj  limbs.  I  eame  a  stranger  into  this  world,  and  a  stranger 
^dtUppaaiL  I  know  nothing  of  myself  what  I  am,  and  for  what  I 
^Wi  destined.  The  instant  which  passed  in  power  hath  left  only 
]^3ri«riiir  behind  it  I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
vfte  wnpiie.  My  valnable  time  has  been  passed  vainly.  I  had  a 
in  my  own  dwelling  (conscience),  but  his  glorious  light 
by  my  dim  sight — ^I  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
e]uept  the  infirmities  of  man,  carry  nothing  oat    I  have  a 

^ 1  for  iny  salvation,  and  with  what  torments  I  may  be  pnn- 

ifUed.  ThoDgh  I  have  strong  reliance  on  the  mercies  and  bonnty 
HfQody  yet  xegardmg  my  actions  foar  will  not  quit  me;  but  when 
^  am  gone,  reflection  will  not  remain. — My  back  is  bent  with 
wsaknesa,  and  my  feet  have  lost  the  powers  of  motion.  The 
keafth  which  rose  is  gone,  and  left  not  even  hope  behind  it  I 
have  committed  numerous  crimes,  and  know  not  with  what  pun- 
iAments  I  may  be  seized. — ^The  guardianship  of  a  people  is  the 
tmst  by  God  committed  to  my  sons. — I  resign  you,  your  mother 
snd  son,  to  God,  as  I  myself  am  going.  The  agonies  of  death 
eome  upon  me  fast. — Odiporee,  your  mother,  was  a  partner  in  my 
illness,  and  wishes  to  accompany  me  in  death ;  but  everything 
has  its  appointed  time. — I  am  going.  Whatever  good  or  evil  I 
have  done,  it  was  for  you. — No  one  has  seen  the  departure  of  his 
own  soul ;  but  I  see  that  mine  is  departing.'' 

On  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  the  struggle  for  empire  immedi- 
ately commenced ;  yet  it  was  neither  so  obstinate  nor  so  bloody 
as  had  been  anticipated.  Shah  AUum,  the  eldest  son,  and  whose 
eaose  was  embraced  by  the  more  powerful  party,  was  of  a  temper 
peculiarly  mild  and  amiable :  he  made  the  most  liberal  offers  to 
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his  brothers,  proposing  to  grant  them  the  government  of  flome  o( 
the  finest  provinces ;  but  ambition  and  evil  advisers  urged  then 
on  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle.  They  were  vanquished :  one  o( 
them  was  killed  in  the  field,  the  other  put  an  end  to  his  own  lift; 
and  Shah  Allum,  by  painful  steps,  but  without  guilt,  ascended  tlit 
throne. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  monarch  seems  to  have  been  to  rsBtas 
peace  to  the  empire,  even  at  the  cost  of  resigning  some  of  lb 
pretensions  advanced  by  its  rulers  during  the  long  period  of  pR^ 
gressive  prosperity.  He  effected  an  accommodation  wilJi  As 
Rajpoots,  on  terms  which  required  from  those  haughty  chieft  VHk 
more  than  the  shadow  of  submission.  The  Mahrattas,  during  fhl 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  had  offered  to  cease  tUr 
depredations  on  condition  of  receiving  the  chout,  or  fourth  part  rf 
the  revenue  of  the  districts  which  were  exposed  to  their  inroadi; 
but  that  proud  sovereign,  though  unable  to  repel  them,  indignandj 
rejected  the  idea  of  listening  to  proposals  made  by  the  leadoi 
of  a  predatory  horde.  Shah  Allum,  however,  finding  that  ttt 
empire  did  not  afford  the  means  of  subduing  these  phmdenn^ 
determined,  wisely  perhaps,  to  accede  to  their  terms,  and  thereby 
to  deliver  several  of  his  finest  provinces  from  so  dreadful  a  scourpi 
On  other  occasions,  when  circumstances  were  more  favourable,  te 
showed  himself  not  destitute  either  of  enterprise  or  military  skilL 
These  qualities  he  had  occasion  to  display  against  a  new  enemjt 
who  about  this  time  rose  into  political  importance. 

The  Sikhs  or  Seiks  made  their  first  appearance  during  tlie 
reign  of  Baber  simply  as  a  religious  sect  Nannuk,  the  foondflii 
is  said  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  of  a  mildaal 
philosophic  temper,  who,  seeing  with  pain  the  violent  dissennoM 
between  the  votaries  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  creedb^ 
formed  a  scheme  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  effect  a  reooodo 
liation.  Borrowing  some  of  the  leading  ceremonies  of  each,  bft 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  grand  principles  of  a  superintending 
Providence  and  a  future  retribution  acknowledged  by  both.  The 
numbers  of  the  Seiks  rapidly  multiplied,  being  swelled  by 
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from  odMT  ieete;  but  thej  still  oondueted  themselTas  $b 
Mb  citinBi,  nd,  under  tbe  phfloeophieidgns  of  Akbar  and 
unediiie  ■tteonMors,  tnffered  not  the  slightett  molestation. 
I  the  perteeuting  bigotry  of  Anzengzebe  which  oonverted 
into  mortal  enemieB.  He  eaiued  thmr  chief  or  patriarch, 
ahadnr,  to  he  aeiaed,  brooght  to  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and 
pot  to  deaflu  Thia  fiirioaa  proceeding  changed  entirely  the 
ster  of  the  people;  and  Gk>oroo  Grovind,  son  to  the  murdered 
e^  devoted  his  whde  life  to  the  task  of  vengeance.  He 
ided  in  inspiring  all  his  followeri  with  the  same  sentiments; 
laving  armed  and  moonted  them,  he  changed  peaoefbl  fiddrs 
laring  troopers  and  fierce  marauders.  Bebg  obliged,  how- 
with  these  newly-levied  bands,  to  enoonnter  Anrengzebe  in 
lenitade  of  his  seal  and  power,  he  was  unable  to  make  an 
al  resistance.  His  troops  were  scattered;  his  two  sons  were 
and  pot  to  deadi;  he  himself  became  a  hopeless  exile;  and, 
owered  by  so  many  calamities,  died  bereft  of  reason.  But 
pirit  of  the  association  did  not  sink;  on  the  contrary,  under 
ressure  of  wrong  and  suffering,  it  became  more  savage  and 
ite  than  ever.  After  lurking  for  many  years  amid  the  hills 
astnesses  on  the  rude  border  of  the  Himalayah,  they  were 
iraged  by  the  death  of  Aurengzebe  again  to  approach  the 
em  provinces.  They  were  now  led  by  Bands,  a  follower  of 
,te  chief^  who  assumed  also  the  name  of  Gooroo  Govind;  and 
devastations  are  represented  to  have  been  truly  dreadful, 
led  by  an  imbittered  feeling  of  revenge,  and  an  entire  disre- 
of  humanity.  Banda  had  occupied  Sirhind,  when  he  learned 
he  emperor  with  his  whole  force  was  advancing  against  him ; 
sn  fell  back  upon  Daber,  a  hill-fort  situated  among  the  steeps 
malayah,  on  an  elevated  summit  which  could  be  approached 
by  craggy  rocks  and  ravines.  According  to  the  account  of 
it  Khan,  who  appears  to  have  been  present,  his  majesty 
ded  the  position  as  so  strong  that  he  wished  to  decline  the 
c,  and  proposed  rather  to  remain  inactive,  and,  by  appearing 
I  of  the  enemy,  to  allure  them  into  the  open  field.     The 
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Khan  Khanan  or  general,  however,  was  animated  with  m  moie 
daring  spirit ;  and  having  obtained  permission  to  advance  with  a 
party  to  reconnoitre,  he  immediately  began  to  attack  and  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  heights   surrounding  the  fortress*     Thai 
success  roused  the  military  ardour  of  the  whole  army,  who 
instantly  rushed  forward  in  great  numbers  to  join  in  the 
and  their  imperial  leader,  with  mingled  anger  and 
saw  his  troops,  in  defiance  of  his  injunction,  carrying  all  befim 
them.     They  had  driven  the  enemy  into  the  central  fort,  whidi, 
reljring  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  its  approaches,  was  not  cal- 
culated for  any   serious  resistance;  but  darkness  now  fell,  and 
the  commander  contented  himself  with  closing  all  the  aveniM^ 
and  keeping  strict  watch  through  the  night.     In  the  mornio^ 
however,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that,  by  a  narrow  piA 
which  had  eluded  his  notice,  the  Seik  chieftain  had  effected  Ui    , 
escape,  and  was  retreating  into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Hlmi- 
layah.     His  progress,  notwithstanding,  was  checked  for  the  pA* 
sent,  though  the  sect  retained  their  power  unbroken,  and  wan 
destined  at  a  later  period  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatn 
of  India. 

Shah  Allum,  according  to  the  account  of  Eradnt  Khan,  lAo 
enjoyed  his  intimate  confidence,   appears  to  have   been  one  d 
the  most  accomplished  and  amiable  princes  that  ever  swayed  di0 
sceptre  of  India.     His  liberality,  though  censured  by  some  tt 
extreme,  was  always  exerted  towards  the  most  deserving  objeetk 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  deeply  venant 
in  its  theology,  which  he  studied,  however,  in  a  liberal  mannflTi 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  all  sects,  andeftt 
of  freethinkers,  to  a  degree  that  somewhat  scandalized  the  men 
rigid  doctors.     Instead  of  the  dark  jealousy  which  had  nsiuJfy 
reigned  between  the  members  of  the  Mogul  family,  he  had  seven- 
teen sons,  grandsons,  and  nephews,  constantly  seated  at  his  taUe, 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  abuse  this  kind  confidence.  Thoa^ 
he  did  not  possess  the  full  energy  suited  to  the  trying  dream- 
stances  of  his  government,  his  moderation  and  the  general  respect 
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ft  -mtUk  Im-wm  Ud  miglit  probftbly  have  averted  the  ealemitiei 
fUdi, impended  orer  tliis  greet  empire;  but  vnhap^ly,  after  a 
nigB.of  Ave  jeafi|  lie  was  iriaed  with  a  rioleiit  illnest,  and  died 
m  Ub  eamp  at  Inhere  in  the  year  171S. 

He  left  Ibor  eona^  wfao^  notwithstanding  their  peaoefld  eondoet 

lmin|^  Ina  lifc,  immediatdy  began  to  contend  with  one  another 

far  the  empire.    The  eanse  of  Mois-nd-Dien,  the  eldest|  was 

ii|piMed  by  ZoHkar  Khan,  one  of  the  most  powerfol  of  the  om- 

nifa%  who  sneeeeded  in  defeating  and  patting  to  death  the  three 

and  plaeing  the  erown  on  the  head  of  this  prince,  who 

i filename  of  Jehander  Shah.    The  new  monarch,  how- 

mUf  was  fnmd  wholly  incapable  of  supporting,  even  with  an 

Upssranee  of  decency,  the  exalted  rank  to  which  he  had  been 

JbtileiL    NeglectiBg  altogether  the  business  of  the  state,  he 

thpioned  himself  to  dissolnteness,  and  was  even  seen  strolling  in 

Aft  vieinify  of  Delhi  in  the  company  of  mean  and  abandoned 

ftsiales.    In  a  government  of  so  little  vigour,  there  were  not 

inaithig  bdd  spirits  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 

ibeweak  character  and  bad  administration  of  the  emperor  had 

cntted.     Two  brothers,  Abdoolla  and  Hussein,  who  boasted  the 

k^  rank  of  Syuds,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  undertook  to 

neommend  a  successor,  in  whose  name  they  might  rule  Hindostan. 

They  nominated  Feroksere,  the  ofFspring  of  Azim  Ooshaun,  who 

tu  the  favourite  son  of  Shah  Allum.     An  army  was  soon  raised, 

tad  though  Zulfikar  bravely  defended  the  unworthy  object  whom 

k  had  placed  on  the  throne,  he  was,  afler  a  short   struggle, 

entirely  -overthrown,  and  both  he  and  his  master  put  to  death. 

The  Syuds  having  thus  elevated  their  candidate  to  power,  con- 
sidered him  as  their  vassal,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the 
empire  at  their  pleasure.  They  discovered  no  want  of  vigour  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Banda,  the  Seik  prince,  having  descended 
to  the  plains  bordering  on  the  Indus,  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  The  great  omrahs,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  murmur  at  the  supremacy  of  these  chiefs. 
Even   the  emperor  himself  felt  their  yoke  burdensome;    and 
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favourites  were  also  found  who  exhorted  him  to  sabmit  no  longer 
to  this  thraldom,  hut  to  assoxne  real  power  in  his  own  penon. 
Thus  his  reign  of  seven  years  was  spent  in  a  oontinujed  aeriei  of 
intrigues,  the  isBue  of  which  was  that  the  Syuds  completely  pre- 
vailed, put  Feroksere  to  death,  and  looked  around  for 
high-horn  pageant  on  whom  to  confer  the  semblance  of 
reignty.  They  chose  first  a  great-grandson  of  AurengzebebyUi 
rebellious  son  Akbar;  but  in  five  months  he  died  of  oonsnmptioBi 
Next  his  brother  Ruffeh-ul-Dowlah  was  named  to  soooeed,  but  be 
survived  his  elevation  only  three  months.  The  Synds  then  pbeei 
on  the  throne  Rooshun  Aktur,  a  grandson  of  Shah  Allnm,  mder 
the  name  of  Mohammed  Shah. 

This  prince,  like  Feroksere,  paid  at  first  implicit  de&ieiiosto 
the  two  individuals  who  had  raised  him  to  the  empire;  batheabo 
soon  listened  to  other  counsellors,  who  exhorted  him  to  emaiwqMto 
himself  from  their  tyrannical  sway.  He  was  at  length  indoeedto 
join  in  a  regular  conspiracy  formed  for  that  purpose.  A  minii- 
derstanding  had  arisen  between  the  two  brothers  and  the  Nias* 
ul-Mulk,  a  powerful  chieftain  who  held  the  government  of  Kalvi) 
and  refused  to  resign  it  at  their  mandate.  It  was  arranged  M 
the  emperor  and  Hussein  should  set  out  together,  and  subdue  tldi 
refractory  commander.  A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Sjoi 
was  however  matured,  the  three  conspirators  cast  lotswhiekof 
them  should  do  the  deed,  and  it  fell  upon  one  whose  name  vtf 
Hyder.  Approaching  the  palanquin  in  which  Hussein  was  aeatadf 
as  if  to  present  a  petition,  the  murderer  stabbed  him  so  dezt0^ 
ously  that  he  died  in  a  few  moments.  He  had  only  time  to  sbov 
his  suspicion  of  the  motive  by  calling  out,  '^  Kill  the  emperorl" 
and  his  nephew,  at  the  head  of  a  few  resolute  soldiers,  made  • 
desperate  effort  to  fulfil  this  dying  injunction;  but  precautions  hll 
been  taken  against  the  attempt.  Mohammed  then  marched  npn 
Delhi,  where  the  remaining  Syud,  determining  to  make  a  stand) 
set  up  a  new  monarch  and  collected  an  army;  but  he  mi 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  victor  made  his  triumplud 
entry  into  the  capital,  as  if  he  had  just  begun  to  reign. 
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But  Im  mB  no  aoooer  in  full  poBfleuion  of  aovereign  powor, 

llMai  lie  displigrid  diil  incapacity  which  leemed  to  be  now  inhe- 

in  die  llogol  nee.    He  had  two  aUe  and  not  mifiuthfal 

^  Nisam-nl-lf  oik  and  Saadnt  Khan ;  but,  divgnated  with 

Uiair  gmie  and  aereve  uMnnera,  he  teaigned  himaelf  to  yonthfid 

jldriaerai  who  were  eaaily  fimnd  within  the  preoincta  of  a  coort 

.Ihoaa  two  ehie&^  initated  at  finding  themsel vea  thna  overlookedi 

wilihdiew,  and  endeavonred  to  establiah  a  aeparate  authority  in  oUier 

{fMutea;  the  Nisam  in  the  Deocan,  where  he  haa  tranamitted 

Ua  name  and  tide  to  a  iioe  of  prineea  still  nominally  independent; 

md  Saadnt  in  Onde^  where  a  bnnch  of  his  £unily  likewise  con- 

finnes  to  reign.    In  this  crisis  the  Mahrattaa,  who  had  been  eon- 

tiraalfy  eartending  the  range  of  their  incorsionai  began  openly  to 

Wntend  .ftr  the  empire.    After  overronning  the  greater  part  of 

(iJUwn  and  Ooaent^  they  poshed  forward  to  the  very  gatea  of 

jlfTBi  and  atniek  terror  into  the  imperial  capitaL    Saadnt  Khan, 

«iio  alone  seemed  to  retain  any  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety 

of  the  statCi  marehed  down  from  Onde,  and  gave  them  ho  great 

m  overthrow  as  would  have  completely  broken  their  power,  had 

he  been  permitted  to  follow  it  up ;  but  the  weak  emperor  desired 

operations  to  be  suspended  till  his  favourite  minister  should  have 

eoUected  troops,  and  marched  forth  to  take  the  chief  command. 

Saadnt  then  retired  in  disgust ;  after  which  the  enemy  rallied, 

made  a  fresh  incursion  as  fiar  as  Delhi,  plundered  the  environs  of 

that  capital,  and  returned  laden  with  booty  to  Malwa.     But,  as 

if  this  combination  of  imbecility  with  intestine  war  were  not 

enough,  an  assault  from  abroad,  of  the  most  formidable  character, 

burst  upon  the  sinking  fabric  of  the  Mogul  empire, 

Persia  had  been  recently  exposed  to  the  most  violent  revolu- 
tions. The  Afghans,  a  warlike  race  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
region  which  separates  that  country  from  India,  took  advantage 
of  the  weakness  into  which  the  once-powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Sophia  had  sunk.  They  marched  into  its  territory,  defeated  its 
troops,  and  laid  close  siege  to  Ispahan.  Having  reduced  that 
capital,  they  put  to  death  Hussein,  the  reigning  sovereign,  with 
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all  his  family  except  one  son,  named  Thamas.     This  yaong 
prince  sought  refuge  among  the  pastoral  trihes  who  ooeupj  thow 
elevated  plains  which  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  Peniaa 
empire.     These  hardy  and  warlike  shepherds,  animated  wiik 
loyal  and  patriotic  feelings,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  ibis 
last  hranch  of  their  royal  house,  and  assemhled  round  him  ii 
numhers,  which  hecame  every  day  more  fbrmidahle.     Amtrng 
these  volunteers  a  young  chief,  named  Nadir,  but  who  on  tidi 
occasion  assumed  the  title  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  or  the  noUo 
slave  of  Thamas,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  such  zeal  ani 
ability  as  raised  him  to  be  their  leader.     After  having  gaioMl 
successive  victories,  he  at  length  retook  Ispahan,  and  drove  the 
invaders  completely  out  of  the  empire.    In  the  course  of  so  mssj 
successes,  the  troops  contracted  a  stronger  attachment  to  Nsdir 
than  to  him  for  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  this  boll 
chief,  finding  himself  within  reach  of  the  supreme  power,  plsoed 
the  prince  under  restraint,  allowing  him  the  mere  epithet  sal 
shadow  of  royalty.     He  afterwards  put  out  his  eyes,  and  seisal 
the  kingdom  in  his  own  person,  under  his  original  name  of  ifoA* 
Shah. 

The  new  monarch  was  not  content  to  be  master  of  Persia ;  bol) 
confident  in  the  bravery  and  affection  of  his  followers,  he  resolve! 
to  carry  his  conquests  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  Ha 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Afghans  themselves,  and  haviqg 
reduced  Cabul  and  Candahar,  at  length  approached  the  frontier 
of  India.  He  professed  to  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  penetislA 
into  that  region, — for  which  historians  in  general  give  him  credit; 
but  we  should  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  the  daring  usurper  so  mvA 
moderation.  At  all  events,  sufficient  grounds  or  pretences  woie 
not  long  wanting.  A  number  of  his  countrymen  who  had  fled 
from  him  found  an  asylum  in  Hindostan.  An  ambassador  aal 
his  escort,  whom  he  sent  to  demand  that  these  fugitives  shooUi 
be  delivered  up,  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jellalabsd; 
and  Mohammed,  under  the  advice  of  his  arrogant  and  imprudent 
courtiers,  refused  to  grant  satisfaction  for  this  outrage.    The 
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tar.nwmgOf  ind,  pvelMlily  not 
;  antidiNiiioii  of  nlttrior  olgaeti,  marabed  with 
ilA  i«piiii^,  lijr  mj  of  Poohawur  and  Ltimtj  that  lio  wai 
lUAi  Imt  A^  midi  of  DdU  befim  tlie  tnphie  cmpeior  wai 
MwlB  of  Us  appmoh.  TiM  latter  then  liai%  moftrnd  his 
obtafaMd  the  able  assistaiiee  of  Saadut  Khan;  but 

r,  iiot  itSj  aware  of  the  high  talent  and  Taloor  opposed 
Hhftn^  eoMiailHail  Ine  nial  enor  of  (|uitting  his  mtrenehnonts^ 
MhsModisf  an  eagageaDsnt  in  the  field  with  the Teteran  ioross 
(Madk  The  dRnnate  pomp  of  an  Indian  host  was  qmtennfit 

iwUi  the  mde  Takor  of  these  pastoral  bands;  henee 
r  was  totsHy  routed,  and  thmrocimmander  taken. 
Aftriss  of  trsasKtiOttS  now  Allowed,  which  are  not  Tory  die- 
4M|f  idated  by  historians.  Saadnt,  it  is  said,  negotiated  ^ 
4Miilly,  by  wUdi  the  other  ajpeed  to  evaooate  the  empire  on  the 
^|l]Mnt  ef  n  snbsidy  of  two  orores  of  mpees  (two  ndlliona  star* 
hf).  The  Persian  seemed  so  entirely  sstisfied  with  this  arrange- 
nnl^  that  this  ertperqr  and  the  Nisam-ul-Mnlk  hesitated  not  to 
Vint  him,  and  thirn  pot  themselves  within  the  grasp  of  the 
hvader.  Then,  however,  as  is  reported,  the  captive  general, 
ia^iointed  at  finding  that  the  office  of  vizier,  which  he  claimed 
■u  the  reward  of  this  service,  was  to  be  eonferred  on  the  nizam, 
fcdoBod  to  the  enemy  the  secret  of  the  nnbomided  wealth  con- 
tnaed  in  the  palace  and  capital  of  India,  and  for  which  two 
creiea  of  mpees  were  a  most  inadequate  ransom.  We  should 
mpire  fuller  evidence  before  we  could  believe  such  treachery  in 
ooe  whose  conduct  had  hitherto  been  so  honourable ;  nor  was  it 
Iftely  that  the  riches  of  Delhi  were  so  little  known  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  honour  and  fideUty  of  a  single  chief.  May  we  not 
nppose,  with  greater  probability,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
nere  discussed  by  Nadir,  and  his  friendly  professions  made,  solely 
to  induce  the  emperor  and  the  nizam  to  commit  the  almost  incre- 
£Ue  imprudence  of  placing  themselves  in  his  power.  Certain  it 
is,  that  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  their  persons,  he 
naiched  fiirward  and  made  himself  master  of  the  metropolis. 
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Nadir  seems  to  have  entered  it  with  the  inteatioa  of  aotimf 
moderately,  and  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  outrage.    For 
two  days  the  strictest  discipline  was  observed ;  but  unfiniiiiialdyi 
in  the  course  of  the  second  night,  a  ramour  was  spread  flf  kb 
death,  when  the  Hindoos,  emboldened  to  a  vain  resiatanoei  VOti 
a  number  of  his  troops.     Their  commander,  whose  fierae 
had  been  with  difficulty  restrained,  roosed  to  the  utmoafc  finy  If 
this  outrage,  issued  orders  for  a  general  massacre  in  eveiy  homi 
or  lane  where  the  body  of  a  murdered  Persian  could  be  tami 
Till  mid-day  the  streets  of  Delhi  streamed  with  blood;  ate 
which  the  conqueror  suffered  himself  to  be  appeased, — and  m 
complete  a  control  did  he  exercise  over  his  rude  foUowen,  tU 
at  his  mandate  the  sword  was  immediately  sheathed.    The  ia- 
perial  repositories  were .  now  ransacked,  and  found  to 
specie,  rich  robes,  and,  above  all,  jewels  to  an  almost 
value.     The  Mogul  emperors,  since  the  first  accession  of  Adr 
dynasty,  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  collection  of  these  otgadb 
from  every  quarter,  by  presents,  purchase,  or  forfeiture ;  and  Al 
store  had  been   continually  augmented  without  suftring  uj 
alienation,  or  being  exposed  to  foreign  plunder.     The  inyadflli 
continued  during  thirty-five  days  to  extract,  by  threats,  toitm^ 
and  every  severity,  the  hidden  treasures  of  that  splendid  oi^itdi 
Historians  hesitate  not  to  estimate  the  spoil  carried  off  bf  At 
Iranian  monarch  and  his  officers  at  thirty-two  millions  steiliift 
of  which  at  least  one-half  was  in  diamonds  and  other  jewels. 

Nadir  made  no  attempt  to  retain  India,  though  it  lay  proiblto 
at  his  feet.  He  had  probably  the  sagacity  to  peroeive  thai  m 
vast  a  country  and  Persia  were  incapable  of  being  united  into  oas 
kingdom.  He  contented  himself  with  exacting  the  cesskn  i 
Cabul,  Candahar,  and  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus;  Afls, 
seating  Mohammed  anew  on  the  Mogul  throne,  he  gave  him  MM 
salutary  advices,  and  departed  without  leaving  a  soldier  or  rebsi' 
ing  a  fortified  post  in  Hindostan.  Yet  the  empire,  already  greidj 
sunk,  lost  by  this  discomfiture  the  little  remnant  of  respect  wliid 
it  had  hitherto  commanded.    In  Rohilcund,  a  hilly  district  dosflllf 


lObtiguous  to  tbe  capital,  some  refugee  chiefs  of  the  Afglmn  Tace, 
vith  the  brave  Inhabitants  of  tbe  country  itself,  formed  an  ande- 
pndent  state,  which  defied  the  imi^enal  power.     They  were,  U  is 
ame,  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  united  force  of  tbe  viisier  ftnd 
the  Nabob  of  Oude ;  but  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  thoso  convulsion  a  to  which  the  suoceBaors  of  Akbar 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  exposed. 
The  westi^rn  natiomj  had  learned  tbe  route  to  Delhlj  and  were 
\i  likely  to  forget  it.     Nadir,  eight  years  after  leaving  India, 
BA  a&saasinated  in  his  tent  at  Meshed^  in  Khorasan ;  whereupon 
ifi  dominion  which  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  kept  together 
f  his  prudence  and  vigour,   fell  quickly  to  pieces,      Ahmed 
iMalla,  one  of  his  officers,  an  Afghan  by  birth,  being  joined  by 
I  part  of  the  army,  baatened  home,  and  forthwith  proclaimed 
dmself  king  of  hia  native  land,  and,  amid  the  diatraetiouB  that 
lllowed  the  death  of  hia  master^  aoeceeded  without  difficulty  in 
Wiking  good  his  claim-      Finding  himself  thus  seated  in  the 
Undisturbed  posaeBsion  of  a  strong  country,  with  a  brave  popula- 
tion, which  had  often  given  conquerors  to  Hlndostanj  he  could 
Hot  reaiBt  the  temptation  of  following  the  footsteps  of  Nadir.     In 
J747  he  passed  the  Indus,  plundered  the  city  of  Sirhind,  and 
defeated  the  vizier,  who  fell  in  the  engagement ;  hut  being  dia- 
toncerted  by  some  unexpected  obiiitaclerij  and  particularly  by  the 
fiplosioa  of  a  magazine^  he  did  not  then  push  his  conquests  any 
Arther. 

Soon  after  this  expedition  the  emperor  died,  and  was  succeeded 
if  hia  son,  Ahmed  Shah,  during  whose  short  reign,  as  if  foreign 
Biemies  bad  not  been  sufficient,  the  court  was  perpetually  dis- 
Ihicted  by  intestine  disseuflion.  The  sovereign  and  his  vizier 
Tere  now  almost  in  regular  opposition*  Ahmed  being  oppressed 
by  one  of  these  officers,  Suffder  Jung,  employed  againat  him 
(jhazee-ud-Dieu,  grandjjou  to  Nizam-ul-Mnlk,  who  had  died  at 
the  age  of  104.  This  young  man,  holding  the  rank  of  Ameer- 
AfQmrAf  made  considerable  efforts  to  retrieve  the  af&irs  of  the 
He  compelled  the  vizier,  who  had  even  set  up  another 
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monarcli,  to  relinquish  his  station.  He  undertook  an 
against  the  Jauts,  a  wild  tribe  inhabiting  the  hilly  tnets  in  Iha 
most  western  provinces,  and  who,  amid  the  general  anaidiy,  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke.  But,  while  thus  employed,  he  eufadftl 
jealousy  of  his  master  the  emperor,  who,  adopting  the  Tiewtl  of '4 
new  favourite,  concerted  with  the  enemy  a  plan  Hor  his  dealrtrtidfc 
Aided,  however,  by  the  Mahratta  chief  Holkar  Mnlhari  he  eon* 
pletely  baffled  these  designs,  obtained  possession  of  hia  mttfer^l 
person,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  raised  to  the  throne  a  son  of  JAiV 
der  Shah,  under  the  empty  but  imposing  title  of  Anlningin  fli 
Second. 

The  empire  was  now  in  a  most  distracted  condition ;  theia  «# 
scarcely  a  power  so  insignificant  as  not  to  think  itself  naSBautf 
strong  to  trample  on  it.  The  Afghans  had  completely  conqaanl 
the  provinces  of  Moultan  and  Lahore;  the  Seiks,  in  the  nai 
quarter,  daily  augmented  their  numbers  and  strength;  the  JMl 
and  Rohillas  continued  their  predatory  inroads;  while  the  Mahntti 
extended  their  incursions,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  em 
passed  the  Jumna,  and  obtained  an  important  settlement  in  Behil* 
cund.  Ghazee-ud-Dien  precipitated  the  disaster  by  a  rash  attempt 
at  conquest,  to  which  his  power  was  wholly  inadeqnatdL  Ai 
Afghan  lady  having  been  intrusted  by  Ahmed  Abdalla  with  tti 
government  of  Lahore,  the  vizier,  under  pretence  of  negOtiaiiil 
a  marriage  with  her  daughter,  seized  her  person,  and  faroa|^ 
her  a  prisoner  to  Delhi.  At  this  outrage  the  indignation  of  thi 
barbarian  king  knew  no  bounds.  He  hastened  at  the  head  of  I 
vast  army,  and  made  an  unresisted  entrance  into  the  capital,  wiuA 
was  given  up  to  a  sack  almost  as  dreadful  as  it  had  suffered  fraa 
Nadir.  A  most  extraordinary  scene  then  ensued.  The  emptftf 
besought  the  invader  not  to  leave  him  without  protection  agaiilt 
his  own  vizier,  who  had  raised  him  indeed  to  nominal  powei^  M 
treated  him  as  a  mere  pageant,  while  he  himself  exercised  all  ttB 
real  authority.  Ahmed  accordingly  made  some  arrangements  ftr 
this  purpose,  placing  Aulumgire  under  the  guardianship  of  I 
Rohilla  chief;  but  these  measures,  after  his  departure,  prorri 
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iflfcamn  nfl  Ttiim  (fer  m^  to  piweot  oonfii- 

I  to  «dl  hn^  thoi^  be  now  «hoie  to  eniide 

kafing  Jarrned  aa  alliMMe  with  the 

poticeiioii  both  of  the  copitid  ^tm  tim 

.  IbetiinfDftaiete  prinee  at  first  pntended  a  leoon* 

Mhriei,  h|fr  Mfv^Qoa  after  deteeted  in  a  eorreipondenee  with 

tffittfmmpuijiiWBB  aemaeiBited,  and  hit  body  thrown  into  the 

■IHmu.  ^>Tet  flheane  nd  iHicm  hinueli^  vnable  to  withitand  the 

■ipOTrai  lewiei.  who,  aononnded  hbn,  waa  at  no  dittaint  period 

Mtael  io.m/k  n&igefai  a  caetle  belonging  to  the  Janta, 

4>fllfillwp*  eflemplmg  to  thread  finr^ 

jeeiff  ^ImmMijjtmnMj^  tUil  Mm  Mnmil  throne  bad  now  ahnoit 

|i|Mid>iorfiAwaajdegm  of  weight  or  importance    Theeonteit 

prthe  enfia»flf  India  lajrenlirely  between  the  A^g^ians  and  the 

iUwiMMb^'aiid  the.ktter^  taking  advantage  of  the  feOwenoe  ci 

jP#jifeh».dete>inin>Jjyca  a  grand  attempt  to  aeeore  complete 

|MeHKMiri0f  Hindoiitao.     Bringing  np  from  the  Deccan  an 

liMHiiae  body  of  oaTalryt  and  being  aided  by  the  Seiks,  they 

hlfnui  not  only  the  metropolitan  provinoee  of  Agra  and  Delhi, 

iiit  alio  thoee  of  Monltan  and  Lahore,  and  drove  the  Afghans 

hyond  the  Indns.     Ahmed  Abdalla,  however,  was  not  of  a  cha* 

'  tamely  to  allow  these  fine  coontries  to  be  wrested  from  his 

He  aoon  crossed  the  river  with  a  formidable  army, 

■id  waa  joined  by  many  chiefs  who  were  exasperated  at  the 

ksBsion  of  the  Mahrattas.     These  plunderers  at  first  retreated, 

«d  allowed  him  to  occupy  Delhi ;  but  immediately  intrenched 

ttameelvee  in  a  strong  camp,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  attack. 

Aesasd,  however,  by  want  of  provisions,  they  imprudently  came 

flat  and  gave  battle,  when  they  experienced  a  total  defeat ;  their 

anny  of  80,000  men  bmng  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Duttah 

Bindia,  their  general,  killed.     Another  body  under  Holkar  was 

■Bptiaed  near  Secondra,  and  so  completely  worsted,  that  he  him^ 

idf  fled  naked  with  a  handful  of  followers. 

The  Mahrattas,  though  humbled  by  this  disaster,  were  not  dis- 
eooraged ;  and  they  resolved  to  make  the  most  extraordinary  exer<- 
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tions  for  retrieving  their  fortunes.     Before  the  close  of  the  yeir^' 
they  had  assemhled  a  force  of  140,000  men,  commanded  fay  Seir-; 
dasheo  Rao,  called  the  Bhow,  nephew  to  their  peishwa  or  Buprem^ 
prince ;  and  that  chief,  heing  joined  by  the  vizier  and  the  Jari^-j 
leaders,  advanced  upon  Delhi.     The  deep  stream  of  the  Jiiiiia%  '■ 
swelled  by  the  rains,  separated  the  armies ;  but,  though  it  ooott 
not  be  forded,  the  daring  spirit  of  Abdalla  impelled  him  to  pfamgK 
into  its  waters,  and  swim  across  with  his  whole  army.     TUl 
achievement,  which  was  almost  without  example,  struck  dianuj 
into  the  host  of  the  Mahrattas.    Though  triple  the  number  of  their 
antagonists,  they  did  not  venture  to  face  them  in  the  open  fiel^ 
but  shut  themselves  up  in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Panniput,  on  ft 
spot  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  has  been  repeatedly  decidel 
Ahmed  for  some  time  merely  hovered  round  them  and  cot  of  \ 
their  supplies ;  at  length  he  ventured  on  an  attempt  to  carry  tWr 
position,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  without  any  important  soooM. 
Encouraged  by  this  result,  and  distressed  as  formerly  by  the  md 
of  provisions,  his  active  foe  determined  again  to  risk  a  battle  ii 
the  open  plain.     Placing  their  artillery  in  front,  they  advaneei    i 
with  that  impetuosity  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  il 
before  them.     The  Afghan  commander  caused  his  troops  to  hoU 
themselves  in  reserve  till  the  enemy  had  nearly  come  up ;— thea 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  charge.     The  light  horse  of  ths 
mountains  were  never  able  to  resist,  even  for  a  short  interval,  Am 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  more  northern  nations.     On  the  first  odbcI  ft 
complete  rout  took  place ;  their  host  was  so  scattered  in  everj 
direction  that  only  a  remnant  reached  the  Deccan ;  while  22,000 
prisoners,  50,000  horses,  with  an  immense  booty,  fell  into  thft 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

It  was  now  easy  for  the  victorious  Abdalla  to  seat  himself  ot 
the  vacant  throne  of  the  Mogul ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  filt 
any  ambition  for  this  high  dignity.  Perhaps  he  was  sensiUft 
that,  amid  such  a  general  agitation  throughout  Hindostan,  afll 
with  so  many  nations  in  arms,  such  an  acquisition  was  too  distint 
from  the  centre  of  his  dominions  to  be  retained  with  advantag6L 
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Umidf  with  ibe  proriiioes  west  of  tbe  Indni,  he 
ed  in  m  fcw  inoiithB  the  seat  of  goyemmenti  letTing  there 
GMmr,  ddert  ion  of  Anhrmgire  II.,  in  poMesoon  of  the 
7  hut  stall  TBoented  tide  of  Great  Mogul,  to  be  the  tool  or 
iqtChre  of  fha  first  daring  warrior  who  should  seize  the  capital* 
mg  traeed  the  decline  of  this  mighty  empire  to  so  lowanebhi 
hall  now  pause  tiU  we  have  marked  the  progress  of  that  new 
nr  from  a  distant  oontinent,  which  has  seated  herself  on  its 
ii  and  obtained  a  complete  snpremacy  over  all  the  states  of 
a.' 
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GHAFTBB  X. 

BRITISH  OONQUBST  07  THE  OAJtNATIO. 

Fine  Territortal  Acqaifdtions—War  between  France  and  England— EttAj-  tkMmmtitiU 
French— Their  EstabUahment  at  Pondicheny— Enterpriaea  of  Labomdomwli  ll»  W 


Madras— Superseded  by  Dnpleix— Pondicheny  besieged— Oondnalon  of 
Expedition  to  Tai^ore— Contests  for  the  Soyereignties  of  Southern  Indii— Tfea 
interpose— Oaih  a  complete  Victory- lliey  are  expelled  by  Nailr  JnniF— 11n 
Join  him— His  Death— Succesaion  and  Death  of  Mirnpha  Jnng— Salalwt  Ji 
of  Clire— Advantages  over  the  French— Their  Inflaence  in  the  Deocan— Form  t 
federacy  against  the  English— Siege  of  Trichinopoly— Aoqnisitiona  of  fhe  FnnA  1 
of  Dnpleix— Treaty  condnded- The  CoUerlea— War  of  176ft— Lally  takes  Uie 
Rednces  Fort  SL  David— Siege  of  Madras— Raised— French  defeated  atWandewMli  Bji 
of  Pondicherry— Its  Surrender— Cruel  Treatment  of  Lally  in  France. 

The  voyages  of  the  English,  related  in  a  former  part  of  dji 
work,*  were  personal  adventures,  undertaken  with  a  nuoi^ 
view  to  discovery,  commerce,  and  piracy,  rather  than  to  any  fiiri 
scheme  of  conquest  or  dominion.  Their  forts  accordingly  TCI 
erected  as  depositories  for  goods,  or  to  supply  commercial  fiieiIilM% 
but  not  with  any  aim  at  territorial  possession.  It  was  not  til 
1689  that  their  views  seem  to  have  extended  to  the  latter  oljeet 
In  the  instructions  issued  to  their  agents  during  that  year,  ibflf 
intimate  that  the  increase  of  their  revenue  was  hencefiyrth  to 
occupy  as  much  attention  as  their  merchandise ;  that  they  wM 
to  be  "  a  nation  in  India;"  and  they  quote  with  unmerited  applian 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  who,  they  assert,  in  the  advices  seaiti 
their  governors,  wrote  ten  paragraphs  concerning  tribute  ftr  9B 
relative  to  trade.  The  means  of  gratifying  this  dispositiimTCt 
as  yet  very  limited ;  as  certain  small  portions  of  territory  aiotil 
Bombay  and  Madras  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  their  Inte 
sovereignty.  They  held  themselves  ready,  however,  to  purekMB 
every  city  or  district  which  the  native  princes  could,  by  any  mBAn, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  alienate;  and  in  this  way  they  acquired Tv* 
napatam  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  they  garrisoned,  Sil 

•  Chapter  v. 
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t  k  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Darid,     Ntne  yeaTfl  afte- 
le  a  more   important   acquisition.      Ajim   Oosbamn,   t 
&tlier,  Anreugzebe^  had  nomioAted  Viceroy  of  Bei 
^  ccntemplatliig  a  struggle  for  the  stioce^sion  to  thi:i  ^ 
ttaflding  in  need  of  treaaure  to  forward  bis   achemea, 
pedf  in  1698,  to  sell  to  the  Company  tbe  zemindarshipi! 
i>wiw  and  districts  of  ChutauuttyT  Govindpot«,  and  Cal 
%  last  destined  soon  to  h^come  the  capital  of  British  ] 
\  tbey   began,  thougli  not  without  due  cireunispection,  lo 
EFort  Wiltianif  which,  in  1707,  was  made  the  seat  of  a  preai- 

f- 

bv  fiuperior  skill  of  Europeans  in  medicine,  which  had  I 
bd  them  to  obtain  a  fooling  in  Bengal,  now  afforded  an  opi» 
f<if  greatly  extending  their  influence.     In  1715,  under 
fe  of  the  Emperor  Ferokaere,  the  residents  sent  two  fact 
in  Armenian  merchant,  on  a  commercial  mission  to  De 
^trincipal  object  was  defeated,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  ui 
tod  others^  by  the  intrigues  of  the  omrahs,  and  of  Jaffier 
1,  governor  of  Bengal,    But  hiti  majesty  happening  to  labour 
r  a  severe  illness,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  native  physiciana 
imi  them  imable  to  treat  with  success,  was  completely  cured 
medical  geatlemanf  named  Hamilton,  who  accompanied  the 
1897*      ^^^  ^^^  signal  service  he  not  only  received  large 
Rtii,  bnt  obtained  the  valuable  grant  of  three  villages  in  the 
ity  <of  Madras,  with  liberty  to  purchase  in  Bengal  thirty- seven 
losal  townships;,  an  arrangement  which  would  have  secured 
ntopy  extending  tea  miles  upwards  from  Calcutta.     The 
tor  conferred  also  fb&  still  more  important  privilege  of  intro- 
g  ibmr  goods  and  conveying  them  through  the  province 
Qt  dnty  or  search.     But  the  acquisition  of  these  districts 
rostrated  by  Hke  hostility  of  the  nabob,  who  by  private  threats 
*ed  the  owners  from  consenting  to  the  purchase.     Still,  the 
s^ion  of  free. trade,  though  limited  to  foreign  exports  and 
ts,  proved  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  soon  rendered 
ttn  a  yery  flourishing  settlement. 
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A  considerable  time  now  elapsed  without  any  fiurther  ehangs  ii 
the  territorial  relations  of  the  Company.  They  complain  of  fli 
extravagance  of  their  servants,  which  involved  them  in  ddit  t 
the  native  shroffs  and  merchants;  but  this  evil  seems  to  have  bea 
in  a  good  measure  remedied.  Having  establishments  supports 
at  a  moderate  expense,  which  enabled  them  to  cany  on  trade  vS 
security  and  advantage,  they  gradually  extended  ihw  opeimtul 
till  the  annual  sales  amounted  to  the  considerable  smn  of  wbtk 
two  millions  sterling;  whence  they  were  enabled  to  pay  a  drndod 
of  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  Perhaps  it  wmM 
have  been  fortunate  had  this  state  of  things  remained  nnaUenI; 
but  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1744  between  the  French  nl 
British  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  position  of  the  Compofi 
both  in  regard  to  its  internal  management,  and  relatively  to  At 
powers  of  Europe  and  of  India.  To  understand  this,  we  tttd 
look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  first  establishments  formed  bj  fli 
French  in  the  eastern  world. 

That  people,  though  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  fv 
outstripped  in  the  progress  of  maritime  greatness  by  the  EngU 
and  Dutch,  had  yet  at  an  early  period  displayed  a  spirit  of  ei^ 
prise.  Even  in  1503  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  eom 
merchants  of  Rouen;  which,  however,  experienced  a  oompMs 
failure,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  imperfect  nautical  skSl 
then  possessed  by  their  mariners.  Attempts,  though  on  a  bbmI 
scale,  and  generally  unsuccessful,  were  made  early  in  the  asst 
century;  but  it  was  not  till  1642  that  a  considerable  compiQ 
was  at  length  established.  Unluckily  that  body  directed  thtf 
main  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement  on  Madagascir,  I 
large  and  fruitful  island,  which  it  was  easy  to  describe  as  aSxir 
ing  ample  scope  for  cultivation  and  commerce.  But  it  yielded  lO 
commodity  suited  to  the  markets  of  Europe ;  its  inhabitants,  to^ 
were  numerous  and  ferocious,  and  soon  became  formidable  io  I 
power  which  attempted  to  take  possession  of  their  territory.  Th 
settlers  were  involved  in  a  harassing  warfare,  and  with  diffico^ 
maintained,  at  certain  points  on  the  coast,  a  few  wooden  tenemflifti 
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Ipiillecl  w£k  tlM  tide  of  hfU^  which  involved  them  in  ezpenee 

lASboql  jjeUiag  any  profit. 
^ICh^flqit  ml  eitojHiihment  of  a  FfenohEatt.jidiaGompeny 
tMkpbee  jn  1664|  mder  the  anspioeB  of  Colhert,  who^  prompted 
IS'fk  aqiixiag  fenins  of  hie  master,  LoiuB  XIV.,  devoted  himsetf 
WWfcHgiLly  to  the  promotion  of  egricnltnTe,  mannfactores,  and 
^n«nea.  He  proeeeded  npon  the.prindplee  of  that  age,  whioh 
IjHJ^  no  meana.enlightened  in  Teipect  to  the  loond  doetrinea  of 
■ifBd  eeonomy;  and  henee^  exduBiTe  grants,  exorbitant  privi- 
J||Pii  and  the  remoral  of  competition,  were  the  expedients  by 
iHA  it  waa  then  attempted  to  make  any  brandi  of  industry 
iMridL  .  Sneh  waa  Colbert's  system,  when  he  sabmitted  to  the 
Jill  the  plAi  of  an  East  India  Company,  to  carry  on  trade  with 
%  ffptal  of  15,000,000  livres  (£625,000),  and  supported  by  the 
Wit  esdravagant  enoouragements.  They  received  an  exdnsive 
ijtosi  far  Mty  years;  fliey  were  exempted  from  all  taxes ;  and 

I  As  government  came  under  the  angular  obligation  of  reimbursing 
ftni  fer  all  the  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  the  course  of 
fl»  first  ten  years, — a  stipulation  which  actually  subjected  the 
>tate  to  the  payment  of  a  large  sum.  The  funds  supplied  by 
SBJividuals  not  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed  capital, 
Saiited  as  it  was,  three  millions  were  advanced  out  of  the  treasury; 
^^  the  nobles,  and  all  the  opulent  classes  connected  with  the 
^oort,  were  induced  to  follow  the  example. 

The  management  of  the  Company  was  neither  judicious  nor 
^^rtmiate.  They  began  by  endeavouring  to  turn  Madagascar  to 
"QiBe  account,  and  sent  thither  a  large  colony,  most  of  whom 
perished  under  the  influence  of  climate,  fatigue,  and  the  hostility 
^  the  natives.  The  survivors  were  afterwards  employed  in 
^oeopying  the  islands  of  Ceme  and  Mascarenhas,  which  at  a  later 
period,  under  the  names  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  rose  to  some 
^ree  of  prosperity.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  Mada- 
Sttcar  they  sent  vessels  to  India,  and  formed  settlements  on 
Jtbrent  points  of  its  coast.  In  1668  they  established  their 
principal  &ctory  at  Surat,  under  the  direction  of  Caron,  one  of 
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ih&T  cocuitrymeii,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  die  BerriflO  i 
Holland.  The  prospects  at  first  appeared  rather  promimng;  ImI) 
being  involved  in  dispute  with  the  native  powers,  and  finding  Af 
trade  ultimately  unprosperons,  they  thought  fit  to  take  liufa 
departure  very  suddenly,  leaving  their  debts  unpaidy — an  qhus* 
sion  which  of  course  precluded  their  return.  Attempta  wm 
afterwards  made  to  secure  a  position  at  Trinoomalee  in  Geyk^ 
and  at  St  Thomas  on  the  6oromandel  coast ;  bat  both  WMF 
defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  Their  affiurs,  thereCM|' 
would  have  become  desperate,  had  not  M.  Martin,  an  officer  pi^ 
sessed  of  talent  and  patriotism,  collected  the  scattered  adTentom 
and  fixed  them  at  Pondicherry ;  where,  by  judicious  and  condBir 
tory  conduct,  he  gained  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  opeasi 
an  advantageous  trade,  and  soon  raised  the  settlement  to  a  t«7 
prosperous  condition. 

When  the  French  and  English  first  came  into  mutoal  oollinai 
the  former  had  no  station  of  much  consequence  on  the  oontiaeift 
of  India  except  that  just  named ;  but  it  was  of  very  considenUi 
importance,  being  well  fortified,  and  having  some  extent  of  teni- 
tory  attached  to  it.  They  had  smaller  factories  at  Mah6  lai' 
Carical,  as  well  as  at  Chandemagore  in  Bengal.  In  1744  boi- 
iilities  broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  which  were  carried  « 
in  Europe  with  great  animosity.  The  French  Company  appear 
to  have  been  rather  desirous  that  the  war  should  not  extend  to 
the  Indian  Seas;  but  their  naval  officers,  on  the  contrary,  wtfS 
fired  by  hopes  of  glory  from  an  attack  on  the  English  settlemeito 
in  that  quarter,  before  they  could  be  placed  in  a  posture  of  da- 
fence.  Labourdonnais,  a  person  of  great  talent  and  most  iod^ 
fiitigable  activity,  who  had  raised  himself  through  all  the  nab 
of  the  navy,  was  now  governor  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon;  ud 
these  islands,  by  his  exertions,  almost  without  assistance  fro* 
home,  had  become  very  flourishing.  Happening  to  be  in  Fran* 
when  the  war  was  in  preparation,  he  made  proposals,  both  to  Aa 
Company  and  the  ministry,  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  estt* 
blishments.     The  former  were  altogether  averse  to  his  i 
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M  lh»  jpiigiaiMt  mlamm  to  {hem  MMdoDed  iC»  nd  evm 

L   .^iiimKi  1^  MnHMi  tw9  dHp%  whidi  IIOMV^'  wAi^'UvBifiiuds 

4ttddL    Tte  taiMttonr  ntariMd  to  U$  aommiiid  wftt  ifaa 

MikiMolnld  dstannilkatioii  to  profleeote  bui  desigiiy  thoogli  pot- 

MdrfTOrf  dindtrmoami.    With  tHb  ttew  he  chtMaad  the 

.midiliUih  lUqppened  to  tondi  tbere^ snd  employ^ them  in  the 

Vipmiim;.  hd  Imaght  the  teflon,  manj  c/f  Hrhcm  had  never 

jlili» gm^ kM  tegular  ttSaiam^;  ai|4  he  aopplied  by  rarkma 

Ae  defediVe  meaaa  of  eqnipmeiit    In  June  1746,  he 

lA'  VMiehMy,  alter  a  iligfat  aetioii  with  an  Engliah 

beooaat*    Heie^  too^  h0  had  to  oferoome  eeiton 

kf  DfxgUXf  hdm  he  was  permitted  to  Mil  with 

.40  aitaek  Ifadraa. 

•lUeeify  Waa  fto(  only  fhie  wfML  of  the  English  poaeeoeiona, 

»*inaef  the  tiuafaetflementa  at  that  tfane  fanned  by  the  Em^ 

pMinlidk.,   ft  eenkpriMid  withm  ita  district  a  popohlibtt  of 

M  Im  thaii  SfiO^OOO,  of  whom,  however,  only  800  were  from 

Ail  qMvter  of  the  gl6b6,  inofaiding  200  aoldien.    These  lived  in 

Kxt  JBt  GteorgB^  snrroi^ed  merely  by  a  slender  wall,  with  four 

ftweafarueted  bastions  and  batteries;  and  hence,  it  is  obvious, 

Aef  had  Tery  small  means  of  defence,  and  did  not,  in  the  use  of 

Attn,  display  any  heroism*    After  sustaining  a  bombardment  of 

Avs  daya,  in  which  two  or  three  houses  were  demolished,  and  four 

^Are  men  killed,  they  capitulated  on  the  10th  September  1746. 

'  Aqr  obtained,  indeed,  the  singular  condition,  that  Labourdon-* 

^  sfter  having  regularly  occupied  the  place  and  taken  possession 

^itt  Company's  magazines  and  warehouses,  should,  within  a  stipu* 

lltod  period,  and  on  payment  of  a  fixed  ransom,  restore  Madras  to 

Ae  Engiish.     That  (^Soer,  having  made  this  important  acquisition 

titboat  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  returned  to  Pondicherry. 

Bat  there  he  did  not  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  he  merited. 

I)Bplei3^  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  man,  who  could  not  brook 

lay  rival  in  power,  thwarted  all  his  schemes,  and  exposed  him  to 

iqieated  mortifications,  till  at  length  he  gave  up  the  contest,  and 

sailed  for  France.    There,  too  on  the  representations  of  his  supe- 
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nor  officer,  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  altogether  imwordij  « 
his  long  and  faithful  services,  heing  thrown  into  the  BariSi 
whence  he  was  not  liberated  till  the  end  of  three  years,  soon  aftd 
which  he  died. 

Dapleix,  who  was  thus  left  in  the  supreme  command  of  aftife 
in  India,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  From  Us  fiAri; 
who  had  been  a  former-general  and  a  director  of  the  East  Iiil 
Company,  he  inherited  an  imiftense  fortune,  which  he  was  ti^ 
to  employ  in  the  pnrsoits  of  commerce.  Bdng  sent  out  oiigil- 
ally  as  first  member  of  the  council  at  Pondicherry,  and  aftenranb 
as  superintendent  at  Chandemagore,  he  at  once,  by  his  pdA 
measures,  rendered  this  last  settlement  extremely  prosperooi^iii 
by  an  extensive  trade  largely  augmented  his  private  wmUl 
His  talents  and  success  recommended  him  to  the  important  8(i- 
tion  of  Governor  of  Pondicherry.  Although,  from  feetingi^ 
jealousy,  he  had  quarrelled  with  Labourdonnais,  and  soooeededk 
removing  him,  yet  his  mind  was  enthusiastically  and  intemMlf 
devoted  to  the  same  system  of  policy.  Neither  Csesar  nor  Ala^ 
ander  ever  formed  more  magnificent  schemes  of  conquest  tluB 
this  mercantile  ruler  of  French  India.  His  first  olject  wis  to 
follow  up  the  advantage  gained  over  the  English,  and  thoroa|^ 
to  root  out  that  rival  nation  from  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  Li^ 
bourdonnais  had,  as  already  mentioned,  stipulated  on  certain  99^ 
ditions  to  restore  Madras,  after  a  temporary  occupation  of  it;  tri 
as  a  man  of  honour  he  was  resolved  to  make  good  his  engigo* 
ment, — a  design  wholly  foreign  to  the  grasping  ambitioii  ^ 
Dupleix.  Unable  otherwise  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  wmSb 
such  arrangements  as  to  delay  the  period  of  surrender  till  the  dv* 
parture  of  that  officer,  and  then  contrived  to  draw  forth  from  As 
citizens  of  Pondicherry  a  remonstrance  against  giving  up  a  pta* 
the  possession  of  which  was  so  important  to  their  security,  b 
pretended  compliance  with  this  request,  Madras  was  not  only  iv- 
tained,  but  exposed  to  a  species  of  plunder,  while  the  governor 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  Freni 
settlement. 
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•;TUiilagpr«aft  fcdiwitli  ftlloired  by  an  expediifam  on  hii  piit 
Ji'fte  nchMftkA  of  Fort  8t  David,  while  lib  eonfidenoe  was 
|p^  M^rtancil  tj  an  event  which  finma  a  memoraUe  era  in 
fte  nmalB  of  Indian  wav&ie.  The  Nabob  of  Aroot,  haying 
jppNMdtiie  jBagliah  eanfee,  had  sent  hia  son  with  10,000  mm, 
IfliTmir  to  fstake  Madras  on  their  behalfl  TheFrenehhad 
UOO  soldiers  to  defend  the  eitj,  with  which  force  they  hesi- 
aot  to  ajttaek  the  nnmeroos  army  of  the  nabob ;  when,  by 
inpenor'  disoipline  and  the  expert  management  of  their 
r,  they  gained  a  complete  and  decisiTe  victory.  The 
of  even ahandM  of  Europeans  over  the  tnmnlfnsiy 
wUdi  compose  an  Asiatic  host  had  long  ago  been  proved 
As  But^gnese;  but  the  example  of  their  soccess  was  nearly 
I  and  both  Fvsnch  and  British  had  been  acoostomed  to 
^Hm  A9  Mogiil  M  *  powerftd  and  mighty  monarch,  whmn  it  was 
with  thnr  slender  means  to  think  of  resbting.  The  speU 
tlHi^gnn  broken;  and  the  settiers  of  either  nation  learned  a  les- 
M  which  they  fiuQed  not  soon  to  reduce  to  practice  with  the  most 
tttonnye  and  terrible  effect. 

.  Hie  present  object  of  Dupleix  was  simply  the  reduction  of  Fort 
8t  David,  against  which  he  led  a  force  of  1700  men,  mostly 
JBuopean;  while  the  Engb'sh  had  only  200  of  their  own  troops, 
;*Mi  a  body  of  undisdplined  natives.  As  the  French,  however, 
:VttB  advancing  in  full  confidence,  the  nabob's  army  surprised  them 
I71  sudden  attack,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  with  some  loss. 
A  htachment  was  afterwards  sent  by  sea  to  attempt  the  surprise 
tf  Cnddalore,  a  town  immediately  contiguous  to  Fort  St  David, 
Wt  a  heavy  gale  springing  up  obliged  them  to  return.  He  then 
^i&pioyed  all  his  address  to  gain  over  the  nabob;  being  particu- 
}>Aj  careful  to  impress  on  that  prince  a  lofty  idea  of  his  own 
lower,  trusting  to  the  maxim  regularly  acted  upon  by  Indian 
S^dees,  of  studying  only  immediate  advantage,  and  espousing 
dvays  the  side  which  they  believe  to  be  the  strongest.  His 
%Imes8  bdng  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  great  additional  force, 
^  led  to  credit  the  pretensions  of  the  French;  and,  deserting 
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our  eoantrymen,  of  whom  he  had  heeii  the  sworn  ind  adife  dty| 
condnded  a  treaty  with  their  enemies,  which  was  ecmentetl  bf  a 
Tisit  from  his  son,  who  was  received  with  all  that  ushaUaffcWi 
pomp  in  which  eastern  mlers  delight. 

Dapleix  now  vigoroosly  resnmed  lus  enterprise.  He  enMsl 
the  river,  and  took  np  a  strong  position  in  front  of  FoH  St 
David,  when  a  fleet  nnder  Admiral  Griffin,  with  a  eonridenM> 
reinforcement  of  troops,  was  seen  to  enter  the  road.  The  Froifll 
again  retreated,  and  the  English  received  some  fnrther  leetaftL 
At  length,  \p.  Janoary  1748,  Major  Lawrence,  an  experieaeal 
officer,  assumed  the  command;  after  whic^  the  two  nations  16- 
mained  for  some  time  so  eqnallj  matched  that  neither  ventafll 
upon  any  serions  movement  The  governor  of  PondidMr)^  \ 
indeed  undertook  a  midnight  attack  upon  Cnddalore;  bat  hi 
approach  beinc:  discovered,  his  men  were  repulsed  with  eoftnlB^ 
able  loss. 

The  face  of  Indian  affiurs  was  soon  entirely  changed  by  fe 
arrival  of  an  English  expedition  of  nine  ships  of  war,  having  oa 
board  1400  men,  who,  with  those  already  in  the  country,  fenriel  j 
the  largest  European  army  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  India.  TfaB  1 
British  were  then  completely  in  a  condition  to  undertake  dSmmt  ^ 
operations;  and  they  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  tufii 
strength  of  the  enemy  by  besieging  Pondicherry.  As  the  Fmdi 
had  no  force  which  could  oppose  them  in  the  field,  the  siege  iris 
undertaken  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  It  was  not,  boV- 
ever,  carried  on  with  due  promptitude  and  vigour.  A  long  dehy 
was  incurred  in  reducing  a  small  fort  two  miles  distant  from  itt 
city;  and  when  the  trenches  were  at  length  opened  befeie  Ab 
place  itself,  they  were  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  near  fyt  Ab 
artillery  to  fire  with  effect;  and  before  this  error  was  amenMf 
the  rainy  season  had  set  in,  sickness  spread  among  the  titK^ 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  desist  from  the  attempt  The 
French  felt  extraordinary  exultation  at  this  repulse,  which  thflj 
boasted  of  as  a  splendid  victory;  but  before  they  could  dents 
any  advantage  from  it,  tidings  arrived  that  peace  had  been  con* 


i3ed  in  EurDpe,  of  which  one  of  the  condUions  was  the  reli!^ 
ualiment  of  Madras,  Hence  the  two  nations  were  placed  exactlj-* 
I  the  flame  position  qs  before  the  war.  j 

But  this  treaty,  instead  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  India,  serred 
nly  to  give  a  wider  range  to  warlike  operatione  in  that  quarter 
f  the  world ;  for  the  two  parties,  having  each  a  large  di^po^blo 
orce,  began  to  look  round  for  aotne  object  on  which  it  might  be 
advantageously  employed.  The  eveuta  of  the  preceding  war  had 
iiflclosed  the  weatne«a  of  the  native  governments,  and  left  room 
tahope  for  the  estabUfihment  of  a  wide  dominion  over  this  rich 
Bud  beautiful  region. 

The  English  made  the  6rst  movement.     A  prince  of  Tanjore 

Mmed  Sahujce,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  a  brother,  craved 

tleiT  aid  to  reinstate  him,  and  offered  in  return  the  fortress  and 

iistrict  of  Devicottah,  advantageously  situated  on  the  bankfl  of, 

tliB  Colcroon.     In  1749,  they  undertook  an  expedition  against 

tht  slronghold ;  bnt,  disappointed  by  want  of  concert  between  the 

fleeland  the  army,  and  receiving  no  aid  from  the  natives,  they 

retnmed  without  having  even  attempted  its  reduction.     Mortified 

b^  thU  failure,  they  proceeded  a  second  time  against  the  place, 

tbsbips  now  conveying  the  soldiers  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

Tibence  they  ascended  in  boats  to  the  town.     After  considerable 

lenities,  and  a  severe  contest,  in  which  Lieutenant  Clive,  after- 

^*rd3  so  eminent  in  Indian  history,  distinguished  himself  by  dar- 

^f  valour,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  forL     Its  capture  was 

'JUmediately  followed  up  with  a  treaty,  by  which  ita  occupation 

^U  secured  to  the  English,  who,  in  return,  abandoned  the  cause 

^tbe  prince  for  whom  they  had  taken  arras.     They  stipulated 

«7en  to  keep  him  in  confinement,  and  thereby  render  him  inca-. 

pable  of  troubling  hia  rival,  provided  he  received  a  pension  of  £400 

a-jear.     This  arrangement,  it  need  not  be  remarked,   was  far 

from  being  honourable  to  our  countrymen,  who  seem,  however,  to 

h|vebeen  altogether  deceived  in  their  expectations  of  co-opera- 

lioA  from  the  people  of  Tanjore. 

The  French,  meantime,  were  playmg  a  much  higher  game,  and 
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apenly  aspiring  to  a  direct  ascendency  in  Soathem  Ludk.    We 
despair  of  conducting  onr  readers  in  a  satisfaetozy  maimer  tlm^gk 
the  dark  maze  of  Camatic  intrigue,  or  the  barbaiau  names  anl 
uninteresting  characters  who  were  employed  in  it.     It  may  be 
premised,  that  whenever  an  Indian  prince  dies,  no  respeisi  is  put 
to  the  principle  of  primogenitnre,  or  to  any  fixed  law  of  soooei' 
sion.     His  sons,  grandsons,  nephews,  or  even  more  distant  idhh 
tions,  advance  claims  to  the  sovereignty,  which  they  fiviihwitt 
endeavour  to  support  by  an  appeal  to  arms.    The  dissensicmi  rf 
the  Deccan  arose  upon  the  death  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  may  te 
remembered  as  acting  a  part  in  Mogul  history,  and  of  Sadatnllak, 
nabob  of  the  Camatic.     Both  these  offices,  originally  snbordnlB 
appointments  under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  had,  in  the  dedine  of 
that  dynasty,  become  gradually  independent.     For  these, 
of  Nazir  Jung  and  Anwar-ud-Dien,  the  rightiul  or  at  least 
possessors,  there  appeared  Mirzapha  Jung  and  Chnnda  SMi 
who  aspired,  the  former  to  be  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  the  littr 
to  be  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.     Having  united  their  interests,  duf 
had  assembled  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  eagerly  courted  it 
aid  of  Dupleix.     This  ambitious  governor  conceived  that,  by  ffll* 
ing  the  two  great  thrones  of  the  south  of  India,  to  which  exploit 
he  judged  his  forces  adequate,  he  should  become  the  midispniBl 
master  of  that  extensive  country;  and  therefore  he  sent  lyAiilBiiI 
with  2300  men,  of  whom^OO  were  Europeans,  to  join  the  affifll 
troops.     The  combined,wnies  then  marched  to  attack  AnwaM^- 
Dien,  the  reigning  nabob,  who,  with  20,000  followers,  was  m- 
camped  at  Amboor,  a  strong  post  guarding  one  of  the  pnndpil 
passes  into  the  Carnatic.     He  had  thrown  across  the  ravine  a 
intrenchment  defended  by  cannon,  served  by  a  small  band  <t 
Europeans ;  when  D' Auteuil,  ambitious  to  display  the  valov  of 
his  countrymen  and  their  high  discipline,  offered  with  only  hb 
few  French  soldiers  to  storm  the  lines.     The  Indian  chieft  ctai 
with   the  proposal;    though  the  undertaking  proved  somewbit 
more  formidable  than  had  been  anticipated.     The  artillery  of  d^^ 
enemy,  being  strong  and  well-directed,  repulsed  two  BueceW^ 
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if  taHite  CHuhtttii,  aiiuMikea  by  the 
•iy  iMMt  tiJUbg'iK  the  view  of  three  snnies,  nubed  en  a  ihiid 
liier  Arttfieatioiu.  Thqr  tlmi  pnslied  finmud 
ibeiyi  ivhem  a«  nabob,  mounted  on  an  depliMBt| 
vibnUv  iiUMckid  di^hyedi  and  smroonded  by  bie  ehoeen 
«iNkjy'tiia  Inl^  enoooMgiafg  the  troopa.  But  almoat  iminedi- 
i^ii^i  jibil  awJibya  Caifce  aoldfar  went  timmgb  biabeart^and 
>  1iai1be:giebnd diadb  ^AtetalfoiAmatantlye&aiied;  the 
I  beoCj,  aix^  fll6pha]it%  with  all  theartflltty 
#ilaluiaa,<ai  fartb  the^hftoda  of  Aa  victors.  The  prinoea  ferth- 
ijHiUBliiHiiiietmtA  vpm  Axoeti  whibh  aurraadered  witfaoot 


j^illMiiaBmi  iiiT  AH^  aea  to  theMfan  nabobs  udf  heir  of  bia  thiona, 
-pUfi^TMimtpcfyyM'rn^  dtj,  the  poaaeaaioa  c^  wUeh 

llhaibhiirtnVa  bald  ^pon'Ae  Cnmatic    Dopleiz  pveaaed  in  the 
pjfeWiViiarfr.UBnnier  1^^  generala  that  ihey 

i  not  keen  moment,  but  bMtm  to  the  attack  of  the  fortreaa, 
rwaa  pvobdMy  in;  a  rery  imperfect  state  of  defence.  The 
hfian  princea,  however,  chose  rather  to  begin  by  marching  into 
lieot  and  Pondidierry,  where  they  made  a  display  of  their  pomp 
ai  ioobahdar  and  nabob ;  and  when  they  at  last  took  the  field,  it 
vaa  to  proceed,  not,  as  he  had  recommended,  against  Trichinopoly, 
kat.againat  the  more  remote  and  unimportant  city  of  Tanjore. 
ion,  however,  proceeded  from  a  secret  motive;  their 
being  completely  exhausted,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
Menring  a  supply  by  extorting  from  the  rajah  some  heavy  arrears 
if  tribute.  The  town  bordering  on  the  delta  of  the  Coleroon  and 
tte  Cavery,  was  wealthy  and  splendid,  adorned  with  a  pagoda 
wUdi  edipaea  in  magnitude  all  other  structures  in  the  south  of 
India.  Fmn  the  opulent  ruler  of  this  state  they  demanded  the 
payniButa  due  to  the  Mogul,  and  claimed  by  them  as  his  repre- 
aeBtatireB.  Had  they  even  prosecuted  this  demand  with  vigour 
and  promptiitnde,  they  might  probably  have  brought  it  to  a  speedy 
jaana;  but  th^  8u£fered  themselves  to  be  amused  by  the  rajah, 
who  aometimea  negotiated,  and  at  other  times  fought,  till  at 
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length  they  succeeded  in  bursting  open  one  of  his  gateSi  whenbj' 
he  was  intimidated  into  an  agreement  to  pay  about  £900|OpOL 
He  reluctantly  consented  to  advance  the  first  instalment;  bat  bf 
sending  first  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  then  a  lot  of  did 
coins,  and  lastly  a  quantity  of  jewels,  he  contrived  to  spin  ontthe 
time  till  tidings  arrived  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  actor  on  tha 
scene,  who  was  destined  entirely  to  change  the  aspect  of  affiun. 
Ghazee-ud-Dien,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam,  bad  attidNd 
himself  to  the  Mogul  court,  at  which  we  have  seen  him  aot  aeoa- 
spicuous  part.     Nazir  Jung,  the  second  son,  had  therefore  ns- 
ceeded  to  the  soubahdary,  of  which  he  took  upon  him  the  full  diy* 
nity  and  titles.     He  was  summoned,  however,  on  a  peculiar  emov 
gency,  to  join  the  imperial  standard,  and  had  already  reached  As 
Nerbudda  when  he  learned  the  successful  usurpations  of  MirMpb 
Jung  and  Chunda  Saheb.     He  then  retraced  his  steps;  and,  undar 
the  assumed  authority  of  the  imperial  court,  assembled  all  ill 
adherents  and  his  own  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  this  diag 
rebellion  :  he  enlisted  also  30,000  Mahrattas  to  act  as  light  canhj. 
Although  he  moved  with  the  slow  and  encumbered  pomp  of  tt 
eastern  army,  he  at  length  arrived  on  the  Camatic  frontier  wlk 
a  force  which  Orme  supposes  not  to  have  fallen  short  of  300,000 
men.    It  then  behoved  the  allies  to  put  themselves  on  their  defenee^ 
and  Dupleix  backed  them  with  all  his  resources.     Having  letnei 
their  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  gave  them  a  loan  of  £50,000,  wUk 
he  increased  the  French  contingent  to  2000  men.     The  fingU 
meantime,  though  they  had  viewed  with  jealousy  and  alarm  tin 
late  progress  of  their  rivals,  were  very  slow  to  embark  in  adul 
warfare.   They  had  supported  the  cause  of  Mohammed  All  only  Iff 
sending  very  small  detachments  to  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore;  M 
when  Nazir  Jung  arrived  with  so  great  an  army,  invested  wtt 
the  full  authority  of  the  Mogul,  Major  Lawrence  no  longer  hair 
tated  to  march  and  join  him  with  a  corps  of  600  men.     This  nin- 
forcement  was  not  necessary  to  secure  that  prince's  triumph.   1%0 
French  troops  were  brave,  but  under  bad  management ;  a  mvtiBJ 
arose  among  the  officers,  thirteen  of  whom  in  one  day  rwgBti 
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Ai  IMb  ontowaiJ  event  lyAnteiiil,  lonng  dl 

l^^ijihHdg'rfMh^  aetamiiiea  immediAtely  to  maidi  with  his  diri- 

Aari)»  IMKelMRy.     Hie  eaue  of  the  ooli&dentes  was  then 

JlllbgMhr  daiperate,    Cfaonda  Saheh  sought  MliBt7  in  the  French 

^tSkUBmitf  wfc&a  Mmpha  Jong  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 

iNIi  attBrtnatel^  flirown  into  irons* 

-  'fMiUft^aotwithstandingthiscompleieiidifip^ 

tti^liMdi  he  had  so  lately  reached,  did  not  lose  conrage.    He 

a  negotiation  widi  Nasir  Jnng;  and  though  the  ndssioa 

Mi  Ar  fliis  pnrpoee  fiuled,  it  was  learned  that,  as  the  prinoe  was 

'#fc  #ttk  and  TblwptooosdianMter,  some  warlike  dnefc  of  A%han 

<ilWwltSu,'*wlio  held  the  principal  commands  in  his  army,  had 

WlM  into  a  eoospiracy  to  dethrone  him*    The  French  gOT^nor 

tettl  i  eonmnrion  wifli  these  malcontents,  and  likewise  endea- 

^Wbd'ti^  give  efleet  to  their  intrignes  by  a  mUitaxy  moTcment. 

ViMsia  agamtoQik  the  field,  surprised  dmnng  the  night  a  qnar- 

It^of  fte  Mogol  camp,  while  the  troops  were  Iraned  in  slnmber 

•il  the  fames  of  opimn,  and  committed  great  hayoe.    Another 

teohment  sent  by  sea  redaced  Masnlipatam,  long  the  chief  eropo- 

[   ^na  of  this  part  of  India,  and  began  to  fortify  it.     Meantime 

Ktjor  Lawrence,  disgusted  with  repeated  irregularities  in  the  con- 

AnI  of  his  Indian  allies,  who  refused  to  be  at  all  guided  by  his 

rifiae,  withdrew  the  English  troops  from  the  service  of  the  soubah- 

iffi  sflbrding  thereby  full  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  French 

^Muindant.     That  officer  having  sent  a  body  of  men,  who  de* 

teed  the  nabob  and  obliged  him  to  flee  to  Arcot,  despatched  a 

fcto  into  the  interior  to  attack  Gingee,  the  most  powerful  strong- 

Ul  in  all  the  Camatic     In  a  midnight  assault  they  stormed 

ilBoessively  the  three  fortified  mountains  which  constituted  the 

f    rtnngth  of  that  important  place,  and  carried  it  with  the  loss  of 

adf  twenty  men. 

Nasir  Jmig,  roused  by  this  loss  from  his  voluptuous  supineness, 
It  length  took  the  field  with  an  army  which,  notwithstanding  some 
mthietions,  still  exceeded  100,000  men, — a  movement  desired  by 
Ae  eonsinrators  as  extremely  favourable  to  the  execution  of  their 
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scheme.    Time,  however,  passed  on  without  any  deoirinee  •evOBt; 
and  the  souhahdar,  tired  of  a  dull  oonteat,  which  kept  him  fion 
his  favourite  enjoyments,  made  such  advantageous  ovetiuigs  Amt 
Dupleix  entered  into  a  negotiation.    The  latter,  notwiti 
imitating  the  wiles  of  Indian  policy,  still  kept  his  oom: 
open  with  the  rehellions  ororahs ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  tts 
treaty  with  Nazir  Jung  was  actually  signed,  though  not  oomiMh 
nicated  to  Latouche,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  A$ 
French  troops,  when  that  officer  was  summoned  by  the 
insurgents  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  their  seditions 
Latouche  accordingly  advanced,  and  at  four  next  morning 
that  part  of  the  camp  where  the  soubahdar  commanded  in 
The  conflict  was  sharp,  the  Indian  cavalry  fighting  wkh  gmt 
bravery ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  French,  and  the  rapidity  witk 
which  their  cannon  was  served,  enabled  them  gradually  to  peos^ 
trate  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  encampment     Nazir  Juog^  Vi 
destitute  of  personal  valour,  indignantly  saw  his  troops  giving  HiJ 
before  a  handful  of  Europeans ;  and  being  told  that  a  large  toif^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  confederate  chiefs  and  their  adhenn^ 
were  not  joining  in  the  action,  he  rode  up  and  began  to  reproachthoi 
bitterly  for  their  cowardice.     Cudapah,  the  leader  whom  he  fin* 
addressed,  made  an  insulting  reply,  and  then  discharged  a  oMp 
bine,  by  which  two  balls  were  lodged  in  the  heart  of  Naair  Juofy 
who  fell  dead  on  the  spot.     For  an  Indian  army  to  pass  fiwoKNis 
prince  to  his  assassin  and  enemy  is  only  the  work  of  a  mMMst 
Mirzapha  Jung  was  taken  out  of  irons,  led  forth,  and  univemDf 
acknowledged  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  a  region  superior  ia  mg- 
nitude  to  any  European  kingdom. 

This  revolution  had  the  efifect  of  completely  establishing  tbe  iir 
fluence  of  the  French  in  Southern  India.  Mirzapha,  repoMI 
entire  confidence  in  Dupleix,  visited  him  at  Pondicherry,  andwn 
there  installed  with  the  greatest  pomp  in  the  throne  of  the  Deeen. 
This  officer,  in  return,  was  created  governor  under  the  Mogul,  asd 
collector  of  the  revenue  in  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Eastnt,  i 
territory  little  inferior  in  extent  to  France ;  considerable  distrieli 


odJiaSii  perpetaity*    But  the  vietorioos  pittiei 
}»fl»t  •DEsiaiii.and  diffieiilk  poiiftioii  whiohiii-' 

■lUliHHWiirii  Am  Hill  ilW of  thoM  who  own  no  bw  bmiun 

Oho  JMfcii  ^efii  made  most  enormous  deintndi,-"to 

toitUmssnoiof  oriental  traason,  they  teamed 

l«PfL:i>iXi|Bil  UieJdBibBeni^  theae,  and  of  odien  wUch  would 

iilif  jjflaJiailr^iwMt  ih«y»  radnioed  Mintapba  Jung  nearlj  to  a 

atB0i^l7.iBpreBentod  to  them  the  neoesiity  of  ae- 

lower  ;tann8;  and  prohaUj,  fn»  feelmg  them- 

^HMMrAa  hain  Jiia<po#er|  they  appeared  at  the  moment  eordially 

Wheiy  hewevwr,  Miraapha  left  Pondieheny,  and 

||Miloiato'<b»  JBtarier  of  die  Deeean,  he  learned  that  die 

'ABl^ht.hiaifi<irit  wftre eeaiipied  faj  those  Tiny  iimiton  aseemUed 

ins  -palHag^    The  prince,  amhitioas  to  display 

iiiUipllsJlt^  ffUvOed  iad  hegan  the  lUtaek  befim  his  Enropean 

dimcame  np,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  which  he  snffiBzed  some  loss. 

Aftnijirdl^  with  iheir  aid,  he  had  the  proq»ect  of  a  complete  vic- 

Mqr,  when  heei^gagedin  single comhat  withihe  Nabob  of  Canoul, 

i^  «h<Mb  he  was  pierced  through  the  head  with  a  javelin,  and  in- 

teily  expired.     Bnssy,  the  French  minister,  was  at  first  in  the 

ititfieiti  iBonstemation,  imagining  the  influence  of  his  countrymen 

nladiati  afihirs  woold  now  be  terminated,  when  he  recollected 

tkt  thrae  brothers  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  prisoners  in  the 

Map.    Obtoining  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  native  leaders, 

knused  to  the  throne  Salabat  Jung,  the  eldest,  in  preference  to 

As  intuit  son  of  the  fallen  sonbahdar.     The  new  sovereign,  feeling 

Utaseltf  indebted  to  these  fbre^ners  for  his  elevation,  espoused 

tkeir  interests  with  an  ardour  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 

The  English  for  some  time  contemplated  with  singular  apathy 
Ab  extensive  aggrandizement  of  their  rivals.  Major  Lawrence, 
nho  seems  to  have  been  no  politician,  having  formerly,  by  his 
dssertion  of  Nasir  Jung,  lost  all  influence  in  the  Indian  coimcils, 
nsw,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  French  ascendency,  left  the 
Essft  and  mtamed  home  on  private  business.     At  length  the 
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subjects  of  Louis  began  to  assume  a  deportment  so  lottj  m 
yinced  the  British  of  their  danger,  should  this  ambitfoai4 
continue  masters  of  the  south  of  India.  They  despatehel^ 
fore,  a  body  of  troops  under  Captain  Cope  to  defend  Tridoi 
the  only  strong  position  which  their  ally,  Mohammed  M 
retained  in  the  Camatic ;  but  this  officer  lost  a  great  pui^ 
men  in  an  unfortunate  attempt  upon  Madura.  Ci^tain-I 
was  then  sent  from  Fort  St  David  with  a  larger  detachmoU 
neither  did  they  gain  any  earnest  of  that  glory  which  tbeir 
trymen  were  afterwards  to  earn  in  Indian  waifaie,  B 
encountered  the  enemy  near  the  fort  of  Yolconda,  they  ira 
stantly  seized  with  a  panic,  and  while  the  natives  stood 
ground,  they  fled ;  thus  rendering  themselves  an  object  of  di 
even  to  their  undisciplined  allies.  They  fought  better  a 
subsequent  occasions ;  but  at  length,  without  attempting  to  i 
their  antagonists  in  the  field,  they  hastened  to  throw  theoi 
into  Trichinopoly. 

The  English  afterwards  sent  another  detachment,  whidi 
the  European  part  of  the  garrison  to  600  men ;  but  as  C 
Saheb,  then  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  his  auxiliaries,  were  besie| 
with  a  force  greatly  superior,  there  was  much  reason  to  fen 
without  some  effort,  this  last  barrier  against  French  dot 
must  ultimately  falL  A  new  character,  however,  at  this 
began  to  act  a  brilliant  part  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Clive,  the 
a  gentleman  of  small  property  in  Shropshire,  had  gone  onl 
civil  capacity ;  but  his  violent  and  turbulent  conduct  had  diqp 
his  superiors,  and  made  him  be  considered  as  an  intractable ; 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  obtained  leave  to  ent 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  soon  showed  himself  better  qualifi 
this  active  profession,  where  indeed  he  distinguished  himi 
much  as  to  be  employed  in  several  confidential  situationfl 
proposed  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Trichinopoly, 
attack  on  Arcot,  the  nabob's  capital.  Having  obtained  50( 
of  whom  only  200  were  Europeans,  and  partly  made  up  by 
teers  from  the  civil  service,  he  proceeded  on  this  daring  ezpe 
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JkiffUBprnbai  Axoot;  and  ihe  garrison  of  the  fert,  merely  on 
fdMriif  the  iatnpdity  with  which  hit  people  advanoed  amid 
^liaipul  «f  thmider  mai  nin,  were  seiaed  with  a  panic,  and 
^^Wled  tlM  eitjr.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  recorer  from  their 
itittma&mf  but  panned  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  from  one 
#*  la  another. 

^liaolgect  of  thia  enterpriie  was  forthwith  realised,  as  a  large 

JWIf  if  tihe  beaiegen  of  Trichinopoly  were  drawn  away  to  attempt 

AMUmry  of  Aicot    Troops  were  brought  to  the  amoont  of 

||M^i«mfcroed  by  8000  from  Yellore.    According  to  his  bold 

;  fblr,  Cli?e  endeavoored  to  intimidate  them  by  an  attack  on  the 

't%^iiwh]eh  these  fincea  were  stationed, — an  imprudent  step; 

;  itfle  wiat  imdiaoipUned  hordes,  fighting  under  the  corer  which 

4Mi  aqd  buildings  affind,  are  n  match  for  the  bravest  warriors. 

ftliativei  from  the  hooses  poured  down  a  destmctiTe  fire,  and 

'  lUfpd  the  EngUah  commander  to  retreat  with  a  loss  which  he 

'  ttaU  Tcry  ill  spare.    He  had  then  a  hard  task,  to  defend  with 

MM  men  fortifications  a  mile  in  circoit,  consistiDg  only  of  a  feeble 

*^  and  a  ditch  fordable  in  many  places.     He  had  thus  full 

<B8|ie&r  the  splendid  military  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

^^enteoant  Innis,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  from  Madras,  was 

'Biaeepted  and  obliged  to  return ;  but  Morari  Rao,  now  at  the 

^  of  a  body  of  6000  Mahrattas,  who  had  deserted  the  nabob's 

Bute  when  it  appeared  desperate,  was  animated  by  the  valour  of 

*i  dly,  and  promised  his  support.     At  length,  on  the  morning 

^ths  14th  of  November,  the  great  Mussulman  festival,  and  a  day 

iiaiied  peculiarly  auspicious  for  warlike  achievements,  the  enemy 

'■lb  a  general  assault.     They  rushed  on  with  a  species  of  mad- 

^  and  when  one  detachment  was  driven  back,  another  instantly 

tdowed.     Clive  was  obliged  to  stand  to  the  guns  himself,  and 

mist  in  firing  them.     But  the  assailants  were  at  length  repulsed, 

tad  finally  raised  the  siege ;  and  the  young  soldier,  being  thus 

sft  master  of  the  field,  scoured  the  country  in  different  directions, 

)ok  possession  of  several  important  posts,  and  then  returned  to 

liadraa. 
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subjecte  of  Louis  began  to  v  ^'^P^^J  ^'^^  receiving  co^^  ^ 

vinced  the  British  of  thei*  'V>i^g  arrived  from  Brita^  ^ 

continue  masters  of  the  p  ^  ;^^^8elf  for  that  dty  with  40^ 

fore,  a  body  of  troops  r        ^^^ jammed  Ali  allured  into  bit^^ 
the  only  strong  posi*         <!ijj5rieral  promises  even  induced  the^^ 
retained  in  the  Garr         /^^^^  assistance;  and  these  together   " 
men  in  an  unfort*        ^.^m!^    ^7  ^^^i^  additions  the  English 
was  then  sent  fir     ,  ■',  *^'^^ecidedly  superior  to  their  opponents, 
neither  did  the'      '^*'^/jt^(fot  hesitation  to  attack  in  the  open 
trymen  were      .V/I^\!j  ^beir  confederates  no  sooner  discovered 
encountered      ^^fi^t^  retreated,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 


stantly  se*     ^1^^  geringham,  strongly  situated  in  an  island^ 

ground,       >^j|/i^ches  of  the  Coleroon  and  the  Cavery.     Hei 

even  ♦       ^if^^iec^  closely  pressed  by  the  combined  armie 

subv        .>5  itfents  of  Chunda  Saheb,  considering  his  cause 

*^'        JJ^j^eited  in  large  bands.     That  unfortunate  prince  ^ 

in         >^^ft«red  himself  up  to  the  King  of  Tanjore,  under  a  pr^— 

^Jgf^^j^ion,  which  was  basely  violated,  and  he  was  imm  .^ 

^  ^  to  death.     The  French  troops  also  capitulated,  a«-  _^ 

i^^^eyed  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  St.  David  and  Trichid^ 

f^  liighest  satisfaction  was  now  felt  by  the  British,  who  cci^m 
^^  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  Camatic.    But 
j_^herry  this  loss  spread  the  deepest  consternation,  relie^»^"e 
^  by  the  secret  joy  of  those  who  viewed  with  disgust  -*4e 
^^nghty  conduct  of  Dupleix,  and  exulted  in  the  failure  of    1A 
^nbitious  schemes.     Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  acting  a  spl0«- 
Jid  part  on  a  greater  scale.     His  agent,  Bussy,  having,  in  t£e 
manner  above  related,  placed  Salabat  Jung  on  the  throne  of  the 
Deccan,  after  assisting  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  murderer  of 
his  predecessor,  marched  along  with  the  prince  to  Golconda  and 
Aurungabad,  where  he  assumed  the  government  with  every  dt- 
cumstance  of  oriental  pomp.     His  pretensions,  however,  were  nrt 
sanctioned  by  the  Mogul  court,  who  conferred  the  sovereignty  on 
Ghazee-ud-Dien,  the  legitimate  claimant,  as  eldest  son  to  Niasam- 
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Ne  same  time,  the  country  was  harassed  hy  the 
jmeroos  Mahratta  force;  so  that  Salabat  Jang 
J  maintain  his  power  only  by  French  aid,  and  there- 
^  Bussy  the  chief  director  of  his  comicils. 

.eix,  not  content  with  these  advantages,  was  indefatigable 
s  efforts  to  restore  the  French  ascendency  in  the  Carnatic ; 
iid  the  continual  fluctuation  in  the  plans  and  alliances  of  Indian 
potentates  afforded  him  the  means  sooner  than  could  have  been 
expected*     With  such  persons,  when  in  distress  and  applying  for 
aid,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  promise  whatever  is  asked ;  but 
when  their  deliverance  is  effected  to  perform  as  little  as  possible. 
After  the  complete  triumph  of  the  British  arms  and  those  of  Mo- 
huomed  Ali,  Major  Lawrence  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence 
tint  this  prince  had  stipulated,  as  the  price  of  the  assistance  which 
lie  obtained  from  the  Mysorean  chief,  the  surrender  to  him  of 
Tridiinopoly  and  its  territory;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  engage- 
meat  was  now  imperiously  demanded.     On  being  interrogated, 
heat  once  admitted  the  promise,  which  he  imputed  to  the  neces- 
Biy  of  circumstances,  but  strenuously  abjured  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  adhering  to  it.     He  affected  even  to  believe  it  impossible 
that  his  ally  could  have  seriously  expected  the  execution  of  so 
onieasonable  a  contract;  and  he  undertook  to  induce  him  to  rest 
tttiafied  with  the  present  cession  of  Madura,  and  the  illusory  hope 
rf  obtaining  Trichinopoly  at  some  future  period.     After  much 
iMgotiation,  and  seeing  that  he  could  gain  nothing  more,  the  other 
fcigned  to  appear  contented.     Yet  Major  Lawrence,  clearly  per- 
ffkiag  the  regent's  secret  resentment,  advised  the  Company  either 
Wonrably  to  deliver  up  the  city,  or  resolutely  to  seize  his  person 
•nd  that  of  Morari  Rao,  and  thereby  prevent  the  hostile  machina- 
tions which  might  easily  be  foreseen.     The  Directors  followed 
Beither  of  these  counsels;  and  the  disappointed  chief  continued  to 
onditate  on  plans  of  vengeance.     The  commanders  of  several  dis- 
tricts were  encouraged,  by  the  knowledge  of  his  present  disposi- 
tion, to  make  head  against  Mohammed  Ali, — among  whom  was  the 
Governor  of  Gingee,  the  strongest  of  all  the  fortresses;  and  the 
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Meantime  the  fi)rce  defending  Trichinopoly  was 
tinnal  accessions.     Major  Lawrence,  having  arrived  from  Britak 
with  a  large  reinforcement,  set  ont  himself  for  that  city  witt  4M 
Europeans  and  1 100  sepoys.     Mohammed  Ali  allured  iato  ik 
service  Morari  Rao,  and  by  liberal  promises  even  indiioei  lb 
Regent  of  Mysore  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  and  these 
formed  a  corps  of  20,000  men.     By  sndi  additions  the 
and  their  friends  became  deddedly  superior  to  their 
whom  they  determined  without  hesitation  to  attack  in  the  OfSi 
field.     The  French  and  their  confederates  no  sooner  disoovml 
this  intention  than  they  retreated,  and  took  up  a  position  iiAl 
fortified  pagoda  of  Seringham,  strongly  situated  in  an  isM 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon  and  the  Cavery.    Hfl^ 
however,  they  were  closely  pressed  by  the  combined 
while  the  adherents  of  Chunda  Saheb,  considering  his 
desperate,  deserted  in  large  bands.     That  unfortunate  priiw  it 
length  delivered  himself  up  to  the  King  of  Tanjore,  under  a  fn- 
raise  of  protection,  which  was  basely  violated,  and  he  was  ifflM- 
diately  put  to  death.     The  French  troops  also  capitulated,  ui 
were  conveyed  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  St.  David  and  TrWaso* 
poly. 

The  highest  satisfaction  was  now  felt  by  the  British,  idMeot- 
sidered  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  Camatic  BA^ 
Pondicherry  this  loss  spread  the  deepest  consternation,  reBsfrf 
only  by  the  secret  joy  of  those  who  viewed  with  disgust  to 
haughty  conduct  of  Dupleix,  and  exulted  in  the  feilure  of  V$ 
ambitious  schemes.  Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  acting  a  fl^fli' 
did  part  on  a  greater  scale.  His  agent,  Bussy,  having,  ia  Ab 
manner  above  related,  placed  Salabat  Jung  on  the  throne  of  ib 
Deccan,  after  assisting  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  murderer  ^ 
his  predecessor,  marched  along  with  the  prince  to  Golconda  fsi 
Aurungabad,  where  he  assumed  the  government  with  every  <i^ 
oumstance  of  oriental  pomp.  His  pretensions,  however,  weieM* 
sanctioned  by  the  Mogul  court,  who  conferred  the  sovereigntj  oa 
Ghazee-ud-Dien,  the  legitimate  claimant,  as  eldest  son  to  Niaam- 
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JUki  :'.Ai  ftilapne  tame^  die  eountry  was  banuMed  by  the 

HofriA  ■—WHIM.  Mahratta  force;  ao  that  Salabat  Jung 
►  taMutainUa  power  only  bj  Frendi  aSd,  aIld■tileIe- 
l  Bony  ike  «Uef  diveetor  of  his  oonneib. 
^AfUtMi  ant  eontaat  with  iheae  adyantageB,  was  indeAitigable 
l^^iMtB:to'aeBlBie  Oe  Fnnch  aseeadenoy  in  the  Camatfie^ 
NMh*'«lnkiBiiiitAntaatioii  in  the  plans  and  allianoes  of  Indian 
IHlaWea.  afibaded  hiBi  the  means  sooner  than  could  have  been 
MJMad.  WiHk  soeh  persona,  when  in  distress  and  applying  for 
pj^ifeJslheiKfariable  pfaotieeio  promise  whaieyer  is  ask^  but 

Ear  idivBiMoe  is  eflEbetod  to  perform  as  fittle  as  possible, 
fcflesttplete  iriamph  of  the  British  arms  and  those  of  Ho- 
Aliy  Hjgor  Lawrence  was  astomided  by  the  intdUgence 
jtMns  fEinea  had  atipolated,  as  the  price  of  Ae  assistance  which 
l^jjiibtaned  ftem  the  Ifysetean  ehiei^  the  surrender  to  him  of 
^fkUtaugdf  asid  ita  territory;  and  the  fblfilment  of  this  engagcl- 
Mit  was  now  imperiously  demanded.     On  being  interrogated, 
isat^mce  admitted  the  promise,  whksh  he  imputed  to  the  neces- 
%af  OFCumstanoes,  but  strenuously  abjured  the  slightest  inten- 
tiia  of  adhering  to  it     He  afiected  even  to  believe  it  impossible 
Alt  his  ally  could  have  seriously  expected  the  execution  of  so 
*BieiBoiiable  a  contract;  and  he  undertook  to  induce  him  to  rest 
mrfod  with  the  present  cession  of  Madura,  and  the  illusory  hope 
*^  obtaining  Trichinopoly  at  some  future  period.     After  much 
>>godation,  and  seeing  that  he  could  gain  nothing  more,  the  other 
%Bed  to  appear  contented.     Tet  Major  Lawrence,  clearly  per- 
'Biring  the  regent's  secret  resentment,  advised  the  Company  either 
snotraUy  to  dediver  up  the  city,  or  resolutely  to  seize  his  person 
ttd  that  of  Morari  Rao,  and  thereby  prevent  the  hostile  machina- 
tions which  might  easily  be  foreseen.     The  Directors  followed 
Bather  of  these  counsels;  and  the  disappointed  chief  continued  to 
Bsditate  on  plans  of  vengeance.     The  commanders  of  several  dis- 
licts  were  encouraged,  by  the  knowledge  of  his  present  disposi- 
iony  to  make  head  against  Mohammed  Ali, — among  whom  was  the 
fovemor  of  Gingee,  the  strongest  of  all  the  fortresses;  and  the 
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English,  in  attempting  to  reduce  it,  were  repulsed  by  thel^ 
Dupleix  sent  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  entered  the  kl 
of  Fort  St.  David,  and  at  the  same  time  captured  a  detail 
of  Swiss  proceeding  thither  by  sea  from  Madras.  LawnM 
marching  out,  encountered  him  at  Bahoor,  aboat  two  miliq 
the  city;  and  his  men  charging  furiously  with  the  bayoneli 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  who  instantly  throwing  do¥m  theh 
fled  in  such  confusion  that,  had  not  the  native  cavalry  oo 
themselves  in  securing  the  plunder,  the  rout  would  ham 
complete.  This  advantage  was  followed  up  by  Captain  Clfa 
the  reduction,  under  considerable  difficulties,  of  the  forts  of 
long  and  Chingleput;  after  which  the  state  of  his  health  ol 
him  to  return  home,  deprived  the  army  of  his  important  an 
The  Mysorean  general,  after  beginning  to  negotiate  wi 
French,  had  been  induced  to  pause  by  the  intelligenoe 
victory  gained  by  the  English;  but,  learning  that  it  had  no 
followed  by  any  decisive  results,  he  concluded  the  treaty  i 
junction  with  Morari  Rao,  who  had  also  been  much  dissatisfte 
his  share  of  the  booty.  Dupleix  likewise  drew  over  Morti 
the  governor  of  Vellore,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  hope  of 
himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  nabob;  and  then  the  1 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  native  forces,  laid  close  a 
Trichinopoly.  Major  Lawrence  was  stunned  by  the  unex 
intelligence  that,  through  the  negligence  of  the  commande 
important  place  did  not  contain  provisions  for  more  than 
days.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  hasten  instantly  wi 
whole  army  to  its  relief.  The  men  suffered  considerabl] 
rapid  march  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  season ;  but  they  sue 
without  opposition  in  entering  the  city.  The  major  was  ibi 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  southern  districts  for  a 
of  necessaries,  and  obtained  some  assistance  from  the  Bi 
Tanjore,  whose  alliance,  however,  like  that  of  all  Indian  p 
wavered  with  every  variation  of  fortune.  It  became  imp 
in  this  scarcity  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  so  great  a 
Trichinopoly,  who,  to  the  number  of  400,000,  were  compe 
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fit  te  pliMb  nd  Mek  temporary  sbdter  elsewhere;  and  the 

eimdt  of  ito  waUs  wai  ooeiqried  only  bj  the  2000  men 

the  gairiaoiL    The  pnmnoniAg  of  this  important 

iHni  Boir  beeame  the  prineipal  objeet  of  contest,  the  entire 

iWlg&of  boih  aides  being  drawn  aroond  it;  and  the  French, 

vHtan  immensely  superior  foroe,  placed  themselTCs  in  snch 

^  JIIms  as  enaUed  them  to  intercept  completely  the  entrance  of 

^ttigfs  from  the  sonth.    The  brave  Lawrenoe  twice  attacked, 

li  Mil  ftoqgh  with  very  inferior  numbers,  drove  them  from  theb 

IjKilk,  and  opened  the  way  far  his  supplies.    On  no  farmer  oeca- 

j^jph^  hideed,  had  the  Taloor  of  the  English  troops,  and  ihehr 

^jUiiiiitj!  to  those  of  the  enemy,  been  more  signally  displayed. 

ifc'gsirison,  however,  had  nearly,  by  their  own  snpineness,  far- 

IjM  the  benefit  of  all  these  exertions.    One  morning  at  three 

jNULf  the  guard  having  ftllen  &st  asleep,  the  French  advanced 

f' As  assaidty  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  made  themselves 

tttbn  of  a  battery,  and  were  advancing  into  the  city,  when 

^itnai  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  fiEill  into  a  deep  pit,  their  criea 

Anied  their  companions,  some  of  whom  fired  their  muskets. 

Ae  assailants  thus  conceiving  themselves  to  be  discovered,  made 

tgoma]  discharge,  beat  their  drams,  and  advanced  with  shouts 

rf  yke  le  RoL     Happily  a  considerable  body  of  British  was 

fintered  near  the  spot,  who  were  immediately  led  on  by  Lieo- 

tnntt  Harrison  to  such  an  advantageous  position,  and  directed 

nft  80  much  judgment,  that  the  foremost  of  the  storming-party 

^'^Bve  soon  cut  down,  the  ladders  carried  off  or  broken,  and  all  of 

'^  enemy  who  had  entered,  to  the  number  of  360,  were  made 

friamers.    Thus  the  enterprise,  at  first  so  promising,  caused  to 

^  a  loss  greater  than  any  sustained  by  their  arms  daring  the 

^nme  of  this  memorable  siege.     Soon  afterwards,  however,  an 

£^^h  detachment,  being  sent  out  to  escort  a  convoy  of  provi- 

lioiis,  was  attacked  by  a  corps  of  18,000  natives  and  400  Euro- 

An  inexperienced  officer,  who  bad  the  command,  drew  up 

in  small  parties  at  wide  intervals.     Suddenly  Morari 

lao  and  Innis  Khan,  with  12,000  Mysorean  horse,  advanced  with 
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load  shouts  at  full  gallop  and  charged  this  ill-constructed  Eoa 
Our  countrymen  had  scarcely  tame  to  fire  one  vollej,  whoi  thef 
found  their  ranks  hroken  hy  the  enemy's  cavaliy.  Deserted  Iff 
the  sepoys,  they  were  left,  only  180  in  numher,  without  any  hafb 
of  escape;  upon  which  they  determined  to  sell  their  lives  asdlBiilf 
as  possible.  The  whole  were  either  killed  or  taken,  incfariiqf  i 
company  of  grenadiers,  who  had  acted  a  prominent  part  in  aDtte 
late  victories. 

Amid  these  gallant  exploits,  the  siege  of  Trichinopolywaspth 
tracted  a  year  and  a  half^  during  which  neither  the  Freneh  aor 
their  numerous  allies  obtained  any  decisive  advantage.  Mr.  fli 
considers  the  object  as  very  unworthy  of  such  strenuous  eArlr; 
yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Company  were  deoAig 
on  that  spot  the  destiny  of  the  Camatic,  and  perhaps  ihe  itij 
existence  of  their  establishment  in  India.  To  have  yixMd  h 
such  circumstances  might  have  realized  the  views  of  Dupleix,  whott 
boast  it  had  been  that  he  would  reduce  Madras  to  a  fishof- 
village. 

Important  events  were  meantime  taking  place  at  the  eonrt  of 
the  Deccan,  where  we  left  Bussy  with  his  followers  dictating  or 
directing  every  movement.  This  influence  indeed  he  seeiBol 
entitled  to  expect,  both  from  the  generosity  and  prudence  of  S«l«^ 
bat  Jung,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  French  to  his  present  kftf 
station,  and  by  them  alone  was  maintained  in  it  against  the  HA- 
rattas,  and  Ghazee-ud-Dien,  whom  the  Mogul  had  authorised  to 
expel  him.  The  latter,  however,  as  he  was  approaching  wi4  • 
prodigious  army,  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion,  peA^^ 
unjust,  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  adherents  of  his  rrnl 
Salabat  being  thus  relieved  from  apprehension,  the  great  mff 
around  him,  viewing  with  much  indignation  the  thraldom  o( 
their  master  to  a  handful  of  strangers,  urged  him  to  adopt  flWir 
snres  for  extricating  himself  from  this  humiliating  sitoa&n; 
and  at  their  suggestion  he  took  certain  steps,  which  were  favoard 
by  a  temporary  absence  of  Bussy.  The  pay  of  the  troops  was 
withheld,  and  on  plausible  pretexts  they  were  broken  into  detaA- 
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wMijatoffbraai  qwurlen.  The  fimigneri  howerer, 
l^lii%i«t»BBv  puBtdiately  WMMWombled  them;  and  hit  own  fime^ 
A|jUihrx4Mh  tUmta  ot  a>  M>hritte  invaiioi^  enabled  hfait  oom- 
MlJ^lo  dwMt  temi  to  the  wmbahdar.  He pfoeored ihe dis- 
ijp4  «<  ^^  Inftik  miaisten;  and,  taking  adrantage  of  the 
WttSl^'i^  avreari  of  pay,  demanded,  and  obtained,  aa  a  feomdty 
gplpt  fiitwa  defidenciea,  thft  oeaaion  of  an  eztenaiTe  range  of 
■ipliy.op^  Aa  oaaat  of  Coromandd  and  Oriasa,  innlndiny  the 
iHtlnfn  Civqaap^  .  TU%  in  addition  to  fonner  aeqniaitiona,  gsre 
^|^,||hfpeh^a  tanita;  600  milea  in  extent,  raadiing  from 
MgiBj.  to  the  pagoda  of  J^^  and  yielding  a  lerenoe  rf 

iiiinnn 

iUttPl|.h«a4p.of  Ag'  tNBO  Eiarapean  preaidenciea,  being  nrged  bj 

plipikiv^  fnm  bopne  to  ondeaiToar  to  bring,  tbebr  diffiueneea  to 

ittjiipHupi,  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace*    They  began  with 

#t|rw|.joCooiaining  the  tiilea^y  whidi  each  held  their  reipee- 

^Aa^pmesnooa  from  the  native  powon,  and  particolarly  the 

lEo|Dl;.bat  the  English  alleging,  seemingly  with  some  reason, 

ttittlie  doeoments  produced  by  the  French  were  forged,  proposed 

tsi^eet  this  mode  of  decision  altogether,  and  proceed  at  once  to 

Ab  only  effectual  plan  of  treating, — that,  namely,  which  had  a 

to  the  actual  strength  of  each  party.     Upon  this  ground 

mutual  propositions  were  made,  but  were  found  too  incon- 

to  afford  any  hope  of  agreement. 

Keantime  this  Indian  contest  had  given  rise  to  warm  discussions 

Bittem  the  two  governments  in  Europe.     France  bad  never 

4?(mred  the  system  of  encroachment  followed  by  her*  viceroy ; 

tsi  this  aversion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  warm  remon- 

tdinoes  of  the  English  cabinet,  who  began  to  fit  out  a  somewhat 

ficmidable  expedition  for  the  East.     After  some  discussion,  it 

vaai  agreed  that  commissioners  from  each  state  should  be  sent, 

irA  full  powers  to  adjust  the  differences,  rather  upon  equitable 

Dfiaeiple8>  satis&ctory  to  both  parties,  than  from  any  consideration 

f .  tiieir  comparative  strength  and  acquisitions.     When  Godheu, 

he  French  envoy,  arrived  at  Pondicherry  to  supersede  Dupleix, 
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considerable  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tihe  tiffings 
would  be  received  by  that  haughty  ruler.     He  had  assumed  the 
most  lofty  bearing,  inrested  himself  with  the  dress  and  eiuigiMf  d 
a  Mogul  viceroy,  and  had  often  obliged  the  officers  whom  hs 
admitted  to  audience  to  fall  down  on  their  knees  before  him.  EBf 
whole  6oul,  too,  was  understood  to  be  absorbed  in  the  magniftwit 
project  of  making  his  country  supreme  in  India.     Bat  he  wis  too 
sound  a  politician  not  to  perceive  that  all  resistance  was  nownh; 
and  yielding  with  a  good  grace,  he  was  well  treated,  and  mt 
home  with  honour  and  respect.     The  Company  indeed  gave  Ub 
a  cold  reception,  and  refused  to  repay  nearly  £400,000  whMi  b 
had  expended  out  of  his  private  fortune  and  credit  in  extenfty 
their  dominion.     All  the  historians  inveigh  bitterly  against  tUi 
treatment ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  the  ambitiiWi   ' 
and  warlike  policy  of  this  governor,  in  furtherance  of  whidi  )A 
lavished  immense  treasures,  was  in  direct  opi)osition  to  the  Bjitaa 
which  the  merchants,  wisely  we  think,  were  anxious  to  pUNft 
They  thought  themselves  not  at  all  obliged  to  him  for  spendiig 
such  sums  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  masters  of  vast  provineei 
against  their  will ;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  hold  th^  smh 
ciation  bound  to  replace  advances  which,  although  made  on  their 
account,  were  made  not  only  without,  but  even  contrary  to  thA 
instructions.      The  government,  when  appealed  to,  sanctioned  4> 
conduct  of  the  Company,  though  at  the  same  time  they  gafs  to 
Dupleix  a  strange  and  iniquitous  compensation,  by  granting  lettBB 
of  protection  against  any  prosecution  which  might  be  raised  tf 
his  creditors. 

The  French  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  the  EngU 
governor,  immediately  proceeded  to  arrange  a  treaty,  with  a  vb^ 
at  once  to  the  protection  of  the  native  states  against  encroieh- 
raent,  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  European  powers.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  very  W 
article,  that  all  the  cessions  obtained  from  the  Moors  (as  the  peofh 
of  the  country  were  then  called)  should  be  restored  by  both  partei 
with  the  exception  only  of  certain  maritime  stations,  to  be  retaiofli 


»  Becunty  of  trade ;  and  theBc^  were  to  be  ao  Belect4^,  that 

[>  uatioDEt  aliould  in  each  particular  district  of  the  coast  be 
on  a  footiiig  of  equality*  The  terms  of  this  arrangetoent 
a  general  very  favourable  to  the  British.  The  portiona  of 
[y  which  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  were  corDparatively 
and  their  ally,  Mohammed  Alt,  was  left  undiE^puted  rgJer 
Carnatic;  while  the  French  resigned  the  immenie  j>03- 
la  which  they  had  acquired  in  Oris^a  and  the  Northern 

this  compact,  which  was  aspected  to  have  adjuitcd  all  dif- 
&B  hetwcca  the  two  countries^  scarcely  produced  a  suspenaiou 
tilities.  The  Engli»bf  having  secured  Mohammed  Ali,  their 
ate,  as  Kabob  of  the  Caraatic,  considered  them  selves  bound^ 
erhap9  felt  inclined,  to  support  him  aguiuEt  the  numerous 
3&  by  whom  he  was  still  siurounded.  The  Regent  of  My- 
Bclared  himscK  determined  not  to  recede  from  hia  pretensions 
chinopoly,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  maintain  troops 
1  defence  of  that  fortress.  The  enemy,  however,  were  coa- 
i  so  little  formidable,  that  Captain  Kilpatrick,  T^bo  com- 
idJiL.the  pla^,  learning  l^hat  the  regent  was  forming  a  plan 
jijbtack,  sent,  a  message,  that  if  he  chose  to  come,  he  himself 
ihrow  open  the  gaites  and  meet  him.  The  Company  also 
ItQiUBnd  anp^ei:  corps  to  establish  the  rajah's  authority  and 
yjhe  revenue  in  the ,  provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 
^mised  to  bewail  easy  and  profitable  task,  in  which  some 
of  the  proceeds rvrould. probably, fall  into  their  own  hands; 
ley  were  very  .much  disappointed  in  both  respects.  These 
iesare  occupied  by  au almost  savage  race,  called  the  Col- 
^ho,  in  their  habits  of  robbery  and  predatory  warfare,  cax^ 
ly  be  surpassed.  They  have  their  abode  in  the  heart  of 
l^^d  .inaccessible  forests,  whence  they  issue  to  plunder  the 
3f  the  surrounding  districts,  and  boast  of  their  dexterity  in 
enag  ihese  thefts,  as  if  they  were  the  most  heroic  exploits, 
^ijef .an^b^tion  is  to  enrich  th^r  family  and  tribe,  for  which 
•ave  death  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.   Two  brpthers,  who 
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had  stolen  a  vast  number  of  horses,  were  apprehended  and  bm 
before  Major  Lawrence,  who  ordered  them  to  be  hanged,  t 
of  them  offered,  if  leave  were  given  him,  to  go  and  brii^g  h 
within  two  days,  the  stolen  animals,  while  his  brother  An 
remain  as  a  hostage.  His  request  was  granted ;  but  the  i 
having  elapsed,  the  prisoner  was  sent  for  and  examined,  wIhi 
very  composedly  expressed  his  astonishment  that  they  db| 
have  been  so  silly  as  to  imagine  his  brother  would  tUll 
restoring  so  many  valuable  prizes,  which  were  sufficient  to  IN 
the  fortune  of  the  whole  family.  It  was  a  clever  trick :  tfi 
himself^  having  often  hazarded  his  life  for  objects  companrtiVj 
trifling,  he  was  quite  ready  to  die  in  so  honourable  a  OM 
Lawrence  was  so  amused  with  the  fellow's  impudence,  fStat- 
Olive's  intercession  he  dismissed  him.  The  Colleries  ocd^U 
range  of  hills,  the  passes  or  intervals  of  which  were  fortified  d 
walls  of  large  loose  stones,  and  with  a  broad  deep  ditch,  in  ta 
of  which  was  planted  a  hedge  of  bamboo-canes,  so  thick  tW 
could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  fire  or  the  axe.  The  utA 
defended  these  fastnesses  with  the  utmost  obstinacy ;  and,  thou 
they  did  not  face  the  English  in  the  open  field,  were  continM 
on  the  watch  to  cut  off  their  detachments.  One  small  body  bd 
found  asleep,  were  all  speared  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  lA 
army,  as  it  once  marched  in  a  careless  manner  through  a  dql 
near  Madura,  had  its  rear  suddenly  assailed,  and  suffered  greitli 
Thus,  after  a  hard  campaign,  the  troops  did  not  collect  rem 
enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  had  afienm 
to  struggle  through  several  years  of  tedious  and  finidess  waift 
The  French,  when  they  saw  their  enemies  thus  actively  € 
ployed,  felt  disposed  to  imitate  their  example.  Finding  A 
entirely  occupied  with  the  war  in  Madura,  they  made  a  b* 
march  upon  Trichinopoly,  which  was  then  nearly  defencelesa;  1 
it  was  saved  by  a  very  rapid  movement  on  the  part  of  Ci^ 
Oalliaud.  A  predatory  warfare  was  for  some  time  waged  bet** 
the  two  nations,  when  events  ensued  that  gave  a  new  and  M 
important  character  to  the  contest 
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Olfr.fte  bnUung  out  of  the  memonble  war  in  1756  between 
ond  Fnoee^  the  htter  detennined  to  make  the  most 
I  io  aoqiiire  an  aaoendeney  in  India.  The  ministry 
BuiiTe  armament^  the  ewnmanil  of  which  they 
ItoCooBt  LaUyi  an  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  who^  among 
■■y'kaUaiit  HkfflmjB  of  personal  valoor,  had,  at  the  battle  of 
f,  taken,  aefenl  English  officers  with  his  own  hand, 
the  staoogest  atta^ment  to  his  kte  mastw,  the  un- 
and  misguided  James  II.,  he  felt  abo  the  most  deadly 
||j|hay  toihe  people  who  had  expelled  him,  and  looked,  as  his 
EllHhM*  pride,  to  his  being  the  chief  instrament  for  subverting 
SjiiuisUMn  dcminioD.  He  sailed  from  Brest,  on  the  4th  May 
'M^lmi  had  so  tedioos  a  Toyage,  accompanied  with  sereresbk- 
llbsMWig'  his  crew,  that  he  did  not  land  at  Pondicheny  till  the 
jiltApvil  17A& 

[^Mb'Sager  was  he  to  accomplish  his  great  otjeet,  that  thongh  he 
te  aot  rsach  the  shore  till  five  in  the  aftcmioon,  before  night 
*dM  he  had  troops  on  their  march  to  besiege  Fort  St  David, 
iriU  was  still  considered  the  strongest  and  most  important  of  the 
b^h  settlements.  By  this  indiscreet  haste,  in  which  no  regard 
M  paid  to  the  convenience,  opinion,  or  prejudices  of  his  followers, 
^cntted  a  spirit  of  animosity  and  even  of  resistance,  which  much 
^leded  his  future  movements.  He  even  arrived  at  the  place 
vUMMt  due  information  as  to  the  strength  or  position  of  the  works. 
B>tBver,  he  pushed  the  siege  with  extraordinary  vigour;  while 
^garrison  made  an  injudicious  defence,  throwing  away  their  shot 
^ittignificant  objects,  till  at  length,  when  they  were  hard  pressed, 
^  ammunition  proved  extremely  deficient.  The  enemy  having, 
^  fte  1st  of  June,  advanced  their  trenches  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
Mc^ened  such  a  fire  that  the  artillerymen  could  scarcely  stand 
'^' their  guns,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  surrender;  the  troops 
vume  prisoners  of  war;  and  this  fortress,  the  capital  of  our  eastern 
*Bttlements,  was  rased  to  the  ground. 

Ully  returned  to  Pondicherry  in  the  highest  exultation,  fully 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  following  up  his  design  of  driving 
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the  English  from  the  whole  of  India.  WiUi  this  vwm  h 
step  which  involved  him  in  deep  reproach.  BmmjjUti 
violent  revolutions  at  thecom*t  of  the  Decoan,  and  the  mm 
jealousy  among  its  leading  men,  had  succeeded  m:tm 
maintaining  the  French  influence.  He  had=  aeqaSradl 
command  of  the  Cirears,  where  he  reduced  Viaagipii 
important  factory  helonging  to  the  British.  Now,  horn 
was  ordered  hy  Lally  to  quit  this  court,  that  he  mighty 
unite  all  his  forces,  first  in  reducing  Madras,  and  theaiAfl 
our  newly-formed  settlements  in  Bengal.  Bussy  lemp 
strongly  against  renouncing  his  brilliant  prospects  &r«0 
certain  advantages;  but  the  other,  imperious  and  self- willai 
listen  to  nothing,  and  insisted .  upon  an  instant  and  imptii 
pliance  with  his  own  views. 

Notwithstanding  the  reinforcement  obtained  by  so. ; 
sacrifice,  the  new  leader,  from  the  want  of  funds,  was  sqi 
a  condition  to  attempt  any  enterprise  of  importance.  In  1 
relieving  this  distress  he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  i^ 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  to  extort  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  engi 
to  pay  five  millions  of  rupees.  This  enterprise,  howar 
conducted  in  a  manner  rash  and  revolting  to  the  natives;  i 
after  penetrating  to  the  town,  and  commencing  the  siege^ 
obliged  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  w 
He  soon  obtained  possession  of  Arcot  and  certain  other  p 
the  Camatic,  from  whence  he  drew  some  supplies ;!  an 
then  joined  by  Bussy,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  oomin 
siege  of  Madras,  which  he  carried  on  upwards  of  twoi 
though  under  great  difficulties.  The  garrison,  meanwli 
sisting  of  1758  Europeans  and  2420  natives,  oommai 
Governor  Pigot  and  the  veteran  Lawrence,  made  themosi 
defence.  The  blockade  was  terminated  by  the  appearaaoi 
16th  February,  of  a  squadron  of  English  ships,  having. o 
six  hundred  fresh  troops.  As  soon  as  this  fleet  hove.ii 
the  French  army,  without  waiting  their  oommander^s 
began  to  retreat  ^-ith  the  utmost  precipitation,   and 
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hiA  cruel  purpose  of  burDing  tlM^.filldl 

own.  .    V 

It  13  admitted  hy  LoU^  hunidclft  thai,  owiug  to  tboir  deffhUwit 

if  liiiHj  hb  return  in  this  diacomfitcd  state  to  Vondiiihitttftm9§ 

fiewed  aa  a  subject  of  triutupli  by  the  principal  officers,  «fld>: 

by  tie  ^^ter  part  of  the  luhabitants.    Everything  now  j 

to  hia  eyes  a  disastrous  aspect.     When  tbe  English  tipkwtte 

ydf  and  began  to  reconquer  the  Camatic,  the  Freuchf  in  iMM^pl^ 

iiDg  to  check  their  career,  were   defeated  at  Waudewiik^.iMl 

Eiliged  to  retreat  upon  tbeir  presideucy*     It  was  eviliii^  »Ail 

Mt  dominion  in  India  was  &8t  approaching  to  a  close;  atld'^M$r 

general  ha»  acknowledged,  that  if,  after  their  late  aui|iii%^aiir 

ttmntrynien  had  marched  direct  upon  their  chief  city,  HuE^iiBa^^ 

hn  become  mastt^ra  of  it  in  a  few  day  a.     But  tbey  spen^llMlilMl^ 

Ouee  mouths  in  redueiug  the  different  strong  places  in  ttn^iQiiipk. 

oatic,  iDcludiug  Carical,  tbe  only  other  aeaport  which  roosMJli^l^ 

Ihtiir  adversary.    Having  obtained  repeated  reinforcemeuto,  wUdl 

tfce  ememy  looked  for  in  vain,  tbey  were  enabled  to  close  in  aronxid 

P<iiidicherryj  and  nnake  preparations  for  its  actual  siege.     Lally, 

inthia  Jej3pcrate  state  of  his  affairs,  obtained  by  high  promises  an 

,  Wiiliary  force  from  Hyder,  now  master  of  Mysore;  but  his  troops, 

after  remaining  about  a  month,  became  discouraged  by  witnessing 

tlifi  tt:aiiife3t  weakness  of  tbeir  allies;  aud^  being  impelled  by 

urgent  matters  at  borne,  they  broke  up  without  ginug  notice,  and 

^^parfced  for  their  OAvn  country, 

Lally  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  retrieve  Ida  affairs  by  a  mid- 
i^lht  attack  on  tbe  British  camp,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  several 
Ptetsof  some  importance;  but  tbe  gallantry  of  our  soldiers,  and 
tie  tardy  arrival  of  one  of  his  divisions,  caused  his  final  repulse. 
Hy  IJie  end  of  September  1760^  Pondicheny  was  so  closely 
^Wkaded  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  only  a  very  scanty  supply 
''f  provision 9  could  be  introduced;  and  two  large  ships  that  were 
7ing  in  port  were  surprised  in  the  night  and  carried  ofF.  On  the 
^4HtiNo^ramber^  4ie,ooiiixiiand6{v  ^^o  ^^  long  urged  the  necessity 
^iAb.i!iMtfBiK%vinsisted  on^  e«iaym^  IptQ.  effeot  i^  expnlsioa  of 
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tbe  black  inhabitants.  To  the  number  of  1400  they  were  tiuMk] 
oat  of  tbe  gates,  but  were  refused  a  passage  by  the  besiegerSifliil 
foresaw  that  the  garrison  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  hoU  (Mti 
somewhat  longer  period.  The  unhappy  creatures  wandered  iM 
the  glacis,  picking  up  plants  and  roots  of  grass,  and  impWil 
either  an  entrance  into  the  city  or  leave  to  pass  through  thoMf 
Both  parties  stood  firm  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
Colonel  Coote's  humanity  induced  him  to  allow  this 
band  to  retire  into  the  country.  They  were  in  the  most  uiiliiMlJ 
state,  and  had  nowhere  to  look  for  refuge;  yet  they  were  eiHimif 
grateful  even  for  this  chance  of  preservation.  * 

It  was  not  till  the  12th  January  1761,  that  the  trenches  «l> 
regularly  opened, — an  operation  which  was  effected  with  easetfi 
rapidity,  as  the  enemy  scarcely  offered  any  resistance.  TH 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  completely  gone,  and  they  had  piuvaiW 
left  for  only  two  days.  On  the  14th  two  deputations  arrfre^'* 
one  from  Lally,  and  the  other  from  the  governor  and  oo*4 
The  former  merely  stated,  that  certain  alleged  violations  byii 
English  of  the  faith  of  treaties  prevented  him  from  entering  iiM 
any  regular  capitulation,  but  that,  pressed  by  the  neoessitf  ■' 
circumstances,  he  yielded  the  place,  and  surrendered  himseU  td 
his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  governor  and  council  itfi 
some  terms  for  the  inhabitants;  but,  as  matters  stood,  eveiytbN 
rested  with  the  discretion  of  the  conquerors,  who,  however,  ] 
to  act  with  consideration  and  humanity.  Colonel  Coote 
the  city,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  defeated  general  set  • 
for  Europe. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  a  tragical  scene  ensued.  The  nifc 
were  by  this  time  worked  up  to  a  great  degree  of  discontent  ^ 
the  severe  disasters  which,  throughout  the  w^ar,  when  the  Bitf 
resources  were  directed  by  the  genius  of  Pitt,  had  befallen  to 
arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  loss  of  India  itf* 
their  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  they  loudly  demaiA 
a  victim.  Lally,  with  his  usual  violence,  presented  a  fowo* 
accusation  against  Bussy  and  three  others  connected  with  him^ 


jadminiiitratioii,  ae  having,  out  of  enmity  to  the  former,  ruined 
tbe  French  affairs.  TLe  linpeacbmcnt  appears  to  hare  been  ill 
kmded,  and  the  parties  accused  retaliated  hy  charging  htm  with 
bRving  caused  that  unfortunate  issue  by  a  aeries  of  uct«,  which, 
w  tbey  alleged,  inferred  more  than  incapacity*  The  voice  of 
iftiiridualfi  returning  from  India^  who  had  been  alienated  by  hia 
bstj^  temper,  was  generally  hostile  to  him.  On  their  testimony, 
tte  attorney- general  thought  himself  justified  in  founding  a  charge 
fsShgh  treason;  which  appears  to  have  been  altogether  ground* 
kfl.  Many  of  bis  proceedings,  it  is  true,  were  rash  and  impni- 
^tnit,  and  his  outrageous  manner,  provoking  the  enmity  both  of 
tia  own  people  and  tho  natives,  was  very  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  tha  Company  and  the  government.  But  to  constitute  high 
tftasoa  there  must  have  been  an  intention  to  betray  tbe?!*i 
itttfiftBts;  instead  of  which  his  faults  appear  to  have  rather  pro- 
ceeded from  a  blind  and  headlong  zeal.  Being  arraigned  of  thin 
liigh  cmue,  he  was  removed  from  the  Bastile  to  an  humbler  pri- 
»!!]  and,  according  to  the  ungenerous  practice  of  France,  waa 
denied  the  aid  of  counseh  The  parliament  of  Paris^  a  too  numer- 
Otti  though  highly  respectable  body,  were  so  far  wrought  upon  as 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death;  against  which  Seguier  and  Pellot, 
two  of  their  most  distinguished  members,  protested;  and  Voltaire 
Wtatea  not  to  call  it  a  judicial  murder*  The  unfortunate  Lally, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him,  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  ex- 
dfliming — "  la  this  the  reward  of  forty- five  years*  service?"  and 
endeavoured  to  stab  himself  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  was 
Fe^ented,  and  conveyed  next  day  in  a  common  cart  to  the  Place 
Ab6r^  where  he  underwent  the  unjust  sentence  of  the  law. 


■ill 
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CHAPTEB  XI 

BRITISH  CONQUEST  OF  BBNOAL, 

Difficulties  of  the  early  Settlements-Reign  of  Aliverdi  Kban— Succeeded  by  8ini|tflMr 
lah— His  Jeakrasy  of  the  English— Oaptmnes  CkMstmlMunr— Adraooei  upsn  CyMMH> 
Bans  of  Defence— Proceedings  of  the  Enemy— Oarrlsoa  deserted  by  tiie  SU|i  ai  A> 
Governor— Surrender— Confinement  in  the  Black  Hole— Dreadftil  SofllBrings-Ooall^ 
of  the  Nabob— Armament  firom  Madras  nnder  Clive  and  Wataoor-Thelr  Lsaidtal'dilM 
Encounter  with  the  Enemy— Calcutta  sarrenders— Soi^ah  Dowlah  attempts  tinlifeiB 
—Treaty— Captmne  of  Chandemagore— Plan  of  dethroning  the  Nabob— Intri^iM  T>aA 
ery  of  Meer  Jaffler— Advance  of  Clive— BatUe  of  Plassey— Elevation  of  Meer  JAp- 
Captare  and  Death  of  Son^ah  Dowlah— Invasion  by  the  Shahzadah— Defeat  of  ftBttf^ 
and  the  Nabob  of  Dude— Bad  Condaet  of  the  new  Nabob— Succeeded  by  KMr  Oiak»^ 
His  Dilutes  with  the  Company— Rnptnre—Patna  taken  and  retaken— YictoiygliDellir 
M^Jor  Adams— Massacre  of  English  Prisoners— Meer  Cossim's  Flight  into  Onde— BbUI^ 
Defeats  of  SiOah  Dowlah— The  Mognl  Joins  the  English— Death  of  Meer  JaBtf-'C^ 
returns  to  India— Restores  Sqjah  Dowlah— Obtains  for  the  Company  the  Hmmm^ 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriasa. 

The  British  establishments  in  Bengal  had,  daring  a  long  peM 
held  only  a  secondary  place  to  those  formed  on  the  ooutfl' 
Coromandel;  but  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  they  mo  to 
become  the  theatre  of  the  most  interesting  events,  and  finally  A0. 
centre  and  chief  seat  of  our  Indian  dominion.  The  manner  it 
which  the  factory  at  Calcutta  was  first  founded  has  been  ahei^ 
mentioned,*  and  it  continued  to  extend  its  importance,  notwitk- 
standing  the  opposition  it  experienced  during  the  yieerajtltij^ 
Jaffier  Khan.  Its  situation  became  greatly  improved  wheii'tto 
office  of  nabob  was  occupied  by  Sujah ;  but  on  the^  deaih  of  M 
prince,  his  son  Sufiraz,  a  weak  and  imprudent  ruler,  waf  is- 
throned,  and  his  place  usurped  by  Aliverdi,  a  chief  either  of  Fittft 
or  Afghan  extraction,  and  possessed  of  great  military  taleotoi 
Notwithstanding  the  irregular  elevation  of  the  latter,  he  adminii- 
tered  the  government,  not  only  in  an  able,  but  a  mild  and  beneK* 
cent  manner.  This  hd  did  under  difficult  circumstances;  fiyr  Aft 
Mahrattas,  invited,  it  is  said,  either  by  the  Mogul  court  or  iit 

*  Page  381 
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soUidai^  finA^diiif  wsy  b  bodiei  into  Bengal;   nd, 

hM|^  tiftn-npiiae^-  npMtedly  vonewed  their  innMAi;  The 
Hid  ifitolu  laf'  AliverJU  pneerved  hUi'  donioioiis  from 
Imt  ool^'fitttt  tiiiBaas  He  seMored  tbe 

<llU)hiijii>  ef  lut) BMt>o  ralgeote  bj  proteetbig  thcdr  property, 
MHl^<•B  IJ^'^empbgring  thtttn' in  all  tke  eiyil  departments  of 
fi;  and' he  WM  iberefove  nol  lOeelyto  opprem  indmi- 
i  i|i  hie  dominioAs.  The  En^h  had  only 
MmqUvi^tlMl  amid  the  tatiene  ez^jendes  of  Us  mtoatum,  he 
ideihaada  npon. their  generosity  in  rt^nm  fi>r  the 
[  to  Aeir  trade;  yet  his  entire  exaetionB,  dor- 
:  of  twelTO  years,  did  not  exceed  £100,000. 
tttibao  objiSBtknif'  ivieatiiere  was  ^an  alarm  of  inrasion,  even 
Odeotla  with  a  moat,  meant  to  extend  sevtti 
^dimiitf  thoogh^M  soon  as  die  dangler  passed  by,  they 
Ajutiuued  the*  wofk,- which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
WMahratta  Bitdi. 

^-  OauidexaMja  uneastoess,  inde^,  is  supposed  to  have  been  felt 
Vbnn  .with  reference  to  the  asoendeney  of  the  English  and 
'ftwdi  in  the  Camatie,  who  were  said  to  create  and  depose 
pjfanors  at  thdr  pleasure.  Finally,  the  downfial  of  Angria,  of 
vkflo  naval  strength  he  had  been  led  to  form  an  exaggerated 
^  made  him  begin  to  look  on  them  as  somewhat  too  formidable 
^^righboars. 

•  mien  Aliverdi  died^  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Sura- 
Ml  Dowlah,  K  dissolute  and  tyrannical  prince,  who  adopted  these 
itttonsies  to  a  much  gtteatcr  extent.  He  was  also  irritated  by  the 
Wectkm  afforded  by  the  English,  seemingly  without  design,  to 
I  yoong  man  whom  he  viewed  as  a  pretender  to  the  office  of 
■bdbC.  Lastly^  his  very  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  wealth 
|[ -be  fra&d  within  their  factory,  made  him  seek  with  avidity  any 
Rrtecxt  on  whkh  he  might  be  justified  iif  plundering  that  esta- 
liahment.  The  ostensible  cause  of  complaint  arose  from  a  report 
lal  they  were  making  certain  additions  to  the  works  around  Fort 
rilliam.      Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  on  being  called  upon  to 
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account  for  ibis  proceeding,  defended  it  by  a  referenoe  to  As 
hostile  relations  of  his  countrymen  with  the  French  on  theeoMt 
of  Coromandel,  and  the  danger  lest  the  war  should  spread  Aom 
into  Bengal.  This  ill-judged  explanation  inflamed  at  onee  fl» 
pride  and  the  fear  of  the  nabob;  who  considered  it  an  iasab  to 
suppose  that  he,  in  his  own  dominions,  was  unable  to  pntoek 
them,  while  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  war  being  tnH- 
ferred  to  his  country.  He  immediately  beg^  his  maidi  bm 
Rajemahl  towards  Calcutta,  stopping  at  Cossimbazar,  when  Ab 
Company  had  a  factory  very  slightly  fortified,  without  ditdi  or 
palisade,  and  of  which  the  curtains  formed  the  outer  wall  d  t 
range  of  apartments.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  sumnoHi 
first  Mr.  Watts,  the  governor,  and  then  the  two  other  membenoi 
council,  to  repair  to  his  camp,  a  step  which  these  gendoMt 
judged  it  vain  to  decline;  and  though  Mr.  Holwell  seemi  to 
blame  them  for  not  having  attempted  a  few  days'  defence,  yetA^ 
danger  of  a  general  massacre  was  in  that  case  so  great,  and  As 
probable  benefit  so  small,  that  we  do  not  perceive  any  goodgrov^ 
for  censure.  They  were  then  required  to  sign  a  paper,  promiflid 
compliance  with  all  the  nabob's  demands;  when,  instead  of  beiif 
allowed  to  return  to  the  presidency,  they  were  detained  as  pn* 
soners,  while  his  troops  plundered  their  warehouses. 

The  council  at  Calcutta,  sensible  of  their  weakneaa,  Itf^ 
hitherto  made  every  possible  effort  to  conciliate  the  nabob;  i>l 
as  his  chief  ground  of  complaint  respected  the  new  intrenchmeBto 
which  they  were  adding  to  Fort  William,  they  suspended  tin* 
works,  and  thus  lost  twenty,  precious  days,  during  which  Aif 
might  have  placed  themselves  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  i* 
soon,  however,  as  they  learned  the  capture  of  the  fiactoiy  at  Coi' 
simbazar,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  accommodation,  and  thon^ 
only  of  increasing  their  means  of  resistance,  which  were  fVf 
slender.  The  garrisoft  did  not  muster  above  514  men,  of  wlioB 
only  174  were  Europeans,  and  of  these  not  ten  had.  ever  seeA 
service  beyond  the  parade;  and  even  this  duty  had  been  eo&nxA 
so  negligently  that  many,  according  to  Mr.  Holwell,  did  not 
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)^d»'risl.lfi<« the  w^ong end  «f  their  miukat..  Thefbrt. 
im^  of  loina  eztent|  was  cbfended  by  a  wall  only  fimr  fbet 
dUy  whieh  in  many,  parts,  as  at  Cossimbaaar,  enclosed  chambers 
vkps  windows  opened,  and  whose  terraced  roofs  formed  the  top 
tfis  rampart.  All  aroond  were  erected  warehouses,  clusters  ot 
wirngs^  and. even  little  streets;  some  commanding  the  castle, 
ttn  afi)iding  cover  for.  the  operations  of  an  assailant  Under 
me  dremnstances  the  officers  determined  to  draw  their  defen- 
mBne  anmnd  the  whole  range  of  bnildings,  and  endeavour  to 
INTOit  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into  them.  This  plan  seems 
Mj  censored  by  Orme,  since  they  had  no  force  to  defend  so 
Motive  a  dredt  pervaded  by  so  many  avenues.  They  ought 
lilm  demolished  the  houses  close  to  the  fort;  or,  if  time  did 
m  dlow  this  operation,  have  removed  at  least  the  roofo  and- 
Jipir  floors^  while  a  fow  buildings,  that  were  defensible  and  over- 
Aohd  the  works,  should  have  been  occupied  by  strong  bodies  of 
BMfB,  and  a  ditch  and  palisade  then  drawn  round  the  whole. 
BjT  inch  means  they  might,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  have  kept 
^  ground  till  the  annual  fleet  arrived,  which  would  at  least 
^▼e  secured  their  retreat.  In  this  extremity,  they  importuned 
^.French  and  Dutch  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Indian 
^y*nt;  but  they  only  received  from  the  former  the  insulting 
^  of  shelter  in  Chandemagore. 

Heantime  the  nabob  marched  upon  Calcutta  with  such  furious 
^*rte,  that  a  number  of  his  men  perished  from  strokes  of  the  sun, 
*  other  accidents  occasioned  by  excessive  heat ;  and  having  left 
(Wmbazar  on  the  9th  June  1756,  he  arrived  on  the  16th  in  view 
rfPort  William.  He  was  arrested  for  some  time  by  the  Mabratta 
IKtdi,  not  being  aware  that  it  extended  round  only  part  of  the  cir- 
eoft;  but  having  overcome  this  obstacle,  he  commenced,  on  the 
Dorning  of  the  18th,  a  general  attack  on  t]^e  outposts,  defended  by 
hree  batteries,  which  were  for  some  time  vigorously  served.  The 
odians,  however,  having  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  from  under  the 
ishea,  and  also  penetrated  through  avenues  which  had  not  been 
cored,  all  the  three  batteries  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  abau- 
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doned,  and  the  whole  garrison  sought  refage  within  the  fragile 
walls  of  the  fort.     From  this  time  the  most  sanguine  lost  almort 
every  hope  of  a  successful  resistance ;  and  yet  no  measure 
taken  for  withdrawing  the  troops.     At  night,  indeed,  the 
and  children  were  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  and  two  memben 
of  the  council,  who  superintended  the  embarkation,  ihought  it  jm* 
dent  not  to  return.     At  two  in  the  following  morning  the  iBKkn 
met,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  immediately  eSed  Aor 
escape,  or  delay  it  till  next  night     After  much  discussion,  dwf 
broke  up  without  any  decision;  which  amounted  practically  to  tk 
adoption  of  the  latter  alternative.     The  attack  being  warmly  lo- 
newed  at  daybreak,  the  enemy  continually  gained  ground.   WUie 
affairs  were  assuming  every  hour  a  more  alarming  aspect,  the  bU|^ 
on  board  of  which  were  the  women  and  children,  was  seen  to 
weigh  anchor  and  stand  down  the  river,  while  the  other  veneb 
most  culpably  followed  the  example.     The  situation  of  the  gv- 
rison  became  then  truly  critical.     Drake,  the  governor,  who  M 
all  along  been  very  inefficient  as  a  commander,  was  seized  wi&i 
panic,  threw  himself  into  the  last  remaining  boat,  and  leftloi 
troops  to  their  fate.     Struck  with  astonishment  and  indignatioD, 
they  chose  Mr.  Holwell  to  fill  his  place;  but  all  their  concern  not 
was  in  what  manner  to  effect  their  deliverance.     One  vessel  whiA 
was  ordered  to  approach,  being  still  within  reach,  ran  on  a  sant 
bank,  and  was  deserted  by  the  crew.     The  most  earnest  and  re- 
peated signals  were  then  made  to  the  ships  that  had  gone  dowt 
to  Govindpore;  but  it  is  very  mortifying  to  state,  that  not  one « 
them,  to  save  so  many  brave  men,  chose  to  encounter  the  daogVi 
which  was  by  no  means  formidable,  of  approaching  the  walls  of  tb 
fort.     Mr.  Holwell  then  saw  no  alternative  but  to  open  a  negotiir 
tion  for  surrender,  and  in  the  morning  a  letter  was  thrown  overthB 
ramparts,  which  was  answered  in  the  afternoon  by  a  flag  of  tro». 
Meantime  the  troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  had  ob- 
tained access  to  the  liquor,  and  were  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  incar 
pable  of  action.      The  enemy,  discovering  how  matters  stooit 
stepped  into  the  fort,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistanoei 
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Indiaa  aniiy,  upon  their  fint  entranee  into  Fort  Wniianiy 
oommitJBy  outrage;  but  when  tbe  nabob  entered^  aooom- 
by  bis'-gaBonl,  Meer  Jaffier,  he  lent  for  Mr.  Holwelly  and 
ito  violent  i^ioaohea  at  hu  haying  attempted  to  Meai 
»  againit  the  nder  of  BengaL  He  ezpteflsed  alio  the 
Ktxeme  diaaatiiftirtion  at  finding  in  the  treanirj  only  the 
imn  of  60,000  ropeea ;  yet,  after  three  interviews,  he  dis> 
him  withaB0ara]ioe0,on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  harm 
be  done  to  him.  The  Englishman  then  returned  to  his 
and  foond  them  ionxmnded  by  a  strong  goard,  who  led 
ito  a  verandah,  or  arched  gallery,  constmcted  to  shelter  the 
a  from  the  smi  and  rain,  but  which  ezdnded  the  diam* 
ddnd  it  from  light  and  air.  Some  quarters  of  the  £nrt 
m  fire,  they  were  involved  in  so  thick  a  smoke  as  inspired 
rith  the  apprehenskm  that  a  design  was  finmed  to  saffiMite 
but  their  keepers  were  merdy  looking  oat  finr  a  pooper 
i  oonfinement  They  pitched  upon  a  chamber  employed  as 
ttmon  dmigeon  of  the  fortress,  called  the  black  hole;  it  con- 
»f  a  space  eighteen  feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows 
with  iron,  opening  into  the  close  verandah,  and  scarcely 
ing  a  breath  of  air.  Into  this  narrow  receptacle  the  whole  of 
cere  and  troops,  146  in  number,  were  compelled  to  enter; 
1  their  venturing  to  remonstrate,  the  commander  ordered 
Dne  who  should  hesitate  to  be  instantly  cut  down.  Thus 
key  forcibly  thrust  into  this  fearful  dungeon,  into  which  the 
number  could  with  difficulty  be  squeezed ;  and  the  door  was 
ist  barred  from  without.  Their  first  impression,  on  finding 
lives  thus  immured,  was  the  utter  impossibility  of  surviving 
^ht,  and  the  necessity  of  extricating  themselves  at  whatever 
The  jemautdars,  or  Indian  guards,  were  walking  before  the 
7,  and  Mr.  Holwell  seeing  one  who  bore  on  his  face  a  more 
lual  expression  of  humanity,  adjured  him  to  procure  for  them 
in  which  they  could  breathe,  assuring  him  next  morning  of 
rd  of  1000  rupees.  Tbe  man  went  away — ^but  returned, 
it  was  impossible.    Thinking  the  offer  had  been  too  low,  the 
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prisoners  tendered  2000  rupees.  The  man  again  went^ — ndn- 
tamed,  saying  that  the  nabob  was  asleep,  and  no  one  dnrrt  tuAt 
him ; — the  lives  of  146  men  being  nothing  in  comparison  todutarih 
ing  for  a  moment  the  slumbers  of  a  tyrant.  Mr.  Holwdl  hn  Ab" 
scribed  in  detail  the  horrors  of  that  fatal  night,  which  are  BBUoij 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  misery.  Every  moment  Moi  to 
their  distress.  All  attempts  to  obtain  relief  by  a  change  of  poriBei 
from  the  painful  pressure  to  which  it  gave  rise,  only  aggravated  flv 
sufferings.  The  air  soon  became  pestilential,  producing  at  eWT 
moment  a  feeling  of  suffocation ;  and  while  the  perspiration  floweia 
streams,  they  were  tormented  with  the  most  burning  thirst  Uifv- 
tunately,  asthe  stations  near  the  windows  were  decidedly  the  best^lhs 
most  dreadful  struggles  were  made  to  reach  them.  Many  of  ^  pii- 
soners  being  foreign  soldiers,  and  now  released  from  all  BobordiBi- 
tion,  made  the  most  frightful  efforts,  and  the  sufferers,  as  HtB} 
grew  weaker,  were  in  some  instances  squeezed  or  actually  trampU 
to  death.  Loud  cries  being  raised  of  "water!"  the  hmMM 
jemautdar  pushed  through  the  bars  several  skins  filled  with  tW 
liquid ;  but  this  produced  only  an  increase  of  calamity,  orag  ^  • 
the  very  violent  endeavours  made  to  obtain  it.  The  soldiers  wi4- 
out  found  a  savage  sport  in  witnessing  these  contests,  and  e?8i 
brought  lights  to  the  windows  in  order  to  view  them  to  gw^ff 
advantage.  About  eleven,  the  prisoners  began  to  die  fast;  fiti 
Mr.  Hoi  weirs  intimate  friends  sank  at  his  feet,  and  were  troddea 
upon  by  the  survivors.  Of  those  still  alive,  a  great  proportion 
were  raving  or  delirious ;  some  uttered  incoherent  prayers,  oftfl* 
the  most  frightful  blasphemies.  They  endeavoured  by  furiooi  »■• 
vectives  to  induce  the  guards  to  fire  into  the  prison  and  end  tW 
miseries,  but  without  effect.  "When  day  dawned,  the  few  who  W 
not  expired  were  most  of  them  either  raving  or  insensible.  I> 
this  last  state  was  the  governor  himself,  when  about  six  o'cfcA 
Surajah  awoke  and  inquired  for  him.  On  learning  the  eventB « 
the  night,  he  merely  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  English  chief  Jt* 
lived,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  appearances  as  if  Im 
might  recover,  gave  orders  to  open  the  fatal  door.     At  that  time, 
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tf^is  146  vlio  had  been  ttidofed,  there  breathed  only  twenty- 

AWk.  ICr.  Hdlwell,  being  xeviTed  by  the  fresh  air,  was  imme- 

illrif/sqiported  into  the  presence  of  the  nabob,  who^  on  his  be- 

^MpV  ^  dismal  tale,  ordered  finr  him  a  seat  and  a  draught  of 

WffHi  but  showed  no  other  mark  of  sympathy.    He  forthwith  com* 

Vflgri  A  strict  interrogatory  aboot  the  8oppc«ed  treasure,  discredit- 

JUntramely  the  assertion  that  there  was  none;  but  not  being  able 

■j^tjlfm  anything  on  Uiia  subject,  he  sent  that  gentleman,  with 

llHlodiars,  prisoners  to  Muxadavad.  In  ibis  voyage  they  suffered 

jiffpjji  their  bodies  being  covered  with  boils,  that  had  broken  out 

JMwwwqiienMJ  of  their  confinement ;  though  these  eruptions  were 

fpMered  beneficial.    The  other  survivorB  were  liberated ;  while 

%fad  bodice  were,  without  any  ceremony,  thrown  into  a  ditch. 

'.B^  Holwell  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  nabob  had  no  actual 

IMIpImbi  of  cansing  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  but  that  some  infe- 

JUjtfcers  had  seiaed  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  revenge. 

^Bi(i  alter  insensibility  displayed  by  him,  however,  seems  to  fix 

Aanqghly  upon  that  prince  the  guilt  of  this  frightful  transaction. 

Wteannot  concur  with  Mr.  Mill  in  throwing  the  blame  upon  the 

Ka|;Iish  themselves  for  having  used  this  apartment  as  a  prison. 

^twnk  eighteen  feet  square  might  afford  ample  space  for  two  or 

few  soldiers,  the  greatest  number  probably  they  were  ever  accus- 

*«iied  to  confine  in  it     The  fatal  effects  evidently  arose  from  the 

^ivwd  thus  thrust  into  an  apartment  wholly  unfit  to  contain  them. 

AU  was  lost  in  Bengal  before  the  presidency  at  Madras  was 

4|rized  that  anything  was  in  danger ;  and  the  melancholy  tid- 

'Bp^  too,  arrived  at  a  moment  when  the  most  brilliant  prospects 

^  just  opened  in  the  Deccan.     Salabat  Jung,  after  having  long 

itmn  the  most  extreme  impatience  under  the  thraldom  in  which 

be  was  held  by  the  French,  resolved  at  length  upon  an  effort  to 

izirieate  himself.     Bussy  was  ordered  to  depart ;  and  the  sou- 

shdar,  to  secure  his  person  against  the  resentment  of  that  people, 

r  well  as  the  other  evils  from  which  their  presence  had  protected 

m,  requested  from  the  English  a  subsidiary  force,  by  sending 

uch  they  would  have  supplanted  their  rivals  as  the  arbiters  of 
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Soathern  Tndia.  The  opportanity  was  tempting ;  bat  the 
in  Bengal  was  so  urgent  as  made  it  indispensable  to  hngo  tti 
advantage,  thougb  by  their  refusal  they  should  eompel  the  SMh 
bahdar  to  solicit  the  return  of  Bussy,  and  throw  himsdf  agiin 
into  the  arms  of  the  French. 

All  the  force,  naval  and  military,  which  could  possiU^  bl 
spared,  was  now  despatched  to  Calcutta,  under  the  flomMJ; 
the  former  of  Admiral  Watson,  and  the  latter  of  CoiloDel  dm 
This  armament,  destined  to  establish  the  British  empire  in  Iadi% 
consisted  only  of  900  Europeans  and  1500  sepoys;  and  tno  of 
the  ships,  having  on  board  700  troops  and  many  staie8,iRn 
separated  in  a  storm.  The  remainder  arrived  in  the  middle  ft 
December  at  Fultah,  a  town  at  some  distance  below  Caknttif 
where  the  remnant  of  the  English  had  taken  refuge.  Letten  fir 
the  nabob  were  then  transmitted  to  Monickchund,  governor  rf 
that  city ;  conceived,  however,  in  so  fierce  and  threateniiig  i 
tone,  that  he  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  transmit  them.  Tin 
British  commanders  then  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  witW 
delay.  Admiral  Watson  moved  up  the  vessels  to  the  vicinity  (^ 
Moidapore,  purposing  on  the  following  day  to  attack  the  fini  cf 
Budge- Budge,  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.  Clive,  howerVt 
determined  to  advance  direct  upon  the  capital  itself;  and  Mv 
unable  to  procure  boats,  he  disemharkbd  and  proceeded  hy  lai> 
As  evening  approached,  the  troops,  being  extremely  htaptit 
were  allowed  to  ground  their  arms  and  consign  themselftfto 
slumber.  They  were  not  aware  that  a  large  force  of  the  enfliny  ■ 
was  encamped  within  two  miles,  who,  having  much  better  mettf 
of  information,  advanced  during  the  night,  and  commenced  a  vtf? 
unexpected  attack.  They  gained  at  first  a  considerable  adrts* 
tage,  and  even  captured  two  field-pieces.  The  English  «o* 
mander,  however,  on  being  roused  from  sleep,  refused  to  nM^ 
and  soon  with  characteristic  energy  rallied  his  men.  The  eneajt 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers  and  partial  success,  prove! 
altogether  unable  to  cope  with  disciplined  troops,  and  were  in  il* 
end  entirely  defeated  and  dispersed. 
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'SHfiyiiMae^  'Jfcj^jlug  00  oimipletely  the  wpertority  of  a  Eiwh 

iii'liAit«f^'lbMi»  itaok  Mbuekdmiid  with  sneh  a  panie  tfast 

ii'pMdpitetdy  qidttoi  Gdentla,  letTing  only  a  garriion  of  600 

iHtka  a  show  of  VMifbaioe;  and  almost  as  soon  as  Admiral 

Wjthm  openeft  bb  Iwtteriea,  the  snrrender  took  place.     The 

behoging  to  tlie  ftctoiy  was  ^Mmd  entire.    Some 

avoae  betireen  the  eoknel  and  admiral,  the  latter  wishing 

itedht  anolfaer  gofmnor  of  the  city,  and  even  to  ezdode  the 

(H^ttj^s  tfoc^s;  while  the  former  stremumsly  and  sncoessfally 

MtiaM  his  ehdm  to  that  office.    Collisions  continued  between 

jBaf ;m  0'  eomawnders,  thongfay  as  both  were  sealoos  for  the  pnb- 

ipFitiMeei  and  al  bottom  esteemed  each  otheri  the  Company^s 

^lljilMIS  were  net  materially  impeded.    Captain  Coote  was  sent 

•0jl(fiatA  HbOgley,  wUch  after  a  slight  resistance  was  taken, 

[lijhider  obtrined  to  the  extent  t^  £15,000. 

[^^HH^  iiftiA^-oii'reoeiiHbng  I  of  the  arrival  and  socoess 

'vrW'fliigliah,  immediately  assembled  his  army,  and  began  to 

liMnpon  Calcutta.    Clive,  not  yet  fnlly  aware  of  the  weakness 

'  Indian  potentates,  was  by  no  means  forward  to  rush  into  a 

'«rt«tt  with  the  mler  of  twenty  millions  of  people.    He  considered 

itib(>  of  great  importance  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Madras, 

^■riiQiQ  the  affiskirs  of  the  Company  were  in  so  critical  a  state  as  to 

^•^airB  his  presence,  and  he  hoped  that  Surajah  might  be  induced 

^  secede  to  moderate  proposals.     Watson,  on  the  contrary,  in- 

^^  that  he  would  never  become  inclined  to  peace  "  till  he  had 

'^  well  thrashed."     But  the  other  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  mis- 

^  was  sent  to  him,  who  were  honourably  received,  and  had 

^tas  proposed  that  were  considered  admissible.     He  did  not, 

fcrnever,  discontinue  his  march,  and  by  various  evasions  avoided 

iinigiDg  the  treaty  to  a  conclusion.    In  the  end  of  January  1757, 

wing  arrived  with  his  whole  force,  he  commenced  intrenching 

ifUDself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta ;  and  then  all  parties 

^;an  to  be  persuaded  that  his  only  object  in  negotiating  had 

sen  to  gain  time.     Two  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  were  sent  to 

quest  that  he  would  withdraw;   but  he  received  them  with 


terxof  KtUkcx. 
Tbev  £cbsI1t  repoked,  however^  erery  attack;  aad  Smj^ 
dSed  tliat  hb  pownfiil  liost  eonld  make  no  JHnami^i 
smxH  bukJ,  became  noc  indisposed  to  terms  of  afioai 
As  the  inclinauan  was  mutual,  the  arddes  irave  ad^Mll 
dproeal  eoDeessioB.  Hie  prinee  pennitted  the  Eog^^ 
Cakntta,  to  cany  on  trade,  and  enjoj  the  same  pdl 
before  the  war:  whOe  they  dropped  their  high,  though 
claims  for  redress  and  Tengeance.  Even  an  alliane^ 
and  defensive,  was  condnded,  and  the  amUtioiis  potfli 
led  his  troops  into  the  interior. 

A  delicate  and  important  question  now  arose,  b 
had  arrived  of  war  being  declared  between  France  and 
The  subjects  of  the  former,  who  had  a  strongly  fortifio 
at  Chandemagore,  agreed  that  neutrality  should  be 
within  the  province, — admitting,  at  the  same  time, 
could  not  pledge  themselves  for  its  permanence  without 
tion  of  the  government  at  Pondicherry.  Clive  felt  i 
accept  the  offer,  foreseeing  that  an  attack  on  this  post  wi 
the  nabob,  and  involve  the  British  too  deeply  in  the 
Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  that  th 
offered  by  the  French  was  very  precarious ;  and  that,  wl 
with  the  native  ruler,  whose  good  will  was  exceedingly 
and  reinforced,  as  they  might  easily  be,  from  their  j 
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ble  a  force  which  the  English  would  be 
urged,  therefore,  that  our  countrymen 
their  present  superiority  to  crush 
1-ted  by  Watson  as  well  as  by 
'••as,   finally   prevailed.      An 
A'c's  consent;  but  he  at  once 
.  Jmiral  Watson,  however,  wrote  a 
Ills  sanction,  with  somewhat  formid- 
iusal.     This  drew  forth  a  reply  of  vague 
i  iiatever  you  think  right,  that  do ;"  and  to 
.iiglish  resident  at  his  court,  he  intimated  that 
lutermeddle.     As  soon,  however,  as  he  learned  that 
lit  ion  was  in  motion,  he  retracted,  and  wrote  in  the  most 
cry  style  commanding  them  to  stop.    This  was  treated  as 
gnity,  and  totally  disregarded.     Clive  pushed  on,  com- 
the  siege  on  the  14th  May  1757,  and  immediately  drove 
utposts.     A  brave  resistance  was  made ;  but  the  admiral 
ne  up  with  the  fleet,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  car- 
operations  with  such  skill  and  vigour  as  to  compel  in  a 
ne  unconditional  surrender.     The  garrison,  consisting  of 
ropean  and  700  native  troops,  became  prisoners  of  war, 
ast  quantity  of  stores  was  captured. 
)lete  success  had  crowned  this  undertaking;  yet  Clive  soon 
critical  situation  in  which  his  very  triumph  had  placed 
he  nabob  was  raving  in  a  furious,  though  childish  manner, 
ig  destruction  to  Mr.  Watts ;  and  he  was  emboldened  by 
eat  of  Ahmed  Abdallah,  the  Patau  chief,  who  had  threat- 
;  invasion  of  Bengal.     He  was  now  sure  of  support  from 
inch,  of  whom  a  small  body  was  still  left,  while  reinforce- 
yere  expected,  and  said  even  to  be  on  the  march  by  way  of 
:.     As  the  English  insisted  that  the  whole  of  that  nation 
be  banished  from  his  dominions,  he  professed  to  have 
done  so,  but  complained  that  their  demands  were  endless. 
dng  in  the  same  state  of  puerile  irritation,  he  one  day 
to  Meer  Jaffier,  his  prime  minister,  ten  lacks  of  rupees  if 
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he  would  march  and  destroy  the  British,  but  next  mormqg 
repented.  This  kmentable  exhibition  of  weaknesB^  with  As 
vicinity  of  the  Company's  establishment,  led  to  events  which  gaff 
an  entirely  new  turn  to  Indian  a£&urs. 

An  oriental  court,  especially  in  so  disorganized  a  state  as  iliMl 
of  India  then  were^  in  which  no  regular  law  of  suooeBsioii  W  , 
recognised,  usually  presents  numerous  elements  of  treason.  AwMf  \ 
the  nabob's  principal  chiefs,  several  who  were  disgusted  with  Im  j 
violent  and  capricious  behaviour  were  at  the  same  time 
of  filling  his  place,  and  Mr.  Watts,  who  still  continued 
afforded  a  channel  through  whom  applications  could  be  nahi 
The  first  overture  came  from  one  named  Khuda  Yar  EhanLitts^ 
who  proposed  with  the  aid  of  the  British  to  dethrone  his  martVi  . 
assuring  them  that  they  would  be  aided  by  the  Seits,  a  hmSjd  \ 
native  merchants  and  bankers  possessed  of  immense  wealth.  TUf 
transaction  acquired  a  greatly  augmented  importance  when  it  m 
announced  that  Meer  Jaffier,  the  premier,  was  ready  to  engigoil 
it  on  condition  of  being  raised  to  supreme  power  in  the  room  J 
the  other.     Clive,  on  receiving  this  intimation,  considered  till 
revolution  as  already  effected.     His  eyes  seem  to  have  beea  aft 
once  opened  to  the  demerits  of  Surajah,  whom  he  describes  a  a 
villain  who  could  not  be  trusted,  but  must  be  overset, — "  he  « 
we  must  fall/' — at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  suspicioD}  ^ 
wrote  him  a  soothing  letter.     Nothing  remained  but  to  amngs 
the  terms,  with  which  view  the  colonel  hastened  to  the  presideDBjTt 
and  laid  the  project  before  the  Select  Committee.     They  gsw 
their  cordial  concurrence,  and  Admiral  Watson  agreed  to  «fa* 
his  co-operation. 

It  was  determined  to  demand  the  cession  of  all  the  FtbdA 
factories  and  effects,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  that  nation  fioB 
Bengal;  the  grant  of  a  considerable  territory  around  Caknttii 
with  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  losses  sustained,  amounting  to 
10,000,000  of  rupees  for  the  Company,  5,000,000  to  the  BrifiA  I 
inhabitants,  and  2,700,000  to  the  natives  and  Armenians.  F« 
the  army  2,500,000  were  demanded,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  navy. 


the  raembera  of  th^i  eommittce  cbaneiog  to  aak  why  they 
uot  claltn  aomctLing  for  themselves,  Lis  proposal  obUibod 
imouB  ooDcurrenoe^  and  1^200,000  rupees  ivote  fixedf  to  ba 
ited  among  ea<;b,  corresponding  to  tbeir  reHpective  ranks* 
03t  boaDdleas  and  extravagant  ideas  prevailed  in  general 
ing  the  wealth  of  Indian  princes;  wild  reports  had  repre* 
that  of  the  nabob  an  amounting  to  forty- 6 v©  million b  ster- 
nd  it  wa^  supposed  certainly  not  to  faU  short  of  four  nnllions 
tialf;  though,  as  Mr.  Orme  observes^  the  consideration  that 
di  Khan  had  been  employed  during  hia  whole  reign  in 
Qg  a  series  of  formidable  invasions,  might  have  proved  even 
it  estimate  to  be  very  mireasonahle*  When  these  demands, 
ling  to  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  were  laid  before  Meer 
J  his  minister  Roydoolub  declared  it  ntterly  impossible  for 
ingal  treasury  to  defray  them;  but  as  the  English  refused  to 
fmy  abatement,  and  conciliated  the  official  by  high  expecta- 
be  at  last  adopted  the  Indian  plan  of  promising  everything, 
J  the  performance  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  It  may 
Btioned  as  a  chariacteriBtic  feature  in  this  negotiatioii,  that 
nnd,  a  native  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  threatened  to 
t  disclosure  unless  his  silence  were  purchased  at  an  immense 
To  defeat  this  manoeuvre,  Clive  caused  two  treaties  to  be 
vpj  one  real,  which  contained  no  stipulation  whatever  in 
^ihat  person,  the  other  prepared  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
shown  to  him,  and  comprising  an  agreement  to  pay  him 
IS  than  two  millions  of  rupees.  The  colonel  having  signed 
tter,  presented  it  to  Admiral  Watson,  who  honourably 
I  his  signature.  On  being  asked,  however,  whether  he 
jdlow  another  to  write  it  for  him,  he  gave  a  sort  of  half 
t,  saying,  ^'  he  left  them  to  do  as  they  pleased."  His 
riting  was  then  counterfeited,  and,  by  showing  this  treaty 
ichund,  his  silence  was  secured;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
afterwards  drove  him  into  a  state  of  derangement,  terminat- 
oonfirmed  idiotism.  Mr.  Mill  brands  this  as  an  act  of  the 
wniwimmate  baseness;  while  Sir  John  Malcolm  contends^ 
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that  in  a  case  of  glaring  and  avowed  treachery,  like  that  of  thb 
Hindoo,  a  simikr  act,  employed  solely  to  conntenroik  the  othi^ 
became  justifiable.  His  argoments  certainly  have  ooosidenlib 
force;  yet  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  reconcile  the  tranaaetioii  Ab 
oar  ideas  of  English  honour. 

Clive  having  mastered  his  troops  at  Chandemagoiey  began  Ik 
march  on  the  13th  Jane  1757,  with  3100  men,  of  whom  oafy 
750  were  British ;  and  with  this  force  undertook  to  effiact  the  iib^ 
version  of  a  mighty  kingdom.     As  he  approached  the 
ment  of  the  nabob  at  Plassey,   near  Cossimbazar,   on] 
notices  were  received  as  to  the  conduct  of  Meer  Jaffier,  vho 
having  held  frequent  conferences  with  his  master,  had  appansl^ 
accommodated  all  differences,  and  bound  himself  by  the  vnd 
solemn  oaths  to  make  common  cause  with  him.     He  priviftelf^ 
indeed,  transmitted  assurances  that  these  were  only  feints  to  hA 
the  prince's  suspicions ;  but,  from  his  evidently  keeping  up  tb 
same  appearances  to  both  parties,  there  remained  doubts  n  ti   1 
which  he  really  intended  to  betray.     For  this  reason,  whea  tb    < 
British  commander  arrived  opposite  the  island  of  Cossimbam^  d 
some  distance  above  which  lay  encamped  the  native  armj  d 
35,000  foot,   15,000  horse,  and  a  strong  train  of  artillery,  b     , 
paused.    On  the  2 1  st,  he  called  a  council  of  war, — a  measure  vliiefct 
it  has  been  observed,  almost  invariably  issues  in  a  determinatioBBOt 
to  give  battle.     He  opened  the  debate  by  expressing  his  own  eon- 
viction  against  attacking  the  enemy  under  present  circum8taoni> 
The  other  speakers  concurred,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Oofl*^ 
who  argued  that  the  troops,  now  full  of  courage  and  confidtfM^ 
would  feel  their  spirits  entirely  damped  by  the  proposed  cUq^i 
that  the  enemy  would  soon  obtain  fresh  reinforcements,  more  ptf* 
ticularly  a  large  detachment  of  French  now  in  the  interior;  i* 
short,  that  there  was  no  alternative,  but  either  to  attack  now,  ^ 
renouncing  all  their   ambitious  projects,  march  back  and  fM 
themselves  up  within  the  walls  of  Calcutta.     The  opposite  optaka 
was  carried  by  a  majority,  with  whom  Clive  himself  voted;  W 
on  dismissing  the  council,  he  took  a  solitary  walk  in  an  adjoiung 
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and  after  an  bourns  meditation  became  conrmccd   that    S| 
advice  was  the  eonndest,  and  Jetcinnined  to  follow   it.     ^^ 
ingly^  next  day  lie  crossed  tLe  river,  and  marched  tiflteea 
owarda  the  enemy,  who  flt  dawn  on  the  following  morniag'  V 

ien  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  mile*  ' 

battle  of  Plagaey,  which  virtually  transferred  to  Britain 
iptre  of  India,  was  by  no  means  fought  with  a  vigour  cor- 
ling  to  the  great  interefits  at  atake.  The  enemy  commenced 
aek  on  the  23d  of  June  at  aix  in  the  morning,  while  the 
h,  covered  by  a  grove  and  a  high  bank,  remained  almost 
ole  day  on  the  defensive,  keeping  up  a  straggling  cannon-  ^' 

At  one  time,  indeed,  several  brisk  movements  were  made  j 

adverse  cavalry,  which  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of 
Id-pieces;  but  so  languidly  did  the  contest  proceed,  that 
1  Clive  is  reported  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
ic^  Mr,  Orme  accounts  for  by  the  great  fatigue  he  had 
lone.  The  nabob,  however,  as  cowardly  as  cruel,  re- 
1  in  his  tent^  and  was  much  discouraged  to  learn  that  his 
^sts  had  not  fled,  and  still  more  that  Meer  Mnrdeen,  the 
nd  most  £edthfal  of  his  generals,  had  fallen.  The  chief  inter- 
s  ielt  respecting  the  course  to  he  follow^  by  Meer  Jaffier, 
remained  for  a  long  time  mysterious;  and  his  corps,  even 
it  began  to  make  a  movement  towards  the  left,  not  being 
dsed  by  our  countrymen,  was  treated  as  hostile.  Soon, 
QT)  it  was  seen  decidedly  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
and  Clive  then  determined  to  make  an  immediate  and  brisk 
b  upon  their  camp.  It  was  attended  with  complete  and 
t  success;  for  scarcely  had  the  onset  begun,  when  the  enemy 
bandoning  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery.  The  pursuit 
ntinued  six  miles ;  several  officers  of  distinction  were  slain, 
rty  pieces  of  cannon  taken.  The  loss  on^  the  British  side 
dy  twenty-two  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The  nabob,  seized 
Binic,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  mounted  a  camel  and  fled,  escorted 
H)  of  his  chosen  cavalry. 
±  day  an  interview  was  appointed  at  Daudpore  between  the 
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English  commander  and  Meer  Jaffier.  The  latter  a^toadifld 
with  evident  symptoms  of  fear,  dreading  resentment  on  Mooimt  of 
his  cold  and  doubtful  co-operation.  On  his  entrance,  the  gimi 
in  sign  of  respect  presented  arms,  when,  interpreting  ihk  u  a 
menacing  attitude,  he  started  back  in  alarm.  Clive  howefV 
advanced,  and  saluted  him  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and'OnHn; 
after  which  entire  cordiality  prevailed  during  the  conleienoB^  aal 
measures  were  concerted  for  the  pursuit  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  TUk 
prince  had  arrived  at  Daudpore  about  midnight  after  the  bttde; 
and  several  of  his  principal  officers  being  already  there,  he  mmw 
bled  them  in  council  Rejecting  the  advice  ui^ed  by  soow^f 
them,  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  English,  he  concurred  wHk 
those  who  recommended  that  he  should  give  donations  to  i^ 
troops,  and  place  himself  next  day  at  their  head.  But  ifbm  k 
tetumed  to  the  seraglio,  and  learned  the  near  approach  of  Uoer 
Jaffier^  his  timid  disposition  gained  the  ascendency.  He  disgaiael 
himself  in  an  humble  garb,  and,  with  his  favourite  eumich  iHl 
concubine,  carrying  a  casket  of  his  most  precious  jewels,  jktai 
himself  in  a  barge  and  endeavoured  to  push  up  the  river  to  Vtbiii 
where,  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  governor,  he  expected  ta  k 
in  safety.  He  arrived  at  Rajemahl,  where  the  boatmen,  overaofls 
by  fatigue,  insisted  on  resting  for  the  night,  and  the  ex-naU 
sought  concealment  in  a  deserted  garden.  In  the  morning,  hov- 
ever,  a  man  of  low  rank,  whose  ears  in  a  fit  of  rage  he  had  fonnolf 
caused  to  be  cut  off,  discovered  him,  and  made  the  report  to  i 
brother  of  Jaffier,  who  gave  notice  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  fl^ 
pursuit.  They  hastened  to  seize  their  prey,  and  conveyed  Ui 
down  the  river  to  Muxadavad,  treating  him  on  the  passage  viA 
every  species  of  indignity.  The  unhappy  prince  was  diaggt' 
like  a  felon  into  the  palace  which  he  had  so  lately  occupied  ind 
the  pomp  of  eastern  royalty.  Jaffier  showed  himself  somewbtf 
affected  at  this  spectacle,  not  indeed  without  reason,  having  ofol 
everything  to  Aliverdi  Khan,  grandfather  to  Surajah,  of  wbo* 
also  he  had  no  serious  ground  of  complaint.  He  desired  the  c^ 
tive  prince  to  retire,  and  assembled  his  counsellors  to  deliben^ 
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i  demenflj;  odNNi  tnumg  whom 
vwMui'mi  JHBMBy  i^gw  wNNis  MvoDiBSii,  vrgQa  UI6  oniai  Dm 
^  of  pai&ag  bim  to  iuteiil  death.  The  aew  nabob 
^ivlMiflie  yovlfa  entreated  lum  to  go  to  bed  and 
kiW^ft.  Ufli  tbe  «|M  ef  the  loyal  oaptire.  He  ooDseated,  not 
iMlMnl  lb  dbtieoi  pteMmtfanent  of  what  wonld  felloir.  Heenu 
kii  tto^ttne  m  aending  a  band  of  aasassbi  to  the  Apartment  of 
tttf^'^priaeiMr,  ivhe  met  his  end  with  weak  and  pasOlanimons 
IWiattatiaaa;  and  the  tiew  of  hie  lemains,  placed  on  an  elephant 
ail  «anM  diroagh  the  atreets^  indneed  ihe  eeryile  or^ 

aobttiadea  to  Ua  aoeoeasor.    Surajah  Dowlah  periiapa 

hta  firte;  yet  the  olreomstanoee  attending  it,  and  the 

Lbywhomitwaeinflieted,  rendered  it  an  aet  of  the  baaeat 


/i^Aeanwhlb  the  English  made  all  due  haste  to  oommenee  the 

lfc|lftriMit  inveaiigatioa  inte  the  contents  of  the  Bengal  treasmy; 

lli  Ae  resdti  as  Meer  Jaffier's  minister  had  intimated,  created 

te-lnost  bitter  disappointment.     To  pay  the  stipnlated  amount 

tf  122,000,000  mpees,  there  was  found  in  the  exchequer  only 

15,000,000,  and  it  could  not  be  entirely  emptied.     It  was  neces- 

wy,  therefore,  to  be  content  with  the  immediate  receipt  of  one- 

UUJ  and  to  accept  the  promise  of  paying  the  rest  in  three  annual 

snislments.     Even  of  this  half,  our  countrymen  were  obliged  to 

Us  a  third  in  jewels  and  other  precious  effects;  yet  there  was 

fiid  down  in  cash  £800,000.     The  chiefs  also  were  graciously 

pieased  to  accept  in  return  for  their  services  presents  of  very 

ht^  amount, — a  mode  of  remuneration  accordant,  it  is  said,  with 

hidian  ideas,  though  one  cannot  view  it  as  particularly  honourable. 

t9ive  acknowledged  to  have  received  £160,000,  while  to  each 

tanber  of  council  there  fell  £24,000.     As  Watson  did  not  come 

la  r^pilarly  £)r  a  share,  one  was  made  for  him  by  deducting  a 

tenth  from  that  of  the  others, — an  arrangement  with  which  several 

ef  the  officers  were  extremely  dissatisfied. 

Soon  after,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  involved  in  peculiar 
diflkiilties*    The  distracted  stete  of  the  province  excited  the  hopes 
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of  the  native  princes,  who  expected  that  it  would  £dl  an  mf 
prey;  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mogul,  called  tibe  ■h*l>M<l«^ 
having  ohtained  from  his  father  the  investitore  as  Soabahdir/ 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  proceeded  to  establish  his  claim  If 
arms.  The  force  which  he  could  command  was  exceedingly  smiDf 
but  he  was  supported  by  two  distinguished  officers,  now  estabHih^t 
nearly  as  independent  rulers.  One  was  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  a  tmt. 
province  north  of  the  Ganges,  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empnj 
The  other  was  the  Soubahdar  of  Allahabad,  a  fertile  region  ak^* 
the  same  river,  the  capital  of  which,  situated  at  the  junction  dt^ 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  venentiel; 
cities  of  the  empire.  Akbar  made  it  a  favourite  residence,  ui 
erected  at  the  angle  of  the  currents  the  Chcdees  Satoon^  a  spaeiow 
fortress,  which,  having  its  gateways  ornamented  with  domes  lal 
cupolas,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  lute 
architecture.  The  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  treaty  wH 
Meer  Jaffier,  alike  impelled  Clive  to  aid  that  ruler  in  repeUi^ 
the  invasion.  This  conduct  is  branded  by  Mr.  Mill  as  "  andi^ 
guised  rebellion;"  but  when  we  consider  that  the  power  of  tk 
Mogul  over  all  distant  provinces  had  for  a  long  time  been  qaito 
nominal,  and  that  prince  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  iHm 
regarded  his  authority  almost  as  little  as  Jaffier  did,  we  are  broo^ 
to  view  the  subject  somewhat  differently.  The  English,  haviif 
united  their  forces  at  Moorshedabad  to  those  of  the  nabob,  marchel 
upon  Patna,  which  was  with  difficulty  defended  by  Eamnanoi) 
one  of  his  adherents.  A  very  serious  contest  would  now  hi* 
ensued,  had  not  the  native  chiefs,  instead  of  forwarding  the  viBfi 
of  their  master,  begun  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  The  NaM 
of  Oude  seized  Allahabad,  and  the  soubahdar,  having  proceededio 
its  defence,  was  inveigled  into  the  power  of  his  enemy.  TJ* 
shahzadah  was  left  without  support  in  any  quarter,  and,  as  Mr* 
Mill  observes,  "  the  descendant  of  so  many  illustrious  sovereign 
and  the  undoubted  heir  of  a  throne  once  among  the  loftiest  on  tl» 
globe,  was  so  bereft  of  friends  and  resources,  that  he  was  indoflW 
to  write  a  letter  to  Clive,  requesting  a  sum  of  money  for  hifl  ^ 
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Mm^  mul  iftiiim  i&  requital  to  withdraw  from  the  prorinee." 
Bisif  gnnte^OBi.tlie'oonditioii  of  Ids  preaentlj  eyacnatrng  tbe 
li^;  tad  ,Ae  British  omnmaader  was  thus  enabled,  with  re- 
vAdile  easei  to  bring  iUs  important  a£Gur  to  a  hi^py  termiiiat^ 
Mkyis  sa  eager  ta  testify  his  gratitude,  that,  notwithstandmg 
Kmbanitiei^  hb.  bestowed  upon  GliTO,  in  name  of  jaghire,  the 

I  MdHtly  Ilia  Ckwipaiiy  &r  the  territory  xoond  Calcutta.   About 
I  the  edkmd  sent  a  finroe  against  the  Gircarsy  which  ob- 
\  least  ihdr  mmiinal  snfamission;  and  haying  repalsed  an 
\  by  the  Dutch,  he  resigned  the  government  in  Febm* 

^  jilllMO^  and  sailed  &r  Europe. 

t  tha.interior  was  by  no  means  tranquiL    The  yomig 

\  mhOf  on'  his  £ither  being  pot  to  death  by  the  Mahrattas, 

i  to  the.almost  empty  title  of  Great  Mogul,  renewed  his 

I  upon  Bengal,  and  was  again  seconded  by  the  Nabob  of 

f'MKiOi  wkbm  he  had  conferred  the  still  imposing  rank  of  Yizier. 
Bnir  combined  forces  had  advanced  npon  Patna,  and  gained  a 
lOMUerable  advantage  over  the  garrison  before  Cobnel  Caillaud, 
>Bir  commanding  the  English  army,  as  well  as  the  native  troops 
ufar  Meeran,  Jaffier's  son,  could  arrive  to  their  aid.  He  made 
Ae  attack,  on  the  22d  February  1760;  and  though  the  Indian 
tudliaries  were  rendered  nearly  useless  by  a  very  injudieious 
PO^bn,  the  British  and  sepoys  alone  poured  in  so  effective  a  fire 
iidrc?e  the  enemy  off  the  field,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Biliir.  Meerian,  however,  who  had  received  a  slight  wound,  re- 
>Btend  Patna,  and  resigned  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure.  The 
Mttted  army  then  conceived  the  bold  design  of  inarching  across 
Ae  ooantry  by  the  shortest  route  to  Moorshedabad,  and  surprising 
k  Bsbob  in  his  capital.  It  is  believed,  had  this  enterprise  been 
n  promptly  executed  as  it  was  ably  planned,  that  the  object 
^'^^  have  been  accomplished ;  but  the  chiefs  indulged  in  the 
ttoal  dilatory  habits  of  an  oriental  army,  and  Caillaud  had  time, 
"'yipidly  conveying  troops  down  the  river,  to  reinforce  his  ally, 
^  deter  the  enemy  from  the  meditated  attack.  Returning  hastily 
V  the  same  route,  they  reached  Patna  before  the  English,  and, 
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aided  by  M.  Law  with  a  Frendi  force,  lednced  Hhat  dty  to  gnri 
extremity.  Captain  Knox,  however,  marching  above  two  hniidBd 
miles  nnder  a  burning  sun  in  thirteen  days,  relieved  it^  and  oUigd 
the-  enemy  to  faXL  back. 

Afi&urs  in  Bengal  meantime  were  by  no  means  in  a  satiifiHtoqi 
state.  Jaffier  proved  an  indolent,  volnptnous,  and  isytuaaai 
ruler.  Instead  of  being  able  to  pay  up  the  instalments  due  to  Hi 
allies,  he  could  not  find  fonds  for  his  own  extravagant  < 
and  he  endeavoured  to  fiU  his  coffers  by  plundering  the 
chiefs,  three  of  whom  at  one  time  rose  in  rebellion.  The  i 
of  three  districts  indeed  were  assigned  for  the  liquidation  of  ttl 
British  debt,  while  the  monopoly  of  saltpetre  and  other  i 
bitant  commercial  privileges  were  granted;  but  it  soon 
sufficiently  evident  that  he  had  forgotten  all  his  obligadoiis  to  fti 
English,  and  yielded  only  from  fear,  or  the  impossibility  ololk^ 
wise  maintaining  his  power.  On  a  full  survey  of  these  drooMp 
stances,  the  heads  of  the  council  formed  the  determination  d 
supplanting  Meer  Jaffier,  or  at  least  of  placing  the  real  poworifr 
the  hands  of  another.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was  resKdvol 
that  his  successor  should  be  his  own  son-in-law,  Meer  GoM^ 
who  alone  appeared  to  possess  the  energy  necessary  to  retriois 
the  sinking  affidrs  of  the  country.  Mr.  Yansittart  repaired  io 
Moorshedabad,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  nabob  to  Mi- 
sent  to  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  should  retain  the  pomp  ni 
state  of  royalty,  while  the  government  would  be  administered  lif 
Cossim;  but  Jaffier,  though  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist,  pronO^ 
refused  the  mere  shadow  of  authority,  and  preferred  to  paee  As 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Calcutta  as  a  private  individuaL 

Meer  Cossim  applied  himself  with  talent  and  vigour  to  Aft 
duties  of  administration.  By  judicious  arrangements,  and  \lf 
extracting  money  from  the  native  chiefs,  he  succeeded  in  psynf 
up  the  arrears  due  to  our  countrymen.  But  urgent  circumstaaoei 
soon  called  the  allied  powers  to  the  frontier ;  for  the  empenif 
still  aided  in  some  degree  by  the  sovereign  of  Oude,  oontrived  t» 
make  several  harassing  incursions  into  the  nabob's  teinto7' 


Maniac  roaTcliCid  to  its  defence,  and  having  soon  bro 
gd  array  to  action,  completely  defeated  it.     The  b         . 
ible  event  was  the  capture  of  M,  Law,  who,  with  a  ham        L 
ch  troops,  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  support  of  the  native 
against  the  English.     Deserted  by  his  men,  he  bestrode 
the  gansj  and  in  that  attitude  awaited  the  approach  of 

The  Hindoos,  strangers  to  any  refined  laws  of  war,  were 
urpriaed  to  see  the  British  officers  approach,  courteously 
bim  to  their  camp,  and  treat  him  as  an  honoured  and 
id  guest  The  major^  after  tho  battle,  Rent  overtures  of 
Lodation,  accompanied  even  with  An  offer  to  wait  npon  the 
rilii  hia  camp;  and  though  tbeac  proposals  were  at  first 
!^  the  prince,  on  mature  reflection^  not  only  received  the 
us  commander,  but  proceeded  with  him  to  Patna.  He 
ire  met  by  Meer  Coaaim,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
the  latter  wan  invested  Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 

and  in  return  for  this  he  stipulated  to  pay  t!ie  annual  sum 
Ay*lbttr  lacks  of  rupees,  or  three  milliolas  sterlkg.  Some 
iras  even  given  to  expect  that  otir  countrymen  might  aid 
ring  the  prince  to  the  imperial  power ;  but  the  embarrassed 

the  finances,  and  other  circumstances  now  to  be  related, 
ed  any  steps  from  being  taken  in  fulfilment  of  that  object, 
first  measures  of  Meer  Cossim's  government  were  prudent 
orous ;  and,  bad  be  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  independ- 
rer,  be  might  have  become  a  very  good  ruler.  But  he 
1  a  relation  to  bis  patrons  which  a  high-spirited  prince 
careely  continue  to  brook.  After  having  twice  deposed 
up  a  nabob,  they  not  only  felt  themselves,  but  were  viewed 
rs,  as  the  real  masters  of  Bengal ;  and  their  most  subor- 
kfficers  conceived  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  obedience 
lighest  native  authorities.  This  bad  feeling  was  fomented 
rty  in  the  council  hostile  to  the  governor,  who  not  only 
came  the  majority,  but,  having  been  originally  adverse  to 
ration  of  Meer  Cossim,  delighted  to  thwart  him  in  every 
I  manner.    This  body,  mindftd  of  the  circumstances  which 


at  Patna,  obtained  permission  to  act  there  as  he  pleaseii^ 
behaved  in  the  most  domineering  manner  towards  iSbm 
The  complaints  of  this  raler  assumed  a  serioas  shapOi  Si 
quence  of  the  privileges  with  regard  to  trade  which  ihttj 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  a  former  grant  from  the  Mc^oL  Til 
thereby  exempted  from  those  heavy  transit  duties  whid^ 
ing  to  the  impolitic  system  prevalent  in  India,  were  hop 
all  goods  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  from  csilf 
This  immunity,  which  gave  to  them  an  immense  advanttj 
the  natives,  was  fieirther  abused  by  affording  the  aanetioB  • 
name  to  agents,  by  whom  the  regular  merchants  wefe  ^ 
driven  off  the  field.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  eoi 
lodged  by  the  nabob  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Yansittart,  at  I 
concluded  an  agreement,  according  to  which  the  same  dtfti 
to  be  paid  by  the  Company's  servants  and  by  the  oountiy 
This  judicious  arrangement,  after  the  Indian  prince  had  ad 
hastily  begun  to  act  upon  it,  was  annulled  by  the  majoiilg 
coimcil,  and  affairs  were  again  thrown  into  their  former  et 
The  nabob  then  determined  to  end  the  controversy  by  ab 
at  once  all  those  inland  duties, — a  measure  salutary  in  it 
of  which  the  En^rlish  unreasonably  and  loudly  complained; 
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Ileif)0«8ry  liifnf^rfiBri  had  Mr.  Ellis  leoeired  news  of  the  fint 
j|[)ntuny  tta.he  mdhredy  agreeably  to  oonditioiial  instnietioiis 
|l||^jlbe«niiioil,  to  attack  that  eity,  which,  bang  ill  pTovided  for 
fipj^waa  qaieUy  oanied.  Coasim,  on  xeeeiving  intelligenoe 
||f|iil|Tiolent  meaanre^  became  exceedingly  foriom,  and  thence- 
jjljtkoatfied  nothing  but  war.  He  waa,  however,  toon  gratified, 
illf  .Imning  thai  the  victora,  having  resigned  themselves  to  seen- 
ji^iadphinder,  had  been  snrprised  by  the  late  governor,  driven 
Ip^  thdr  eonqnerti  and,  in  attempting  to  escape  up  the  river, 
[M1m&  aU  taken  prisoners.  The  &otoxy  at  Crossimbazar,  with 
JkfvnioOf  waa  also  captored. 

«kk|lw  English  now  again  raised  to  power  Meer  Jaffier,  whom  the 
iiH^jlesue  of  governing  induced  to  forget  all  his  wrongs.    At 
IMtiinie  time  Major  Adams,  who  commanded  the  troops,  was 
^plpad.to  open  the  campaign  with  the  ntmost  possible  vigour; 
ipilM  imnd  Meer  Cossim  better  prepared  for  resistance  than  any 
hba  sovereign  who  had  yet  been  encountered.    The  British 
k|d  first  to  defeat  a  strong  advanced  guard  in  front  of  Moorsbed- 
ikid,  and  afterwards  to  storm  the  lines  constructed  for  the  defence 
irf  the  city;  when,  continuing  to  press  forward,  they  discovered  the 
aiotKihdar  with  his  whole  force  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Geriah. 
The  troops  presented  the  aspect  of  a  European  army;   being 
Ugaded,  clothed,  and  accoutred  in  the  English  style,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  fine  train  of  artillery.     Their  number  did  not  exceed 
^OOO  horse  and  8000  foot;  but  to  oppose  this  force  Major  Adams 
Wd  only  3000  men.     He  led  them  on,  however,  to  the  attack, 
tiiieh  the  enemy  withstood  during  four  hours  with  great  intre- 
lUity;  at  one  period  they  had  even  surrounded  and  broken  a  part 
tf  his  line,  and  captured  two  pieces  of  cannon.     But  at  length  the 
tody  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  assailants  carried  everything 
before  it ;  and  the  native  warriors  fled,  abandoning  all  their  artil- 
lory  and  provisions.     Their  prince,  notwithstanding,  retired  to 
an  intrenched  camp  on  the  Oodwa,  so  strongly  enclosed  between 
the  river,  the  mountains,  and  a  swamp,  that  its  reduction  detained 
the  army  nearly  a  whole  month.    In  the  end  it  was  surprised  and 
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carried ;  after  which  he  never  again  attempted  to  hod  Mb 
saries  in  the  open  field.  Adams  immediately  marehed  an 
siege  to  Monghir,  which  the  sonbahdar  had  made  his  espifa 
carefnlly  fortified.  After  nine  days  of  regular  operatki 
place  capitulated,  which  threw  the  Indian  didef  into  a  dl 
paroxysm  of  rage.  He  sent  notice,  that  the  moment  the  E 
force  should  advance  upon  Patna,  he  would  avenge  hinu 
putting  to  death  the  whole  garrison  who  had  been  takari 
city.  The  commanding  officer,  much  distressed  by  this  ill 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  prisoners,  entreating  them  to  ft 
some  expedient  by  which  their  release  might  be  effected, 
and  Hay,  however,  with  a  truly  Roman  spirit,  answered 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape, — that  they  were  resigned  it 
fate, — and  entreated  that  the  march  of  the  army  should  i 
suspended  on  their  account  for  a  single  moment.  Vai 
wrote  to  Meer  Cossim,  at  once  deprecating  his  intended  t 
and  threatening  the  most  signal  vengeance ;  but  as  soon 
troops  began  to  move,  the  tyrant  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  his  I 
purpose.  The  whole  garrison  of  Patna,  consisting  of  fifty  ( 
men  and  a  hundred  soldiers,  were  put  to  death,  with  the  sni| 
ception  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  who  was  spared  on  account  of  his  n 
skill.  The  nabob  killed  also  the  two  Seits,  the  most  opnle 
distinguished  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  solely  for  their ', 
attachment  to  the  English.  By  these  barbarities  he  forfeit 
interest  which  his  spirited  conduct  and  hard  treatment 
otherwise  have  excited. 

The  nabob's  only  hope  henceforth  rested  on  Patna,  whoa 
soon  afterwards  invested.  He  reinforced  the  garrison  with  ! 
men,  and  supported  the  defence  by  strong  bodies  of  in 
cavalry.  The  resistance  was  vigorous ;  the  garrison  took 
the  English  batteries,  and  blew  up  their  magazine ;  yet  ii 
days  a  breach  was  effected,  and  the  place  was  taken  by 
Cossim  then  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  fled  into  the  com 
Oude  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  soubahdar, 
Dowlah.     That  prince  had  then  a  still  more  illustrious  i> 
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I  Atisidividnd.wlM'lijl^ixiiiAto  deaeeiit  bore  the  mighty  name 

IdM  Gieiit  Ifocld.    At  this  ooart  the  fbgitive  yioevoy  wet  well 

mifcdi  end  Sijphi  piobeUj  with  a  view  to  his  own  aggrendise- 

MvA^  vadertook  to  atipport  hia  cause;  after  which  these  three 

Mhgnabed  perswuiges  marohed  with  their  united  Ibroe  to  attadE 

i  annji.  Irfcioh  happened  then  to  be  rerj  ill  prepared  to 

I  Mi.fbrnudaUe  an  enooonter.    The  troops,  composed  in  a 

of  fimgners  and  sepojs,  oomplained  that,  after 

iph  A^ssiiea  of  hriUiaat  vietoiies,  they  were  left  not  onl  j  without 

li|9ijl»:  bnt  sofiiwing  severely  ftom  the  climate  and  scardtj  of 

Tbsir  diseontents  broke  forth  into  open  mutiny,  imd 

t  even  ssparsited  ftom  the  main  body.  Major  Gamae,  who 

isamed  the  command,  did  not  feel  himself 

te^jWMHtJMi^  to  oadertake  ofieasive  operations,  bat  waited  the 

4Mk»  Us  camp  near  Patna.    The  soldiers,  when  engaged  in 

:  ktkftmgoi:  their  mntinoos  propensitiea,  and  behaved  irith  the 

4Mt  steadiness.    After  a  protracted  conflict,  they  completely 

■lalssd  the  enemy,  though  from  extreme  fatigue  they  were  unfit 

feiiiy  lengthened  pursuit.   Sujah  Dowlah  was  obliged  to  retreat 

Qto  Oude,  whither  the  English  commander  did  not  attempt  to 

UWhim. 

.  In  May  1764  the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Hector  Monro, 
ttiSSterprising  officer,  who  determined  to  follow  up  the  advantages 
IMd  by  his  predecessors.  It  appeared  indispensable,  however, 
tlibegin  by  completely  checking  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
to  ea^loy  for  this  purpose  measures  of  imposing  rigour.  A 
takalkm  of  sepoys  having  left  the  camp  soon  after  he  had  joined, 
^  pursued  and  brought  back ;  when,  selecting  twenty-four  of 
^  ringleaders,  he  ordered  them  to  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a 
*IBB<m, — a  fiite  which  they  met  with  much  intrepidity.  No  dis- 
IMtten.  to  mutiny  being  thenceforth  manifested,  Monro  marched 
Hivbst  Sujah,  whom  he  found  strongly  intrenched  at  Buxar  on 
■B  liver  Scene.  The  difficulty  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  this 
Mion  was  obviated  by  their  advancing  against  the  British  at 
•W  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  October ;  when,  after  a  combat 
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of  three  hours,  they  were  defeated.  They  made  their  retreal^' 
however,  without  being  pursued  to  any  great  distance,  bat  loauf 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and  130  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
emperor  had  already  made  overtures  to  Major  Camac,  which  tint 
officer  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  accept ;  these  he  noir 
renewed,  complaining  that  Dowlah  treated  him  with  indigm^^ 
and  detained  him  as  a  mere  state-prisoner.  Major  Monro  gm  a 
favourable  answer,  and  only  delayed  the  final  acceptance  of  Hi 
proposals  till  they  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  presideasf, 
which  was  readily  granted.  Even  before  it  arrived,  the  Mogd 
had  come  over  with  the  corps  personally  attached  to  hiiii|  lal 
begun  to  march  under  the  banner  of  his  allies. 

The  nabob,  having  retreated  into  the  interior  of  his  dominko^ 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Mahrattas  under  Mulhar  Rao,  ui 
of  Ghazee-ud-Dien,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  once  the  noit 
powerful  adherents  of  the  Mogul  throne.  With  these  anziliiii* 
he  hoped  to  make  a  stand  against  the  victorious  English,  ft 
Robert  Fletcher,  however,  who  held  the  temporary  command,  U 
siege  to  Allahabad,  which  surrendered  as  soon  as  a  breach  U 
been  effected.  Camac,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  s»- 
ceeded  him,  and  immediately  advanced  to  attack  the  array  of  ft* 
vizier,  which,  with  scarcely  an  effort,  was  completely  dispersei; 
whereupon  that  prince  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  dominie 

The  British  had  now  certainly  made  one  of  the  most  splenfl 
campaigns  that  occur  in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  They  ili 
gained  five  victories  against  much  superior  forces;  they  had  redoeil 
every  strong  place  which  attempted  to  oppose  them;  they  fci* 
vanquished  the  Mogul  emperor  and  all  his  principal  feui 
and,  in  short,  had  made  themselves  the  virtual  masters  of 
great  central  plain  of  India.  Various  opinions,  howe^ 
vailed  as  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  these 
tages. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  died,  partly  it  should  sf 
having  been  able  to  meet  the  enormous  • 
English  rulers.     The  co  ^r 
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place  with  his  son,  Nujeem-ul-Dowlah,  a  youth  of  twenty,  whom 
they  reduced,  however,  to  a  much  more  dependent  situation  than 
his  predecessors.  They  took  upon  themselves  the  whole  defence 
of  the  province,  and  consequently  kept  in  their  hands  the  entire 
military  force;  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  an  extensive  control 
over  the  internal  administration  of  affairs. 

Meantime  the  directors  at  home,  amid  the  triumphs  which  had 
crowned  their  arms,  were  agitated  hy  many  anxieties.    It  was 
not  from  any  impulse  imparted  by  them  that  the  career  of  conquest 
bad  been  pursued.     They  do  not  appear  indeed  to  have  desired 
•ny  ferther  possessions  than  were  necessary  for  the  security  of 
their  trade.     Without  absolutely  censuring  the  council  for  their 
proceedings  relative  to  Meer  Jaffier  and  Gossiro,  they  expressed 
some  apprehension  lest  their  character  for  good  fiuth  and  modera- 
tion should  be  thereby  injured.     Three  revolutions  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  as  many  years,  by  which  their  Yery  existence  in 
India  had  been  exposed  to  hazard.    In  particnlar,  they  com- 
plained of  the  enormous  and  incessant  expenses  in  which  these 
transactions  involved  them,  and  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
defray  without  reducing  their  dividend  25  per  cent    They  liad 
also  found  extreme  difi&culty  in  answering  the  demand  for  men 
which  indeed  would  have  been  impossible,  had  not  government 
^:       BTipplied  them  with  some  regular  troops;  it  was  not  even  vc.rv 
l^--      easy  to  charter  vessels  for  their  conveyance.    They  soon  dis- 
--'       covered  the  reckless  profusion  and  even  gross  corruption  which 
\'      prevailed  among  their  Indian  servants.    A  statesman  of  conipre- 
'^^:;     beasive  views  and  vigorous  character  seemed  wanting  to  place 
';.U  to  affairs  in  the  East  on  a  stable  and  tranquil  footing,  as  well 
'■    \^^  introduce  order  and  regularity  into  the  various  b        1         f 

Li^-       ^^JD  Art An^^Ai^   on     a/lminigf.rftfmn        IXTliL   ^i  *        . 


-  extended  an  administration.    With  this  tio»  *u  • 

3^vefS«l^  -     .  -I  X     '  ,    ,  ®^»  ^'^eir  attention 

^  ►«!  t.        '-^^l^--io  W  be«,  fte  real  founder  of 

Lord  Chve,  .bort  ^  ^^^^^  ^.^ 

nlr'^*^'"?"*'^  command  of 
/  «.„i  "'^^  **»  accept  unless 

/  -"Plepowen^ttdpueed  entirely  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  council.    This  was  strongly  objected  to,  yok 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  small  majority  of  thirteen  to  eleven. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  Calcutta  early  in  the  year  1765;— but 
we  shall  reserve  till  another  occasion  our  notice  of  his  intemil 
regulations,  and  proceed  at  present  to  record  those  measures  \ij 
which  he  achieved  the  farther  extension  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tory. Sujah  Dowlah,  though  defeated  in  successive  battles^  and 
driven  even  beyond  his  frontier,  still  possessed  energy  and  gmt 
resources.  Having  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  obtaiiied  • 
reinforcement  from  the  Mahrattas,  he  formed  an  army  with  wbieh 
he  again  ventured  to  face  General  Carnac.  At  Calpy,  hornvv, 
he  was  completely  routed,  and  compelled  to  flee  precipitately  wtth 
great  loss  across  the  Jumna.  Considering  his  cause  as  altog^Mor 
desperate,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  English,  and  threw  him- 
self entirely  upon  their  mercy.  He  had  been  strongly  urged,  sad 
high  offers  were  even  made  to  induce  this  prince  to  bring  with 
him  Meer  Cossim;  but  with  a  sense  of  honour  not  usual  in  la 
eastern  potentate,  he  determined  not  to  betray  a  person  who  hid 
sought  and  received  his  protection.  He  allowed  him,  and  a  Ger- 
man, Sumroo,  his  associate  in  the  work  of  blood,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus.  Thus  Camae  had  at 
once  in  his  camp  two  princes  holding  the  highest  rank  in  Indu, 
and  the  direct  representatives  of  an  empire  lately  the  most 
splendid  and  powerful  in  the  world. 

Lord  Clive,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  repaired 
to  the  British  encampment  at  Allahabad,  where  these  two  illitf- 
trious  personages  awaited  his  decision  upon  their  fiate.  ItW 
been  determined,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate  hostility  ^ 
played  by  Sujah,  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  territories  and  beato^ 
them  on  the  emperor.  But  his  lordship,  on  forming  a  perMDW 
acquaintance,  conceived  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  him,  «^ 
judged  him  likely  to  be  so  much  more  effective  as  an  ally  aod 
formidable  as  an  enemy  than  the  young  Mogul,  that  he  resoW^ 
to  restore  him  to  his  dominions,  by  whose  inhabitants  he  ^** 
greatly  beloved.     To  the  emperor,  the  districts  of  Corah  ft^* 


Hahabad  were  assigoed ;  and  he  agreed ^  that  Is,  waa  compelled^ 
grant  to  the  Company  the  dewannee  or  collection  of  the  revenue, 
tludiug  in  fact  the  entire  sovereignty,  of  the  fine  provinces  of 
ugal,  Bahar,  and  Oririsa;  in  retnm  for  which  be  wajs  to  receive 
anally  twenty-sijt  lacks  of  rupees,  whichj  after  all>  was  greater 
tn  he  had  ever  enjoyed^  Soon  after,  Nujeem-ul-Dowlab,  the 
nlnal  Boubabdar  of  these  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  on  a 
leion  of  forty- two  lacks,  Clive  then  boasted,  that  the  revenues 
the  ceded  territory  would  amount  to  more  than  250  lacfea  of 
yeenj  which^  after  the  deductions  now  stated  and  the  liberal 
owance  of  60  for  the  expenses  of  government,  would  leave  122 
tslear  gain  to  the  Company.  These  financial  anticipations  were 
y  imperfectly  realized  ;  but  it  was  difficnlt  for  England  not  to  be 
Exied  with  a  succession  of  anch  splendid  victories,  by  which  her 
saesaions,  tbat  ten  years  before  bad  included  only  an  almost 
fencelesa  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  now  extended  over 
the  finest  portion  of  that  vast  region.  The  most  valuable  part 
the  great  central  plain  of  India,  westward  as  far  as  the  Jurnna^ 
IS  either  in  the  immediate  possession  or  under  the  entire  control 
ike  British  nadon. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

WAR  WITH  MTSORB. 

Formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mysore— Influence  of  the  Ministers  DeorqJ  and  1 
Hyder— His  Parentage— His  early  Destitation— Begtais  to  disttngolah  hlmadMMlli 
which  he  forms  a  Body  of  Adherents— Ckmunands  at  Diadigol — ^His  Poww  luniiMriii 
Violence  of  No^jenOt  '^^o  is  reduced  to  Distress— Hyder  relieres  and  then  lopitall 
him— His  own  Danger— Extricates  himseli;  and  becomes  complete  Master  of  Up/n' 
Conquest  of  Bednore— Inradon  by  the  Mahrattas— Conquest  of  Calicut— The  ED||AJdi 
a  Confederacy  against  him— The  Mahrattas  make  Peace— Nizam  Joins  Hyder  apiiittti 
English— They  invade  the  Camatic— Threaten  Madras— Battle  of  Trinomatoe  Wl 
quits  the  Alliance— Invasion  of  Mysore— Successes  of  Hyder— He  oremnis  the  Onrfk 
—Again  threatens  Madras— Conclusion  of  Peace— Another  great  Inroad  oi  tbe  MiMiii 
— Hyder  concludes  a  Treaty  with  them,  and  makes  f&rther  Conquests— His  BsMlMiit 
against  the  English— Weak  Conduct  of  the  Madras  Goyemment— Hyder  ImndM  wi 
desolates  the  Camatic— Fate  of  Colonel  Baillie's  Detachment— Sir  Eyre  Coots  i 
Calcutta— He  gains  sereral  Advantages— Loss  of  Colonel  Brathwaite's  ] 
Negotiations— Operations  on  the  Western  Coast— Death  of  Hyder— Tippoo  i 
Dissensions  in  the  Madras  Government— Death  of  Shr  Eyre  Coote— Peace  betirea  b^ 
land  and  France— Bednore  surrenders  to  General  Mathews— Retaken  by  theSdltMi  00 
of  MaDgalore — Peace  with  Tippoo. 

In  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  its  great  Tie&- 
royalties,  India  was  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  Afif 
bold  adventurer,  who  could  summon  round  him  the  warlike  vi 
predatory  bands  with  which  that  region  abounded,  might  aspln 
to  rule  over  extensive  districts,  several  of  which  were  entitled  to 
rank  as  kingdoms.  Among  such  communities  a  conspicuous  plaee 
was  held  by  Mysore,  the  territory  of  which  forms  one  of  the  mort 
remarkable  of  those  elevated  table-lands  that  diversify  A* 
southern  provinces.  It  stretches  more  than  half-way  from  sea  to 
sea,  closely  approaching  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  one  side,  aol 
on  the  other  reaching  to  the  border  of  the  Camatic  A  drcmtrf 
lofty  hills,  forming  a  barrier  round  the  country,  raise  its  genew 
surface  to  the  height  of  almost  3000  feet ;  a  happy  circumstaneBi 
which  secures  for  it  a  climate  unusually  temperate  and  salabrioos. 
The  soil  is  generally  well  suited  for  producing  the  most  valniHft 
grains  and  fruits,  and  by  a  rude  but  careful  cultivation  is  renderw 
extremely  fertile.     This  kingdom,  under  the  direction  of  a  dariflf 
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Idler,  roae  to  inch  power  as  to  threaton  the  very  exintonee  of 
te  Britisb  doittbiioii  in  the  East 

Mysore,  down  to  a  reoetit  period,  had  not  been  entirely  sab- 
leted  to  the  Mduunmedan  sway;  it  was  still  ruled  by  natire 
tineas,  who  paid  homage,  and  sometimes  tribute,  first  to  the  kings 
r  the  Deoean,  and  after  their  fall  to  the  Mogul.  In  the  decline 
F  fhe  latter  sofereignty  both  these  were  withheld,  unless  when 
kir  hnperial  lieutenant  could  assemble  a  force  sufficiently  strong 
»«n8t  payment  fimn  the  local  sovereign.  This  independence, 
MsHsoei,  was  of  litde  avail  to  the  original  rajahs,  who,  sinking, 
WfterJing  to  the  custom  of  oriental  princes,  into  roluptuons  indo- 
hH%  alkywed  the  govenunent  to  pass  almost  entirely  into  the 
JHttis  of  theb  ministers.  When  the  war  in  the  Camatic  first  led 
ijil  Eliglisll  into  hostility  with  Mysore,  two  brothers,  Deonj  and 
Rnjwq,  of  whom  the  latter  possessed  the  more  vigorous  charae- 
tN^bd  risen  to  the  head  of  afEurs.  At  this  time,  however,  there 
VM  soming  into  notice  a  young  adventurer,  destined  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  that  country,  and  in  all  Southern  India. 

Colonel  Wilks,  from  native  authorities,  has  given  an  account  of 
4e  origin  of  Hyder  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  it  is  un- 
"Ofnamsj  for  ns  to  follow.  His  family  appears  to  have  sprung 
fiwn  the  northern  territory  of  the  Punjaub;  they  were  of  low 
B^n,  and  so  poor,  as  in  some  instances  to  subsist  upon  alms. 
^Wee  Mohammed,  the  father,  reared  by  a  charitable  hand,  en- 
**Bd  the  army  of  a  Mysorean  chief,  and  having  served  with  dis- 
*»ction  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Naik^  an  officer  of  peons  or 
w-8oldiers.  A  lady  of  some  quality,  whose  husband  had  been 
"itted  and  murdered  by  banditti,  being  reduced  to  the  utmost 
"^^  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  two  daughters  successively 
isnmrriage  to  this  adventurer.  By  the  youngest  he  had  two  sons, 
**ned  Shabaz  and  Hyder ;  but,  when  they  had  attained  only  the 
'*S>ective  ages  of  nine  and  seven,  their  father  and  the  prince  his 
Ji^ster  were  killed  in  battle.  The  mother  and  her  boys  then  fell 
^  the  power  of  a  rapacious  chie^  who  not  only  seized  all  the 
P**perty  he  could  find,  but  employed  the  most  cruel  torture  to 
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make  them  yield  up  their  hidden  possessions.     The  widow  of 
Fattee  Mohammed,  having  ^^lost  everything  but  her  clnldrenaiid 
her  honour/'  found  refuge  with  her  brother  Ibrahim,  by  whose 
bounty  the  family  were  supported.     Hyder,  accordingly,  had  hii* 
fortune  entirely  to  make ;  and  for  some  time  he  gave  but  slnider 
promise  of  reaching  any  high  advancement.     He  did  not  mk 
learn  to  read  or  write ;  and,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  spent  hk 
whole  time  either  in  voluptuous  riot  or  in  the  pleasures  of  tin 
chase.     Thus  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- seven  before  he  wdoU 
submit  to  the  restraints   even  of  military  service.      His  dder 
brother,  meantime,  had  been  more  meritoriously  employed  in  die 
army  of  Nunjeraj,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  ndied 
to  a  subordinate  command ;  and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  job 
him  while  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress  called  Deonhnlly, 
which   occupied   nine  months.      The  wild  youth,  having  cam 
embarked  in  this  active  career,  soon  displayed  daring  yalonr,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  an  emiMBt 
warrior.     He  received  the  charge  of  a  small  corps,  with  a  com- 
mission to  increase  its  numbers  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

At  this  time  Nunjeraj,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Frendi, 
undertook  the  expedition  to  Trichinopoly,  of  which  some  aooomi 
has  been  already  given;  and  Hyder  accompanied  him,  making 
diligent  use  of  the  opportunities  which  this  campaign  afforded,  both 
to  distinguish  and  advance  himself.  He  soon  assembled  waoli 
him  a  numerous  body  of  those  freebooters  with  which  IiA 
swarmed,  who  asked  no  pay,  but  trusted  solely  to  the  plondff 
that  they  might  collect  under  the  auspices  of  an  active  chieftaB* 
Instead  of  his  giving  to  them,  they  gave  to  him;  being  reqmrBd 
to  contribute  one-half  of  all  the  booty  which  they  might  sooeeed 
in  capturing.  They  were  doubtless  very  much  disposed  to  efrfe 
this  partition;  but  their  leader,  though  unable  to  write  *« 
numerals,  could  boast  of  an  extraordinary  expertness  in  tl* 
operations  of  mental  arithmetic;  and  he  was  assisted  by  Euodo 
Row,  a  Braminical  accountant  of  remarkable  skilL  Theyette- 
blished  a  system  which  the  operative  marauders  found  it  vtf n  to 
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Atoinpl  cbHttiig;  and  Ae  practioei  of  a  eommoii  London  ihief 
Btj'be  eooiBlend  jntt  md  honoaraUe;  eompftrsd  wilh  ihofo  by 
fUoh  Mfim  loio  to  tihe  rank  of  an  Indian  manaidb.  Not'  only 
ba.gteat  abdiegidar  objeeto  of  pillage,  toeh  aa  eonvoyi  of  grain, 
MHNMi'OV'liecdacf  oatde^  but  clotbea,  torbana,  ear-rings,  die  moat 
dBag-oriiameata  taken  from  the  penons  of  lemales,  and  e^en  of 
lalben,i:ireie  alfte  woloome.  Nor  did  his  friends  enjoy  any 
iaflmptio§Di,  provided  the  theft  could  be  executed  with  9eanej; 
ni  tjf  .'iheae'meanfli^  before  he  left  Triehinopoly,  he  had  collected 
biOB  iMHta^  5000  in&ntryy  with  elephantSy  camel%  and  all  the 
'^.  appeadagee  of  a  diief  of  high  rank.  Having  distingmshed 
f  alao'by  hia  military  serviceB,  he  eontinned  in  great  friyomr, 
iid  wiaa  appointed  Fovjedar  of  Dindignl,  an  important  place 
naeady  jacqaired  in  the  eonntry  of  the  Polygars.  Here  he 
aJaggad  Inafcreea  and  increased  his  wealth,  not  only  by  the 
phnder  of  the  amrroonding  territoriea,  but  by  the  most  scaadakms 
npoaiftiona  practised  on  his  own  sovereign,  aa  well  as  on  the 
nmrniasioners  sent  to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  He  managed  to 
iring  his  troops  to  what  was  called  a  circular  master,  in  which 
'Ml  thousand  men  counted  as  18,000;  thereby  obtaining  pay  for 
I  fictitious  number,  and  also  at  a  rate  much  above  his  actual 
acq^diture.  Having  an  allowance  for  every  wounded  soldier,  he 
impoeed  on  the  inspector  by  presenting  many  who  were  perfectly 
Mmnd,  but  had  their  hands  and  feet  tied  with  bandages  dipt  in 
kitfmeric.  By  these  gross  frauds  he  completely  deluded  Nunjeraj, 
who  thought  it  wonderful  that  so  great  a  force  could  be  main« 
tamed,  and  the  war  successfully  carried  on  at  an  expense  so 
moderate. 

Hyder  had  now  collected  so  much  strength,  both  of  arms  and 
treasure,  and  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation,  that  he  began  to 
aim  at  the  throne  of  Mysore.  His  views  were  greatly  fisivoured 
hj  the  violent  dissensions  which  prevailed  at  court.  The  young 
ngah,  whom  Nunjeraj  kept  as  a  convenient  tool,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  this  thraldom,  and  had 
already  secured  the  support  of  a  large  bodv  of  adherents ;  but 
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having  made  a  premature  display  of  his  designs,  the  palace  whidi 
he  had  fortified  was  attacked  and  easily  carried.  The  ministeri' 
after  this  victory,  though  he  treated  his  sovereign  with  a  sem* 
hlance  of  respect,  caused  his  supporters  to  he  either  thrown  into 
chains,  or,  having  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  to  be  thnut  out 
into  the  street.  Deoraj,  indignant  at  this  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
his  hrother,  abandoned  his  interests,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  dilBBr- 
ent  quarter  of  the  country. 

Nunjeraj  himself  was  soon  exposed  to  an  exigency  to  whieh  a 
Hindoo  prince  is  almost  always  liable.      His  troops  began  to 
clamour  for  a  large  amount  of  arrears,  and,  obtaining  no  satisfiko* 
tion,  proceeded  to  the  expedient  of  seating  themselves  in  dhurm 
at  his  gate.     According  to  this  institution,  which  in  India  is  held 
sacred,  he  could  neither  taste  food  nor  drink  while  the  daim- 
ants  remained  in  that  position ;  and  the  soldiers,  occupying  dn 
entrance  of  the  palace,  took  care  that  this  rule  should  be  strbtlj 
observed.     In  this  extremity  Hyder  gladly  took  occasion  toi]ItB^ 
pose  his  services.     He  repaired  to  Seringapatam,  and  by  tm- 
ing  all  public  property  within  his  reach,  as  well  as  judicioosly 
collecting  the  sums  due  to  government,  obtained  as  much  money 
as  satisfied  the  immediate  claims  of  the  military.     He  had  also 
effected  an   accommodation    between  the  two  brothers,  iftiA 
Deoraj,  however,  did  not  long  survive ;  and  thus,  by  appeariog 
as  a  disinterested  friend  to  all  parties,  he  became  extremely  popu- 
lar.    Having  raised  a  large  force  of  his  own,  and  attached  to  H* 
views  the  army  of  Nunjeraj  by  his  exertions  for  their  rdlie^  ^ 
soon  felt  himself  to  be  the  real  master.    His  influence  was  greiSj 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  formidable  invasion  on  the  pU* 
of  the  Mahrattas,  when,  being  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  1* 
brought  the  contest  to  an  issue,  not  tnumphant  indeed,  but  nodi 
more  favourable  than  had  been  anticipated.     He  now  detennisfld 
to  make  his  way  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  ruin  of  that  ehirf 
through  whose  kindness  he  had  risen  to  his  present  elevatioB* 
Kunde  Row,  who  had  all  along  been  his  agent  and  parttsaOt 
opened  through  the  medium  of  a  dowager  princess,  a  woman  (f 
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with  the  rajah,  who,  with  the  Tiew  of  beiiig 

the  real  aathontjr  in  his  own  kingdom,  agreed 

the  remoral  of  Nnnjeraj.    Cirenmstanoes  fiiTomred 

A'ftesh  arrear  of  pay  having  aoeamnlated,  the 

tmff  .again  eiteUbhed  themselves  in  dh/ma  before  hia  gate; 

Hkm  Hjder,  insteid  of  stndying  as  before  to  appease  their  dis- 

\   iiiiilrt^  and  rdiefe  his  patron's  distress,  sought  only  to  foment 

Ae'one  and  aggmvate  the  other.    Nay,  with  a  semblance  of  grief 

Md'TChietaiiee,  he  eooomted  with  them  in  stooping  to  the  position 

tf  Ahtim.    Nnnjeraj,  thus  pressed,  at  length  agreed  to  redre 

iMl  St  liberal  allowanoe  of  treasore  and  troops,  and  leare  the  field 

ipett  to  Us  rival;  npcm  which  the  rajah,  having  assumed  the 

gMVUMDt)  intrusted  the  whole  administration,  civil  and  mflitary, 

khUg^at  and  Knnde  Bow.    It  was  not  likely  that  the  deposed 

Aoidd  remain  long  satisfied  with  his  altered  condition. 

to  the  dty  of  Mysore,  only  nine  miles  distant  from  the 

OfitBi^  he  refsndted  his  forces  with  the  utmost  diligence.    A 

iBDand  was  hereupon  made  that  he  should  discharge  his  troops, 

nmove  to  a  greater  distance,  and  be  content  with  a  fixed  allow- 

laeefor  his  private  expenses.     He  indignantly  wrote  in  answer 

toHyder : — "  I  have  made  you  what  you  are,  and  now  you  refuse 

ne  a  place  in  which  to  hide  my  head.     Do  what  you  please,  or 

^fiiit  you  can.     I  move  not  from  Mysore."     The  other  immedi- 

i^f  proceeded  to  besiege  the  city,  which,  after  an  obstinate 

VMistanoe,  surrendered ;  and  Nunjeraj  was  obliged  to  accept  the 

Wd  conditions  imposed  by  the  victor. 

Hyder  seemed  now  at  the  height  of  power ;  yet  he  was  soon  after 
wvdved  in  the  most  serious  peril  he  had  ever  encountered.  The 
'^  and  the  dowager  were  not  long  in  discovering,  what  indeed 
^  eould  scarcely  £u]  to  foresee,  that  by  this  change  of  afi&irs 
^  bad  merely  substituted  one  sovereign  minister  for  another, 
^  were  as  destitute  as  ever  of  any  real  power.  They  gained 
^^'^r  Eunde  Row,  who  then  watched  in  conjunction  with  them  the 
<9por(nnity  of  striking  a  blow  against  the  man  of  whom  he  had 
^  10  long  the  devoted  adherent ;  and  it  occurred  sooner  than 
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might  have  been  expected  with  one  so  conyersant  in  all  ihe  mtri- 
cacies  of  treason.     Hyder,  suspecting  nothing,  had  dispersed  hb 
forces  in  different  directions,  and  lay  encamped  with  a  handfid  of 
troops  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam.     Suddenly,  with  aman- 
ment  and  consternation,  he  saw  its  batteries  begin  to  play  vj/m 
him ;  he  called  for  Kunde  Row,  his  resource  in  every 
but  that  person  was  seen  on  the  ramparts  directing  the  o] 
of  the  artillery.     Perceiving  the  snare  into  which  he  had  &]k% 
he  summoned  all  his  presence  of  mind  in  this  desperate  extrenutf. 
Having  placed  his  men  under  the  best  shelter  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  transmitted  the  most  humble  overtures  and  supplicttions 
to  his  former  servant,  now  his  successful  rival ;  but  could  obtain  no 
other  terms  than  to  be  allowed  to  steal  off  in  the  night  with  a  ftnr 
soldiers,  leaving  behind  him  nearly  all  his  treasures,  theaocuimilitid 
fruit  of  so  much  crime  and  extortion,  and  even  his  family,  amo^^ 
whom  was  his  son  Tippoo,  then  nine  years  old.     These  last^bov* 
ever,  were  received  into  Seringapatam,  and  treated  with  kindnea. 
The  expelled  chief  sought  refuge  first  at  Anicul  and  then  it 
Bangalore,  places  under  his  immediate  command,  and  of  whieb 
the  governors  proved  faithful  even  in  this  extremity.     He  soot 
collected  his  forces,  called  in  his  detachments,  and  endeavooreci, 
by  the  reputation  of  his  name,  to  attract  fresh  adventurers  to  Us 
standard.     Thus  in  a  few  months  he  took  the  field  against  EiuA 
Row;    but  that  able  politician,  having  still  a  superior  wnyt 
brought  on  a  general  action,  in  which  Hyder  was  defeated.    His 
affairs  being  thus  rendered  nearly  desperate,  he  had  reconne  ftr 
relief  to  a  very  singular  quarter.     With  two  hundred  horso  hs 
hastened  during  the  night  to  the  residence  of  Nunjeraj,  preooatMl 
himself  in  a  suppliant  posture,  confessed  his  guilt  and  ingradtal^ 
and  entreated  his  former  patron  to  resume  his  place,  and  treit 
him  again  as  a  servant.    All  historians  express  astonishment  Alt 
the  fallen  minister  should  have  been  won  over  by  protestatioDifO 
manifestly  insincere ;  but  we  are  to  consider,  that  by  closing  v^ 
this  proposal  he  obtained  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  regaini^ 
his  former  power  and  dignity. 
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Upon  ibis  soocessful  stratagem  Hyder  founded  another  still 
deeper.     He  affixed  the  seal  of  Nnnjeraj  to  a  number  of  letters, 
seeming  to  contain  a  treasonable  correspondence,  addressed  to  the 
principal  officers  in  Kunde  Row's  army.     They  were  sent  by  an 
,  endflsary,  who  appeared  to  exercise  the  strictest  vigilance  lest  they 
should  ftU  into  the  hands  of  that  chief,  yet  took  effectual  means 
that  they  should  be  intercepted.    This  leader,  with  all  his  expe- 
rience and  profound  policy,  was  completely  deceived;  and  see- 
ing himself  as  he  imagined,  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he 
abruptly  quitted  the  camp  and  hastened  to  Seringapatam.     The 
army  was  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  disorganization, 
when  Hyder,  attacking  them  unexpectedly,  put  them  to  a  total 
rant,  capturing  guns,  stores,  baggage,  and  all  the  infantry,  who 
were- then  incorporated  with  his  own  troops;  the  cavalry  alone, 
by  an  early  flight,  effected  their  escape.     Kunde  Row  discovered 
the  deceit,  and  soon  began  to  rally  his  men,  when  his  antagonist 
had  recourse  to  another  artifice.    He  lay  several  days  in  apparent 
inaction,  as  if  not  intending  to  follow  up  his  victory ;  then  sud- 
denly, by  a  rapid  night-march,  came  on  his  opponents  at  unawares, 
and  gained  a  signal  advantage.     After  reducing  many  of  the 
surrounding  places,  he  advanced  against  the  remaining  force  of 
5000  or  6000  cavalry  intrenched  under  the  guns  of  Seringapatam. 
By  entering  into  a  feigned  treaty,  he  lulled  anew  the  suspicions 
of  hig  adversaries,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  again  completely 
surprised,  with  nearly  the  entire  loss  of  their  horses  and  baggage. 
All  Hyder's  enemies  were  now  at  his  mercy ;  still  he  wished  that 
the  terms  which  he  meant  to  exact  should  appear  as  if  offered  and 
preused  upon  him  by  the  vanquished  rajah.     He  sent  a  message, 
nierely  soliciting  that  the  defeated  general  should  be  delivered  up, 
*nd  the  large  balance  due  to  himself  from  the  state  be  liquidated ; 
adding  that  his  highness  might  then  either  continue  him  in  his 
*^ce,  or  allow  him  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.    He  privately 
^'^asmitted,  however,  an  intimation  as  to  what  he  would  be  pleased 
^  accept;  and  accordingly,  under  the  impulse  of  necessity,  the 
^jah  was  at  length  compelled  to  entreat  the  victor  to  relieve  him 
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from  the  toil  of  governing  Mysore,  and  for  that  pmpbae  to  dmr 
all  its  revenues,  except  three  lacks  for  his  own  use^  and  one  far 
Nanjeraj ;  to  which  conditions  the  victor,  with  well-feigned  idiio- 
tance,  sabmitted.     The  sovereign  and  the  ladies  of  the  palaee 
joined  in  earnest  entreaty  for  mercy  to  Kundo  Row ;  the  othv . 
replied,  that  he  would  treat  him  like  a  paroquet,  by  whidi  tliejr 
understood  a  favourite  or  pet ;  but  he  literally  fulfilled  his  ibb- 
dious  promise  by  enclosing  the  unhappy  man  for  life  in  an  ina 
cage,  and  sending  him  a  daily  portion  of  rice  and  milk.    It  k 
needless  to  add,  that  the  lack  of  rupees  was  all  that  Ninjenj 
obtained  of  the  promises  lavished  upon  him  by  the  conqueror  d 
the  period  of  negotiation. 

Hyder,  having  thus  become  the  real  sovereign  of  Mysore^  i^ 
plied  himself  to  extend  his  sway  in  every  direction.  He  nads 
himself  master  of  Sera,  Chitdedroog,  and  other  districts  propotfy 
included  in  that  country;  but  whose  rajahs  and  polygars,  doriflg 
the  late  troublous  period,  had  rendered  themsdves  in  a  giMt 
measure  independent.  His  richest  prize,  however,  was  afioiU 
by  the  conquest  of  Bednore,  a  territory  situated  on  the  loftMit 
crest  of  the  Ghauts,  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  vhen 
the  profuse  rains  nourish  magnificent  forests  and  copious  hanre^ 
Its  sequestered  position  had  hitherto  preserved  it  from  invaaioi, 
and  its  rulers  had  applied  themselves  most  diligently  to  that  chief 
object  of  ambition  in  India,  the  accumulation  of  treasure.  On  tte 
approach  of  the  Mysorean  army,  the  timid  inhabitants  of  theeapi* 
tal,  after  setting  fire  to  the  palace,  fled  into  the  adjoining  woodfl^ 
leaving  a  splendid  city  eight  miles  in  circumference  entirely  opW 
to  plunder.  Wilks  estimates  the  booty,  we  suspect  with  nmeh 
exaggeration,  at  twelve  millions  sterling ;  though  Hyder  himsBl^ 
it  is  said,  always  owned  that  its  capture  was  the  principal  instm- 
ment  of  his  future  greatness. 

But  this  successful  career  soon  met  with  an  interraptioo. 
Madoo  Rao,  one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  among  the  U>h- 
rattas,  entered  Mysore  with  an  immense  host  of  cavalry.  Thef 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  so  completely  cut  off  all  ciwn, 
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nnmication,  that  even  the  vigilant  Hyder  was  surprised  hj  the 
appearance  of  their  main  hodj,  when  he  imagined  them  to  be  still 
at  a  distance.  He  was  defeated,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  during  a  campaign  of  some  length,  to  retrieve  bis  affairs, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  extensive  cessions,  and  the 
payment  of  thirty-two  lacks  of  rupees.  That  tumultuary  horde 
then  retired,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  farther  acquisi- 
tions. He  directed  his  arms  against  Calicut,  still  ruled  by  a  per- 
sonage entitled  the  zamorin,  and  esteemed  the  principal  maritime 
ehj  on  that  coast.  Its  troops  opposed  him  with  the  same  desul- 
tory but  harassing  warfare  by  which  they  had  baffled  the  attack 
of  Albuquerque.  The  rude  soldier,  however,  forced  his  way 
through  these  obstacles  and  approached  the  capital,  when  the 
zamorin,  despairing  of  being  able  to  prolong  the  resistance,  came 
out  with  his  ministers  and  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  He 
was  £Eivourably  received,  and  on  his  offering  ransom  to  the  amount 
of  £190,000  sterling,  the  invader  agreed  to  abstain  from  farther 
aggression.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  and 
carrying  Calicut  by  surprise ;  and,  as  the  money  was  produced 
very  slowly,  he  sought  to  hasten  payment  by  placing  the  sovereign 
and  his  nobles  under  close  restraint,  and  even  by  applying  torture 
to  the  latter.  The  prince,  dreading  that  he  would  be  exposed  to 
a  similar  indignity,  shut  and  barricaded  the  doors  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  confined,  set  fire  to  it,  and  before  the  flames  could 
be  extinguished,  he  had  perished.  Several  of  his  attendants  are 
said  to  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  burning  mansion,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.  A  conquest  achieved  by  such  deeds 
of  violence  soon  excited  a  fierce  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed 
only  by  severe  executions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  a  great 
niunber  of  the  people  to  a  remote  quarter  of  Mysore. 

These  rapid  successes,  and  the  additional  resources  derived  from 
them,  alarmed  the  great  powers  of  Southern  India.  Nizam  Ali, 
sonbahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Madoo  Rao,  the  Mahratta  commander, 
united  in  a  confederacy  to  crush  the  assailant ;  and  the  English 
agreed  to  place  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  former, 
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with  the  vague  commission  ^^  to  settle  the  affidrs  of  his 
in  ever3rthing  that  is  right  and  proper."     It  was  distincllj  imdap* 
stood  that  they  were  to  co-operate  in  the  invasion  of  Myswe;  Bad 
Colonel  Smith  proceeded  to  Hydrahad  to  arrange  mearant  ftr 
that  purpose.     This  seems  to  have  heen  a  very  doabtfal  palieft 
when  the  Mahrattas  alone  were  fully  equal  to  contend  with  Hyder; 
so  that  the  two  parties  might  have  been  advantageously  leftto 
weaken  each  other  by  mutual  warfare ;  whereas  the  aggraii£i»' 
ment  of  the  one  by  the  downfal  of  the  other  tended  directly  to  ow- 
throw  the  balance  of  power. 

The  three  allied  armies  began  to  move  early  in  1767,  but  in  a 
straggling  and  ill-combined  manner.     A  month  before  the  two 
others  were  ready,  Rao  had  covered  with  clouds  of  cavabj  tb 
high  plains  of  Mysore ;  and  his  force  alone  was  more  than  Hydv 
dared  to  encounter  in  the  field.     This  last  endeavoured  to  pmM 
a  desultory  mode  of  defence,  causing  the  grain  to  be  buried,  tks 
wells  to  be  poisoned,  the  forage  to  be  consumed,  and  the  cattkto 
be  driven  away.     Every  expedient  proved  unavailing  to  stop  Aa 
progress  of  these  rapid  and  skilful  marauders ;  their  horses  fed  oa 
the  roots  of  grass ;  by  thrusting  iron  rods  into  the  earth  they  dii* 
covered  from  the  sound,  the  resistance,  and  even  from  the  smdly 
the  places  where  com  was  deposited ;  while  the  cattle,  to  wbatewr 
spot  they  might  be  removed,  were  traced  out  and  seized.    Th» 
Mysorean  leader,  finding  them  already  in  the  heart  of  his  domi- 
nions,  where  he  had  no  means  of  arresting  their  progress,  deter- 
mined at  any  price  to  detach  them  from  the  confederacy.    Apigev 
Ram,  a  Bramin,  was  sent,  and  opened  a  negotiation  in  a  et^lB 
much  differing  from  European  diplomacy.    He  was  received  in  foU 
durbar  by  the  Mahratta  general,  who  declared  his  determinstiflSB 
not  to  treat  with  an  opponent  who  held  his  legitimate  prince  in 
such  unworthy  captivity ;  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  throilfl* 
the  assembly.     The  envoy  humbly  confessed  the  charge,  bat  took 
leave  to  add,  that  his  master,  whenever  an  opposite  example  w»« 
set  by  his  betters,  would  immediately  follow  it     Every  one  now 
recollected  that  Madoo  Rao  held  the  descendant  of  Sevsjee  i» 
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justly  the  same  thraldom  as  the  rajah  of  Mysore  was  kept  by 
yder ;  the  approving  somid  was  changed  into  suppressed  laughter; 
e  Mahratta  chief  hong  down  his  head ;  and  a  serious  negotiation 
KB  immediately  commenced.     He  consented,  on  the  payment  of 
irty-five  lacks  of  rupees,  to  quit  the  country  and  withdraw 
itirely  from  the  grand  alliance.     He  had  gained  his  end;  and 
ben  Colonel  Tod  was  sent  to  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
le  whole  court  laughed  in  that  officer's  face. 
Colonel  Smith,  meantime,  supported  only  by  the  poor,  ill-paid, 
id  undisciplined  troops  of  the  nizam,  had  entered  Mysore.     He 
Km  began  to  suspect  that  this  would  prove  a  very  futile  expedi- 
ion;  and  in  fact  it  was  about  to  assume  a  character  much  more 
iaaatrous  than  he  anticipated.      His   Indian  ally  had  taken 
QDubnige  on  various  grounds  at  the  English  presidency.     They 
ttd  procured  from  the  Mogul,  now  a  merely  nominal  potentate, 
Ihe  grant  of  the  valuable  territory  of  the  Northern  Circars.     Mo- 
buDomed  Ali,  their  confederate,  whom    they  had  raised  to  be 
Kabob  of  the  Carnatic,  had  meantime  advanced  pretensions  to  the 
dominions  and  rank  of  the  nizam,  which  the  latter  suspected  the 
British  of  secretly  favouring.   Hyder  therefore  employed  Maphuz 
Khan,  brother  to   that  chief,   who,  actuated  by  the  fraternal 
jealousies  usually  prevalent  in   India,  had  come  over  to  the 
%sorean   interest,  to  open  a  secret  correspondence  with   the 
wubahdar.     This  last  was  easily  persuaded  that  be  should  most 
^occessfully  realize  his  views  of  aggrandizement  by  entering  into 
*  league  with  Hyder  against  Mohammed  and  that  foreign  power, 
w  which  he  was  rendering  himself  the  instrument;  and  accordingly 
"^ese  two  parties,  who  were  so  lately  vowing  each  other's  destruc- 
"on,  united  in  an  offensive  treaty  against  our  countrymen.    Colonel 
°"iith,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  from  notices  given  by 
'^^  tohful  ally,  soon  obtained  a  clear  perception  of  this  change 
^  the  position  of  affairs.     It  bore  rather  a  serious  aspect,  con- 
sidering the  distance  to  which  he  had  advanced  into  the  enemy's 
^tory;  but  on  his  remonstrances  the  nizam  concurred  in  the 
Propriety  of  his  retreat,  only  desiring  that  a  corps  of  three 
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battalions  should  remain  with  him, — a  reqaest  wbidb  WM 
unaccountably  complied  with.  Tet  the  Indian  prince,  q 
occasion,  displayed  honourable  feelings  very  unusual  widi  ] 
of  the  same  class.  Before  commenciug  hostilities  he  aiOoiP 
whole  detachment  to  depart,  except  five  companies,  and  ate 
these  also,  without  the  least  molestation. 

Colonel  Smith,  seeing  himself  now  threatened  by  tlie 
attack  of  these  two  great  powers,  with  an  army  of  43,00( 
and  28,000  foot,  while  he  himself  had  only  6000  foot  and 
horse,  limited  his  efforts  to  fortifying  the  passes  of  the  Ghi 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  descend  into  the  Camati 
from  ignorance  of  the  local  positions,  he  left  undefended  thoi 
openings  which  were  the  most  favourable  for  thmr  p 
Through  these  they  very  easily  penetrated,  and,  threaten] 
rear  of  hb  column,  obliged  him  instantly  to  fall  back.  Tl 
federates  attacked  him  near  Changama,  but  were  coa 
repulsed;  though,  in  consequence  of  their  horsemen 
plundered  the  slender  store  of  rice  belonging  to  his  am 
victory  was  converted  almost  into  a  defeat,  and  he  was  oU 
retreat  day  and  night  till  he  reached  Trinomalee.  The  ^ 
assumed  a  most  alarming  aspect.  The  British  oBScer  inde 
his  force  raised  to  ten  thousand,  for  the  most  part  regular  ii 
which  gave  him  a  superiority  in  the  field ;  but  his  cavah 
few  and  inefficient,  while  the  enemy  covered  all  the  count 
the  finest  light-horse  in  the  world,  which  cut  off  all  his  fli 
and  left  him  no  command  over  any  spot  beyond  that  on  w 
was  actually  encamped.  At  the  same  time  Tippoo,  son  of 
Ali,  afterwards  so  deadly  an  enemy  to  the  English  nan 
only  a  boy  of  seventeen,  made  a  rapid  excursion  with  500 
to  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  and  had  nearly  surprised  several 
European  residents  in  their  country-houses.  The  Indian 
expected  to  see  their  adversary  reduced  to  extremity  by  tl 
of  provisions;  but  this  was  averted  by  the  discovery  < 
hidden  stores,  which,  according  to  national  custom,  ha 
buried  in  the  earth.   The  nizam,  imprudent  and  impatient^  i 
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tittt  they  should  no  longer  wait  the  slow  operation  of  famine,  but 
Irnng  on  a  general  action.  They  made  the  attack  at  Trinomalee, 
confident  in  their  superior  numbers  and  vast  masses  of  cavalry; 
hot  Smith,  by  an  able  movement  round  a  mountain,  and  by  the 
skill  with  which  his  artillery  was  served,  completely  baffled  the 
efforts  of  this  great  though  irregular  host.  The  pursuit  was  marked 
by  a  singular  occurrence.  The  Indian  chief,  according  to  his 
•bsord  practice,  had  ranged  in  the  rear  a  long  line  of  elephants, 
€■  which  his  favourite  ladies,  seated  in  pomp,  surveyed  the  battle. 
When  the  field  was  seen  to  be  lost,  orders  were  sent  that  this 
ttvalcade  should  retreat  at  full  speed;  but  a  female  voice,  issuing 
firmi  a  splendid  vehicle  borne  by  one  of  these  animals,  exclaimed, 
''This  elephant  has  not  been  instructed  so  to  turn:  he  follows  the 
Bfamdard  of  the  empire  I"  The  consequence  was,  that  before  the 
bg  passed  several  of  these  huge  quadrupeds  had  fallen,  and  the 
Uls  were  already  flying  among  the  fair  fugitives. 

The  nizam,  on  witnessing  these  disasters  and  the  disappoint- 
nient  of  all  his  hopes  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  began  to  waver  in  the  alliance.  Another  check  sustained 
near  Amboor,  and  the  invasion  of  his  temtory  by  a  detachment 
from  Bengal,  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Hyder,  and  agree  to  a  separate  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
on  the  23d  February  1768.  Under  the  pressure  of  such  circum- 
stances he  obtained  tolerable  terms ;  but  was  obliged  to  confirm  the 
grant  of  the  Circars  made  by  the  Mogul.  There  were  to  be  paid 
to  him,  however,  five  lacks  annually;  not  in  name  of  tribute  for 
*^ifl  district,  but  as  a  friendly  subsidy.  Even  from  this  there  was 
to  be  deducted,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  twenty-five  millions,  at 
^^erate  of  three  every  year.  Nor  was  any  opposition  to  be  made 
to  the  appropriation  by  the  British  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
%der'8  dominions. 

The  presidency  of  Madras  felt  now  the  highest  exultation,  and 
^nt  immediate  orders  to  Colonel  Smith  to  enter  Mysore,  and  strike 
*  blow  at  the  centre  of  Hyder*  s  power.  That  officer  represented 
%e  impossibility  of  subsisting  bis  army  in  the  elevated  and  barren 
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territory  aitmnd  BangalofQ,  wbkli  upon  this  plan  marf  !■ 
the  first  objeot  of  attack.  Heradier  piopo6ed,inihefiraii 
to  occupy  the  fertile  country  extending  along  the  fioi 
Chants,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  fatore  moyements.  THe 
adopted  the  rery  questionable  poHey  of  combining  these  til 
directing  Smith  to  march  npon  Bangalore,  while  Golaiid 
with  a  separate  detachment  should  condnct  operations  in  tin 
adjoining  the  mountains.  With  this  scheme  they  coupled  1 
injodicioos  measure  of  sending  two  commisnoners  to  dii 
assist,  but  more  properly  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  t 
mander,  while  they  engaged  Mohammed  Ali,  the  most  mi 
persons,  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  conquered  territoij 
plan  was  meantime  &Toured  by  the  advance  of  some  Britis 
from  Bombay,  who  had  reduced  Mangalore,  Onore,  ai 
important  places  on  the  western  coast  Colonel  Wood  n 
enabled  to  overrun  all  the  territory  against  which  his  an 
directed,  capturing  every  post  of  consequence,  whik  SmiA 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bangalore,  and  made  preparations  to 
that  important  key  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  in  a  few  monthi 
had  lost  one-half  of  his  dominions,  and  saw  the  centre  oi  hi 
menaced.  Having,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  dira 
whole  force  against  the  western  districts,  he  succeeded  : 
pletely  retrieving  afifiairs  there,  and  driving  the  English  oi 
the  places  which  they  had  occupied.  He  then  returned 
eastward  to  make  head  against  the  Madras  army,  which, 
it  had  subdued  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  held  it  bj 
precarious  tenure.  His  numerical  force  was  indeed  mnd 
ished  by  the  defection  of  the  nizam;  but  the  remaining 
being  entirely  under  his  own  guidance,  proved  nearly  as  e 
The  presidency  incessantly  urged  Smith  to  besiege  Bangi 
the  only  step  by  which  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  era 
he  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  pn 
•defeating  Hyder's  army;  and  though  that  chief  conl 
hovered  round  and  harassed  the  English,  he  skilfally  sho 
general  action.     Sensible,  however,  of  the  great  superiori^ 
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opponents,  he  Bhowed  a  williDgness  to  submit  to  very  considerable 

sacrifices.     He  even  offered  to  relinquish  the  frontier  district  of 

Baiamahl,  and  to  pay  ten  lacks  of  rupees  for  the  expenses  of  the 

wax;  but  the  leading  persons  at  the  presidency,  still  buoyed  up 

wzth  hopes  of  conquest,  made  such  enormous  demands,  both  of 

money  and  territory,  as  confirmed  his  resolution  to  persevere  in 

anns.   The  council,  on  pretence  of  consulting  Smith,  recalled  him 

to  Madras,  leaving  the  command  with  Colonel  Wood,  who  had 

gained  reputation  by  his  rapid  subjection  of  the  lower  districts. 

This  ofiSoer,  however,  proved  himself  wholly  unable  to  contend 

with  Hyder.     Being  surprised  at  Baugloor,  he  was  obliged  to 

retreat  with  confiision  and  loss,  and  must  have  suffered  greatly  but 

for  the  prompt  arrival  of  Major  Fitzgerald  with  a  reinforcement 

He  was  forthwith  sent  a  prisoner  to  Madras,  and  the  charge 

devolved  on  the  officer  just  named. 

The  British  force  had  now  been  considerably  weakened  by 
remaining  so  long  in  the  open  field,  insufficiently  supplied  with 
ibod,  and  exposed  to  the  unfavourable  influences  of  the  climate. 
The  Indian  chief,  who  had  gained  continual  accessions  of  strength, 
determined  on  a  bold  movement,  not  in  front  of  the  English,  but 
by  one  of  his  circuitous  marches  among  the  hills.  First  his 
general,  and  then  himself,  aided  by  their  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  passes  of  the  Ghauts,  descended  suddenly  into  the  level  coun- 
ty of  Coimbatoor  and  Baramahl,  with  the  conquest  of  which  our 
countrymen  had  been  so  highly  elated.  He  found  the  Company's 
^ps  scattered  in  numerous  small  bodies,  and  occupying  inde- 
fensible positions,  which  fell  one  after  another,  almost  without 
'distance,  while  several  were  betrayed  by  the  native  commandants ; 
^  that  in  six  weeks  he  had  re- annexed  to  his  territory  all  these 
*^ted  acquisitions.  On  this  occasion  a  detachment  under  Cap- 
^u  Nixon  being  surrounded  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy, 
^^8,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ilyder 
*hen  marched  upon  Eroad,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Orton,  whom  he  invited  to  come  to  his  tent  under  promise 
™  safety.     This  officer,  with  a  rashness  which  Wilks  can  only 
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account  for  by  supposing'  that  he  bad  previously  dined,  went  and 
placed  bimself  in  tbe  power  of  his  enemy.  The  rajah,  it  is 
said,  always  piqued  himself  upon  not  breaking  faith  without  some 
plausible  ground ;  but  there  happened  to  be  in  the  English  army 
a  captain  named  Robinson,  who  was  formerly  a  prisoner  and 
released  on  his  parole,  which  ho  had  not  scrupled  to  violate.  On 
this  pretext  he  not  only  detained  Orton,  but  induced  him,  by  force 
or  threats,  to  sign  an  order  to  Robinson  to  surrender  the  important 
fortress  of  Eroad, — a  mandate  which  the  latter  thought  it  his  dufy 
to  obey.  The  same  pretext  was  used  for  breaking  the  capita- 
lations  with  the  troops  in  the  garrison  of  Caveriporam,  and  sending 
them  to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  immured  in  dungeons, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 

Hyder,  in  his  triumphant  progress,  now  began  to  menace  the 
rear  of  his  adversaries;  and  the  English,  awakening  from  their 
dreams  of  conquest,  saw  the  dep6ts  and  posts  on  which  thdr 
military  operations  rested,  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Their  pride  was  so  far  lowered,  that  they  despatched 
Captain  Brooke  to  attempt  a  negotiation  with  the  sovereign  of 
Mysore.  The  latter  received  him  extremely  well,  and  seems  to 
have  explained  his  views  with  a  candour  not  usual  in  the  tortuous 
proceedings  of  oriental  policy.  He  declared  that  it  was,  and  had 
always  been,  his  earnest  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  British, 
an  object  defeated  solely  by  themselves  and  their  worthless  ally, 
Mohammed  Ali.  He  confessed  that  this  desire  was  prompted  by 
an  enlarged  view  of  his  own  interest,  especially  as  being  liable  to 
a  periodical  visitation  from  the  Mahrattas,  whose  usual  time  was 
now  fast  approaching.  He  frankly  owned  to  Brooke,  that  as  he 
was  quite  unable  to  resist  both  them  and  the  English,  he  might 
find  it  advisable  in  such  an  extremity  to  form  a  imion  with  them 
against  his  European  enemies, — an  arrangement  in  which  he  woidl 
find  little  difficulty.  He  desired  him,  therefore,  to  assure  the 
council  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  making  him  either  friend  or 
foe.  The  presidency  accordingly  sent  Mr.  Andrews,  an  individual 
greatly  in  their  confidence,  to  the  Indian  camp;  but  atill  their 
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terms  were  too  high.  Hostilities  were  resumed,  and  Smith  heing 
restored  to  the  oommandf  checked  the  progress  of  the  marauder, 
who,  however,  engaged  at  last  in  a  most  daring  enterprise.  With 
a  body  of  6000  chosen  cavalry,  and  200  picked  infantry,  he  made 
anpid  sweep  of  130  miles  in  less  than  four  days,  and  appeared 
within  five  miles  of  Madras  to  the  astonished  council,  who,  then 
^Iiorooghly  awakened  from  their  dreams  of  ambition,  were  seized 
with  the  deepest  feelings  of  despondency.  The  British  army 
coold  easily  have  returned  in  time  to  secure  the  fort;  and  they 
hid  only  to  fear  the  plunder  of  the  country-seats,  and  perhaps  of 
ibe  native  town,  though  this  last  danger  is  considered  as  doubtful; 
kt  they  agreed  at  once  to  the  demands  which  he  made,  that 
Colonel  Smith  should  be  ordered  to  suspend  his  march,  and  that 
U.  DuprS,  nominated  as  the  future  governor,  should  come  out  to 
Kttle  the  basis  of  a  peace.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  belli- 
gerents, the  negotiation  was  neither  long  nor  difficult.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  April  1769,  on  the  condition  of  placing  the 
possessions  of  both  parties,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  on  the 
8Mne  footing  as  before  the  war.  Ilyder  solicited  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive;  the  English  granted  only  the  last,  which, 
Wever,  was  found  to  involve  them  in  all  the  responsibility  that, 
by  refusing  the  first,  they  had  sought  to  escape. 

Having  thus  terminated  with  advantage  and  glory  this  great 
contest  with  the  British,  he  felt  himself  better  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  still  more  formidable  enemy.  The  Mahrattas,  under 
Madoo  Rao,  entered  his  dominions  with  a  force  supposed  to  be  at 
least  double  that  of  his  army,  and  led  by  able  commanders.  He 
endeavoured  a  second  time  to  check  them  by  laying  waste  his 
territory ;  but  the  invaders,  as  before,  surmounted  every  obstacle, 
tod,  forming  a  regular  plan  of  conquest,  reduced  successively  all 
bis  strong  places,  and  committed  the  most  monstrous  cruelties. 
At  one  fortress,  which  had  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  bar- 
wian  leader  ordered  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  garrison  to  be  cut 
^;  and  sending  for  the  governor,  asked  if  he  was  not  conscious 
^  deserving  to  be  thus  mutilated  and  disgraced  ?  The  other  re- 
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pUed: — ^'The  mutilation  will  be  mine,  the  disgrace  yoanf  n 
answer,  the  tnith  of  which  so  forcibly  strock  the  Midintte,  ilift 
he  dismissed  him  nninjored. 

Madoo  Rao  being  obliged,  bj  severe  indisposition,  to  yield  As 
command  to  Trimbnck  IVIama,  Hyder  determined  to  make  a  staii 
and  intrenched  his  army  in  a  very  strong  position  covered  bf  i 
range  of  ragged  mountains.  The  new  general  did  not  attaqpt 
directly  to  force  this  camp,  bat  pointed  against  it  day  after  dif 
sach  a  harassing  cannonade,  that  the  Mysorean  chief  at  lei^ 
determined  to  foil  back  upon  his  capital.  He  began  ha  bmnIi 
early  in  the  night,  hoping  before  morning  to  be  beyond  naokof 
the  enemy;  but  the  rash  discharge  of  a  gaa  by  one  of  the  effiem 
betrayed  the  secret,  and  the  nomerons  squadrons  of  Mafaiatte  hom 
were  soon  in  full  pursuit  A  most  extraordinary  scene  then  eanei 
The  critical  condition  of  the  army  had  not  prevented  Hyder  ftea 
indulging  in  habits  of  evening  inebriety,  to  which  he  had  beeoae 
addicted,  and  which  now  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for  dinetuf 
the  movement  of  the  troops.  Having  in  this  state  met  his  Hi 
Tippoo,  he  assailed  him  with  the  bitterest  reproaches;  then  sdsiBf 
a  thick  cane,  applied  it  to  his  back  with  such  vehemence^  thai  die 
marks  remained  visible  for  upwards  of  a  week.  The  prince,  bum- 
ing  with  indignation,  went  to  the  head  of  his  division,  dashed  t9 
the  ground  his  turban,  sword,  and  splendid  robe,  exclaiming}— 
"  My  fother  may  fight  his  own  battle,  for  I  swear  by  Allah  md 
his  prophet  that  I  draw  no  sword  to-day.''  The  army,  thus  kft 
to  itself^  soon  became  a  crowd  of  scattered  fogitives,  and  their 
bold  leader,  while  the  Mahrattas  were  busied  in  plunder,  monnied 
a  fleet  horse,  and  almost  alone  reached  Seringapatam.  Tippoo^ 
having  assumed  an  humble  garb,  begged  his  way  undisoovend 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived  the  same  night  it 
the  capital 

Trimbuck  Mama  immediately  marched  upon  that  city,  sad 
seemed  on  the  very  point  of  putting  a  period  at  once  to  the  csreer 
of  the  great  usurper.  The  Mahrattes,  however,  possessed  fio 
skill  adequate  to  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  fortress.     They  kept  tp 
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aring  a  month  a  daily  cannonade,  which  produced  no  efifect, 
rhile  the  resoarces  of  Hyder  were  constantly  recruited.  He  now 
iTOceeded  to  operate  with  success  on  their  rear,  aud,  after  a 
edious  and  desultory  warfare  of  a  year  and  a  half,  prevailed  on 
hem  to  accept  the  terms  which  he  offered;  namely,  the  cession  of 
I  great  part  of  his  northern  dominions,  and  the  immediate  pay- 
nent  of  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees,  and  fifteen  more  hereafter^ — a 
erm  of  which  he  fully  understood  the  value. 

The  English  during  this  war  did  not  fulfil  their  engagement  to 
lid  the  Mysorean  ruler  in  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  After  it 
W9M  eoncluded,  the  Company  wrote  to  their  principal  officers, 
itrongly  condemning  their  interference  in  the  wars  of  the  Camatic, 
ihe  fennation  of  any  alliances  which  might  involve  them  in  hos- 
tilities, and  particularly  the  supplying  arms  and  ships  to  Hyder, 
nr  any  other  nadve  power.  To  enforce  these  views,  Sir  John 
Lindsay  was  sent  out  as  a  sort  of  minister-plenipotentiary,  to  act 
ift  m  check  upon  the  council.  He,  however,  soon  went  much 
beyond  his  commission,  for  he  formed  a  cloHe  intimacy  with  the 
nabob  Mohammed  Ali,  whom  he  joined  in  urging  that  the  presi- 
dency should  embrace  the  cause  of  the  invaders.  They  success- 
ftdly  resisted  so  gross  a  violation  of  their  treaty;  but  these 
opposite  impulses  rendered  the  whole  conduct  of  the  British  weak 
and  vacillating.  The  Court,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  Sir  John,  superseded  him,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
Admiral  Harland,  commander  of  the  fleet,  to  whom  such  Instruc- 
tions were  given  as  were  expected  to  prevent  a  similar  collision. 
But  he,  neglecting  their  advice,  proceeded  in  the  very  same 
manner,  opening  treaties  of  his  own  accord,  and  urging  to  warlike 
operations.  The  Court  at  length  gave  up  this  ill-judged  attempt 
to  check  the  council  by  a  separate  and  co-ordinate  power.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Company  to  follow  a  neutral  and  pacific  system, 
ind  the  total  absence  of  any  wish  for  a  farther  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, was,  however,  strongly  impressed  upon  them. 

Hyder,  as  soon  as  he  had  extricated  himself  from  this  invasion, 
employed  the  most  active  exertions  to  regain  his  lost  territory; 
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turning  his  attention  first  to  the  Malahar  coast,  the  commuiieation 
with  which  could  only  be  maintained  through  the  intervening 
district  of  Coorg.     He  suddenly  invaded  that  country,  which  be 
found  almost  wholly  unprepared,  and  made  a  singular  display  of 
barbarian  cruelty.     He  proclaimed  a  reward  of  five  rupees  fer 
every  head  presented  to  him,  and  sat  in  state  to  receive  and  pay 
for  these  bloody  trophies;  but  after  seven  hundred  heads  had  been 
brought  in,  there  appeared  two   with   such  peculiarly  fine  and 
handsome  features,  that  he  was  moved  with  unwonted  pity,  and 
ordered  the  carnage  to  cease.     Coorg  was  subdued;  and  the  onoe 
powerful  state   of  Calicut,   distracted  by  internal  commotos, 
scarcely  made  any  resistance.     His  next  aim  was  to  recover  the 
extensive  territories  wrested  from  him  by  the  Mahrattas;  and  in 
this  he  was  much  favoured  by  the  distractions  in  which  tbit 
powerful  confederacy  was  soon  involved.     Madoo  Rao,  their  wir- 
like  chief,  died  in  1772,  and  after  a  short  interval  was  sooceeded 
by  Eagonaut  Rao,   better  known  under  the  name  of  Bagobi) 
whose  authority,  however,  was  by  no  means  fully  acknowledgfli 
The  Mysorean  prince,  therefore,  fearlessly  entered  and  overran  a 
large  portion  of  the  ceded  country.     Ragoba,  indeed,  hastened  to 
its  defence,  but  being  recalled  by  a  violent  insurrection,  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  he  concluded  a  treaty  allow- 
ing Hyder  to  occupy  all   the  provinces  south   of  the  Eistna. 
Another  army  sent  afterwards  under  Hurry  Punt,  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  expelled  Ragoba,  penetrated  into  Mysore;  hot  the 
rajah,  having  gained  over  a  detachment  of  the  Mahratta  troops, 
baffled  all  his  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  the  indefiatigable 
Hyder  began  operations  against  a  number  of  independent  chiefi^ 
some  of  whom  possessed  fortresses  on  the  borders,  and  others 
within  the  limits  of  his  territory.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  Gooty,  the  castle  of  Morari  Rao,  a  fierce  Mahratta 
freebooter,  who  had  long  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre 
of  India.  This  stronghold  consisted  of  numerous  works,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  several  rocky  hills.     After  the  lower  stations 
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tad  been  reduced,  the  upper  made  bo  obstinate  a  defence  that  a 
reaty  was  agreed  on,  granting  peace  on  the  payment  of  a  large 
mount  of  treasure.  A  young  man  sent  as  a  hostage,  being  well 
tntertained  in  Ryder's  camp,  was  induced  to  betray  the  secret 
iaoae  of  submission,  namely,  that  there  was  only  a  supply  of 
rater  for  three  days  in  the  fort.  He  took  no  notice  at  the 
tMNnent;  but  soon  afterwards  contriving  to  find  a  defect  in  the 
articles,  he  renewed  the  siege,  and  Morari  Hao  in  the  end  was 
ompelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  most  obstinate  resist- 
aioe  was  experienced  from  the  Polygar  of  Chittledroog,  who  ruled 
nrer  a  warlike  and  fanatic  tribe,  called  Beder.  They  had  reared 
n  the  most  elevated  part  of  their  citadel  a  shrine  to  Ealee  or 
)oorga,  the  Indian  goddess  of  destruction,  and  they  firmly  believed 
bat,  so  long  as  it  was  duly  served,  the  place  would  never  fall. 
3very  Monday  morning  solemn  devotions  were  performed  to  the 
loddess;  then  a  loud  blast  with  the  bugle  was  blown,  upon  which 
be  garrison  rushed  forth  in  a  desperate  sally,  with  the  object 
hiefiy  of  procuring  human  heads  to  be  ranged  in  pyramidal  rows 
lefore  the  dread  temple  of  the  destroying  deity.  Although,  con- 
rary  to  every  military  rule,  they  thus  gave  to  the  enemy  full 
raming  of  the  period  of  attack,  it  was  made  with  such  fury,  and 
t  such  various  points,  that  the  goddess  was  scarcely  ever  defrauded 
f  her  bloody  offerings ;  and  when  the  place  fell,  two  thousand 
teads  were  found  piled  in  front  of  her  portal.  Hyder  was  obliged 
y  Mahratta  invasion  to  abandon  the  siege,  which,  however,  he 
fterwards  renewed;  but  it  was  only  through  treason  that  the  gover- 
lor  was  obliged  to  own  that  the  mighty  spell  ofKalee  was  broken, 
,nd  to  admit  an  enemy  within  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of 
chittledroog. 

Deep  discontent  against  the  English  was  now  rankling  in  the 
nind  of  Hyder.  He  had,  as  formerly  mentioned,  earnestly 
jourted  their  alliance;  for  his  own  purposes,  doubtless,  but  on  the 
6iir  and  honourable  principle  that  the  parties  should  mutually 
Bnpport  each  other  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.     Their  conduct,  however,  in  the  late  war,  when  they  saw 
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his  very  existence  so  long  endangered  witbout  making  a  single 
effort  to  relieve  him,  seems  to  have  thoroughly  disgusted  him. 
He  gave  up  every  hope  of  profiting  by  their  aUianoe,  and  even 
centred  all  his  prospects  of  aggrandizement  in  ibeir  deBtmctioiL 
The  Mahrattas,  again,  whose  councils  had  undergone  a  complete 
change,  instead  of  threatening  further  invasion,  sent  proposals  to 
Hyder  for  an  alliance  against  the  British;  and  a  treaty  preparar 
tory  to  that  object  was  accordingly  concluded.  By  a  singular 
fatality,  the  views  of  the  government  at  Madras  bad  been  altered 
in  the  opposite  direction,  having  become  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages  which  might  be  derived  from  a  union  with  the  duef  of 
Mysore.  They  even  made  overtures  for  a  close  alliance,  with 
promises  of  co-operation  in  case  of  attack  from  any  foreign  enemy. 
His  irritation,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only  heightened,  by 
having  that  aid  which  was  denied  at  his  utmost  need  thus  preflsod 
upon  him  at  a  moment  when  he  could  maintain  his  own  groimd. 
At  this  crisis  the  war,  consequent  upon  the  American  contest, 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and  was  extended  to 
India.  The  subjects  of  Louis,  with  their  usual  diplomatic  activity, 
immediately  opened  a  communication  with  Hyder,  whom  they 
found  most  favourably  disposed  towards  them ;  and  he  engaged 
accordingly  in  that  confederacy  to  which  his  house  so  long  ad- 
hered, and  with  results  so  fatal  to  their  own  interests. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  commenced,  the  English  government 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India  without  any  exception.  Pondicherry  soon 
fell ;  to  which  conquest  no  opposition  was  made  by  Hyder,  who 
even  pretended  to  congratulate  them  on  their  success.  When, 
however,  they  announced  their  intention  of  reducing  Mah6,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  decidedly  objected, — ^urging,  that  the  territMy 
around  it  having  been  conquered  by  him,  was  now  included  in  his 
dominions.  The  British,  not  considering  this  argument  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  deter  them  from  attacking  a  French  fort,  sent  a 
body  of  troops,  who  speedily  reduced  the  place,  although  the 
ambitious  warrior  gave  all  the  aid  he  could  at  the  moment  supply, 


rtodafadit  It  kM  been  snppoieA  tliiil  Us 
step  WM  one  erase  of  tlie  footed  enmifcjr  wlkk  be  ever 
Bplajedegebst  England;  but  tbe  reel  moims  of  bis  oon- 
vbaUy  Isj  deeper^  and  were  eonneeled  wilb  a  more  ex* 
Tiew  of  bis  pemiliar  interests. 

government  aft  Madras,  wbile  tbey  adopted  a  more  jodieioas 
in  regard  to  tbe  chief  of  Mysore,  unfortonatdy  shot-  tbeir 
tbe  possibility  of  its  Aulnre,  and  eodd  not  be  eonTineed 
igr  were  in  any  danger  from  bis  hostility.  Tet  be  made 
BtofbisftdingB,  and  seems  even  to  baveamosed  himself 
Dg  how  fiir  be  could  prooeed  without  rousing  them  from 
tmdtj.  They  sent  to  him  Swarta,  the  Danish  missionary, 
y  reipectaUe  and  amiaUe  man,  whom  he  received  with 
IS  f  and  on  bis  retom  intrusted  him  with  a  letter,  reeomt- 
»g  list  of  wrongs  sustained  from  the  English,  adding  the 
swords — ^*  I  have  not  yet  taken  revenge:  it  is  no  matter." 
ay  was  afterwards  despatched  to  him,  bnt  seemingly  very 
raded  for  an  Indian  mission,  having  no  presents  except  a 
and  a  gun,  both  of  bad  workmanship,  which  were  disdain- 
(fosed.  He  was  lodged,  or  rather  imprisoned,  in  a  miser- 
ed  near  the  capital,  and  annoyed  with  the  impertinence  of 
the  court-menials.  He  obtained  only  formal  audiences ; 
klohammed  Osmftn,  a  confidential  officer,  brought  to  him 
es  by  no  means  of  an  encouraging  tenor.  Hyder  asked, 
iat  avail  were  treaties  ?  Of  the  treaty  of  1769  the  English 
oken  every  article;  his  affairs  had  been  reduced  to  the 
f  ruin  by  their  refusal  to  aid  him  against  the  Mahrattas : 
icb  an  example,  it  was  unnecessary  to  enumerate  minor 
ices."  As  it  was  likewise  evident  that  an  expedition  on  a 
sale  was  preparing  in  Mysore,  Mohammed  Ali  represented 
l^overnment  in  the  strongest  manner  the  impending  danger, 
>  necessity  of  taking  the  most  vigorous  steps  to  prevent  it 
I  system  of  policy  was  no  longer  in  fovour  with  the  council ; 
ing  hostile  to  the  rajah  was  disregarded  as  coming  from 
0  had  long  misled  them  on  this  subject    The  government 
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were  therefore  completely  unprepared  for  the  tremendoiu  Mou 
which  was  ahont  to  be  struck. 

Early  in  June  1780,  after  prayers  had  been  oflSared  in  Ab 
mosques,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  called  jebbum  perfinmed  If 
the  Hindoos,  for  the  soccess  of  the  proposed  expedition,  Hychr 
quitted  Seringapatam,  and  found  mustered  on  the  frontier  pedHfi 
the  finest  army  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Southern  Ib& 
It  consisted  of  28,000  cavalry,  15,000  regular  in&ntiy,  nl 
40,000  troops  of  the  class  called  peons,  many  of  whom,  howerer, 
were  veterans, — ^in  all,  83,000,  besides  2000  rocket-men,  5000 
pioneers,  and  about  400  Europeans.  In  the  middle  of  Jnlj  he 
marched  through  the  pass  of  Changama,  and  began  a  carder  of 
devastation  in  the  Camatic,  which  he  covered  with  the  tDtd 
dreadful  sufifering.  A  few  days  after,  while  the  ruling  partf  in 
the  council  would  scarcely  admit  the  existence  of  danger,  blade 
columns  of  smoke,  mingled  with  flame,  were  seen  aj^nndiing 
within  a  few  miles  of  Madras.* 

As  soon  as  the  first  alarm  of  the  government  had  subsideli 
they  began  to  consider  the  means  of  resistance,  which,  with  U 
empty  treasury,  disunited  councils,  and  the  impossibility  of  pladng 
any  confidence  in  Mohammed  Ali,  appeared  extremely  defident 
The  first  object  was  to  secure  different  strong  places  now  held  hj 
the  troops  of  the  nabob,  who,  it  was  not  doubted,  would  surrenfe 
them  to  the  enemy  on  the  first  attack.  Several  fell ;  bat  two 
were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  very  young  British  oflBcen. 
Lieutenant  Flint,  with  a  corps  of  100  men,  having  proceeded  to 
Wandewasb,  was  refused  admittance  by  the  killedar  or  govomoii 
who  had  already  arranged  the  terms  on  which  the  fortress  was  to 
be  given  up.  Flint,  however,  having  with  four  of  his  men  pio* 
cured  access,  seized  the  commandant,  and,  aided  by  the  well-dis- 
posed part  of  the  garrison,  made  himself  master  of  the  stronghold. 

•  Colonel  Wilks,  however,  controyerts  the  idea  generally  received  that  the  whole  afttbf 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  would  have  been  contrary  to  Hyder's  object  in  pursuing  •  P* 
of  conquest;  he  merely  drew  round  the  capital  a  wide  circle  of  desolation,  calculatiag  *^ 
a  tedious  blockade  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  so  strong  a  city. 
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Tbe'  next  object  was  to  unite  into  one  anny  the  different 
stacbinents  spread  over  the  country;   the  most  numerous  and 
BSt  eqnipped  being  under  Colonel  Baillie,  who  had  advanced  far 
ito  the  interior  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations.     This  corps 
mounted  to  2800  men,  the  main  body  not  exceeding  5200.    Lord 
Eadeod,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  India,  and  held  the  actual 
otnmand,  strongly,  and  apparently  with  reason,  recommended 
iiat  the  point  of  junction  should  be  fixed  in  front  of  Madras,  not 
A  the  heart  of  a  province  entirely  occupied  by  the  enemy.     Sir 
lector  Monro,  the  commander-in-chief,  however,  undertook  to 
mite  the  armies  at  Conjeveram,  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  capi- 
al ;  but  Baillie,  in  order  to  reach  that  place,  was  obliged  to  take 
ji  inland  route.  In  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being 
ittacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the  invader.    He  was  detained  ten 
lays  by  the  swelling  of  the  river  Cortelaur,  and,  after  effecting 
lis  passage,  was  assailed  by  a  large  detachment  under  Tippoo, 
irhich  he  repulsed,  but  not  without  sustaining  some  loss.     Hyder 
iien,  under  cover  of  a  feigned  movement  against  Sir  Hector,  in- 
terposed his  whole  army  between  the  two  English  divisions.   They 
were  then  only  fourteen  miles  distant,  within  hearing  of  each 
other's  cannon,  and,  could  they  have  acted  in  concert,  would  have 
easily  defeated  the  irregular  host  opposed  to  them.    Baillie  wrote, 
urging  Sir  Hector  to  join  him  ;  but  this  commander,  conceiving 
that  he  would  thereby  lose  Conjeveram  with  its  small  supply  of 
provisions  and  stores,  chose  rather  to  send  to  his  support  Colonel 
Fletcher,  at  the  head  of  1000  soldiers, — a  most  hazardous  move- 
ment across  a  country  already  covered  by  the  enemy^s  detach- 
ments.     Yet  Fletcher,  with   great  skill  and  activity,   and  by 
deceiving  his  own  deceitful  guides,  succeeded,  amid  every  danger, 
in  joining  the  corps  that  he  was  ordered  to  assist,  which  he  raised 
to  upwards  of  3700  men.     Hyder  burst  into  the  most  furious 
invectives  against  his  officers  for  not  having  prevented  this  union ; 
and  the  French,  conceiving  it  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack 
^y  these  two  divisions,  exhorted  the  chief,  by  a  speedy  retreat,  to 
shun  a  general  action.    The  rajah  had  formed  a  juster  estimate  of 
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-via.  T^cBL  ae  v»  »  oKBdL    dAamA  Baiffie  fiiat  air 
ft  2fzi:-3ursk  rj  vUA  a  ^tcal  extent  cf  giamid  migk 
Lsi«  bfOBk  essisd.  asd  vkEc  m  case  cf  a  battle^ 
piise  TF-j^d  hxT^  ziTCQ  Ids  die  advaatage;  bat 
ioat  zhe-ji^deL.  be  ^eca^aeL  omiiJLi}  to  Fleteher'a  advice^  fl 
delxT  t£I  rZfTnrwg,     Dqtaning  li  dava,  lie  soon,  fiiand  WnuJi 
opwsed  bj :!«  eaezre  areagiii  ofdie  Mvaore  aniiT.    The  EagU 
tncpe  vere  as  firss  haraand  onhr  by  flyings  drtarlininBtfl ;  W 
wben  tber  came  in:o  a  nanov  and  exposed  part  of  tbe  tui, 
upwards  of  £frr  pisoes  of  cannoa  began  to  play  apon  Aeni  wHk 
tbe  XDC-n  terrible  esect.     The  aereral  narratives  raiy  wmgwliit 
as  to  the  Cnrther  L%?aes  of  this  dreadfol  day.    Aooording  to  offidd 
and  other  statements,  oar  countzymen  repolaed  repeated  dUHfai 
with  prodigies  of  ralonr.     Their  bravery  indeed  is  nowheie  d^ 
nied ;  hot  private  aooonnis  assert  diat  Baillie,  quite  Tifiatffwtfl"»*^ 
to  a  separate  command,  and  fleeing  in  an  agitated  manner  fiat 
post  to  post,  took  no  fixed  position,  and  did  not  ayail  himself  of 
his  real  advantages.     The  grenadiers  ealled  out  to  be  led  on,  fri 
not  exposed  without  the  means  of  resistance  to  the  destructive  fa 
of  the  enemy.     Suddenly  two  tumbrils  exploded,  spreadiag  &■ 
may,  and  threatening  a  £Eulure  of  ammunition.     The  Mysomi 
cavalry,  headed  by  a  desperado  named  Scindia,  made  a  fbriofli 
onset,  by  which  the  whole  sepoy  force  was  broken,  and  mia^ 
with  the  enemy  in  inextricable  confusion.    The  handful  of  BritU 
troops  still  kept  their  ground ;  but  as  no  hope  could  beentsiteiBei 
of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the  whole  army  of  Hyder,  BuBk 
advanced  into  the  front,  waved  his  handkerchiei^  and  conehiM 
that  he  had  obtained  the  promise  of  quarter.     But  when  tba 
enemy  rushed  in,  either  disregarding  their  pledge,  or  indigaaii 
at  a  straggling  fire  which  was  still  kept  up  by  the  sepojB)  iSbiSf 
treated  the  troops  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  stabbing  those  ahei^ 
wounded,  and  even  women  and  children.     The  only  hmnan^ 
exercised  was  through  the  exertions  of  the  French  Meen  LJtf 
and  Pimorin.   The  greater  part  of  the  corps  perished  on  (heMi 
all  the  rest,  including  200  Europeans,  were  taken  prisoners. 
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Such  was  this  miserable  catastrophe,  on  which  Colonel  Wilks 
hesitates  not  to  pronounce,  that  if  either  of  the  commanders  had 
fcllowed  the  dictates  of  ordinary  experience,  both  corps  would  have 
been  saved ;  and  if  the  two  chiefs  had  acted  well,  the  discomfiture 
woald  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Hector  approached 
within  two  miles  of  the  fetal  spot ;  but  observing  the  firing  cease 
and  no  return  made  to  his  signals,  he  withdrew ;  and,  on  learning 
the  fete  of  the  detachment,  fell  back  to  Chingleput,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  smaller  party  under  Colonel  Cosby,  who  had  conducted 
his  retreat  with  ability  and  success.  The  prisoners  were  conveyed 
to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  used  with  the  greatest  inhuma- 
nity. All  those  not  wounded  were  put  in  irons,  and  lodged  in  a 
kind  of  open  shed,  with  sleeping-places  at  the  comers,  supplied 
simply  with  mats.  Only  sixpence  a-day  was  allowed  for  food,  and 
no  medicine  was  provided  under  the  severe  maladies  caused  by 
this  mode  of  life,  and  to  which  many  fell  victims. 

The  first  advantage  that  the  ruler  of  Mysore  drew  from  this 
ynctory  was  the  reduction  of  Arcot,  which,  after  a  respectable  de- 
fence, surrendered  on  the  3d  November  1780.  He  held  also  in 
dose  siege  Wandewash,  Vellore,  Chingleput,  and  other  important 
bulwarks  of  the  Carnatic. 

The  intelligence  of  this  signal  disaster  being  convoyed  to  the 
chief  seat  of  government  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Hastings  immediately 
took  the  most  active  steps  to  repair  it.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  veteran 
officer  enjoying  the  highest  military  reputation  of  any  in  India, 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  sent  from  Bengal  with 
660  European  troops,  while  a  corps  of  sepoys  prepared  to  march 
along  the  coast  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  should  terminate.  At 
tlie  same  time  the  governor  of  Madras  was  suspended,  and  his 
place  in  course  supplied  by  the  senior  member  of  council,  who  had 
always  opposed  his  inactive  policy ;  but  the  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tbn  of  the  war  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief. 

General  Coote,  on  arriving  at  the  presidency,  and  preparing  to 
take  the  field,  found  at  his  disposal  not  more  than  7000  men,  of 
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whom  1700  only  were  Europeans.  Tet  with  this  fim^M.ir 
from  fearing,  he  anxiously  desired  to  enoounter  intfaeVitf 
numerous,  brave,  and  well-commanded  troops  of  tiis 
What  he  dreaded  was  the  harassing  warfare  carried  oalij 
in  a  country  which  he  had  already  converted  almost  ipton 
The  English  army,  when  it  left  Madras,  was  like  a  slii^ 
on  a  long  voyage,  or  a  caravan  preparing  to  cross  the 
Arabia.  Everything  by  which  life  could  be  suppoitad 
carried  along  with  it ;  and  the  soldiers,  oontinmng  to  da/aii 
the  capital  alone  for  supply,  were  in  danger  of  absohit6 
As  they  moved  in  a  dose  body  through  this  desolated 
never  occupying  more  than  the  ground  which  they  actually  < 
douds  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  hovered  round  them ;  who^ 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  waste  their  ammunition  on  ii 
objects,  even  rode  up  to  the  line,  and  held  an  occasional 
uttering  from  time  to  time  a  fierce  defiance  or  an  invitatkij 
single  combat.  Dallas,  an  officer  of  great  personal  prowesi| 
cessfully  encountered  several  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  his  i 
was  called  out  by  the  most  daring  of  the  champions,  b  tt 
mode  of  fighting,  however,  the  natives  in  general  had  the  ldf4» 
tage. 

Harassing  as  such  a  warfare  was,  and  though  the  Myion* 
chief  continued  to  refuse  battle,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  itf 
of  every  place  upon  which  the  English  directed  their  march.  I* 
this  manner  the  important  fortresses  of  Wandewash  and  PensiBP 
were  relieved  and  a  stop  was  thereby  put  to  the  career  it  *• 
enemy.  The  British  commander,  however,  in  following  theng' 
movements  of  this  indefatigable  adversary,  found  his  troops  BOflfr 
hausted,  and  reduced  to  such  destitution,  as  lefb  no  prospect  d^ 
lief  except  in  a  general  action,  which  he  scarcely  hoped  to  tttSSff 
plish.  But  Hyder  at  length,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  * 
French  fleet  on  the  coast,  and  by  a  repulse  sustained  by  o* 
countrymen  in  attacking  the  pagoda  of  Chillumbrum,  intrendiBl 
his  army  in  a  strong  post  near  Cuddalore,  where  he  at  once  wji^ 
tained  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  cut  off  the  suppliss^ 
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opponent.  This  station  was  extremely  formidable;  but  Sir 
re  Coote  skilfbliy  leading  bis  men  through  a  passage  formed  by 

enemy  for  a  different  purpose,  drew  them  up  in  the  face  of 
cnl  powerful  batteries  as  well  as  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry,  and 
lily  carried  all  before  him.  The  rajah,  seated  on  a  portable 
>1  upon  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  was  struck  with 
azement  at  the  success  of  the  attack,  and  burst  into  the  most 
lous  passion ;  refusing  for  some  time  to  move  from  the  spot,  till 
rusty  old  servant  almost  by  force  drew  the  slippers  on  his  legs, 
I  placed  him  on  a  swift  horse,  which  bore  him  out  of  the  reach 
langer. 

this  victory  enabled  the  English  commander  to  relieve  Wande- 
ih  a  second  time,  which  was  again  closely  pressed  by  Tippoo ; 
1  it  did  not  supply  his  urgent  want  of  money,  provisions,  and 
laments.  After  sundry  marches  and  countermatches,  Hyder 
8  more  took  the  field,  and  waited  battle  in  a  position  chosen  by 
isel^  being  no  other  than  the  fortunate  spot,  as  he  deemed  it, 
ir  the  village  of  Polilloor,  where  he  had  gained  the  triumph 
jr  the  corps  of  Colonel  Baillie.  Here  General  Coote  led  his 
ops  to  an  action  which  proved  more  bloody  than  decisive ;  for 
•ugh  he  placed  them  in  various  positions,  he  foimd  them  every- 
ere  severely  annoyed  by  a  cross-fire  from  the  enemy.  Mr. 
\Vb  authorities  even  assert,  that  his  movements  were  paralyzed 
a  dispute  with  Sir  Hector  Monro,  and  that  had  the  Mysorean 
)tain  made  a  vigorous  charge  he  would  have  completely  carried 
J  day.  But  he  at  length  yielded  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
8  fought,  and  the  English  reached  it  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
or  yet  unburied  countrymen,  who  had  fallen  in  the  former  action, 
e  natives,  according  to  some  accounts,  boasted  of  this  encounter 
a  complete  victory ;  but  Colonel  Wilks  says  they  represented  it 
rely  as  a  drawn  battle,  which  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
^(either  the  fame  nor  strength  of  the  British  army  was  much 
proved  by  this  engagement.  The  commander,  however,  having 
med  that  the  important  fortress  of  Vellore  was  besieged  and  re- 
»d  to  extremity,  determined  upon  a  vigorous  attempt  to  relieve 
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it ;  and  having  understood  that  Hyder  was  posted  at  SHolingliar, 
resolved  upon  another  effort  to  bring  him  to  action.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  September,  he  pushed  forward  with  such  vigour 
as  very  nearly  to  surprise  the  Indians  before  their  ranks  couM 
be  fully  formed.     They  rallied,  indeed,  and  made  several  brisk 
charges,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  flight  with 
the  loss  of  5000  men,  while  only  a  hundred  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
assailants.     General  Coote  was  thus  enabled,  though  not  withont 
difficulty,  to  march  upon  Vellore,  the  siege  of  which  was  abandoned 
on  his  approach. 

The  war  continued  with  various  fortune.  Intelligence  haring 
been  received  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  Lord 
Macartney,  now  governor  of  Madras,  formed  the  design  of  reducing 
Negapatam,  the  capital  of  their  settlements;  and,  upon  finding 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  opposed  to  the  measure,  he  completed,  wiUiont 
drawing  any  from  the  main  army,  a  detachment  of  4000  men, 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hector  Monro.  The  enterpri^i 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  five  successive  lines 
of  redoubts  were  carried  by  the  besiegers  with  such  energy  and 
intrepidity,  that  the  garrison,  though  consisting  of  about  8000, 
capitulated  in  fourteen  days.  All  the  other  Dutch  settlements  on 
the  same  coast  fell  along  with  it ;  and  even  their  important  stadoa 
of  Trincomalee,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  carried  by  storm. 

Meantime  Colonel  Brathwaite,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  was 
recovering  for  the  English  their  ascendency  in  Tanjore ;  though 
his  corps,  when  the  whole  country  was  occupied  by  the  Mysorean 
cavalry,  seems  to  have  been  too  small  to  remain  with  safety 
(detached  from  the  main  army.  Hyder  not  only  cut  off  from  the 
British  all  sources  of  accurate  information,  but  studied  to  decdve 
them :  all  the  spies  who  pretended  to  give  them  intelligence  were 
in  his  pay ;  and  Brathwaite  remained  encamped  on  the  banks  o( 
the  Coleroon,  without  a  suspicion  that  the  flower  of  the  enemy's 
forces  were  hemming  him  in  on  every  side.  Even  when  assured 
of  the  fact  by  one  of  the  natives,  he  was  so  misled  by  oppoaitB 
intimations  as  to  think  the  assertion  unworthy  of  credit^  till  be 
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found  himself  enclosed  by  an  army  of  more  than  ten  times  his 
nnmber.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  resistance  of  this  devoted 
Utde  corps  was  truly  gallant,  and  that,  during  the  protracted  con- 
test, they  repulsed  repeated  and  desperate  attacks.  But  at  length 
an  onset  by  the  French  troops  broke  the  sepoys ;  the  whole  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  finally  either  killed  or  obliged  to  sur- 
render. The  French  ofl&ccrs  displayed  their  usual  humanity,  and 
even  Tippoo,  who  commanded,  did  not  on  this  occasion  treat  the 
prisoners  with  his  accustomed  barbarity. 

Notwithstanding  this  triumph,  Hyder  felt  deep  anxiety  as  to 
his  future  prospects.  He  learned  that,  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  from  Bengal,  the  Mahratta 
government  had  withdrawn  from  his  alliance,  and  had  even  bound 
themselves  to  guarantee  the  British  territory  as  it  stood  at  the 
period  of  their  last  treaty.  At  the  same  time  a  detachment,  which 
he  had  sent  to  besiege  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  met  with 
a  very  unexpected  resistance ;  they  were  not  only  unable  to  make 
any  impression,  but,  on  a  strong  reinforcement  being  received 
from  Bombay,  were  beaten  and  compelled  to  surrender.  So  much 
depressed  was  he  by  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  that  he 
had  even  formed  the  design  of  evacuating  the  Carnatic,  when 
tidings  arrived  of  a  strong  body  of  French  troops  having  arrived 
on  the  coast ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  March,  they  landed 
to  the  amount  of  3000.  These  auxiliaries  and  their  allies,  regard- 
ing themselves  now  decidedly  superior  in  the  field,  immediately 
laid  siege  to  Cuddalore,  which,  having  been  imperfectly  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  surrendered  almost  without  resistance. 
They  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  important  position  of  Wande- 
wash ;  but  General  Cootc  having  presented  himself,  and  offered 
battle  for  its  relief,  the  combined  army,  with  all  its  boasted 
strength,  declined  that  issue  and  retreated  towards  Pondicherry. 
The  British  general  followed,  and  defeated  them  with  consider- 
able loss  near  Amee.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  supplies  into 
Vellore,  and  undertook  an  expedition  against  Cuddalore,  which 
failed  only  through  the  want  of  naval  co-operation.     Thus,  even 
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after  obtaining  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  France,  Hyder 
remained  still  unable  to  face  the  English  army  in  the  open  fidd. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  latter  were  employing  vigorous  efiforts  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  side  of  Malabar.  After  the  triumphant 
repulse  of  the  enemy  from  Tellicherry,  Major  Abingdon  rednoei 
Calicut;  and  Colonel  Humberstone,  an  able  and  intelligent  officerv 
landed  with  additional  strength  from  Bombay,  which  rendenl 
the  British  completely  masters  of  the  field.  The  Nairs,  laS&ag 
him  a&  a  deliverer,  immediately  joined  their  forces  to  his,  and 
the  combined  troops  proceeded  into  the  interior.  The  enemy 
having  imprudently  waited  their  approach  in  a  disadvantageous 
position,  with  a  river  in  their  rear,  were  totally  defeated,  and  a 
great  number  drowned  in  the  flight  Yet,  on  advancing  into  tiie 
country,  the  conqueror  found  himself  so  encumbered  by  the  diffr 
culties  of  the  march,  and  harassed  by  parties  acting  in  his  reai^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  "Khis  movement  it 
was  soon  necessary  to  make  very  rapid,  as  Tippoo  and  Lallj  Iial 
hastened  with  a  large  army  to  retrieve  the  Mysorean  interests  co 
this  coast.  The  English  fell  back  to  Paniani,  where  Cokmel 
Macleod,  who  arrived  to  take  the  command,  intrenched  himself  bo 
strongly,  that  Tippoo  was  repulsed  with  a  severe  loss.  TUb 
prince,  however,  was  preparing  with  a  superior  force  to  rener 
the  attack,  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  event  of  the  most  moment 
tons  character,  to  which  he  very  naturally  considered  every  ote 
as  secondary. 

Hyder's  health  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  n^ 
decline,  and  symptoms  now  appeared  of  that  severe  imposthnn* 
called  the  rajhora,  or  royal  boil,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  coontrfj 
and  even  to  the  higher  ranks.  When  decidedly  formed,  it  bafl* 
the  skill  of  the  native  physicians,  and  invariably  proves  fi^L 
He  expired  on  the  7th  of  December  1782,  at  an  age  not  precWj 
ascertained,  but  believed  to  have  exceeded  eighty.  OF  the  nnocf' 
ous  race  of  Indian  adventurers  he  was  perhaps  the  most  remwk* 
able.  Destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  education,  unable  to  write 
or  read,  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  a  mighty  kingdoBi, 
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which  he  governed  with  hrilliant  talent  and  profound  political 
wisdom,  though  without  the  least  tincture  of  honour,  principle,  or 
humanity.  His  death  formed  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  for  the 
power  which  he  had  reared.  An  Indian  army  is  held  together 
by  no  sentiment  of  patriotism,  public  duty,  or  professional  cha- 
racter, but  simply  by  fealty  to  their  chief,  and  reliance  on  their 
pay*  When  their  leader  disappears,  his  soldiers  arc  converted 
from  an  organized  body  to  a  scattered  crowd  of  individuals,  who 
either  disperse  entirely  or  are  formed  into  bands,  each  following 
the  leader  who  attaches  them  to  him  by  his  exploits,  or  can  bribe 
them  by  his  wealth.  This  danger  was  great  as  it  respected 
the  fjEunily  of  Hyder,  whose  active  mind  was  the  soul  of  every 
movement  in  the  court  and  army.  His  sagacity,  however,  enabled 
him  to  choose  instruments  who,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  proved  faith- 
M  to  himself  and  his  house. 

The  affiairs  of  his  treasury  were  administered  by  the  joint 
instrumentality  of  Poornea  and  Kishen  Rao,  two  Bramins  of 
opposite  sects,  speaking  different  languages,  and  serving  as  checks 
upon  each  other.   These  two  persons,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Ilyder's 
last  hour  approaching,  formed  in  concert  the  extraordinary  design 
of  concealing  it  from  the  army  and  the  world.     The  state  of  his 
health  had  for  some  time  prevented  him  from  receiving  any  but 
Hs  most  confidential  servants ;  to  them  the  two  treasurers,  with 
awfiil  injunctions  of  secrecy,  communicated  the  fact ;  while  to  all 
ihe  others  they  gave  regular  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
which  they  still  represented  as  favourable.     Only  Mohammed 
Ameen,  cousin-german  to  the  monarch,  with  another  chief,  con- 
triYed  the  plan  of  raising  to  power  his  second  son,  a  youth  of 
defective  intellect,  as  a  pageant  in  whose  name  they  themselves 
might  govern.     But  their  plot  was  discovered;  and  they  were 
H>prehended  and  sent  off  under  a  strong  guard,  as  if  by  the  per- 
•'onal  orders  of  the  sovereign.    The  instant  that  the  rajah  expired, 
his  fiaithful  ministers  despatched  notice  to  his  eldest  son,  which 
'^hed  him  in  four  days.     Tippoo  instantly  suspended  his  opera- 
tions against  the  English,  and  accomplished  a  march  with  extreme 
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rapidity  across  the  peninsula.  As  he  approached,  and  learned 
that  everything  was  tranquil,  he  slackened  his  speed,  and  on  the 
2d  January  1783,  made  a  private  entry  into  the  camp,  where, 
after  the  usual  distribution  of  pay  and  donatives,  he  was  soon 
recognised  as  commander  of  the  army  and  as  sovereign  of  Mysore. 
He  had  now  at  his  disposal  troops  estimated  at  88,000  men,  and 
a  treasure  amounting  to  three  millions  sterling,  besides  a  great 
store  of  jewels  and  other  precious  effects. 

Notwithstanding  this  studied  concealment^  the  government  at 
Madras  received  early  notice  of  the  death  of  Hyder.  They 
immediately  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  their  commander-in- 
chief,  urging  him  to  make  a  rapid  movement  to  take  advantage  of 
that  disorganization  which  usually  follows  such  a  crisis  in  an 
Indian  government.  But  unfortunately  the  most  violent  insub- 
ordination and  dissension  reigned  among  the  different  members  of 
the  council  themselves.  The  dictatorial  power,  independent  of  the 
civil  government,  intrusted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  perhaps  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  and  had  been  attended 
with  signal  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  but  it  formed  a 
precedent  to  which  future  commanders  were  too  much  inclined  to 
appeal.  General  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre,  claimed  equal 
authority;  while  Lord  Macartney  required  the  entire  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  to  the  civil  administration.  The  former,  to 
vindicate  his  supposed  right,  seems  to  have  acted  in  studions 
opposition  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  presidency.  He  first 
expressed  doubts  of  the  death  of  Hyder;  then  said  that  he  would 
move  at  the  proper  time;  next  declared  that  his  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  march ;  and,  in  short,  did  not  undertake  anything  till 
thirteen  days  after  Tippoo  was  fully  established  in  the  sove- 
reignty. 

This  state  of  dissension  between  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities, each  seeking  rather  to  inculpate  the  other  than  to  promote 
public  objects,  could  not  but  be  highly  injurious  to  the  service. 
The  supreme  government  seem  to  have  laid  the  chief  blame  upon 
that  of  Madras.     They  say,    "  You  fevour  us  with  a  collected 
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of  oompbdai  snd  inineotive  agtiiiBt  this  goyenunent;  againrt 
Tabob  of  AvQoi  and  his  miniBten;  against  the  oommander-in- 
of  all  the  fcroes  in  India;  against  the  commander-in-ehief 
I  najeaty's  fleet;  against  your  own  provincial  oommander-in« 
;  and  again,  against  this  government"  It  was  obsenredi 
the  eflbrts  of  the  presidency,  when  they  had  the  entire 
l^ement  of  the  war  and  the  most  liberal  snpplies,  had  been 
ether  nnavailing  for  the  delivery  of  the  Camatic  Sir  Eyre 
I  was  accordingly  sent  to  resume  the  command,  with  nearly 
«ne  nnlimited  powers  as  before,  to  which  Lord  Macartney 
decidedly  objected.  But  the  gallant  general,  overcome  by 
aidships  of  the  voyage,  soffisred  a  renewal  of  some  former 
se,  and  expired  on  the  26th  April  1788,  two  days  after 
ling  Madras,  and  about  four  months  after  the  decease  of  the 
\  Indian  prince  whose  career  he  had  checked. 
le  war  in  the  Camatic  had  now  assumed  an  aspect  fovourable 
id  expectation.  Tippoo,  from  causes  which  we  shall  pre- 
Y  notice,  considering  the  west  of  India  as  having  become  the 
ipal  theatre  of  hostilities,  withdrew  bis  troops  from  the 
sr  place,  in  order  that  he  might  act  in  the  latter  with  more 
.  In  consequence  of  his  departure  it  was  determined  to 
k  Cuddalore,  where  the  French  had  now  concentrated  their 
strength.  As  this  place  was  receiving  continual  reinforce- 
s,  it  was  desirable  to  proceed  speedily  to  its  investment;  but 
Madras  government  lodged  heavy  complaints  of  the  tardy 
ress  made  by  General  Stuart,  who  performed  only  a  daily 
ih  of  three  miles,  and  thus  required  forty  days,  instead  of  the 
I  period  of  twelve,  to  reach  his  destination.  He  was  censured 
for  immediately  calling  Colonel  FuUerton  from  Tanjore,  an 
dient  which  was  understood  to  be  reserved  for  a  case  of  urgent 
mty.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  that  with 
f  reinforcement  which  could  be  obtained,  the  task  was  beyond 
itrength.  Bussy,  the  French  commander,  had  under  him  a 
erous  and  brave  army,  with  a  considerable  body  of  native 
pe.    In  an  attack,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  June,  the 
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English  gained  indeed  the  contested  position,  but  with  the  loss  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  The  garrison  was  afterwards  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss  in  a  midnight  sally;*  yet  Suffirein, 
the  French  admiral,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  sea,  and 
landed  no  fewer  than  2400  men,  the  enemy  acquired  a  decided 
superiority,  and  prepared  for  an  enterprise  which  threatened  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  British.  Stuart,  irritated  and 
disgusted,  and  considering  himself  abandoned  by  the  government 
at  Madras,  had  recklessly  determined  to  expose  his  foUow^^  to 
whatever  hazard  the  course  of  things  might  present.  At  this 
critical  moment,  however,  tidings  arrived  that  peace  was  condnded 
between  the  two  nations.  Bussy  soon  after  suspended  offensive 
operations,  and  even  sent  orders  to  his  countrymen  to  withdraw 
from  the  service  of  Tippoo,  offering  likewise  his  mediation  betweea 
the  two  belligerent  parties;  but,  though  some  advances  were 
made,  they  were  not  productive  of  any  immediate  result. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  proceedings  on  the 
western  coast,  which  were  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  After 
Tippoo  had  retired  so  hastily  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
the  English  became  again  decidedly  superior;  having  obtained  a 
very  considerable  reinforcement  under  General  Mathews,  who 
assumed  the  command.  That  officer  received  from  the  presidency 
of  Bombay  positive  orders  to  commence  operations,  and  push  for- 
ward without  delay,  by  the  most  direct  road,  against  the  important 
city  of  Bednore.  Instructions  thus  peremptory,  issued  by  a  civil 
government  placed  at  so  great  a  distance,  were  manifestly  inex- 
pedient. Mathews  wrote,  remonstrating  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  danger  of  the  course  thus  prescribed,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  depriving  him  of  discretionary  power;  and  yet,  though 
there  must  be  always  some  measure  of  discretion  implied  in  such 
circumstances,  he  proceeded  precipitately  to  carry  his  orders  into 
effect.  He  landed  his  troops  at  the  point  of  the  coast  nearest  to 
Bednore,  and  began  to  scale  the  steepest  part  of  the  Ghauts, 

*  Bernadotte,  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  action,  and  treated  by 
General  Wangenhein  with  a  humanity  which  he  afterwards  cordially  acknowledged. 
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rdless  of  several  detachments  of  the  enemy  which  were  hover- 
>n  his  flank  and  rear.  He  experienced  a  degree  of  success 
h  there  was  little  room  to  anticipate ;  everything  gave  way 
re  him,  and  Bednore  itself  surrendered  without  a  blow.  He  is 
osed  to  have  found  in  that  city  a  treasure  exceeding  £800,000, 
was  accused  of  appropriating  to  himself  a  considerable  por- 
of  it;  but,  from  the  events  which  followed,  this  charge  could 
r  be  fully  investigated.  It  would  appear  from  Colonel  Wilks, 
treason,  unknown  to  the  general,  had  afforded  the  means  of 
triumph.     Sheik  Ayd^,  the  governor,  had  been  raised  to  a 

command  by  Hyder,  who  was  accustomed  to  reproach  Tippoo 

the  superior  qualities  of  this  slave  as  contrasted  with  his  own. 
36  the  prince  conceived  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  the 
irite,  who,  soon  after  the  late  monarch's  decease,  intercepted 
ler  from  the  new  sultan  ordering  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
er  this  impulse,  he  hastened  to  the  citadel,  and  effected  its 
-ery  to  the  English.  He  did  not,  however,  join  in  active 
are  against  his  cruel  master,  but  contented  himself  on  his 
oach  with  retiring  to  the  coast. 

Ippoo  was  greatly  annoyed  on  learning  the  fall  of  this  im- 
mt  place,  and  the  near  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  his 
al.  Mathews  was  soon  informed  that  successive  corps  were 
Ning  themselves  on  his  rear,  and  surrounding  him  with  a 
J  against  which  he  would  be  unable  to  cope.  He  had  by 
time  obtained  permission  from  the  Bombay  government  to  act 
rding  to  his  own  discretion ;  but  he  was  now  so  elated  by  his 

victory,  that  he  placed  blind  confidence  in  fortune,  and  even, 
rding  to  certain  statements,  believed  himself  aided  by  some 
matural  power.  Thus,  reposing  in  full  securit}'^,  he  allowed 
iommunications  with  the  sea  to  be  intercepted,  while  his  troops 
)  surrounded  by  Tippoo's  whole  force,  aided  by  the  science  of 
igny,  a  French  engineer.  The  garrison  were  driven  into  the 
lei,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
ipitulating,  though  on  favourable  terms,  receiving  a  promise 

they  should  be  safely  conducted  to  the  coast.     When  the 
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Indian  prince  obtained  admission  into  Bednore,  He  proceeded 
to  the  treasury;  but,  to  his  rage  and  dismay,  found  it  empty. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  search  the  persons  of  the  English 
officers,  on  which  unhappily  was  found  a  large  sum  both  in  money 
and  jewels,  considered  always  in  that  country  as  public  property. 
Upon  this  discovery  he  considered  himself  absolved  from  all  that 
he  had  stipulated;  the  prisoners  were  thrown  into  irons,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  most  rigorous  durance  in  the  different  fortresses  of 
Mysore. 

The  sultan  immediately  marching  down  to  the  low  district,  in- 
vested Mangalore,  which,  though  a  fortress  of  very  secondary 
strength,  was  defended  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  Colonel 
Campbell.     Having  stood  a  siege  of  fifty-six  days,  it  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England.     The  French  officers,  Co6- 
signy,  Lally,  and  Boudenot,  then  withdrew  with  their  troops  from 
the  army  of  Tippoo, — a  measure  viewed  with  great  indignation  by 
that  prince,  who  considered  them  as  united  to  him  in  a  personal 
alliance  during  the  war.     Indeed  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
they  escaped  the  effects  of  his  resentment.     Having  made  some 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  the  siege  alone,  he  at  length  agreed  to 
an  armistice,  which  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  coast  of  Mala- 
bar.    One  condition  was,  that  a  certain  supply  of  provisions,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  present  stock,  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
Mangalore   every  month.      But,    although   this   stipulation  was 
nominally  observed,  its  spirit  was  completely  violated,  the  food 
provided  being  so  deficient  in  quantity,  and   of  such  very  bad 
quality,   that   the   health   of  the   garrison   rapidly  sank;    while 
General  M^Leod,  with  an  exceedingly  ill-timed  scrupulosity,  de- 
clined taking  any  effective  means  for  introducing  proper  supplies. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Campbell,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
nearly  nine  months,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  so  over- 
powered by  the  fatigues  of  the  service,  that  he  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Meantime  in  the  south,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  SallivaOi 
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iTil  leodeniy  and  through  the  military  talents  of  Colonek 
:  and  Fnlicnrton,  very  important  advantages  were  gained. 
Caroor  and  Dindigol,  and  afterwards  Palgaat  and  Coimba- 
were  redneed.  The  last  of  the  above-named  officers  was  even 
uring  to  asoend  the  Ghants  and  march  upon  Seringapatam, 
;  he  was  ordered  to  stop^  and  directed  to  restore  all  his  reoent 
lests.  Tippoo  had  applied  for  two  English  oommissionors  to 
led  to  his  camp  and  treat  for  peace;  and,  with  a  ooortesy 
1  Colonel  Wilks  considers  blameable,  the  Madras  government 
leoeded  to  his  request  These  envoys,  however,  on  discover- 
lua  proceedings  with  regard  to  Mangalore,  sent  orders  to 
lion  to  sospend  the  process  of  restoration.  Bat  at  length  a 
f  was  concluded,  founded  on  the  basis  that  each  party  should 
i  his  former  possessions,  and  that  the  sultan  should  release 
of  his  prisoners  as  had  survived  the  erudties  with  which  they 
^een  treated. 
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CHAPTEB  XHL 
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Power  of  Tippoo— His  Penccntloii  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  People  of  Cootf^-CoD- 
federacy  against  him — His  Snccesses — Condnrion  of  Peace — Cruel  Treatment  of  the 
Natives  in  Calient— Attack  on  Travancore—Repnise— Final  Success— Arrival  and  Yien 
of  Marqms  Comwallis— He  resolves  to  make  war  npon  TIppoo— Treaty  with  the  Nlzaat— 
General  Medows  opens  the  Campaign— Reduction  of  Dindignl  and  Palgant— SoocesBftal 
Manoeuvres  of  Tippoo — He  lays  waste  the  Camatio— Comwallis  assumes  the  Conmiand— 
Advances  upon  Bangalore — Reduces  that  Fortress — ^Nizam's  Contingent — Advmee  1900 
Seringapatam— Engagement,  Distress,  and  Retreat  of  the  English— General  Abercromby^ 
Advance  and  Retreat — Junction  with  the  Mahrattas — ^Reduction  of  sereral  ffiB-4irts— 
Second  March  on  Seringapatam— Defeat  of  Tippoo— Overtures  from  him^-Terms  aoocfted 
— The  young  Princes  received  as  Hostages — ^Difficulties — Final  Conclusion— Genenl 
Results  of  the  War— Pacific  Policy  of  Sir  John  Shore— Arrival  of  Marquis  Wellesley— ffii 
System— Tippoo*s  Negotiation  with  the  French— British  Influence  establidked  at  tbe 
Court  of  the  Nizam— Negotiations  with  the  Sultan — ^Army  advances  against  him— H» 
attacks  the  Troops  from  Bombay— British  march  on  Seringapatam — Action  at  MalaviOy— 
Despondency  of  Tippoo — Siege  commenced— Its  Operations— Tippoo  attempts  to  oegoci- 
ate— His  Alarm— Storming  of  Seringapatam— Death  of  the  Sultan— ^Hia  Cliaracter-iAa» 
dotes— Disposal  of  the  Elingdom  of  Mysore. 

Tippoo,  after  having   concluded  this  treaty,  became    the  most 
prominent  personage  in  the  political  world  of  India.     Equal  pe^ 
haps  to  his  father  in  talents  and  ambition,  sometimes  even  dis- 
playing a  superior  military  genius,  he  was  yet,  as  already  ob- 
served, a  very  different  character.     The  former  always  proceeded 
in  a  direct  course  to  realize  his  schemes  of  interest  or  ambition, 
from  which  no  other  object  could  turn  him  aside ;  but  the  latter 
was  agitated  by  various  passions  and  caprices,  which  dis<|nalified 
him  from  pursuing  a  decided  line   of  policy.     Instead,  too,  of 
manifesting  the  indifference  of  Hyder  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
he  was  inspired  with  a  furious  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Islamism, 
which  prompted  to  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical  measures.  The 
issue  was,  that  he  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  empire  he 
inherited,  and  which  his  predecessor,  by  so  many  arts  and  crimes, 
had  raised  out  of  nothing. 

His  first  religious  persecution  was  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  coast  of  Canara,  who  had  been  converted  by  the 
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rtuguese.  In  this  case,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  some- 
at  plausible  pretext.  In  his  narrative  he  asserts,  probably  not 
^out  truth,  that  the  Europeans  had  originally  employed  violent 
tans  to  compel  the  natives  to  adopt  the  new  creed.  Having 
srefore  collected  60,000,  by  his  own  statement,  but,  according 
Wilks,  only  30,000,  he  forcibly  inflicted  on  them  the  rite  of 
comcision;  then  hurried  them  to  the  capital,  and  distributed 
sm  in  the  different  garrisons ;  a  barbarous  treatment,  by  which 
is  said  that  many  perished.  By  a  strange  inconsistency,  he 
jresented  it  as  the  highest  honour  to  be  thus  urged  to  the  pro- 
ision  of  the  Moslem  faith,  yet  made  it  the  punishment  of  rebel- 
n  and  contumacy.  The  rude  mountainous  territory  of  Coorg 
d  always  formed  a  reluctant  appendage  to  the  kingdom  of 
jTBore.  The  people  had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  with  the 
iglish  to  reassert  their  independence;  holding  their  conquerors 
equal  abhorrence  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  their  disre- 
rd  for  the  rights  of  landed  property.  As  they  now  presented 
5  aspect  of  a  formidable  resistance,  Tippoo  was  obliged  to 
irch  against  them  with  his  whole  force,  when  they  retreated 
o  the  depth  of  their  forests,  which  appeared  almost  inaccessible. 
iving,  however,  divided  his  whole  army  into  detachments, 
lich  formed  a  complete  circle  round  the  unhappy  fugitives,  and 
•sing  in  upon  them  as  huntsmen  do  in  pursuit  of  game,  he  at 
ig^h  penetrated  into  their  most  secret  haunts,  and  carried  off 
,000  victims  to  undergo  the  abhorred  penalties  of  circumcision 
d  captivity.  Elated  by  these  cruel  triumphs,  the  sultan  hesi- 
ied  not  to  assume  the  title  oipadsha^  which  our  historians  have 
t  very  accurately  translated  king.  It  was  hitherto  appropri- 
ed  exclusively  to  the  Great  Mogul,  whose  supremacy  had  till 
at  period  been  acknowledged  in  Mysore;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
mqueror  invest  himself  with  this  high  distinction,  than  public 
rayers  were  offered  for  him  instead  of  Shah  AUum. 
The  increasing  influence  and  lofty  pretensions  of  this  potentate 
aised  against  him,  in  1786,  a  confederacy  the  most  powerful 
luit  had  for  a  long  time  been  formed  in  Southern  India.     The 
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Mahrattas  had  repeatedly  shaken  to  its  foundation  the  throne  (^ 
Hyder;  and,  though  now  much  disunited,  they  were  still  the 
greatest  among  the  native  powers.  They  held  possession  of  the 
person  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Mogul,  and  had  no  rivals  for 
empire  except  in  the  Afghan  sovereigns.  With  the  nizam,  who 
ranked  second  in  strength  and  dignity,  they  formed  an  alliance, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  the  new  kingdom  in  the 
south,  and  the  division  between  them  of  all  its  possessions.  So 
confident  were  the  Mahrattas  of  a  triumphant  issue,  that  they  did 
not  even  call  in  their  own  contingents,  and  declined  courting  the 
aid  of  the  English,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  share  with  them 
the  expected  spoil.  The  confederates  advanced  towards  the  Toom- 
buddra,  the  chief  barrier  between  their  dominions  and  those  of 
Tippoo;  they  besieged  and  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Badamee; 
and  their  cavalry  spread  themselves  over  the  country.  The  sultan 
did  not  attempt  directly  to  oppose  this  invading  force ;  but  by  a 
circuitous  movement  came  rapidly  upon  Adonie,  the  principaL 
fortress  of  the  nizam  south  of  the  river  just  named,  and  considered 
by  this  ruler  so  strong,  that  he  had  formed  in  it  a  sort  of  royal 
establishment,  which  included  the  harems  of  his  brother  and 
nephew.  The  son  of  Hyder  pushed  the  siege  with  his  characta> 
istic  impetuosity;  but  having  prematurely  attempted  to  storm  a 
breach,  found  it  so  bravely  defended  by  its  commander,  that  he 
sustained  a  complete  repulse.  The  confederate  armies  were  thus 
enabled  to  come  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  But  it 
was  now  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  Toombuddra  under- 
goes its  periodical  inundation,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
allies  to  have  the  whole  of  their  armies,  their  materials,  and 
supplies,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  of  that  river.  To 
transport  so  many  men  and  so  much  baggage  to  the  southern 
bank,  in  the  face  of  an  active  enemy,  appeared  too  hazardous; 
they  therefore  recrossed  to  the  northern  side,  leaving  Tippoo's 
dominions  secure  during  the  period  of  the  monsoon.  They  were 
even  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Adonie,  after  hastily 
withdrawing  its  distinguished  inmates;  and  the  victor  on  entering' 
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and  numeroas  apartments  still  fitted  up  with  all  the  splendour 
'  a  royal  palace. 

The  sultan  had  now  just  ground  to  boast  of  his  success ;  yet  he 
imed  at  extending  it  still  farther.  He  caused  a  great  quantity 
[  timber  to  be  felled  in  the  forests  of  Bednore,  and  floated  down 
18  swollen  stream,  where  it  was  converted  into  rafts  and  basket- 
mUs  for  conveying  his  forces  across.  All  his  officers  dissuaded 
im  from  the  daring  scheme  of  carrying  beyond  this  river  offen- 
ve  operations  against  such  powerful  armies.  He  rejected  every 
■goment,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  had  actually  transported 
le  whole  of  his  troops  to  the  other  side.  The  confederates,  who 
mid  not  be  made  to  believe  in  any  such  attempt,  had  neglected 
1  precautions  against  it;  and  their  indecisive  movements  soon 
towed  how  completely  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  After  re- 
sated  marches  and  countermarches,  Tippoo,  with  his  whole  force 
.  four  divisions,  made  a  midnight  attack  upon  their  camp, 
hrough  a  want  of  co-operation  between  these  detachments,  the 
idertaking  did  not  completely  succeed;  yet  the  enemy  were 
lereby  compelled  to  quit  their  position,  and  when  they  afterwards 
i;empted  to  regain  it,  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
eneral  issue  of  the  day  was  such  as  induced  them  to  retreat, 
bandoning  to  the  conqueror  the  important  city  and  district  of 
avanoor.  Soon  after,  overtures  were  made  for  a  treaty,  which 
as  concluded  on  the  condition  that  the  sultan  should  acknow- 
idge  the  tribute  stipulated  by  Hyder;  amounting  still,  after  some 
beral  deductions,  to  forty-five  lacks  of  rupees,  thirty  of  which 
'ere  actually  paid.  He  restored  also  Adonie  and  the  other  towns 
iken  during  the  war,  and  was  in  return  recognised  as  sovereign 
f  nearly  all  India  south  of  the  river  Toombuddra. 

By  this  successful  contest  against  such  a  powerful  confederacy, 
Hppoo  had  earned  perhaps  the  greatest  military  name  in  Hin- 
ostan ;  having  displayed  even  prudence  and  moderation  in  the 
erms  on  which  he  concluded  peace.  He  now  considered  himself 
he  undisputed  ruler  of  the  south,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate  the 
Mohammedan  faith  by  violence  of  every  description.     His  first 
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movement  was  to  descend  the  GhantSj  into  the  territoiy  of  Calient 
or  Malabar  Proper,  which,  by  a  hard- won  conquest,  Hydw  had 
annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Mysore.  Here  he  found  a  race 
inspired  with  such  deadly  enmity  to  his  favourite  creed,  that  if  a 
Mussulman  touched  the  outer  wall  of  a  house,  they  thomght  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes.  Their  religious  professioii, 
indeed,  derived  little  honour  from  their  moral  oonduot,  sinee  ew- 
tom  among  the  Nairs,  or  natives  of  high  rank,  sanctioned  a  mode 
of  living  so  extremely  dissolute,  that  Tippoo  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  told  them,  that  ^'  they  were  all  bom  in  adalteiy,  luid 
were  more  shameless  in  their  connexions  than  the  beasta  ol  the 
field."  But  notwithstanding  these  habits,  they  possessed  the 
utmost  bravery,  and  were  prepared  to  make  the  most  detemunsd 
resistance  to  the  resolution  entertained  by  the  sultan  of  compeUiag 
them  to  imdergo  circumcision  and  eat  beef.  Even  when  yanqindMd 
they  submitted  to  both  conditions  with  extreme  reloctanee,  aid 
many  sought  refuge  in  the  heart  of  forests,  or  in  the  sunoandu^ 
mountains,  till  at  length  the  whole  were  either  dreumeiaed  or 
driven  from  their  fields  and  homes.  The  victor  then  oommenoed 
a  war  against  the  religious  edifices.  He  publicly  boasted  that  he 
had  rased  to  the  ground  eight  thousand  temples,  with  their  rooA 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  after  digging  up  the  treasures  boried 
at  the  feet  of  the  idols;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this 
instance  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  own  enormities.  At  lei^ih 
he  became  so  elated  with  these  exploits,  that  he  appears  to  have 
considered  himself  as  really  endued  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Mohammed  himself  Being  strongly 
advised  by  his  counsellors  not  to  attempt  passing  the  Ghanfti 
during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  he  replied,  that  ^'  he  would 
order  the  clouds  to  cease  discharging  their  waters  until  he  should 
have  passed."  But  he  had  soon  to  encounter  a  mortal  foe,  against 
whom  neither  his  earthly  nor  his  celestial  powers  were  foand  ta 
avaiL 

The  little  kingdom  of  Travancore,  forming  the  westera  pairt  af 
the  most  southerly  extremity  of  India,  amid  the  revolotioBa  whiak 
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shook  the  greater  states  in  its  vicinity,  had  hitherto  succeeded  in 
maintaining  independence  and  neutrality.  It  was  protected  not 
only  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  extending  as  far  as  Cape  Como- 
rin,  but  by  the  more  imperfect  defence  of  a  wall  and  ditch  covering 
its  whole  frontier.  Tippoo,  however,  had  fixed  his  eyes  with 
intense  eagerness  on  the  conquest  of  a  territory  which  lay  as  it 
were  enclosed  within  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  would  complete 
their  circuit.  He  fabricated  several  grounds  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  territory  of  Cochin,  which  had  now  been  reduced  under  com- 
l^ete  vassalage  to  Mysore,  happened  so  to  intersect  that  of  Tra- 
Tancore,  that  the  wall  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  one  surrounded 
some  portions  of  the  other ;  and  Tippoo  could  complain  that  his 
passage  to  a  certain  part  of  his  dominions  was  obstructed  by  this 
harrier.  The  Rajah  of  Travancore,  again,  with  the  view  of 
seenring  his  frontier,  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch  the  forts  of 
Cnnganore  and  Ayacotta,  which  the  latter  had  long  ago  conquered 
from  the  Portuguese.  This  measure  was  deeply  resented  by 
Tippoo,  who  remarked  that  these  forts  stood  within  his  territories, 
and  alleged,  though  seemingly  without  reason,  that  the  Dutch  had 
owned  his  superiority,  and  paid  a  rent  for  the  land.  Lastly,  the 
refugee  Nairs,  fleeing  from  his  persecution,  had  found  a  friendly 
reception  in  Travancore.  On  these,  or  any  other  grounds,  the 
sultan  would  not  have  been  slow  to  execute  his  purpose,  had  it 
not  been  checked  by  a  defensive  alliance  formed  during  the  last 
war  between  the  rajah  and  the  English.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  afford  explanations  to  the  government  at  Madras,  who 
appear  to  have  felt  the  strongest  disposition  to  preserve  pacific 
relations  with  Mysore.  They  professed  themselves  ready  to  listen 
to  all  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint,  and  proposed  sending  two 
commissioners  who  might  examine  and  adjust  the  several  matters 
in  dispute.  This  did  not  harmonize  with  the  design  of  Tippoo, 
who  hastened  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  weak  barrier  of 
the  Travancore  lines.  The  extent  of  such  a  fortification  neces- 
sarily rendered  it  inefficient;  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber 1789,  while  a  numerous  body,  comprising  apparently  the 
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whole  anny,  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  principal  gate,  oocopifid 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  the  snltan  himself  with  upwards 
of  14,000  men,  the  flower  of  his  troops,  had  efifecied  his  entmee 
at  an  nngnarded  point  on  the  right  flank.     He  then  poshed  along 
the  interior  of  the  rampart  to  reach  the  nearest  gate  and  open  ft 
to  his  soldiers.     For  some  time  his  progress  was  almost  unre- 
sisted ;   the  inhabitants  retreated  from  one  tower  to  anotber; 
though,  as  reinforcements  arrived,  they  began  to  make  a  mors 
vigorous  stand.     They  maintained  their  defence  particularly  in  i 
large  square  building  that  served  the  joint  purpose  of  a  magSEme 
and  barrack ;  and  here  Tippoo,  seeing  his  first  division  con8ide^ 
ably  diminished  by  successive  contests,  ordered  it  to  be  strength- 
ened by  a  fresh  corps.     This  operation  being  ill  nnderstood,  mt 
imperfectly  executed ;  and,  as  the  troops  were  advancing  in  some 
disorder,  a  party  of  twenty  Travancoreans,  from  under  a  cIo« 
cover,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  their  flank.   The  commanding-oflto 
fell,  upon  which  the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion.    The  mass  of  fugitives  drove  before  them  a  detachment 
which  was  advancing  to  their  support,  and  who  again  impelled 
those  behind.     Many  of  the  men  thrown  down  were  trampled  to 
death,  and  the  ditch  was  filled  with  heaps  of  bodies.     The  snltan 
himself  was  borne  along  by  the  torrent,  and  some  servants  with 
difficulty  conveyed  him  over  the  ditch,  after  he  had  twice  Men, 
and  suffered  such  contusions  as  occasioned  a  lameness  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered.    His  palanquin,  the  bearers  of  which 
had  been  killed  in  the  crowd,  was  left  behind ;  and  his  seals,  rings, 
and  other  ornaments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Hasten* 
ing  forward,  at  one  time  on  foot,  at  another  in  a  small  carrisge^ 
he  arrived  at  his  camp  in  the  most  miserable  plight,  after  losing 
2000  of  his  men.     So  precarious  is  the  fortune  with  which  wir, 
and  especially  barbarous  war,  is  often  attended ! 

It  may  be  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  rage  and  buni- 
liation  of  Tippoo  at  seeing  his  fine  army  thus  completely  repulsed 
by  a  despised  foe ;  and  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  leare 
the  encampment  till  he  had  retrieved  and  avenged  the  disaster. 
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All  his  detachments  were  called  in,  his  heavy  cannon  was  brought 
down  from  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore ;  and  though  more  than 
three  months  were  employed  in  these  preparations,  he  succeeded 
completely  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  British,  and  in  per- 
snading  them  that  he  was  still  desirous  of  maintaining  amicable 
relations.     At  length,  his  arrangements  being  completed,  about 
the  beginning  of  April  1790,  he  opened  regular  batteries  against 
this  contemptible  wall,  and  soon  made  a  breach  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.     The  troops  of  Travancore,  thus 
exposed  in  the  open  field,  fied  with  little  resistance,  and  Tippoo 
soon  saw  the  whole  country  lying  defenceless  before  him.     Im- 
mediately after  he  laid  siege  to  Cranganore,  near  which,  on  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Yipeen,  the  English  had  a  small  force 
stationed  to  assist  the  rajah.     These  were  reinforced  by  three 
battalions  under  Colonel  Hartley,  who,  on  finding  that  he  could 
not  undertake  offensive  operations,  withdrew  the  native  garrison 
from  the  place,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position,  in  which  the 
enemy  did  not  attempt  to  molest  him.   The  Mysorean  commander 
now  overran  a  great  part  of  the  conquered  territory,  committing 
his  usual  devastations,  and  carrying  great  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants into  captivity.     Many,  however,  retired  to  their  southern 
fastnesses,  where  they  could  with  difl&culty  be  pursued ;  and  the 
season  becoming  unfavourable,  Tippoo,  who  was  also  alarmed  by 
the  movements  of  our  countrymen,  returned  to  Seringapatam, 
after  having  levelled  to  the  ground  the  wall  which  had  proved  so 
unexpectedly  formidable. 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  arrived  in  1786  as  governor- 
general,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  complete  reform  in  the  system  of 
Indian  policy ;  and  to  avoid  by  every  possible  means  war  with 
the  native  powers  was  one  of  his  leading  instructions.  He  began, 
accordingly,  by  proclaiming,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  censured 
as  too  full  and  undisguised,  the  resolution  to  engage  in  no  hosti- 
lities not  strictly  defensive.  Yet  his  views  very  early  underwent 
a  change ;  and  he  then  considered  it  necessary,  or  at  least  highly 
expedient,  to  enter  upon  an  extendexi  warfare  with  the  view  of 
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humbling  completely  the  power  of  Mysore.  It  seems  difficult  to 
discover  any  good  ground  for  altering  his  determinatioii  so  entirdy. 
Tippoo  had  no  doubt  shown  himself  very  formidable ;  yel  then 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend,  while  the  whole  of  Central  India  wn 
united  by  the  allianoe  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahnttai 
that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  actually  endangered ;  on  Ae 
contrary,  it  was  likely  to  be  in  greater  peril  from  the  downfrl  of 
one  of  these  parties,  and  the  immoderate  aggprandisement  of  the 
others.  The  new  governor-general,  in  adopting  this  policy,  wu 
greatly  influenced,  we  suspect,  by  the  restless  and  violent  dispo- 
sition of  the  sultan,  and  by  an  abhorrence  of  the  cruel  perseeatau 
which  he  continued  to  inflict  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  MaUto 
coast 

The  views  of  the  marquis  were  soon  developed  by  a  tmkf 
formed  with  the  nizam.  He  had  been  instructed  to  take  tbe 
earliest  opportunity  of  demanding  from  this  prince  the  oesswa  of 
Guntoor,  one  of  the  Northern  Circars,  considered  neeessarjftr 
completing  the  circuit  of  that  important  territory.  This  dn 
was  founded  on  the  agreement  of  1768,  originally  concluded  with 
a  view  to  offensive  war  against  Hyder,  and  to  a  partition  of  his 
dominions.  The  pretension  was  somewhat  exorbitant,  oonsiderins 
that  the  treaty  had  been  repeatedly  broken ;  that  war  had  sinee 
been  waged  between  the  two  parties ;  and  that  peace  was  twiee 
contracted  with  l^lysore  without  any  regard  to  its  stipulatioitfi 
A  military  force,  however,  was  despatched  to  support  the  cWa, 
which  the  nizam  showed  a  very  remarkable  and  nnexpeetri 
facility  in  granting.  Hatred  and  fear  of  Tippoo  had  at  this  time 
overcome  all  other  considerations,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  exe- 
cute the  conditions  of  the  treaty  relative  to  Guntoor,  provided  ill 
the  others,  including  extensive  cessions  promised  to  him  from  the 
expected  spoil  of  his  enemy,  were  also  inserted.  The  governor 
general  could  not  grant  this  to  the  full  extent,  but  he  acceded  to 
the  proposal  in  case  future  circumstances  should  admit  of  its  fill- 
filment.  At  the  same  time,  agreeably  to  treaty,  a  subsidiuy 
force  was  to  be  sent  to  the  nizam,  and  securities  were  introdoceJ 
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that  it  Bhonld  not  be  employed  against  certain  other  powers.    No 
moh  saying  chose  being  added  in  reference  to  the  sultan,  the 
negotiation  with  respect  to  him  bore  altogether  a  hostile  character. 
While  actuated  by  these  dispositions,  Lord  Comwallis  was 
psobably  gratified  upon  hearing  that  Tippoo,  by  his  attack  on  the 
rrarancore  wall,  had  afforded  a  regular  ground  on  which  to  de- 
clare war.     He  made  a  most  indignant  reply  to  the  presidency  at 
ICadrae,  who,  expressing  their  opinion  that  this  prince  still  desired 
peacO)  were  themselves  entering  into  treaty,  and  making  no  pre- 
paration for  hostilities.     In  fact,  the  Travancore  affair,  though  it 
oalled  for  attention,  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed  so  closely  on 
aiiy  British  interest  that  an  attempt  might  not  have  been  made  to 
adjust  it  by  pacific  arrangements.     The  marquis,  however,  an- 
sonaoed  that  it  ought  to  have  been  considered,  and  must  still  be 
▼lewed,  as  at  once  placing  the  two  powers  in  a  state  of  enmity. 
He  had  determined  to  repair  to  Madras  and  take  the  command  in 
person,  but  relinquished  this  intention  on  learning  the  arrival  of 
General  Medows,  in  whose  vigour  and  capacity  he  placed  the 
utmost  confidence.     At  the  same  time,  he  hastened  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  nizam  and  the  Mahratta  government,  who 
each  engaged  to  employ  their  whole  force  against  the  sultan  ;  in 
return  for  which,  upon  the  success  of  the  war,  all  their  claims 
upon  the  territory  of  Mysore  were  to  be  granted  in  their  fullest 
extent.     The  former  pressed  earnestly  for  a  guarantee  that,  while 
his  troops  were  absent  on  the  projected  expedition,  his  country 
should  not  be  pillaged  by  his  warlike  allies ;  but,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  danger,  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  ungracious,  in  a  public  document,  to  have  supposed 
that  great  power  capable  of  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  decency. 
The  governor-general,  however,  gave  private  assurances  of  protec- 
tion, with  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  Indian  prince  to  be  satisfied. 
Tippoo  seems  not  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  prompt  move- 
ment of  the  English.     In  June  1790,  they  commenced  the  cam- 
pEugn  on  the  boldest  system  of  offensive  warfare  ;  their  aim  being 
nothing  less  than  by  the  most  direct  route  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
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from  the  south,  and  advance  upon  Seringapatam.     This  march 
had  already  been  projected  and  considered  practicable  by  Colonel 
Fullerton  at  the  termination  of  the  last  war.    As  compared  with 
the  northern  road  through  the  frontier-district  of  the  Baramahl, 
it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  remote  from  Madras,  and 
consequently  from  all  military  supplies  and  stores;  but  it  led 
through  a  country  more  abundant  in  forage  and  provisions,  and 
avoided  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  powerful  fortress  of  Banga- 
lore.    It  was  necessary,  however,  to  begin  by  reducing  the  strong 
places  possessed  by  the  sultan  in  the  low  country;  and  General 
Medows,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Coimbatoor,  employed  in  tins 
service  Colonel  Stuart,  who  had  acquired  much  experience  in 
Southern  India.     The  most  important  of  these  fortresses,  and  that 
which  was  considered  the  main  bulwark  of  Mysore  in  this  quarter, 
was  Palgaut,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Coimbatoor.      Stuart 
immediately  marched  against  it,  but  had  on  his  way  to  enooonter 
an  unexpected  obstacle.     At  this   season  the  monsoon,  whioh 
deluges  the  coast  of  Malabar,  conveys  only  cooling  and  refreshing 
showers  to  the  interior  and  eastern  districts;  but,  in  advaooing 
westward,  he  met  its  full  force,  which  rendered  the  country  wholly 
unfit  for  military  operations.     After  giving  a  formal  summons  to 
Palgaut,  he  returned,  and  was  then  despatched  to  Dindigul,  more 
than  100  miles  distant  in  the  south-east.     Having  formed  a  t&j 
inadequate  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  place,  he  had  carried  only 
a  small  stock  of  ammunition,  which  was  found  nearly  exhansted 
after  effecting  only  a  very  imperfect  breach.     No  alternative  was 
left  but  an  attempt  to  storm  it,  in  which  he  was  repulsed.     The 
enemy,  however,  were  so  struck  by  the  spirit  with  which  the 
assault  was  conducted,  and  so  ignorant  of  the  deficiency  uider 
which  he  laboured,  that  they  sent  proposals  of  surrender,  on  tenns 
which  he  was  too  wise  not  to  accept. 

By  the  time  he  returned  from  Dindigul,  the  season  admitted  of 
his  again  proceeding  against  Palgaut.  Here  he  had  been  eqnallj 
misinformed,  though  to  quite  a  different  effect,  having  been  led  to 
expect  a  very  formidable  resistance.     He  accordingly  employed 
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great  efiforts  in  sending  forward  a  considerable  train  of  artillery^ 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  September,  two  batteries  having 
been  opened,  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  speedily  silenced,  and 
before  night  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  curtain.  The  garrison 
soon  made  offers  of  submission,  asking  scarcely  any  conditions 
esccept  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  Nairs 
in  the  British  service,  who  were  ready  to  vent  on  all  that  be- 
longed to  Tippoo  their  deepest  resentment  for  his  barbarous  perse- 


While  Colonel  Stuart  was  thus  employed,  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  by  the  army  towards  the  high  land  of  Mysore. 
A  chain  of  posts  along  the  rivers  Cauvery  and  Bahvany,  namely, 
Caroor,  Eroad,  Sattimungul,  had  been  successively  reduced;  and 
the  last  of  these,  commanding  the  important  pass  of  Gujelhutty, 
which  opened  the  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Floyd  with  a  force  of  2000  men.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  different  corps  were  very  ill  connected  together ;  for 
General  Medows  at  Coimbatoor  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
division  of  Floyd,  and  thirty  from  that  of  Stuart.  The  second  of 
these  officers  pointed  out  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  that  the  enemy  was  collecting  a  great 
force  to  attack  him ;  but  the  commander  paid  no  attention  to  this 
warning,  and  ordered  the  detachment  to  continue  in  its  present 
position.  The  Mysore  cavalry,  under  Seyed  Saheb,  had  indeed, 
in  their  attack,  been  very  easily  repulsed,  and  even  compelled  to 
retire  behind  the  Ghauts;  still,  this  failure  of  the  advanced  guard 
under  a  pusillanimous  chief  afforded  no  ground  to  judge  of  what 
might  be  expected  when  the  whole  force  under  the  sultan  himself 
should  be  brought  into  action.  Early  in  September  his  horsemen 
were  seen  in  large  bodies  descending  the  Ghauts ;  and  as,  when 
crossing  the  Bahvany  at  different  points,  they  endeavoured  to 
surround  the  handful  of  English  and  sepoys,  the  latter  soon  felt 
themselves  in  a  very  critical  situation.  They  nevertheless  made 
a  gallant  defence,  and  the  enemy,  having  entangled  their  columns 
in  the  thick  enclosures  which  surrounded  the  British  position, 
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were  charged  very  effectually  with  the  bayonet,  and  several  tN|!ia- 
drons  entirely  cut  off.     The  Mysoreans,  however,  still  advaneed 
with  increasing  numbers,  and  opened  a  battery,  which  did  great 
execution  among  the  native  soldiers;  yet  these  mercenaries  stood 
their  ground  with  great  bravery,  saying, — "  We  have  eaten  the 
Company's  salt;  our  lives  are  at  their  disposal."     They  aooord- 
ingly  maintained  their  position,  and  Tippoo  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  during  the  night  to  the  distance  of  several  miles:  but 
the  casualties  had  been  so  very  severe,  and  the  post  proved  so 
untenable,  that   Colonel  Floyd  considered  it  necessaiy  in  the 
morning  to  commence  his  retreat,  leaving  on  the  field  ihree  dis- 
mounted guns.     The  sultan,  at  the  same  time,  having  Biustertd 
his  forces,  began  the  pursuit  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  anel 
after  mid-day  overtook  the  English  as  they  retired  in  smgte 
column.     The  latter,  repeatedly  obliged  to  halt  and  form  in  ortlff 
of  battle,  repulsed  several  charges ;  yet,  as  soon  as  they  reBomri 
their  march,  the  Indians  hovered  round  them  on  all  sides.    TIHHJ 
were  compelled  to  abandon  three  additional  guns,  and  their  sitB- 
ation  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical,  when  some  oavalrf 
being   seen  on  the  road  from  Coimbatoor,  the  cry  arose  that 
General  Medows  was  coming  to  their  aid.     This  report,  being 
favoured  by  the  commander,  was  echoed  with  such  confidence 
through  the  ranks,  that  though  Tippoo  had  good  information  as  to 
the  real  fact,  he  was  deceived,  and  withdrew  his  cavalry.   Oolonel 
Floyd  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  retreat  towards  the  main 
army,  which  had  already  marched  to  meet  him,  but  by  a  wrong 
road;  so  that  the  two  divisions  found  much  difficulty,  andsufiisred 
many  hardships,  before  they  could  rejoin  each  other. 

The  English,  in  the  course  of  these  untoward  events,  had  lost 
above  400  in  killed  and  wounded;  their  plans  for  the  campaign 
had  been  deranged ;  the  stores  and  magazines  formed  on  the  pro- 
posed line  of  march  lay  open  to  the  enemy,  and  were  therefore  to 
be  removed  with  all  speed.  General  Medows,  notwithstanding, 
resumed  offensive  operations,  and  had  nearly  come  in  contact  with 
the  army  of  the  sultan ;  but  this  ruler,  by  a  series  of  manosuvrei^ 
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Bded  both  him  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  then  stationed  in  Baramahl, 
td  by  a  rapid  march  descended  into  the  Coromandel  territory, 
fter  menacing  Trichinopoly,  he  turned  northwards,  and  swept 
e  Camatio  with  nearly  as  little  opposition  as  was  experiencpd  by 
•  fiither  during  his  first  triumphant  campaign.  At  Thiagar, 
deed,  he  was  repulsed  by  his  old  friend  Captain  Flint,  whom  he 
kd  learned  to  know  at  Wandewash ;  but  scarcely  any  other  place 
ide  even  a  show  of  resistance.  He  began  by  burning  and 
rtroying  everything  in  his  way;  but  soon  considered  that  it 
mid  be  more  profitable  to  levy  contributions,  and  thereby  to 
[denish  his  somewhat  exhausted  treasuiy.  On  approaching 
Midicherry,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
rench,  which  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  pacific  disposition  of 
mis  the  Sixteenth. 

General  Medows  in  the  field  displayed  courage  and  talent ;  but 
!  had  not  shown  himself  equal  to  the  intricate  operations  of  an 
idian  campaign.  Lord  Comwallis,  therefore,  determined  to 
some  his  original  design  of  directing  in  person  the  course  of  the 
ir;  and  having  arrived  at  Madras,  on  the  29th  January  1791, 
\  took  the  command.  He  brought  considerable  reinforcements ; 
(d  having  ordered  Medows  to  join  him,  resolved  without  hesita- 
m  to  carry  hostilities  into  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  In 
nghing  the  advantages  of  the  two  lines  of  operation,  the  north 
td  the  south,  by  which  he  could  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
ysore,  he  preferred  the  former.  Probably  the  failure  of  the 
te  campaign  a  good  deal  influenced  his  choice ;  he  reflected  also 
i  the  distance  to  which  his  military  movements  would  in  the 
her  case  be  withdrawn  from  their  point  of  support  at  Madras, 
id  therefore  decided  upon  braving  all  the  difficulties  presented 
f  the  fortress  of  Bangalore,  and  the  bleak  region  in  which  it  is 
tuated. 

On  the  5th  February  the  governor- general  began  his  march, 
od  on  the  11th  passed  through  Vellore  towards  Amboor,  as  if 
e  had  meant  to  ascend  the  mountains  by  some  one  of  the  passes 
irectly  opposite  to  Madras.     Tippoo,  meantime,  was  lingering 
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near  Pondicherry,  in  hopes  of  conclading  his  French  negotiation, 
and  being  thereby  reinforced  by  six  thoosand  troops.  He  tmstedt 
too,  that  with  his  light  cavalry  he  might  reach  the  passes  towaiA 
which  the  English  were  advancing,  in  time  to  place  himself  ii 
their  Tront.  Cornwallis,  however,  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  ri^ 
and  by  a  circuitous  march  of  four  days  attained  the  pass  of  Moog^ 
lee,  where  he  found  neither  fear  nor  preparation  on  the  put  d 
the  enemy.  In  a  similar  period  he  entered  without 
the  high  plain  of  Mysore,  and  was  now  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
tan's  country.  This  able  movement,  with  which  the  coi 
in-chief  opened  his  career,  struck  his  antagonist  with  constemitioo, 
and  inspired  the  most  favourable  anticipations  as  to  the 
in  which  the  campaign  would  be  conducted. 

Tippoo,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  hastened  to  the 
of  his  dominions ;  but  he  acted  on  no  distinct  or  effective  ^hA 
He  lost  much  valuable  time  in  superintending  personally  Ab 
removal  of  his  harem  from  Bangalore;  and,  notwithstandiig 
several  attempts  to  harass  the  British,  scarcely  opposed  n 
obstacle  to  their  taking  ground  before  that  stronghold,  which  thej 
did  on  the  5th  March.  The  siege  was  immediately  begun  widi 
the  utmost  vigour,  yet  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  fortna 
was  too  extensive  to  be  invested ;  operations  were  therefore  carried 
on  solely  by  breach  and  battery ;  the  garrison  received  all  tke 
reinforcements  and  supplies  of  whiph  they  stood  in  need;  wink 
the  sultan,  with  the  whole  of  his  brave  and  active  army,  well 
skilled  in  desultory  warfare,  hovered  round,  making  oontiind 
efforts  to  support  the  besieged,  and  to  annoy  their  assailants.  Tet 
the  only  serious  disaster  which  the  latter  experienced  was  ooei- 
sioned  by  the  too  forward  valour  of  Colonel  Floyd,  when  despatcbed 
with  the  cavalry  to  cover  a  reconnoisance.  Being  about  to  retiw^ 
he  saw  the  enemy's  rear  in  a  position  exposed  to  an  advantageov 
attack,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  He  pushed  on,  and 
though  soon  entangled  in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  diwe 
successive  detachments  before  him,  when  suddenly  a  musket-ball 
entered  his  cheek,  passed  through  both  jaws,  and  he  fell  dowa 
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enily  daad.  The  taoond  in  oommand  being  in  the  ezirane 
liere  wae  no  one  to  give  orders  or  enoonrage  the  troops  at 
oriticftl  moment  Hmj  began  a  retreat,  whieh,  as  the  dif- 
fc  corps  of  the  enemy  rallied,  and  a  cross-fire  was  opened  from 
KTt,  was  soon  changed  into  a  eonfbsed  flight  Theorerthrow 
t  have  been  Toiy  serious,  had  not  Colonel  Gk>wdie  come  np 
a  body  of  infimtry,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  pmrsners. 
4MHI  ci  the  British  in  men  was  only  seventy-one,  hot  the  de- 
ion  of  nearly  three  hundred  horses  was  very  severely  felt 
toiher  enterprise,  which  proved  somewhat  hazardons,  was  the 
ing  of  the  fortified  town  of  Bangalore,  a  place  of  very  con- 
lUe  extent  and  importance.  It  was  snrronnded  with  an  in- 
ant  wall,  bat  the  ditch  was  good,  and  the  gate  was  covered 
yery  dose  thicket  of  Indian  thorns.  The  attack  was  made, 
rithont  any  dne  knowledge  of  the  ground;  and  the  soldiers, 
in  advancing  and  in  endeavooring  to  force  an  entrance,  were 
ted  to  a  destructive  fire  from  turrets  lined  with  musketry. 
»l  Moorhoose,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  soldiers  in  the 
»,  received  four  wounds,  which  proved  fittaL  At  length, 
the  gate  was  almost  torn  in  pieces,  Lieutenant  Ayre,  a  man 
minutive  stature,  forced  his  way  through  it,  and  Medows, 
preserved  an  inspiring  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  battle,  called 
'  Well  done  I  now,  whiskers,  try  if  you  can  follow  and  support 
ttle  gentleman  V*  On  this  animating  call,  the  troops  dashed 
the  town ;  though  its  great  extent  rendered  the  occupation 
lit.  Tippoo  likewise  threw  in  a  strong  corps,  which  renewed 
>ntest,  opening  a  heavy  fire  with  small  arms ;  but,  when  the 
[ah  betook  themselves  to  the  bayonet,  they  drove  the  enemy 
irresistible  fury  through  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  soon  com- 
l  them  to  evacuate  the  pettab.  Our  loss,  however,  amounted 
1. 

^withstanding  every  obstacle,  the  besiegers  by  the  21st  had 
3d  a  breach,  and  though  it  was  not  in  a  condition  for  being 
ed,  yet,  on  considering  the  active  movements  made  by  the 
I,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt  that  very  night. 
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It  was  bright  moonlight,— eleven  was  the  hour  named, — and  i 
whisper  along  the  ranks  was  the  signal  appointed  for  advandng 
in  profound  silence.  The  ladders  were  planted,  and  a  few  men 
had  reached  the  rampart  before  the  alarm  extended  through  the 
garrison.  The  killedar  or  governor  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  he  fell;  and  the  assailants, 
charging  with  the  bayonet,  soon  established  themselves  on  the 
top  of  the  walls.  They  spread  to  the  right  and  left;  columns 
descended  into  the  body  of  the  place;  and  in  an  hour  they  were 
masters  of  Bangalore.  Tippoo  had  received  the  intelligence,  and 
was  marching  with  his  whole  force  to  save  the  place,  whenerowds 
of  fugitives  announced  to  him  the  disastrous  event;  and  he  re- 
mained the  whole  night  sunk  in  silence  and  stupor.  It  is  asserted 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  intended  attack,  and  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it;  but  the  occurrences  which  actually  took  pkee 
do  not  seem  very  consistent  with  this  statement. 

After  this  triumph.  Lord  Comwallis  was  still  in  extreme  £&- 
tress  for  provisions,  and  especially  forage.  Before  making  bis 
grand  movement  upon  the  capital,  he  proceeded  northward,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  of  being  joined  by  10,000  horse 
which  the  Nizam  had  promised.  After  a  long  march,  the  expected 
contingent  made  its  appearance;  but  a  woful  disappointment  WM 
felt  at  the  very  aspect  of  such  grotesque  auxiliaries.  Aecordinff 
to  Wilks,  ^^  it  is  probable  that  no  national  or  private  collection  of 
ancient  armour  in  Europe  contains  any  weapon  or  article  of  per- 
sonal equipment  which  might  not  be  traced  in  this  motley  crowd, 
— the  Parthian  bow  and  arrow,  the  iron  club  of  Scythia,  sabres  of 
every  age  and  nation,  lances  of  every  length  and  description,  and 
matchlocks  of  every  form,  metallic  helmets  of  every  pattern.'^ 
These  singular  accoutrements  were  combined  with  ^^  the  toiat 
absence  of  every  symptom  of  order  or  obedience,  excepting  groupe 
collected  round  their  respective  flags;  every  individual  an  inde- 
pendent warrior,  self-impelled,  affecting  to  be  the  champion  whose 
single  arm  was  to  achieve  victory."  This  corps,  it  waa  evi- 
dent, could  never  be  of  any  use  in  regular  operations;  but  hopes 
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re  at  first  cherished  that  they  might  relieve  the  English  from 
ne  of  the  harassing  duty  belonging  to  light  troops.  It  was 
m  found,  however,  that  they  did  nothing  but  plunder  the 
tives  and  consume  the  stores  of  the  camp,  already  almost 
tirely  exhausted. 

Lord  Comwallis,  though  he  had  been  so  completely  disap- 
inted  in  his  allies,  and  though  all  his  departments,  especially 
Me  of  conveyance,  were  in  the  most  imperfect  state,  was  yet 
nously  desirous  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination,  which  could 

effected  only  by  advancing  upon  Seringapatam.     For  this  end 

possible  resources  were  called  into  action;  the  officers  were 
rited  and  agreed  with  alacrity  to  contribute  their  private  means, 
d  to  hire  from  the  natives  accommodations,  which  the  latter 
>uld  not  willingly  have  placed  under  the  control  of  a  public 
partment.  Cannon-balls  were  carried  even  by  women  and 
ildren;  and  thus  almost  without  any  regular  equipment,  the 
my  was  enabled  to  march  upon  the  capital.  This  movement 
ruck  Tippoo  with  alarm;  he  had  even  made  arrangements  for 
nveying  his  harem  and  treasure  to  Chittledroog;  but  his  mother 
ipresented  to  him  the  fatal  impression  of  despondency  which 
ich  a  step  would  make  upon  his  troops  and  subjects.    He  yielded 

her  judgment,  and  determined  to  hazard  all  in  the  defence  of 
B  chief  city.  His  mingled  apprehension  and  rage  were  oddly 
splayed,  the  former  in  eflPacing  from  the  walls  of  the  town 
imerous  caricatures  with  which  he  had  caused  them  to  be  em- 
dlished,  representing  the  English  in  the  most  ridiculous  attitudes, 
id  the  latter  in  the  secret  murder  of  a  number  of  his  prisoners. 

The  sultan  had  hitherto  confined  himself  to  a  desultory  war- 
ire,  endeavouring  to  cut  off  the  British  by  detachments,  in  the 
lanner  which,  during  the  last  contest,  had  been  so  successful. 
^ut  in  his  campaign  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  had  been  unable  to 
ehieve  any  exploit  of  this  description ;  and  now  the  danger  of 
lia  capital,  and  it  is  said  the  reproaches  of  his  wives,  urged  him 
0  hazard  a  general  battle  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  formally 
nvested.     He  drew  up  his  men  with  great  judgment  on  a  range 
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of  heights  in  front  of  the  Cauvery,  which  here  separated  his  army 
from  the  island  on  which  Seringapatam  stood.     The  governor- 
general,  hy  a  night- movement,  placed  himself  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank;  hut  Tippoo,  with  great  promptitude,  had  anticipated  the 
object  of  his  opponent  by  occupying  a  succession  of  steep  hills  in 
front  of  his  position,  from  the  possession  of  which  he  derived  a 
great  advantage.     The  battle  was  of  long  continuance,  and  main- 
tained with  great  obstinacy.     The   English,   unable  to  emploj 
their  own  artillery  with  any  eflfect,  sufifered  considerably  from  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  were  also  seriously  annoyed  by  nmnerons 
flights  of  rockets  furnished  from  the  arsenal.     Yet,  on  oonung  to 
close  combat,  they  carried,  by  successive  charges,  one  point  after 
another,  till  the  whole  of  the  sultan's  army  was  obliged  to  sedc 
shelter  under  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  expense  of  500  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  had  gained  the  honour  of  the  day;  but  he  was  in  txA 
a  situation  that  only  a  decisive  victory,  and  scarcely  even  thali 
could  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  object.     Tippoo  had  prac- 
tised, with  the  utmost  diligence,  his  old  system  of  laying  waste 
the  country  around  the  English.     They  had  marched  through  » 
desert,  and  in  vain,  by  sending  scouts  in  every  direction,  endea- 
voured to  find  a  human  being  who  could  afford  either  aid  or  infor- 
mation; and  the  army  was  now  suffering  most  deeply  from  £unine 
disease,  and  all  those  evils  which,  in  a  campaign,  are  often  more 
fatal  than  the  sword.   Their  means  of  conveyance  were  so  deficient 
that  the  men  were  compelled,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  drag  the 
baggage,  and  even  the  heavy  cannon,  as  if  they  had  been  beasts 
of  burden.     In  short,  after  several  marches  and  counter-marcbfls, 
the  British  commander  felt  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
immediately  retreating,  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  battering-train 
and  heavy  equipments  with  which  he  was  to  have  besieged  Serin- 
gapatam.    He  was  obliged  also  to  stop  the  progress  of  another 
expedition  which  was  advancing  to  his  support. 

Although  Madras  was  the  main  centre  of  the  English  opera- 
tions, yet  the  war  had  extended  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.     There 
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lond  Hartley  held  the  command,  with  a  force  numerically 
all,  but  aided  by  the  zealons  co-operation  of  the  natives,  who 
i  been  thoroughly  alienated  by  the  violence  of  the  sultan.  This 
mity  towards  him  rendered  it  impossible  for  his  troops  to  carry 
that  desultory  warfare  in  which  they  excelled;  they  were 
srefore  obliged  to  fight  a  regular  battle,  and  were  completely 
Jeated.  Soon  after,  in  December  1790,  General  R.  Abercromby 
ided  with  a  large  force,  reduced  Cananore,  and  easily  made  him- 
f  master  of  every  other  place  held  by  the  enemy  in  Malabar. 
i  met  with  another  auxiliary,  who  opened  for  him  a  passage 
O  the  midst  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  An  account  has  been 
ren  of  the  injurious  treatment  suffered  by  the  people  of  Cooig 
fm  the  ruler  of  Mysore.  Their  youthful  rajah,  after  a  long 
ptivity,  had  lately  contrived  to  efifect  his  return.  The  greater 
ft  of  his  subjects  were  groaning  in  exile;  but  in  the  depth  of 
3  woody  recesses  there  was  still  a  band  of  freemen,  who  rallied 
and  him  with  enthusiastic  ardour.  By  a  series  of  exploits,  that 
ight  have  adorned  a  tale  of  romance,  the  young  prince  recalled 
3  people  from  the  distant  quarters  to  which  they  had  been 
iven,— organized  them  into  a  regular  military  body,  drove  the 
^pressors  from  post  after  post,  and  finally  became  undisputed 
ler  of  Coorg,  expelling  the  Mohammedan  settlers  who  had  been 
pcibly  introduced.  A  common  interest  soon  united  him  in  strict 
Liance  with  General  Abercromby,  who  thus  obtained  a  route  by 
liich  he  could  transport  his  army,  without  opposition,  into  the 
&vated  plain.  The  conveyance  of  the  heavy  cannon,  however, 
AS  a  most  laborious  task,  as  it  was  often  necessary  to  drag  them 
r  ropes  and  pulleys  up  the  tremendous  steeps,  which  form  on 
is  side  the  declivity  of  the  Ghauts.  At  length  the  general  had 
^ercome  every  difficulty,  and  was  in  full  march  to  join  Lord 
ornwallis,  when  he  received  orders  to  retreat,  which,  in  this  case 
o,  could  be  effected  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  heavy  artil- 

As  his  lordship  was  retiring,  in  a  most  shattered  condition, 
pon  Bangalore,  the  strength  of  the  men  failing  for  want  of  food, 

2  C 
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and  the  sick  being  with  the  ntmost  difficnlty  dragged  along,  \aA 
troops  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  on  their  left  of  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  apparently  the  vanguard  of  a  numerous  army;  but  as 
they  were  preparing  for  resistance,  one  of  the  horsemen  rode  up 
and  called  out  that  he  was  a  Mahratta.     This  proved  in  fact  to  be 
no  other  than  the  first  division  of  those  potent  allies,  under  the 
command  of  Purseram  Bhow  and  Hurry  Punt.     These  chie&  had 
taken  the  field  in  good  time,  and  this  unfortunate  delay  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Darwar,  a  very  strong  place  consider: 
ably  to  the  northward,  which  Tippoo  had  carefully  fortified  and 
garrisoned  with  his  best   soldiers.     Purseram,    seconded  by  a 
^rnall  detachment  of  English,  broke  ground  before  it  in  September 
1791 ;  but  our  officers  were  almost  distracted  to  see  the  manni^ in 
which  this  important  siege  was  conducted.     The  Mahrattas,in 
working  a  battery,  never  pointed  their  cannon  so  as  to  make  a 
breach  in  a  particular  spot,  but  aimed  at  random  all  round  the 
wall.     After  loading  a  gun  they  sat  down,  smoked,  and  conversed 
for  half  an  hour;  then  fired,  re-loaded,  and  resumed  their  cofi-- 
versation.     Two  hours  at  mid-day,  by  mutual  consent,  were  set 
apart  for  meals  and  recreation.     Our  engineers  calculated  that 
seven  years  would  be  spent  before  a  breach  could  be  effected;  and 
Colonel  Frederick,  an  officer  of  high  spirit,  and  animated  with  the 
most  eager  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  important  service,  was 
seized  with  such  chagrin  that  he  fell  sick  and  died.     However,  at 
the  end  of  six  months  the  garrison,  finding  their  provifflons 
become  scarce,  and  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  Bangalore,  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  granted,  though  ill  ob- 
served.    The  great  Mahratta  army  then  moved  leisurely  forwaid 
into  Mysore,  where,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  they  met 
with  their  European  allies.     Had  Comwallis  been  aware  that  this 
large  force  was  advancing  to  his  aid,  he  would  probably  have 
made  every  exertion  to  maintain  his  ground  before  Seringapatam; 
but  the  activity  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  completely  interoeptod 
the  intelligence. 

As  soon  as  these  auxiliaries  arrived,  the  scarcity  in  the  cantos- 
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Snents  of  tlie  English,  which  previously  amounted  almost  to 
funine,  ceased,  so  far  as  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  enormous 
prices  that  were  extorted  from  their  necessities.  Every  article 
abounded  in  that  predatory  host:  it  exhibited  ^^  the  spoils  of  the 
Ttast,  and  the  industry  of  the  West, — from  a  web  of  English 
broadcloth  to  a  Birmingham  penknife;  from  the  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere to  the  second-hand  garment  of  the  Hindoo;  from  diamonds 
<jf  the  first  water  to  the  silver  ear-ring  of  a  poor  plundered  village- 
maiden;"  while  "the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  overspread 
with  the  coins  of  every  country  of  the  East,  gave  evidence  of  an 
extent  of  mercantile  activity  utterly  inconceivable  in  any  camp, 
-excepting  that  of  systematic  plunderers  by  wholesale  and  retail/' 
-These  allies,  moreover,  introduced  the  commander  to  a  most  use- 
&1  class  of  men,  the  brinjarries  or  grain-merchants,  who,  travel- 
ling in  large  armed  bodies  with  their  wives  and  children,  made  it 
iheir  business  to  supply  all  the  militant  powers  of  Hindostan. 
-They  distributed  their  corn  with  the  strictest  impartiality  to  all 
■who  could  pay  for  it;  and  the  general,  now  amply  supplied  with 
funds,  was  no  longer  exposed  to  want,  and  easily  obtained  a 
preference  over  Tippoo,  whose  pecuniary  resources  were  beginning 
to  fail. 

Although  the  army  was  thus  relieved  from  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  distress,  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  conceive  it  possible  to 
•advance  again  upon  the  capital  till  the  arrival  of  a  more  favour- 
able season,  and  till  a  fresh  battering-train  and  other  extensive 
supplies  should  be  forwarded  from  Madras.      In  the  meantime 
.the  troops  were  employed  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  tremen- 
/dous  droogs^  or  precipitous  rocks,  which  rise  like  so  many  for- 
itresses  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  of  the  elevated  plains  of  India. 
Among  these  Nundidroog,  almost  inaccessible  by  nature,  had  been 
ibrtified  with  every  care  to  render  it  impregnable,  and  was  placed 
•under  the  command  of  one  of  Tippoo's  ablest  officers ;  yet  Major 
Gowdie,  after   some   successful   experiments  upon  minor  forts, 
undertook  its  reduction.     The  only  one  of  its  faces  at  all  capable 
of  approach,  had  been  strengthened  near  the  top  by  a  double 
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vi!!:  vii!-?  *1^  lahtysr  «f  cimKIMiTiig  wwlci  OA  ils  aleqp  nl 
cnr?7  f^^OL  lad  eucieniflg  ohboo  to  die  bafctariei,  vw  esai* 
sere.  Is  rrTTLTT-oae  days  two  lauthfci  were  eflhcteJ,  and  <■§ 
cyTrsnr.  br  clear  ooonli^t.  die  assault  was  made  hy  QmaaH 
Medo-arf  in  penra.  Tbe  defeaee  was  Tigovooa;  Inge  nutm  d 
vranre  vere  rolled  down,  with  trcmendoos  eraali,  from  gtatp  t» 
fteep:  tbe  a<«&ilasis  neTcnbdeis  oneimme  every  obetadfl^  nd 
fbnris?  tbe  intericr  gate,  effected  an  entranee.  Daring  die  irinb 
siege  they  had  only  120  killed  and  woonded,  of  whom  thirty  Ul 
in  tbe  assanlL  chiefly  by  the  stones  precipitated  from  the  mmmifc 

Tbe  drooQB  being  now  viewed  as  no  longer  impcegHUe^ 
Colonel  Stuart  undertook  Savendroogy  which  bore  a  still  moit 
Ibrmidable  character,  and  had  been  considered  bj  the  eommiBiBr 
as  a  place  not  to  be  attempted.  Yet  after  seven  days'  approadMi 
and  five  of  open  batteries,  it  was  carried  by  storm  without  tiie 
lo«s  of  a  single  life.  Ootradroog,  struck  with  dismay  by  Aen 
successes,  fell  with  little  effort ;  and  a  coup-de-mam  had  moiii' 
time  been  attempted  against  KistDagherry,  the  capital  and  bot 
wark  of  the  Baramahl.  This  attempt  Culed;  Colonel  Mazwd 
being  only  able  to  bum  the  town,  that  it  might  not  serre  ii 
a  cover  to  predatory  inroads.  The  sultan,  in  the  interval,  M 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  south,  which  succeeded,  by  a  series  of 
manoeuvres,  in  carrying  Coimbatoor  with  its  English  garrison;  ti4 
violating  the  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  to  be  aUowed  to 
join  in  safety  their  countrymen  at  Palgaut,  he  caused  them  to  be 
marched  prisoners  to  Seringapatam. 

After  some  abortive  attempts  at  negotiation,  Lord  Comwillii^ 
having  completed  his  preparations  and  brought  his  army  into  a 
state  of  full  equipment,  determined  no  longer  to  delay  his  rosiek 
upon  the  capital.  He  was  now  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  NixaDi) 
under  his  son  Secunder  Jah,  which  had  been  hitherto  detained  tj 
the  siege  of  Goorumconda.  His  followers  consisted  of  a  tamol- 
tuary  host,  closely  resembling  the  corps  already  described,  ni 
giving  little  hope  of  an  effective  co-operation,  Purseram  Bbor, 
who  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  Mahrattas  might  have  performei 
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with  great  advantage  the  services  assigned  to  light  cavalry,  had 
OQndaded  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  himself  to  turn  aside 
aind  plunder  the  rich  country  of  Bednore ;  and  to  this  personal 
interest  he  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  all  the  grand  objects  of  the 
ccmfederacy.  Captain  Little,  who,  with  a  body  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  had  been  attached  to  the  host  of  the  Bhow,  was  obliged  to 
second  him  in  all  these  irregular  pursuits;  the  most  arduous 
aervices  devolving  upon  himself  and  his  followers.  At  one  time 
he  was  urged  to  attack  a  large  detachment  of  Tippoo's  army, 
stationed  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  covered  by  a  deep 
ravine.  With  less  than  750  bayonets  he  undertook  the  service, 
and,  after  a  severe  and  even  doubtful  contest,  dislodged  the  enemy 
with  great  loss, — ^an  exploit  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
hgr  which  this  war  was  distinguished. 

By  these  circumstances  Lord  Cornwallis  was  reduced  to  depend 
on  the  force  under  his  own  immediate  command,  amounting  to 
22,000  men,  including  forty-two  battering-guns  and  forty-four 
field-pieces;  and  on  that  of  General  Abercromby,  consisting  of 
8400  men,  which  he  ordered  immediately  to  approach  Seringa- 
patam.  He  began  his  march  on  the  1st  February  1792,  and 
by  proceeding  in  three  lines  instead  of  one,  with  his  ordnance  and 
heavy  baggage  in  the  centre,  his  infantry  and  light  troops  on  the 
flanks,  he  avoided  much  of  the  annoyance  hitherto  experienced 
from  the  attacks  of  an  active  enemy. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month,  the  English  army  having  reached  a 
range  of  heights,  discovered  the  Mysorean  metropolis,  in  front  of 
which  Tippoo,  with  his  whole  force,  amounting  to  between  40,000 
and  50,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  appeared  strongly  in- 
trenched. In  Colonel  Wilks'  opinion,  the  sultan  would  have 
practised  with  greater  advantage  his  original  system  of  desultory 
warfare,  by  throwing  into  the  city  a  strong  garrison  under  a  faith- 
ful commander,  while  he  himself,  with  his  light  cavalry,  might 
have  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  supplies  and  communications 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  fully  trusted  to 
the  strength  of  his  present  position,  and  also  hoped,  by  maintaining 
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it,  that  be  miglit  weary  out  and  finally  exhanst  hb  antagomst,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Hyder,  in  1767,  bad  baffled  tbe  ibrmidable 
invasion  of  tbe  Mabr^ttas.     His  encampment  was  exeeedingly- 
strong,  covered  on  one  side  by  a  tbick  bamboo-bedge  and  by  t 
small  river  and  canal,  wbile  tbe  main  body  of  bis  anny  wn 
secured  in  front  by  a  fortified  bill  and  a  cbain  of  redoubts,  and  itf  ■ 
rear  by  tbe  works  of  tbe  town  and  island,  wbicb,  at  tbe  same  time,, 
afforded  a  secure  retreat.   This  position  was  sucb  as,  in  the  opimm- 
of  many,  and  particularly  of  all  the  native  officers,  precladed  eveij 
idea  of  attack.     Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  considered,  that  while 
bis  movements  were  delayed,  this  intrenchment  would  be  coniura-- 
ally  strengthened  by  new  works,  and  that  his  own  situation,  ia 
tbe  midst  of  a  hostile  country  and  of  allies  so  little  to  be  trusted, 
would  become  always  more  precarious.   He  determined,  therefore^ 
to  make  an  immediate  and  general  attack;  though  it  appemd 
necessary,  as  in  the  storming  of  a  fortress,  to  carry  on  bis  open- 
tions  under  cover  of  night,  when  the  batteries  by  which  Ab 
camp  was  defended  could  not  be  directed  with  any  d^^  of 
precision. 

The  troops  to  be  employed  in  this  hazardous  service  were 
divided  into  three  columns,  under  General  Medows,  Coloneb 
Stuart  and  Maxwell;  tbe  commander  with  the  reserve  following 
close  behind;  and  the  whole,  under  a  bright  moon,  began  tomo^e 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  operations  of  this  memorable  nigtt 
have  been  very  minutely  narrated,  yet  they  are  somewhat  en- 
veloped in  the  obscurity  of  the  scene  in  which  they  were  acted; 
and  we  should  despair,  without  minute  topographical  details,  rf 
conveying  to  our  readers  a  distinct  comprehension  of  them.  The 
officers  experienced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  casualties  and 
dangers  of  a  nocturnal  attack ;  the  divisions  of  Colonels  Stuart  and 
Maxwell  being  once  on  the  point  of  charging  each  other  with  the 
bayonet.  Lord  Cornwallis  having  entered  the  boundary-hedge, 
and  searching  in  vain  for  General  Medows,  was  attacked  bf » 
greatly  superior  force,  against  wbicb  he  with  difficulty  maintained 
bis  ground.    The  general  issue  of  the  contest,  however,  was,  that 
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them.    The  Cnglish  force  under  Comwallis  had  singly  defeated 
his  army  and  hesieged  his  capital;  and  that  force  was  now  ahoat 
to  he  increased  hy  the  corps  nnder  General  Ahercromhy,  hy 
another  from  the  south,  which  had  ascended  the  pass  of  Gujelhotfyi 
and  even  by  the  Mahrattas  under  Purseram  Bhow,  who  had  at 
length  been  shamed  or  frightened  out  of  his  predatory  course. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  it  has  heen  justly  observed,  but  tiie 
general  uncertainty  of  human  things,  which  could  leave  a  dotditsfi 
to  his  approaching  downfal.     He  accordingly  determined  to  seek 
peace  on  almost  any  conditions.   Two  English  officers,  LieutenantB 
Chalmers  and  Nash,  who  had  been  taken  at  Coimbatoor,  and 
made  prisoners  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  were  still 
detained  at  Seringapatam.     They  were  sent  for,  and  the  first  ww 
asked  if  he  was  not  an  officer  of  rank,  and  a  near  relation  of  Locd 
Comwallis.     Notwithstanding  his  reply  in  the  negative,  he  was: 
released,  and  desired  to  convey  to  that  commander  the  suUan'a 
earnest  wish  for  peace,  and  the  proposal  to  send  an  envoy  to  troafc 
for  it.     His  lordship's  answer,  though  it  expressed  deep  disaatia* 
faction  at  the  treatment  of  the  captives,  contained  an  acceptance 
of  this  overture.     An  officer  of  distinction,  Gholaum  Ali,  arrived 
in  the  camp,  and  several  days  were  busily  spent  in  negotiation, 
to  which  the  allies,  though  they  had  been  so  entirely  useless,  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms.     The  following  was  at  length  fixed  as 
the  ultimatum  to  be  delivered  to  Tippoo: — ^The  surrender  of  half 
his  dominions,  taken  from  districts  contiguous  to  the  territory  of 
the  confederates;  the  payment  of  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees  (about  £4,000,000  sterling) ;  and  the  delivery  of  two  of 
his  sons  as  hostages.     Hard  as  these  conditions  were,  they  were 
powerfully  enforced  by  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation.     On  the  night  of  the  18th  February,  while  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  attracted  to  the  south  side  of  the  fwrt 
by  the  operations  of  a  flying  corps  under  Major  Dalrymple  and 
Captain  Robertson,  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  north  ade 
with  such  silence  and  caution,  that  though  the  fort  was  kept 
blazing  with  blue  lights  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  morning 
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had  arriyed  before  the  sultan  discovered  that  this  operation,  so 
&tal  to  him,  had  commenced.  A  nullah  or  ravine  had  been  con- 
Terted  into  a  wide  and  extensive  parallel,  where  the  assailants 
wmte  placed  so  fully  under  cover,  as  to  render  ineffectual  every 
attempt  to  interrupt  their  operations.  This  parallel  was  carried 
on  and  improved  till  the  21st,  when  it  was  completed;  and  in  the 
xiight  the  line  was  marked  out  for  a  second.  It  was  finished  on 
the  23d,  and  the  ground  was  fixed  for  the  heavy  batteries  about 
500  yards  from  the  fort,  in  so  advantageous  a  position,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  a  practicable  breach  being  speedily  effected. 

As  the  crisis  of  his  fate  thus  rapidly  approached,  Tippoo  felt 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  prompt  decision  upon  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Britbh  commander.  He  called  his  principal 
ofiSoers  to  meet  in  the  great  mosque,  and  laying  before  them  the 
Koran,  adjured  them  by  that  sacred  book  to  give  faithful  advice 
in  this  dread  emergency.  He  stated  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
enemy,  adding, — ^^  You  have  heard  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
you  have  now  to  hear  and  answer  my  question,  Shall  it  be  peace 
or  warV*  A  reference  made  in  such  words,  could  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  course  which  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing, and  that  he  merely  sought  the  sanction  of  his  chiefs. 
They  unanimously  agreed  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
there  remained  no  alternative.  The  scene  is  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  affecting,  and  Colonel  Wilks  met  with  few  that  had  been 
present  who  could  even  allude  to  it  without  tears  in  their  eyes. 

That  very  night  Tippoo  sent  off,  signed  and  sealed,  the  con- 
ditions transmitted  to  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Early  in  the 
morning  orders  were  sent  to  the  English  troops  to  cease  from  their 
labour  in  the  trenches,  and  to  forbear  farther  hostilities.  The  in- 
junction was  received  with  a  deep  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Their  enthusiasm  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  they 
cherished  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  they  should  triumphantly 
scale  the  proud  walls  of  Seringapatam,  and  with  their  own  hands 
rescue  their  countrymen  immured  in  its  dungeons.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief^ however,  issued  very  judicious  general  orders,  in 
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\vhicli  he  exhorted  them  to  display  moderation  in  their  present 
success,  and  to  avoid  any  insult  to  their  humbled  adversary. 

An  interesting  scene  occurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  article  of 
the  treaty  which  related  to  the  delivery  of  the  two  royal  youths  if 
hostages.  In  consequence  of  the  deep  distress  which  was  xmSet'- 
stood  to  prevail  in  the  palace,  a  day's  delay  was  granted.  Tents 
having  been  sent  from  the  fort,  and  erected  for  their  accommodar 
tion,  the  general  ofifered  to  wait  upon  them  ;  but  their  &ther  wrote 
that  it  was  his  particular  wish  they  should  be  brought  to  his  jord- 
ship's  tent,  and  delivered  into  his  own  hands.  They  set  oat  at 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  walls  being  crowded  with 
spectators,  among  whom  was  the  sultan  himself.  They  rode  on 
elephants  richly  caparisoned,  dressed  in  white  muslin  robes,  having 
round  their  necks  several  rows  of  large  pearls,  intermingled  with 
valuable  jewels.  The  marquis  received  them  at  the  door,  and 
taking  their  hands  in  his,  led  them  into  his  tent.  The  dad 
vakeel  then  said, — "  These  children  were  this  morning  the  «oi« 
of  the  sultan,  my  master;  their  situation  is  now  changed,  and. 
they  must  look  up  to  your  lordship  as  their  father."  Their  rfr 
ception  was  in  fact  truly  paternal ;  they  were  soon  relieved  from 
all  apprehension ;  and  though  the  one  was  only  eight  and  the 
other  ten  years  of  age,  yet,  having  been  trained  with  infinite  care' 
in  everything  relating  to  external  behaviour,  they  astonished  all 
present  by  the  dignity  and  ease  of  their  deportment,  and  by  tint 
union  of  politeness  and  reserve  which  characterizes  oriental 
courts. 

After  the  hostages  had  been  delivered,  and  a  crore  of  rupoea 
paid,  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  The  treaty  stipulated  the  surren- 
der of  one- half  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  where  they  bordered  on 
those  of  tbe  allies ;  but  there  was  no  specification  of  the  actoal. 
territories  to  be  ceded, — a  point  so  essential,  that  it  ought,  one 
would  imagine,  to  have  preceded  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
articles.  The  ceded  districts  were  to  be  rated  according  to  the 
revenues  which  they  yielded.  His  majesty  presented  statements 
by  which  the  produce  of  those  contiguous  to  the  possesaionB  oi 
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the  allies  were  grossly  exaggerated,  and  the  others  underrated ; 
while  the  Nizam  and  Pnrseram  Bhow  were  not  slow  to  err  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  hence  the  discrepancy  hecame  enormous.  Mean- 
^ve  reports  were  spread  of  suspicions  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
snlttzi,  and  in  particular  that,  contrary  to  treaty,  he  was  actively 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Seringapatam.  When  remon- 
strated with  on  this  suhject,  he  replied  that,  if  they  thought  proper, 
he  would  throw  down  a  hastion  and  let  the  English  see  into  the 
fart, — ^an  answer  so  wild  and  extravagant,  that  it  tended  little  to 
dispel  apprehension. 

At  length  his  vakeels  produced  documents  which  were  supposed 
to  be  authentic,  and  whence  it  appeared  that  the  entire  revenue 
of  their  master's  dominions  did  not  exceed  £2,960,000.  Each 
of  the  allies  then  picked  out  what  best  suited  him ;  the  Mahrattas 
extended  their  frontier  to  the  Toombuddra ;  and  the  Nizam  carried 
his  beyond  the  Pennar.  The  English  took  their  share  in  detached 
portions ;  on  the  east,  the  frontier- territory  of  Baramahl ;  on  the 
soathy  Dindigul ;  on  the  west,  a  great  extent  of  the  disputed  coast 
of  Malabar,  including  Tellicherry  and  Calicut.  No  objection  was 
made  till  it  was  observed  that  this  last  section  included  Coorg, 
long  the  subject  of  much  deadly  contest.  On  seeing  this  condition, 
the  sultan  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  that  approached  to  ab- 
solute phrensy.  "To  which  of  their  territories,"  said  he,  "is 
Coorg  adjacent?  Why  do  they  not  ask  at  once  for  Seringapatam? 
They  know  that  I  would  sooner  have  died  in  the  breach  than  have 
consented  to  such  a  cession,  and  durst  not  bring  it  forward  till 
they  had  treacherously  obtained  my  children  and  my  treasure." 
Some  English  authors  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  demand  ought 
not  to  have  been  unexpected ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
while  all  the  other  cessions  consisted  of  frontier- territories,  leaving 
untouched  the  mountain-barrier  which  encloses  Mysore  Proper, 
this  included  a  portion  of  its  very  summit,  and  opened  a  ready 
access  to  the  capital.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  long  as  Tippoo  was 
eagerly  intent  on  pouring  his  vengeance  on  its  brave  people,  Lord 
Comwallis  could  not  abandon  to  his  fury  faithful  allies,  and  a  race 
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g^  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  in  May  1798  the  Earl  of 
l^^,ii2iigton,  afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley,  went  out  as  govemor- 
^ygais  This  nobleman,  whose  splendid  career  was  destined  to 
Q^pse  that  of  Clive,  was  sent  with  the  most  solemn  injunctions 
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unjustly  oppressed.  Upon  this  refusal  all  was  again  in  move- 
ment,— ^the  princes  were  separated  from  Uieir  native  attendants, 
and  arrangements  entered  into  for  despatcliing  them  to  the  Ca^ 
natic  under  an  English  escort, — ^preparations  were  made  finriir 
newing  the  siege, — ^the  army  was  full  of  new  hope  and  animadDB, 
— Purseram  Bhow  began  once  more  to  plunder.  :In  less  than 
two  days,  however,  the  sultan  again  felt  the  weight  of  the  neeesoty 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  sent  notice  that  the  demand  wai 
acceded  to.  A  considerable  delay  still  intervened ;  j  ut,  on  the 
18th  March  1792,  the  definitive  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the 
young  princes,  that  by  their  hands  it  might  be  delivered.  At  ten 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th  they  waited  on  Lord  GomwaUis,  and 
the  eldest  presented  to  him  all  the  three  copies  of  the  treaty ;  hot 
as  the  vakeels  of  the  two  allied  chiefs,  who  did  not  choote  to 
appear  in  person,  soon  after  entered,  his  lordship  retomed  tiieb 
copies,  which  the  boy  delivered  to  them  in  a  manly  thoQgh 
evidently  less  cordial  manner;  and  on  hearing  something  mnttencl 
by  the  Mahratta  envoy,  asked  what  he  grumbled  at,  hastily  addng, 
'^  they  might  well  be  silent,  as  certainly  their  masters  had  no 
reason  to  be  displeased." 

General  Dirom  calculates,  that  after  deducting  the  Company's 
share  of  the  sum  exacted  from  Tippoo,  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  this  war  would  scarcely  amount  to  two  millions  sterling. 
Every  department  had  been  conducted  with  the  strictest  economy. 
Instead  of  the  large  grants  that  had  accrued  to  individuals  fiwn 
the  conquest  of  Bengal,  the  prize-money  in  three  campaigns 
amounted  only  to  £93,584,  which,  after  Comwallis  and  Medows 
had  given  up  their  shares,  and  the  Company  had  added  a  large 
gratuity,  only  allowed  to  a  colonel  £1161,  12s.,  and  to  a  private 
soldier  £14,  lis.  9d.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  sultan  during 
the  period  of  hostility  are  estimated  by  the  same  author  at  49,340 
men,  67  forts,  and  801  guns. 

This  celebrated  treaty  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controveraj; 
nor  do  the  views  which  influenced  Lord  Cornwallis  seem  ever  to 
have  been  fully  understood.     It  appears  to  have  effected  either 
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de  or  too  miiclh  The  ceBsions  extorted  were  such  as  to 
le  all  hope  of  fatnre  friendship ;  for  they  inevitahlj  created 
mind  of  a  proud,  ambitious,  and  restless  prince,  a  feeling 
dly  enmity,  as  well  as  an  incessant  desire  to  retrieve  his 
reatness ;  while  they  left  him  a  degree  of  power  which 
easily  tecome  formidable  in  the  hands  of  such  an  enemy, 
withstanding  these  unpromising  circumstancen,  six  years 
1  without  any  violation  of  the  treaty;  and  all  its  conditions 
fulfilled,  the  two  young  hostages  were  sent  back  to  their 
in  1794.  Tippoo  saw  no  prospect  of  making  war  with  ad- 
•e;  and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  succeeded  as  governor-general, 
)d  a  strictly  pacific  system,  which  he  was  even  accused  of 
ig  to  excess.  His  policy  was  particularly  questioned  in  the 
f  the  Nizam,  when  the  Mahrattas,  his  late  allies,  carried  into 
hdr  long-cherished  design  of  invading  and  plundering  his 
ties.  The  engagements  entered  into  with  this  ruler  previous 
commencement  of  the  Mysore  war,  though  somewhat  vague, 
uch  as  reasonably  led  him,  in  that  event,  to  look  for  British 
tion.  The  new  governor,  however,  considered  himself  as 
J  precluded  by  his  instructions  from  engaging  in  any  con- 
at  was  not  purely  defensive.  The  Nizam,  in  the  exigency 
ich  he  was  thus  reduced,  had  recourse  to  a  Frenchman 
;  Raymond,  who  possessed  no  ordinary  share  of  enterprise 
artial  skill.  He  succeeded  also  in  alluring  into  the  service 
employer  a  great  number  of  French  officers,  and  with  their 
ganized  a  large  body  of  troops,  who  were  superior  to  any 

force,  with  the  exception  of  the  sepoys  trained  in  the 
1  army.  Tippoo,  meantime,  was  busily  employed  in  at- 
ng  to  improve  his  military  system,  though,  from  want  of 

and  practical  information,  he  met  with  very  imperfect  suc- 

h  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  in  May  1798  the  Earl  of 
ngton,  afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley,  went  out  as  govemor- 
d.  This  nobleman,  whose  splendid  career  was  destined  to 
J  that  of  Clive,  was  sent  with  the  most  solemn  injunctions 
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to  follow  a  course"  directly  opposite  to  that  which^  throtiglioat  the 
whole  of  his  administration,  he  actually  pursued.  He  was 
instructed  not  to  engage,  if  possible,  in  hostilities  with  any  native 
power;  and  yet  he  waged  deadly  war  with  every  one  of  them. 
He  was  desired  not  to  add  by  conquest  a  single  acre  to  the  Com- 
pany's territory,  and  he  subdued  for  them  all  Ii^dia  from  the 
Himalayah  to  Cape  Comorin.  Yet  his  adherents  contend  that  he 
acted  steadily  and  uniformly  in  the  spirit  of  his  instrttctions;  and 
that,  in  deviating  so  widely  from  the  wishes  of  his  employers,  he 
was  carried  along  by  a  current  of  circumstances  which  existed 
prior  to  any  step  taken  by  him  in  the  government  of  that  country. 
He  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  exercise  of  authority,  than  his 
attention  was  roused  by  a  most  remarkable  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.  That  prince,  like  his  father  Hyder, 
had  been  long  connected  in  close  alliance  with  the  French,  as  the 
power  by  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  subvert  the  dominion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. This  connexion  was  in  a  great  measure  broken  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  those  allies  from  India  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  but  Tippoo  had  listened  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  the  accounts  of  their  success  against  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nental nations,  and  had  been  led  to  hope  for  their  assistance  in 
the  re-establishment  of  his  own  greatness.  While  he  was  in  this 
disposition,  Eipaud,  the  captain  of  a  French  privateer,  arrived  at 
Mangalore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  to  solicit  the  means 
of  repairing  his  shattered  vessel.  There  he  met  with  Gholaum 
Ali,  whom  the  sultan  had  formerly  employed  on  an  embassy  to 
France;  and,  finding  a  field  open  for  the  display  of  a  little  vain- 
glory, he  represented  himself  as  second  in  command  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  stated  that  he  had  come  to  give  notice  of  a  large  fbvoe 
being  ready  at  that  island  to  co-operate  with  them  in  driving  from 
India  their  common  enemy.  He  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Seringapatam,  where  the  monarch,  contrsiry  to  the  advice  of  his 
most  prudent  counsellors,  who  assured  him  that  this  stranger  was 
an  impostor,  received  him  into  his  entire  confidence.  After  a 
number  of  little  arrangements  and  transactions,  he  sent  two 
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•junbaBsadors  along  with  Ripand  to  the  Isle  of  France,  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive.  This  mission 
arrived  at  the  Mauritius,  where  they  were  altogether  unexpected; 
imt  when  Malartic,  the  governor,  learned  their  purpose,  animated 
by  that  desire  to  promote  national  interests  which  generally  cha- 
racterizes his  countrymen,  he  determined  to  give  them  a  cordial 
reception.  They  landed  under  a  salute  of  artillery,  were  con- 
ducted to  the  government- house,  and  received  there  in  state. 
Malartic  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posals of  their  master,  which  were  no  less  than  that  he  should 
send  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  assist  in  conquering 
the  English,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  divide  all  India 
between  them.  The  arrangement  was  fully  completed,  with  the 
important  exception  that,  to  compose  the  powerful  force  by  which 
these  mighty  projects  were  to  be  accomplished,  there  did  not 
exist  a  single  soldier.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  transmit 
the  plan,  accompanied  with  strong  recommendations,  to  the 
Executive  Directory;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  invite  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Frenchmen  and  natives  resident  on  the  island  to 
enrol  as  volunteers.  With  the  most  palpable  imprudence,  the 
governor  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  and  the  object  they  had  in  view,  and  calling  upon 
all  the  citizens  who  had  any  martial  spirit  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  the  Mysorean  sovereign,  who  made  the  most  liberal 
QjQTers  of  pay  and  allowances.  They  thus  succeeded  in  levying 
exactly  ninety- nine  persons,  —  a  motley  group,  —  Europeans, 
Creoles,  citizens,  soldiers,  sailors ;  and  with  this  troop,  for  want  of 
more  and  better,  the  ambassadors  were  fain  to  depart.  They 
landed  at  Mangalore  on  the  26th  April  1798;  when  the  sultan, 
though  galled  at  the  utter  disappointment  of  his  expectations,  and 
the  rash  exposure  made  at  the  Mauritius,  had  still  the  means  of 
averting  the  danger.  He  might  have  disowned  the  envoys,  and 
refused  their  mock  auxiliaries,  while  by  secret  explanations  he 
might,  at  the  same  time,  have  contrived  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication with  France.     But  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state 
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of  blind  and  violent  excitation.  The  embassy,  witb  tbeir  slender 
accompaniment,  were  welcomed  to  the  capital,  where  they  foonded 
a  Jacobin  club,  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  surmounted  with  the 
cap  of  equality,  and  on  the  public  parade  hailed  the  bigoted 
Mohammedan  as  "  Citizen  Tippoo."  In  these  republican  forms 
he  cordially  concurred,  although  wholly  ignorant  of  their  true 
meaning;  imagining  them  to  be  the  badges  of  a  mystic  associa- 
tion, whose  members  were  to  devote  themselves  to  his  aggrandise- 
ment* 

These  proceedings  were  folly  communicated  to  the  governor- 
general,  who  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
his  decided  opinion,  that  they  were  equivalent  to  "  a  public, 
unqualified,  and  unambiguous  declaration  of  war,"  and  that  "  an 
immediate  attack  upon  Tippoo  Sultan  appeared  to  be  demanded 
by  the  soundest  maxims  both  of  justice  and  policy."  These  con- 
clusions have  been  generally  assented  to  by  British  officers  and 
politicians;  yet  Mr.  Mill,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  escape  natiimal 
partialities,  has  not  hesitated  to  assert,  that  the  above  incidents 
afforded  no  ground  for  attacking,  or  reason  for  dreading,  the  sove- 
reign of  Mysore,  beyond  what  previously  existed.  No  doubt,  it 
is  said,  could  be  entertained,  ever  since  the  last  peace,  of  his  deep 
hostility  against  the  English,  and  his  disposition  to  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  regaining  his  lost  territories.  There  was,  we  admit, 
the  most  reasonable  presumption  of  the  existence,  in  his  mind,  of 
such  sentiments.  Well-founded,  however,  as  this  suspicion  was, 
the  governor  had  no  right  to  proceed  upon  it  without  some  overt 
act;  it  being  something  very  diflferent  from  the  positive  conclu- 
sion of  a  compact  aiming  directly  at  the  destruction  of  the  British 
power  in  India.  It  is  argued,  moreover,  that  the  treaty,  having 
been  entered  into  without  any  means  of  folfilling  it,  might  fuifely 
have  been  regarded  as  nugatory,  and  altogether  neglected.  Thfa 
reasoning  cannot  be  held  conclusive,  unless  there  were  some  cer- 
tainty that  the  sultan  could  not  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  those  hostile  schemes  in  which  he  had  so  eagerly  engaged. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  he  could  depend  upon  the  co-operation 
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reatest  military  power  in  the  world,  animated,  too,  with 
t  rancorous  feeling  towards  Britain,  and  peculiarly  desirous 
:e  a  blow  against  her  in  this  very  quarter.     The  only 

lay  in  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  which  England  had  fully 
bed;  though  experience  has  shown  that  no  fleet,  however 
Lant,  can  hermetically  seal  the  ports  of  a  great  coimtry,  or 
event  a  squadron  from  finding  its  way  to  the  most  distant 
.    This  had  just  been  made  evident,  as  Bonaparte,  in  the 

the  British  navy,  had  recently  landed  in  Egypt  a  force 
it  to  conquer  it ;  an  expedition,  too,  which  was  generally 
1  to  be  undertaken  with  an  ultimate  view  to  India.  The 
)f  a  French  invasion  of  that  country  were  then,  perhaps, 
ly  overrated;  now,  after  the  event,  they  are  probably  too 
espised;  for  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  republican 
nent,  had  they  not  been  involved  in  a  series  of  continental 
rould  have  attempted  to  transport  a  large  army  into  the 
■and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  not  have 
led. 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Tippoo  were,  moreover, 

increased  by  the  actual  position  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
ly  two  by  which  his  power  could  be  balanced  were  the 
;tas  and  the  Nizam.  The  former  confederacy,  notwithstand- 
I  great  extent,  was  now  in  so  distracted  a  state  that  the 
a,  its  nominal  head,  could  scarcely  maintain  his  authority 
;  the  turbulent  chiefs  who  were  struggling  for  supremacy, 
minions  of  the  other  were  also  ill  organized,  and  his  troops 
ndisciplined.     His  chief  military  strength  lay  in  the  corps 

after  the  European  manner  by  Raymond,  which  in  a  few 
lad  been  raised  from  1500  to  10,000,  and  arrangements 
ow  making  to  increase  it  to  14,000.  These  troops,  how- 
rere  so  far  from  afifording  a  ground  of  confidence  to  the 
h  that  they  were  felt  as  sure  and  deadly  enemies.  It  had 
jen  a  fixed  policy  of  the  French  government  thus  to  employ 
ifficers  among  the  native  powers,  in  the  view  of  exalting 
wn  influence  and  depressing  that  of  "iheir  rivals.     Little 

I  D 
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doubt  was  entertained  that,  if  Tippoo  onoe  raised  a  hostile  stand- 
ard, this  and  similar  corps  would  soon  flock  round  it,  and  makB 
a  formidable  addition  to  his  forces.  That  prince,  moreover,  wu 
carrying  on  active  intrigues  with  the  courts  both  of  Poonah  aid 
Hydrabad,  the  fidelity  of  which  to  the  British  alliance  was  by  lo 
means  assured.  He  had  sent  also  an  embassy  to  the  Afghan  poten- 
tate Zemaun  Shah,  the  most  powerful  of  those  who  then  hdd  swiy 
Dver  the  destinies  of  India,  and  an  invasion  from  whom  was  on- 
sidered  very  probable.  Thus,  it  was  clear,  a  very  trifling  chsags 
of  political  relations  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  ovendielm- 
ing  confederacy  against  the  English  provinces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  oonsideral 
it  of  great  importance  to  commence  immediate  operations  with  i 
view  to  the  attainment  of  certain  concessions  which  he  was  M- 
sible  would  never  be  voluntarily  made.  These  included  the  gin^ 
up  by  Tippoo  of  all  his  territory  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  Ins 
complete  exclusion  from  the  sea, — the  banishment  of  all  FreaA- 
men  from  his  dominions, — the  admission  of  a  permanent  Besidsit 
at  his  court,  and  the  reduction  of  his  resources  by  making  tin 
pay  the  expense  of  the  contest.  The  governor-general  hoped,  by 
a  coup- de-main,  to  have  suddenly  carried  these  objects  before  ilie 
Indian  prince  could  make  preparations  or  procure  alliances.  Grett, 
however,  was  his  mortification  to  learn  that  theCoromandelamij, 
so  far  from  being  adequate  to  such  an  achievement,  was  qnito 
insufi&cient  to  the  defence  of  the  Carnatic.  This  arose  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  cattle  and  other  means  of  transport,  which  rendered 
it  wholly  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  movements  of  tiie 
sultan,  who,  had  he  then  invaded  the  British  territories,  might 
have  ravaged  them  unresisted  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
earliest  period  when  it  was  supposed  this  deficiency  could  besnp- 
plied  was  three  months ;  while  Lieutenant- Colonel  Close,  a  hig^ 
authority,  thought  it  would  require  six.  On  the  8th  September, 
Lord  Clive,  then  governor  of  Madras,  considering  that  the  seasofl 
of  action  was  only  irom  January  to  May,  did  not  think  the  eaor 
paign  could  be  opened  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800;  J^ 
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gach  actiyify  did  the  marquis  infuse  into  the  conduct  of  affiurs, 
that  in  October  1798  an  adequate  force  was  assembled,  and  early 
next  January  preparations  were  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  to  afford 
ihe  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  able  to  move.  Meantime  an 
important  preliminary  operation  had  been  effected. 

Immediate  attention  was  required  to  the  strong  corps  formed 
under  French  officers  at  the  capital  of  Hvdrabad,  and  upon  this 
point  the  governor-general  determined  to  adopt  the  most  decisive 
measures.      Captain  Kirkpatrick,   Resident  at  that  court,   was 
instracted  to  lay  before  the  Nizam  the  plan  of  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  by  which  he  was  to  be  guaranteed  against  the  attack 
of  all  his  enemies.     In  support  of  this  pledge,  four  English  bat- 
talions, with  a  body  of  artillery,  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
stationed  there,  were  to  be  sent  to  his  capital;  but  he  was  informed 
that  the  regiments  commanded  by  the  French  must  be  immedi- 
ately dissolved,  and  themselves  dismissed.     The  movement  of  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  frontier  intimated  that  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  meant  to  be  optional.     The  Nizam  was  involved  in 
much  doubt  and  perplexity.     He  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted 
by  the  insolent  and  domineering  conduct  of  the  foreign  officers ; 
but  he  dreaded  to  see  his  country  made  the  theatre  of  a  contest 
between  the  rival  nations ;  still  more,  perhaps,  he  foresaw  that, 
by  the  proposed  arrangement,  he  would  become  completely  the 
vassal  of  England.     At  length,  on  the  1st  September  1798,  he 
signed  the  treaty,  which  was  ratified  at  Calcutta  on  the  18th,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  such  expedition,  that  on  the  10th  October 
the  new  subsidiary  force  arrived  at  Hydrabad.     Ilis  highness 
again  relapsed  into  all  his  doubt  and  irresolution,  and  endeavoured 
to  evade  or  delay  every  decisive  step,  till  Colonel  Roberts,  the 
oonmiander,  cutting  short  all  discussion,  marched  up  to  the  French 
cantonments,  and  on  the  22d  formed  a  circle  round  them.     The 
tioops,  at  once  dreading  a  conflict  with  the  English,  and  discon- 
tented on  account  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  rose  in  mutiny  against 
their  chiefs;  when,  on  being  assured  of  the  money  due  to  them, 
and  of  future  service  under  other  leaders,  they  laid  down  their 
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arms.  Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  was 
dissolved  a  corps  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  having  an  arsenal 
filled  with  militar  J  stores,  and  a  handsome  train  of  artillery. 

Welleslej,  having  by  these  means  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  Hydrabad  forces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  inde&tigable 
exertions  rendered  his  military  establishment  efficient,  determined 
to  bring  affairs  to  an  immediate  crisis.  His  correspondence  with 
Tippoo  had  continued  friendly  till  the  8th  November  1798,  when 
he  wrote  a  letter,  in  which,  after  discussing  some  general  topics, 
he  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  the  sultan  could  suppose  him 
ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the  intercourse  maintained  by  him 
with  the  French,  the  inveterate  foes  of  Britain.  He  and  his  allies, 
he  added,  had  on  that  account  been  obliged  to  adopt  certain 
measures  of  precaution  and  self-defence.  Anxious,  however,  to 
suggest  a  plan  which  might  promote  the  mutual  securiQr  and  wiel- 
fare  of  all  parties,  he  proposed  to  depute  Major  Doveton,  an  officer 
well  known  to  the  sultan  (having  been  employed  in  1794  in 'con- 
veying back  to  him  the  young  princes  detained  as  hostages), 
"  who,"  said  he,  "  will  explain  to  you  more  folly  and  particularly 
the  sole  means  which  appear  to  myself  and  to  the  allies  of  the 
Company  to  be  effectual  for  the  salutary  purpose  of  removing  all 
existing  distrust  and  suspicion."  On  the  10th  December  the 
governor-general  forwarded  another  communication,  announcing 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Madras,  where  he  hoped 
to  receive  his  reply. 

Tippoo,  apparently  before  receiving  the  first  despatch,  had  written, 
on  the  20th  November,  an  expostulation,  in  rather  amicable  terms, 
upon  the  military  preparations  of  the  English,  and  a  profession  of 
his  own  pacific  disposition ;  but  the  letter  of  8th  November  was 
followed  by  a  long  and  suspicious  silence.  The  demands  of  the 
governor-general  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  very  moderate, 
confined  to  the  dismissal  of  French  emissaries,  and  the  ex- 
change of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  for  a  territory  of  equal 
value  in  the  interior.  But  the  sultan,  who  foresaw  that  some 
demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  could  not  bring  down  bis 
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mind  to  the  necessity  of  submission.  He  still  placed  a  vagne  confi- 
dence in  destiny,  in  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  in  alliances  which  he 
hoped  to  form  with  the  northern  powers  of  India.  At  length,  on  the 
18th  December,  probably  after  receiving  the  despatch  of  the  10th, 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it,  he  wrote  a  long  explanatory  paper. 
He  represented  the  French  afibir  as  only  the  casual  arrival  of  a 
party  of  strangers  in  search  of  employment,  which  he  had  granted 
to  a  few ;  and  he  expressed  extreme  surprise  that  there  should  be 
any  idea  of  the  interruption  of  mutual  amity.  Referring  to  the 
pvoposed  mission  of  Major  Doveton,  he  observed  that ''  the  treaties 
and  engagements  entered  into  were  so  firmly  established  and  con- 
finned,  as  ever  to  remain  fixed  and  durable,  and  be  an  example 
to  the  rulers  of  the  age.  I  cannot  imagine  that  means  more 
effectual  than  these  can  be  adopted  for  promoting  the  security  of 
etates,  or  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  all  parties."  It  seems 
impossible  to  regard  Lord  Wellesley's  interpretation  as  strained, 
when  he  considered  this  note  as  implying  an  absolute  rejection  of 
the  embassy,  and  a  determination  against  any  concession  beyond 
those  made  by  former  treaties. 

In  reply  to  it,  accordingly,  his  lordship,  having  arrived  at 
Madras,  wrote,  on  the  9th  January  1799,  a  long  memorial,  fully 
explaining  all  his  grounds  of  complaint.  He  gave  a  narrative  of 
the  transactions  at  the  Isle  of  France,  enclosing  a  copy  of  ]\Ialar- 
tic's  proclamation,  and  finally  inferred,  that  "  his  Highness'  am- 
bassadors had  concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  French 
against  the  Company  and  its  allies ;  that  they  had  demanded 
military  succours  and  levied  troops  with  a  view  to  its  prosecution  ; 
that  his  Highness  had  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  his  ambassadors, 
and  had  received  into  his  army  the  troops  which  they  had  levied ; 
that  having  made  military  preparations  of  his  own,  he  was  evi- 
dently ready,  had  the  succours  obtained  been  sufficient,  to  have 
commenced  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Company's  possessions, 
and  had  broken  the  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  subsisting  be- 
tween him  and  the  allies."  Deeply  regretting  that  the  offered 
mission  of  Major  Doveton  had  not  been  accepted,  he  still  urged  it 
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as  a  means  of  conciliation,  but  earnestly  requested  that  not  above 
one  day  should  elapse  previous  to  its  acceptance.  On  the  16th 
he  sent  another  letter,  enclosing  one  to  the  sultan  from  the  Grand 
Seignior,  transmitted  through  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  and  also  that 
monarch's  declaration  of  war  against  the  French.  At  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  attempts  were  made  to  work  upon  the  Moham- 
medan zeal  of  Tippoo,  and  to  induce  him  to  resent  the  attack  made 
by  that  people  upon  the  head  of  his  religion ;  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  of  Doveton  was  again  pressed.  After  a  long  silence, 
there  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  13th  February  1799,  without  date, 
the  following  short  and  singular  epistle : — 

"  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  agreeable  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  two  friendly  letters,  the  first  brought  by  a  camel-man 
the  last  by  hircarrahs,  and  understood  their  contents.  The  letter 
of  the  prince,  in  station  like  Jumsheid,  with  angels  as  his  guards, 
with  troops  numerous  as  the  stars ;  the  sun  illumining  the  world 
of  the  heaven  of  empire  and  dominion;  the  luminary  giving 
splendour  to  the  universe  of  the  firmament  of  glory  and  power; 
the  sultan  of  the  sea  and  the  land,  the  King  of  Room  (the  Grand 
Seignior),  be  his  empire  and  his  power  perpetual  I  addressed  to 
me,  which  reached  you  through  the  British  envoy,  and  which  you 
transmitted,  has  arrived. — Being  frequently  disposed  to  make  ex- 
cursions and  hunt,  I  am  accordingly  proceeding  upon  a  hunting- 
excursion.  You  will  be  pleased  to  despatch  Major  Doveton,  about 
whose  coming  your  friendly  pen  has  repeatedly  written,  slightly 
attended.  Always  continue  to  gratify  me  by  friendly  letters 
notifying  your  welfare." 

This  strange  reply  might  certainly  have  created  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  designed  as  an  evasion,  or  even  an  insult;  though 
Colonel  Wilks  afterwards  learned  from  the  Mysorean  chiefs  that 
it  was  meant  for  a  real  consent,  though  somewhat  forced  and  un- 
gracious. The  letter  of  the  9th  January  had  fully  opened  Tippoo's 
eyes  to  his  alarming  situation.  He  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
suspense  and  violent  agitation,  venting  imprecations  against  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mission  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
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)xclaiiDing,  ''  The  fractured  mast  of  Ripand's  worthless  vessel  will 
lamae  the  sobversion  of  au  empire/'  He  made,  however,  a  re- 
ucUnt  movement  to  the  eastward,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
^jor  Doveton ;  but  Wellesley  now  considered  the  time  as  passed 
when  such  an  arrangement  could  be  advantageously  admitted. 
rhe  monsoon,  which  begins  in  June,  would  put  a  stop  to  military 
operations,  so  that  to  enter  at  present  upon  a  negotiation  would 
enable  his  enemy  to  gain  a  whole  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
might  hope  to  procure  allies  and  reinforcements  from  various 
quarters.  On  receiving,  therefore,  no  answer  by  the  3d  of  Feb- 
roary,  the  governor-general  had  ordered  the  armies  to  advance  ; 
tod  on  the  arrival  of  the  sultan's  letter,  he  wrote  to  him  on  the 
22d  February,  announcing  that  the  mission  of  Doveton  could  no 
hager  be  attended  with  the  expected  advantages ;  that  his  long 
silence  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  command  the  approach  of  the 
tzoops ;  but  that  General  Harris  was  empowered  to  receive  any 
Bmbassy,  and  to  enter  into  any  explanations  by  which  a  treaty 
night  be  arranged,  on  such  conditions  as  should  appear  to  the 
lilies  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  secure  and 
Dermanent  peace.  Tippoo,  however,  even  before  receiving  this 
lotice,  either  suspecting  that  his  consent  had  not  produced  the 
ntended  effect,  or  moved  by  his  own  inconsistent  disposition,  had 
letermined  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 

The  army  appointed  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  consisted 
>f  4381  European  and  10,695  native  infantry  ;  884  European  and 
1751  native  cavalry,  with  608  gunners;  forming  in  all  18,319 
fighting-men,  with  104  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2483  lascars  and 
pioneers.  To  these  were  added  10,157  infantry  and  6000  horse 
belonging  to  the  Nizam,  and  w^hich,  under  British  command,  now 
formed  an  effective  body  of  troops.  In  the  meantime  General  Stuart, 
a  veteran  in  Indian  warfare,  was  advancing  with  6420  men  from 
Malabar  to  join  and  co-operate  with  the  main  army. 

General  Harris  was  furnished  with  the  plans  of  two  treaties,  to 
be  selected  according  to  circumstances.  The  first,  which  was  to 
be  produced  in  the  event  of  the  army  merely  arriving  before  Ser- 
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ingapatam,  required  the  cession  to  Britain  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  an  equal  extent  of  territory  to  each  of  the  two  allies  ;  the  re- 
ception of  a  resident  ambassador ;  the  expulsion  of  all  natives  of 
European  countries  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  payment  of 
150  lacks  of  rupees.  In  case,  however,  the  events  of  the  campaign 
should  not  open  the  prospect  of  a  successful  termination  this  season, 
these  terms  might  be  modified  according  to  circumstances ;  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  inspire  the  sultan  with  fear,  from  whieh 
alone  any  concession  could  be  hoped.  If  again  the  trenches  were 
actually  opened  before  the  capital,  with  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
reduction,  the  second  treaty  was  to  be  produced,  in  which  peace 
was  to  be  granted  only  upon  the  cession  of  half  his  dominions. 

Tippoo,  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  had  the  penetration  to  discern  the  advantage  whieh  he 
derived  from  the  detached  state  of  the  invading  armies  proceeding 
from  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  He  might  thus  attack  the  formerj 
when  it  had  just  ascended  the  Ghauts,  and  taken  a  defensive 
position  amid  the  hills  and  forests  which  enclose  the  territory  rf 
Coorg.  Accordingly,  by  a  rapid  movement  to  the  westward,  he 
arrived,  on  the  5th  March  1799,  very  unexpectedly  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  English,  who  conceived  that  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  India,  yr&te 
somewhat  disconcerted.  General  Stuart  had  stationed  a  corps 
under  Colonel  Montresor  eight  miles  in  advance,  on  the  hill  of 
Sedaseer,  to  observe  any  signal  which  might  be  made  by  the 
Eastern  army.  Much  surprise  was  felt  when  a  number  of  tents 
appeared  on  the  ground  in  front,  which  gradually  swelled  to  several 
hundreds,  and  composed  a  formidable  encampment.  Among  others^ 
belonging  apparently  to  chiefs  of  distinction,  there  was  a  very 
large  one  covered  with  green,  which  was  concluded  to  be  that  of 
the  sultan  himself;  and  yet  so  contrary  was  this  to  all  priBvioaS 
intelligence,  that  Stuart  merely  reinforced  the  party  on  the  hill 
with  a  single  battalion,  and  waited  to  act  according  to  eiremn- 
stances.  At  daybreak.  General  Hattley,  from  a  height,  dis- 
covered an  appearance  of  activity  among  the  oppo»te  troopsi    It 
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does  not  appear  yery  clear  why  the  commander  did  not  imme- 
diately concentrate  his  forces,  by  either  marching  forward  himself, 
or  ordering  the  advance  under  Montresor  to  fall  back.  In  fact, 
the  Indian  army  penetrated  through  the  jangle  with  snch  secrecy 
and  expedition,  that  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  they 
hild  completely  surrounded  that  officer's  brigade,  attacking  it  at 
once  in  front  and  rear.  It  maintained  most  gallantly  an  arduous 
conflict  till  after  two  o'clock,  when  General  Stuart  came  up,  and 
after  a  brisk  charge  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat  in  all  directions 
through  the  thicket  The  advanced  corps  being  immediately 
withdrawn,  Tippoo  had  a  pretence  for  claiming  a  victory;  but  the 
casualties  on  our  side,  which  amounted  only  to  29  killed,  98 
wounded,  and  16  missing,  sufficiently  showed  that  he  had  failed 
in  his  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow.  Even  by  his  own  state- 
meatf  his  loss  included  several  chiefs  of  rank ;  and  this  was  the 
last  action  in  which  he  displayed  any  military  genius.  He  effected 
a  oomplete  surprise,  and  the  destruction  of  the  English  corps  was 
averted  only  by  its  own  extraordinary  valour,  and  the  inferiority 
of  his  troops  in  a  pitched  battle. 

The  sultan  hastened  back  to  oppose  the  main  army,  advancing 
against  him  from  Coromandel.  It  might  now  have  appeared  evi- 
dent that  his  only  resource  was,  by  recurring  to  the  ancient  mili- 
tary policy  of  his  house,  to  throw  a  strong  garrison  into  Seringa- 
patam,  to  keep  the  field  with  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  by  con- 
tinual movements  to  intercept  the  enemy's  communications,  cut 
off  his  supplies,  and  surprise  his  detachments.  He  might  thus 
either  have  defended  his  throne,  or  have  remained  powerful  after  its 
fidL  His  plan,  however,  appears  to  have  been  to  contend  with 
the  English  according  to  their  own  method,  in  regular  warfare 
and  by  pitched  battles.  To  this  system  he  had  been  partial  ever 
since  Lord  Comwallis's  first  retreat  after  the  engagement  fought 
near  his  capital.  But  even  there  Tippoo  was  beaten ;  and  the 
subsequent  retreat  had  been  occasioned  solely  by  the  want  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments,  produced  by  the  desultory  warfare  previously 
waged.     During  the  peace,  he  made  great  exertions  to  assimilate 
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his  force  to  a  European  army,  and  his  success  had  been  such  as 
to  render  him  an  overmatch  for  any  of  the  native  powers ;  hut 
the  cavalry,  the  instrument  hy  which  all  the  triumphs  of  his 
family  over  the  English  were  achieved,  had  been  comparatively 
neglected. 

The  British  were  now  advancing  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions; 
and  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Marquis  Wellesley  instantly  saw 
it  to  be  his  true  policy  not  to  detain  himself  with  any  secondary 
object,  but  to  strike  at  once  at  Seringapatam,  the  reduction  of 
which  would  be  followed  by  the  entire  downfal  of  the  sultan. 
All  our  writers  agree  in  stating,  that  no  army  could  be  in  a 
higher  state  of  equipment  than  the  one  which  now  took  the  field 
under  General  Harris;  yet  the  march,  though  he  did  not  en- 
counter any  serious  resistance,  was  very  slow.  He  passed  the 
frontier  only  on  the  5th,  and  made  the  first  united  movement  <m 
the  10th  March  1799,  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  as  the  latest 
at  which  he  ought  to  have  arrived  at  the  capital.  Certain 
authors  speak  as  if  in  this  tardy  progress  there  were  some  mys- 
tery which  could  never  be  developed ;  but  the  delay  seems  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  an  allusion  to  the  ample  supplies  which  he 
carried  with  him.  He  conveyed,  by  means  of  sixty  thousand 
ill-trained  oxen  and  careless  drivers,  several  months'  provisions 
for  his  whole  army,  and  a  battering-train  to  reduce  a  fortress,  the 
fall  of  which  was  expected  to  bring  with  it  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

When  he  had  reached  Malavilly,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
capital,  the  sultan's  encampment  was  observed  from  the  heights, 
and  General  Floyd,  with  the  advance,  having  approached  within 
a  mile  of  that  village,  discovered  their  whole  force  posted  on  the 
elevated  ground  behind  it.  An  attack  being  immediately  deter- 
mined on,  it  was  led  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  supported  by  Floyd's 
cavalry,  and  directed  against  the  enemy's  right.  A  column  of 
their  troops  advanced  in  perfect  order  and  with  great  gallantry; 
but  the  English  infantry,  reserving  their  fire,  received  that  of 
their  antagonists  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  rushed  upon  them 
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uid  broke  their  ranks,  when  a  resolute  charge  by  the  horse  droye 
hem  off  the  field.  The  whole  of  the  Indian  line  then  gave  way, 
md  a  general  retreat  ensued,  which  Harris,  who  was  greatly 
nfeiior  in  cavalry  and  light  troops,  did  not  attempt  to  molest. 
rhe  loss  was  not  very  serious  on  either  side ;  but  an  additional 
)roof  was  given  how  unable  even  the  flower  of  the  Eastern  armies 
fas  to  contend  in  pitched  battle  with  the  British. 

Tippoo  made  another  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  his  plan  of 
tesnltory  warfare.  He  had  removed  or  destroyed  all  the  forage, 
md  almost  every  blade  of  grass  on  the  highway  between  his 
saemy's  position  and  the  capital ;  and  he  hovered  round,  ready 
o  fall  upon  their  rear  as  they  marched  along  this  desolated 
"onte.  But  he  was  completely  disappointed  by  the  movement  of 
jl^neral  Harris,  who,  after  leaving  Malavilly,  turned  to  the  left, 
irossed  the  Cauvery  at  the  fords  of  Sosilla,  and  proceeded  to  Serin- 
{apatam  along  the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  a  resolution  which, 
leing  wholly  unexpected,  no  precautions  had  been  taken  to  defeat. 
)n  seeing  their  last  scheme  thus  baffled,  the  sultan  and  his  prin- 
dpal  officers  were  struck  with  deep  dismay  and  despondency. 
9aving  assembled  them  in  council,  he  said : — "  We  have  arrived 
It  our  last  stage;  what  is  your  determination?"  "  To  die  along 
vith  you,"  was  the  universal  reply.  A  unanimous  resolution  was 
brmed  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  field,  with  the  alternative 
wly  of  victory  or  death.  All  present  were  deeply  affected ;  one 
►f  the  chiefs,  before  taking  leave,  threw  himself  prostrate  and 
tlasped  the  feet  of  his  master,  the  usual  sign  in  India  of  the  most 
olemn  farewell.  The  latter  could  not  refrain  from  tears;  his 
sxample  quickly  spread  through  the  whole  assembly;  and  they 
>arted  as  men  who  had  met  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  But 
lie  final  crisis  was  not  yet  arrived.  Tippoo  had  expected  that 
be  English  commander  would  proceed  to  the  eastern  extremity 
rf  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  cross  the  branch  of  the  Cauvery 
ihat  enclosed  it,  and  establish  himself  on  the  ground  formerly 
>ecnpied  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  General  Harris  chose  to  make 
Si  circuit,  which  would  bring  his  army  opposite  to  the  western 
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point  of  the  island  and  fortress ;  thus  avoiding  the  WMted  track 
prepared  for  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opening  a  more  ready 
communication  with  the  Bombay  army  under  Stuart,  and  the  fer- 
tile districts  in  the  south.  Besides,  in  that  quarter  be  bad  eyerj 
reason  to  expect  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  attack.  This 
expedient  also  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  ground  on  which  the 
sultan  had  purposed  to  give  battle ;  and  that  chie^  thwarted  in 
all  his  measures,  threw  himself  into  the  town,  with  the  resolution 
of  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  5th  April,  the  British  took  their  station  opposite  tiie 
western  front  of  the  fortress,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  mike. 
The  position  was  strong ;  their  right  resting  on  elevated  gnmnd, 
their  left  upon  the  river  Cauvery ;  and  several  topes^  or  groves  ol 
trees,  afforded  ample  materiab  for  the  construction  of  the  woiks. 
The  enemy  still  occupied  a  defensive  line  behind  an  aqueduct, 
on  which  Colonels  Wellesley  and  Shawe  made  a  night-attack  and 
were  repulsed ;  but,  being  reinforced,  they  carried  it  in  open  day. 
Meanwhile  Floyd  was  detached  to  meet  and  escort  General  Staart 
and  the  Bombay  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  their  signal^ 
guns  were  heard ;  and  they  arrived  late  on  the  14th,  having  been 
beset  on  their  way  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Mysorean  cavahy, 
yet  without  sustaining  any  serious  loss.  General  Floyd  then 
marched  to  the  southward  in  search  of  provisions ;  for  an  unex- 
pected and  alarming  discovery  had  been  made,  that  there  was 
grain  in  the  camp  for  only  eighteen  days'  consumption.  This 
extraordinary  failure,  into  which  Colonel  Wilks  mysteriously  says, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
inquire,  did  not,  however,  as  supplies  were  obtained  from  varicms 
quarters,  prove  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  siege. 

Meantime  deep  deliberation  had  been  held  as  to  the  point 
whence  the  town  might  be  most  advantageously  attacked.  There 
was  a  south-western  angle,  by  assailing  which  the  besiegers  could 
have  obtained  a  lodgment  on  the  island,  and  been  thereby  secured 
from  the  expected  swelling  of  the  Cauvery,  while  at  the  extrene 
west,  the  walls,  extending  along  the  very  brink  of  that  riveri 
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be  reached  only  by  crossing  its  channel.  The  fortifications 
3  first  point,  however,  appeared  both  strong  and  complicated; 
)  the  most  western  angle  projected  beyond  the  main  body  of 
brtress,  and  was  not  duly  flanked  or  protected  by  the  other 
ces.  Besides,  while  regularly  attacked  from  the  south,  it 
.  be  enfiladed  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  The 
,  too,  evidently  appeared  fordable,  as  both  men  and  cattle 

seen  passing  without  difficulty;  and  it  was  confidently 
3ted  that  before  the  monsoon  had  augmented  its  waters,  the 
•aign  would  be  over.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  General 
rt  crossed  the  stream,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  resist- 

and  one  very  brisk  sally  by  the  garrison,  succeeded  in  gain- 
I  position  in  which  he  could  effectually  co-operate  with  the 

attack. 

i  the  9th  April,  Tippoo  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Harris,  in 
b  be  merely  asked  why  the  English  had  entered  his  country, 
nade  war  upon  him  contrary  to  subsisting  treaties,  which  he 
lever  violated.  The  general  in  return  briefly  referred  him  to 
ommunications  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  which  had  put  an  end 
le  correspondence.  Wilks,  who  usually  lets  us  into  the 
lor  of  the  Mysore  councils,  leaves  us  here  in  the  dark  as  to 
lews  by  which  the  Indian  chief  was  actuated.  Meantime  the 
hes  had  been  opened,  and  the  works  proceeded  regularly  and 
ly.  On  the  20th  and  26th,  two  strongly-intrenched  posts, 
b  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  wall,  were  carried  by  attacks 
r  the  direction,  the  one  of  Colonel  Sherbrooke  and  the  other 
Dlonel  Wellesley.  Before  the  second  of  these  actions,  the 
n,  seeing  his  defences  successively  fall,  and  the  siege  quickly 
Dcing  to  its  termination,  resolved  again  to  solicit  peace, 
jb  sensible  it  must  be  purchased  with  extensive  sacrifices. 
n:ote,  referring  to  the  despatches  of  the  governor- general,  and 
jsing  a  conference  of  ambassadors.     General  Harris,  in  reply, 

taking  a  view  of  recent  events,  announced,  as  the  positive 
latum,  the  cession  of  half  his  dominions,  the  payment  of  two 
«  of  rupees,  one  immediately,  and  another  in  six  months; 
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finally,  the  delivery  of  four  of  his  sons  and  four  of  his  principal 
chiefs  as  hostages.  These  conditions  were  to  he  accepted  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  hostages  and  specie  delivered  on  the 
following  day;  otherwise  he  reserved  the  right  of  extending  these 
demands,  till  they  should  include  even  the  provisional  occupation 
of  Seringapatam. 

These  terms,  certainly  not  favourable,  roused  in  the  proud  mind 
of  Tippoo  a  violent  burst  of  indignation.  He  raved  against  the 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  English,  and  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  abide  the  worst  decrees  of  fate,  and  rather  to  die  with 
arms  in  his  hands  than  drag  a  wretched  life  as  a  dependant  upon 
infidels,  thereby  swelling  the  list  of  their  pensioned  rajahs  and 
nabobs ;  he  resolved,  in  short,  not  to  give  a  reply.  But  six  days 
afterwards,  when  the  parallel  had  been  completed,  and  nothing 
remained  except  the  erection  of  the  breaching-batteries,  he  again 
brought  down  his  mind  to  the  attempt  to  gain  either  delayer 
mitigation  in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  A  communication  was 
received  from  him  on  the  28th,  acknowledging  the  letter  of 
General  Harris  as  a  friendly  one,  but  adding,  that  as  the  points 
in  question  were  weighty  and  not  to  be  concluded  without  the 
intervention  of  ambassadors,  he  proposed  to  send  two  vakeels,  or 
confidential  messengers,  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  general, 
however,  was  fully  determined  not  to  admit  any  such  overture. 
In  his  reply  he  claimed  credit  for  not  making  an  advance  on  the 
terms  already  proposed,  when  by  non-compliance  they  had  been 
virtually  declined.  They  were  still  ofifered;  but  no  ambassadors 
could  be  admitted,  unless  accompanied  by  the  hostages  and  the 
treasure;  and  the  time  during  which  they  would  be  received  was 
to  terminate  next  day  at  three  o'clock.  On  perusing  this  answer 
the  energies  of  his  mind  seemed  entirely  to  fail.  Yielding  to 
despair  and  grief  rather  than  rage,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
alternating  with  paroxysms  of  extravagant  and  groundless  exul- 
tation. He  no  longer  took  any  steady  view  of  his  danger,  or 
rationally  followed  out  the  means  by  which  it  might  still  have 
been  averted. 
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At  sunset,  on  the  28th,  the  place  was  marked  out  for  the  breach- 
ng  batteries;  and,  as  they  were  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
?all,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  speedily  efiPecting  their 
>bject.  Two,  of  five  and  of  six  guns  respectively,  were  erected, 
fcventy  yards  distant  from  each  other;  but  as  only  one  could  be 
completed  by  the  morning  of  the  30th,  its  shot  was  directed,  not 
igainst  the  spot  intended  to  be  breached,  which  it  was  not  desir- 
ible  the  enemy  should  yet  know,  but  against  the  adjoining  bastion, 
irhose  fire  might  have  taken  the  assailants  in  flank.  Enfilading 
batteries  were  also  constructed,  which  were  expected  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  remain  on  the  walls  during  the 
ussanlt.  On  the  2d  May,  the  two  principal  batteries  were  com- 
>]eted,  and  opened  their  full  fire  upon  the  part  of  the  wall  called 
he  curtain.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the  works  sustained  ex- 
ensive  damage,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  breach  became 
learly  practicable :  in  which  view  fascines,  scaling-ladders,  and 
»ther  implements  of  storm,  were  brought  into  the  trenches.  Dur- 
ng  the  previous  night  Lieutenant  Lalor  had  crossed  the  river, 
i?bich  he  found  easily  fordable,  with  a  smooth  rocky  bottom,  the 
retaining  wall  of  the  fortress  being  only  seven  feet  high,  and  pre- 
lenting  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  passage  of  troops.  On  the 
light  of  the  third  there  was  a  practicable  breach  of  a  hundred 
eet  wide,  and  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day  was  fixed  as  the 
lOur  of  assault. 

The  sultan,  meantime,  as  the  term  of  his  life  and  empire  ap- 
proached, instead  of  employing  the  usual  means  of  deliverance 
Tom  this  extreme  peril,  occupied  himself  only  in  superstitious  and 
ielusive  modes  of  prying  into  futurity.  He  had  recourse,  in  his 
despair,  even  to  the  hated  and  persecuted  Bramins,  whom  he 
desired  to  practise,  though  at  immense  cost,  their  wild  and  mystic 
incantations.  All  the  astrologers,  whether  from  hostile  feelings 
to  his  highness,  or  from  seeing  that  their  credit  could  not  be 
otherwise  supported,  announced  the  most  imminent  danger;  pre- 
scribing, however,  some  absurd  ceremonies  and  oblations  by 
which  it  might  possibly  be  averted.     Under  their  directions  he 
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went  throngh  a  solemn  ablution,  offered  a  pompons  sacrifice,  and 
steadily  contemplated  his  &ce  reflected  in  a  jar  of  oil.  Somewhat 
reassured  by  these  sage  precautions,  and  persuading  himself  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  during  that  day,  he  had  sat  down  to 
his  forenoon  meal,  when  tidings  arrived  that  the  enemy  were 
scaling  the  ramparts.     He  ran  to  meet  them. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  May  1799  had  been  busily 
spent  by  the  English  in  completing  the  breach  and  making  pre- 
parations for  the  assault  The  storming-party  was  composed  of 
upwards  of  4000  men,  divided  into  two  columns,  who  were 
instructed,  after  entering  the  breach,  to  file  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  top  of  the  rampart.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  been  nearly  four  years  immured  as  a  captive 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  that  fortress  which  he  was  now  about 
to  enter  as  a  conqueror.  The  troops,  in  silent  and  awful  expee- 
tation,  awaited  the  decisive  moment.  A  few  minutes  before  one 
o'clock,  Baird  sent  orders  to  the  several  regiments,  desiring  every 
man  to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  notice.  When  the  crisis  came,  he 
mounted  the  parapet,  and  stood  in  full  view  of  both  armies,  in  an 
heroic  attitude,  heightened  by  his  noble  and  commanding  figure. 
He  then  said,  ^^  Come,  my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  pro^ 
yourselves  worthy  the  name  of  British  soldiers  V  Both  oolunms 
sprung  forward  like  lightning;  and  seven  minutes  had  not  elapsed, 
when,  in  the  face  of  a  dreadful  cannonade,  the  foremost  assailauts 
had  crossed  the  river,  leaped  over  the  ditch,  mounted  the  breach, 
and  planted  their  colours  on  its  summit.  They  were  met  by  a  gal- 
lant band  of  Mysoreans,  from  whose  attack  they  suffered  severely; 
but  the  breach  was  soon  crowded  with  our  soldiers,  who  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  established  themselves  on  the  rampart 
Then,  according  to  the  orders  received,  they  pushed  on  to  the  right 
and  left  along  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  right  detachment  being 
supported  by  a  powerful  enfilading  fire  from  the  batteries,  drove 
before  them  the  enemy,  who,  scarcely  making  any  resistanoe,  fled 
out  of  the  fort  in  great  numbers, — ^and  many,  letting  themaelveB 
drop  from  the  wall  by  their  turbans,  were  dashed  against  the  rooky 
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n  and  killed*  The  EDgliah  thns  cleared  the  whole  of  the 
Bm  rampart,  and  arriyed  at  the  eastern,  wh^re  their  advanced 
I  came  in  yieir  of  the  palace. 

e  left  oolmnn^  meantime,  encountered  much  more  serioiu 
sles.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  discoyered,  to 
snrprise,  a  deep  ditch  separating  it  from  an  inner  rampart, 
)  the  enemj,  in  great  force,  kept  np  a  destructive  fire.  The 
Km  at  this  point,  too,  animated  by  the  arrival  of  the  sultan 
rson,  gallantly  defended  successive  traverses,  formed  across 
ath  of  the  assailants.  The  situation  of  the  latter  now  became 
d;  all  the  commissioned  officers  who  led  the  attack  were  either 
.  or  wounded ;  and  Lieutenant  Farquhar,  having  assumed  the 
and,  immediately  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Brigade-Major 
»ton.  Meantime,  Captain  Goodall,  with  a  detachment  from 
ght,  had  forced  his  way  over  the  ditch,  seized  the  inn^  ram- 
and  commenced  upon  the  enemy  a  flanking-fire  similar  to 
with  which  they  had  so  severely  annoyed  his  countrymen. 
Mysoreans  were  accordingly  driven  to  a  spot  where  they 
i  in  their  rear  the  other  column  which  had  advanced  in  the 
ite  direction.  Seeing  themselves  thus  completely  hemmed 
ey  fled  tumultuously,  escaping  by  every  possible  outlet  from 
nrtress,  which  was  thus  left  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
jers. 

neral  Baird,  meantime,  after  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
column,  had  allowed  his  troops  an  interval  of  rest,  when 
n  officers  brought  notice  that  they  had  discovered  the  palace, 
(een  in  a  species  of  durbar  or  court  a  number  of  persons 
ibled,  several  of  whom  appeared  to  be  of  high  consideration. 
!ommander  immediately  directed  Major  Allan,  who  seems  to 
been  well  qualified  for  this  delicate  task,  to  summon  them  to 
mediate  surrender,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  that  would 
yvitable  were  the  royal  residence  to  be  taken  by  storm.  This 
>,  on  going  towards  the  palace,  saw  several  persons  on  a  sort 
cony,  to  whom  he  announced  his  message.  They  manifested 
reatest  consternation,  and  soon  brought  the  killedar  or  gover* 
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nor,  who  appeared  much  embarrassed,  and  endeayoured  to  gain 
time ;  but  the  major  insisted  upon  entering  with  two  other  officers, 
by  a  broken  part  of  the  wall.  He  found  a  terrace,  on  which  there 
was  a  numerous  assemblage  of  armed  men,  before  whom  he  laid 
his  conditions,  and  laboured  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  not  only 
by  presenting  a  white  flag,  but  by  placing  his  sword  in  their 
hands.  They  appeared  alarmed  and  irresolute,  positively  dedar- 
ing  that  Tippoo  was  not  in  the  house,  though  his  family  and  two 
of  his  sons  were ;  but,  on  the  major's  urging  the  necessity  of  speedy 
decision,  they  withdrew  as  if  for  consultation.  Persons  were  ob- 
served moving  hastily  backward  and  forward  through  the  halls, 
in  a  manner  that  caused  some  anxiety ;  but  Major  Allan,  fearing 
to  excite  suspicion  or  betray  any  symptom  of  doubt,  declined  the 
advice  of  his  companions  to  take  back  his  sword.  At  length,  on 
his  urgent  solicitation,  he  was  admitted  to  see  the  princes,  ynham 
he  found  seated  on  a  carpet,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants. 
"  The  recollection,"  says  the  major,  "  of  Moiz-ad-Dien,  whom  on 
a  former  occasion  I  had  seen  delivered  up,  with  his  brother,  hos- 
tages to  Marquis  Comwallis, — ^the  sad  reverse  of  their  fortunes, — 
their  fear,  which|  notwithstanding  their  struggles  to  conceal,  was 
but  too  evident,^-excited  the  strongest  emotions  of  compassion 
in  my  mind.  I  took  Moiz-ad-Dien  by  the  hand,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  mode  in  my  power  to  remove  his  fears."  This  prince 
concurred  with  the  others  in  giving  assurance  that  the  padsha 
was  not  in  the  palace, — and,  on  the  urgent  representation  of  the 
English  officers,  he  agreed,  with  strong  reluctance,  that  the  gate 
should  be  thrown  open.  General  Baird  had  already  approached 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  instantly  sent  back  the  major  with 
Colonel  Close  to  bring  out  the  princes.  After  expressing  much 
alarm  and  many  objections,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  the  British  commander.  The  general 
was  greatly  irritated,  from  having  just  heard  that  thirteen  prisoners 
had  been  murdered  during  the  siege ;  and  his  feelings  were  pro- 
bably heightened  by  the  recollection  of  his  own  sufferings  in  the 
same  place ;  but  when  he  saw  these  unfortunate  youths  led  out  as 
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eapdves,  every  harsher  sentiment  yielded  to  that  of  pity,  and  he 
gave  them  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  They  were  escorted  to  the  camp  with  arms  presented,  and 
all  the  honours  doe  to  their  rank. 

Sir  David's  object  being  now  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  sultan,  he  proceeded  with  a  body  of  troops  to  make  the  most 
diligent  search  in  every  comer  of  the  palace.  He  forebore,  indeed, 
to  enter  the  zenana,  but  strictly  guarded  every  passage  by  which 
any  one  could  leave  it  No  trace  of  the  individual  he  sought  could 
anywhere  be  found ;  till  at  length,  by  severe  threats,  a  confession 
was  extorted  from  the  killedar,  that  his  royal  master  was  lying 
wounded,  as  he  supposed,  in  a  gateway,  to  which  he  offered  to 
conduct  the  conqueror.  The  latter  immediately  accompanied  him 
to  the  spot,  where  he  beheld  a  mournful  spectacle :  it  was  here 
that  the  fiercest  combat  had  raged  ;  the  wounded  and  dead  were 
lying  piled  in  heaps  over  each  other ;  while  the  darkness  which 
had  just  fallen  rendered  the  scene  still  more  dismal.  It  was  indis- 
pensable, however,  immediately  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  torches  were 
brought,  and  the  bodies  successively  removed  till  they  discovered 
the  sultan's  horse,  then  his  palanquin,  and  beneath  it  a  wounded 
man,  who  was  soon  recognised  as  a  confidential  servant,  and  who 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  his  sovereign  had  fallen.  The  body 
was  found,  and  forthwith  identified  by  the  killedar  and  the  other 
attendants.  The  features  were  in  no  degree  distorted,  but  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  stern  composure ;  the  eyes  were  open,  and  the 
appearance  of  life  was  so  strong,  that  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Major 
AUan  could  not,  for  some  time,  believe  him  actually  dead.  It 
appears  that,  after  having  issued  armed  from  the  palace,  with  a 
band  of  trusty  followers,  he  saw  the  English  advancing  along  the 
rampart,  and  his  men  fleeing.  He  rallied  them  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  voice  and  example,  shooting  several  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand ;  and  he  thus  called  forth  that  resistance  which 
had  proved  so  formidable.  At  length,  when  the  determined  valour 
of  the  British  troops  prevailed  against  all  opposition,  he  was  left 
at  one  time  almost  alone,  and  obliged  to  accompany  the  fugitives ; 
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but,  with  a  few  resolute  adherents,  he  maintained  the  combat,  till, 
being  exposed  to  a  fire  from  different  quarters,  he  received  two 
musket-balls  in  the  side.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him ;  and, 
becoming  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he  was  unabk  to  make  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  He  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the  con- 
querors, when  one  of  his  attendants  besought  him,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  life,  to  make  himself  known ;  but  he  peremp* 
torily  forbade  the  disclosure.  An  English  soldier  then  made  an 
attempt  to  detach  his  sword-belt,  when  the  sultan,  with  all  his 
remaining  strength,  made  a  cut  at  him,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
knee.  The  man  presently  fired,  the  ball  entered  the  temple,  and 
the  wound  proved  speedily  mortal.  The  body  was  carried  to  the 
palace,  and  was  afterwards  interred,  with  royal  honours,  in  the 
splendid  sepulchre  of  the  LS,11  Bang,  erected  by  Hyder. 

Thus  terminated  a  dynasty,  which,  though  short,  and  limited 
in  respect  of  territorial  dominion,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
vigorous  and  best  organized  of  any  that  had  sprung  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  arose,  indeed,  from  the  distracted 
state  of  India,  and  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  character 
of  its  two  rulers,  the  qualities  of  whose  minds,  striking  though  dis- 
similar, we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  describe.  It  may  be 
farther  noticed,  however,  that,  while  Hyder  entered  on  his  career 
wiable  to  read  or  write,  and  remained  always  a  stranger  to  these 
primary  elements  of  human  knowledge,  Tippoo,  amid  the  most 
active  cares  of  government,  retained  the  habits  and  character  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  read  and  wrote  almost  incessantly,  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence,  and  became  the  historian  of  his  own 
exploits.  Yet  the  adoption  of  hasty  and  superficial  theories,  in 
preference  to  the  practical  good  sense  which  had  guided  his  pre- 
decessor, led  him  often  into  crude  and  rash  innovations,  which 
were  followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  absolute  indi£Eer- 
ence  with  which  the  subject  of  religion  was  viewed  by  Hyder, 
though  marking  a  degraded  state  of  moral  feeling,  induced  him 
in  his  administration  to  adopt  the  wise  measures  of  general  tolera- 
tion.    His  son's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  was  occupied  and  almost 
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engrossed  by  his  Massnlman  zeal,  which  became  the  chief  source 
of  his  crimes  and  follies.  He  fancied  himself  a  sort  of  militant 
apostle,  who  was  to  spread  his  faith  over  the  world.  Combining 
this  design  with  his  projects  of  ambition,  he  waged  sacred  wars  on 
every  side;  against  the  Nazarene  English,  against  the  Bramin 
Mahrattas,  and  against  the  Pagan  and  licentious  Nairs.  Ulti- 
mately, as  we  have  seen,  he  sunk  into  the  most  childish  supersti- 
tion, calling  not  only  upon  the  Mohammedans,  but  the  persecuted 
Hindoos,  to  practise  their  arts  of  divination.  After  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam,  when  his  repositories  were  searched,  along  with 
treaties,  state- papers,  and  political  correspondence,  there  was  found 
a  record  of  his  dreams  and  their  interpretation,  of  which  Colonel 
Beatson  has  preserved  some  curious  specimens.  At  one  time, 
when  he  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  he 
dreamed  that  a  young  man  came  up  and  accosted  him,  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  proved  to  be  a  female.  Hence  he  sagely 
inferred  that  his  enemy,  who  at  first  had  a  manly  and  formidable 
appearance,  would  in  battle  prove  no  better  than  women.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  was  about  to  make  war  with  the  native 
Christians,  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision  of  a  cow  and  a  calf, 
the  former  resembling  a  tiger  in  aspect  and  fierceness ;  it  had  a 
slight  motion  in  its  fore-legs,  but  no  hind-legs.  He  resolved  to 
kill  this  cow,  but  awoke  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Hence,  however,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  infer,  that  he 
would  kill  the  Christians  as  he  had  proposed  to  kill  the  cow ;  that 
the  slight  movement  of  the  fore-legs  indicated  faint  attempts  at 
resistance,  while  the  absence  of  the  hinder-legs  proved  that  they 
would  have  no  alliances  to  support  them.  These  lucubrations  form 
a  strange  contrast  to  his  display  of  talent  on  other  occasions ;  nor 
can  it  be  wondered  that  public  measures  resting  upon  such  con- 
clusions should  not  always  have  proved  very  prosperous. 

This  prince,  owing  to  his  long  wars  with  the  English,  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  captives,  and  the  imbittered  enmity  which  he 
manifested,  was  regarded  by  them  almost  as  a  monster  in  human 
shape.     Yet  when  their  armies  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  his 
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kingdom,  they  found  it  flourishing,  highly  cultivated,  and  seem- 
ingly well  governed.  His  people  always  showed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  districts  were  ever 
ready  to  embrace  his  cause.  But  to  the  conquered  nations  he 
was  at  all  times  a  cruel  master,  and  rendered  himself  the  object 
of  their  inextinguishable  hatred;  a  cause  to  which  his  downfid 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed.  It  has  been  said,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  British  authors,  that  "  Hyder  was 
born  to  create  an  empire,  Tippoo  to  lose  one;"  yet  it  may  he 
observed,  that  he  maintained  a  complete  ascendency  over  all  the 
native  states,  some  of  which  had  matched,  and  even  overmatched, 
his  father.  He  fell  beneath  the  English  power,  employed  on  a 
scale,  and  wielded  with  an  ability,  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
Indian  history,  there  had  been  no  example. 

Mysore,  having  been  thus  completely  conquered,  was  placed,  as 
to  its  future  arrangements,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
government.  The  Mahrattas  had  taken  no  share  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  Nizam  knew  that  he  must  content  himself  with  what- 
ever the  victors  might  choose  to  give.  The  governor- general 
took  for  the  Company,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  coast  of  Canara, 
the  district  of  Coimbatoor,  the  passes  of  the  Ghauts,  and  Seringa- 
patam  itself,  the  capital  and  main  channel  of  intercourse.  He 
thus  secured  the  whole  sea-coast,  and  an  easy  communication 
across  the  peninsula.  To  the  Nizam  was  assigned  a  large  tract 
of  territory  adjoining  to  his  dominions.  Another  portion  was 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  offered  to  the  Mahrattas,  on  con- 
ditions which,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  they  did  not 
choose  to  accept.  There  remained  yet  an  extensive  district  in  the 
interior  of  Mysore,  which  Marquis  Wellesley  judged  most  expe- 
dient not  to  partition,  but  to  form  it  into  a  native  kingdom  under 
the  protection  and  control  of  Britain.  The  question  then  arose, 
as  to  the  prince  in  whom  the  supreme  dignity  was  to  be  vested. 
The  governor- general  would  not  have  been  disinclined  to  bestow 
it  on  one  of  the  family  of  Tippoo;  but  he  justly  considered,  that 
the  recollection  of  the  recent  greatness  of  their  house  must  have 
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rendered  them  always  hostile  to  the  power  by  whom  its  downfal 
had  been  achieved.  It  appeared,  therefore,  more  advisable,  after 
making  a  liberal  provision  for  these  princes,  to  draw  forth  from 
their  deep  humiliation  the  ancient  race  of  rajahs,  to  whom  the 
people  were  still  fondly  attached.  The  representative  of  this 
house,  a  minor  of  five  years  old,  and  his  mother,  were  found  in 
great  poverty  and  neglect;  from  which,  amid  the  applauses  of 
their  countrymen,  they  were  raised  to  the  splendour  and  to  some 
share  of  the  power  of  Asiatic  royalty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MAHRATTA  WAR,  AND  CONQUEST  OF  CENTRAL  HlNDOSTAN; 

Great  Power  of  the  Mahrattas— Shao  succeeds  as  RtOah— Able  Administration  of  BaDifJee 
Wiahwanatli— B^Oee  Rao  sacceeds— Rise  of  Holkar  and  Scindia— Great  Power  of  the 
Peiahwa— Redaction  of  the  Pirate  Angria— Madoo  Rao  becomes  Peishwa— His  aide  Go- 
vernment—Ragoba— He  is  expelled  by  the  Mbiistera— Forms  an  Alliance  with  Ibe 
Government  of  Bombay— Keating's  Expedition— Proceedings  at  Bombay  disallowed— 
Treaty— War  renewed— March  against  Poonah— Shameftil  GapItalation--€ampaigA  of 
General  Goddard— Exploits  of  Popham  and  Camac^Mahrattas  allied  with  Britatai— 
Increased  Power  of  Mahadajee  Sdndia— His  Death— Death  of  Madoo  Rao— Varioas 
Intrigues— Jealonsies  of  Britain— DissensIonB  of  Sdndia  and  Holkar— Defeat  of  Sdndia 
and  the  Peishwar— Subsidiary  Alliance  with  Britain— Opening  of  the  Campaign— Generd 
Wellesley  enters  Poonah- Negotiations  with  Sdndia  and  the  R^ah  of  Berar— Hostilities 
commenced— Bittle  of  Assaye— Of  Argaom — Siege  of  Gawilghur— Treaty  witb  the  R^Jah 
of  Berar— Force  of  the  Enemy  in  Central  Hindostan— Battle  of  Coel— Capture  of  Aligfanr 
—Reduction  of  Delhi— The  Mogul  Emperor— -Final  Defeat  of  the  Enemy— ^Treaty  with 
Sdndia— Rupture  with  Holkar— Retreat  of  Colonel  Monson— Siege  of  Delhi— Defesti 
sustained  by  Holkar— Siege  of  Bhurtpore— Repulse  of  the  English— Treaty— Hostile  Con- 
duct of  Scindia— New  System  of  Policy  In  Britahi— Marquis  Comwallis  comes  out  as 
Governor-General— Dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Barlow— Treaties  with  Scindia 
and  Holkar— Lord  Minto's  Administration. 

In  prosecuting,  without  interruption,  the  train  of  British  conquest 
in  Southern  India,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  Mahrattas,  except  in 
reference  to  their  relations  with  the  government  of  Mysore.  The 
reader,  however,  will  recollect  the  steps  by  which  that  people 
nifled  themselves  on  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  became 
the  most  powerful  instrument  in  its  overthrow.  They  would  even 
have  occupied  its  place,  had  they  not  encountered  the  more  regular 
and  formidable  armies  of  the  Afghans,  from  whom  they  sustained 
two  such  mighty  defeats  as  would  have  annihilated  any  force 
which  did  not  possess  in  itself  a  strong  principle  of  vitality.  But 
they  Boon  recruited  their  strength  out  of  the  warlike  and  roving 
population  of  their  mountain- districts;  and  as  the  Afghans  did 
not  attempt  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  Indian  peninsnla, 
the  Mahrattas  acquired  again  a  decided  preponderance  among  the 
native  states.  Only  Mysore,  in  the  height  of  its  greatness,  for  a 
short  time  disputed  their  supremacy;  but  when  that  throne  was 
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first  shaken,  and  then  subverted,  the  foreign  power  by  which  this 
trinmph  had  been  achieved  became  the  only  rival  to  them ;  and 
the  question  soon  arose,  which  of  the  two  was  to  rule  Hindostan. 
Before  coming  to  the  decisive  struggle,  however,  some  internal 
movements  of  this  government,  and  some  previous  transactions 
with  the  English  presidencies,  seem  to  demand  our  notice. 

Sevajee  had  exercised  a  power  nearly  absolute  over  his  rude 
followers,  and  the  reverence  cherished  for  his  name  enabled  him 
to  transmit  the  Mahratta  sceptre  to  his  posterity.    But  the  princes 
bom  to  his  throne  did  not  possess  the  active  and  daring  hardihood 
necessary  for  treading  in  the  steps  of  such  a  progenitor.     Indulg- 
ing in  ease  and  voluptuousness,  they  gradually  intrusted  the 
arduous  concerns  of  government  and  war  to  their  ministers  and 
generals.     Then  followed  a  consequence  almost  inevitable  in  ori- 
ental dynasties ;  the  minister,  or  still  more  the  general,  in  whose 
hands  the  actual  administration  was  lodged,  and  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  all  favours  and  offices,  soon  became  the  real  depositary 
of  power,  whom  the  sovereign  would  have  sought  in  vain  to  dis- 
place, being  in  fact  his  master  and  that  of  the  kingdom.     Yet  a 
certain  veneration  attached  to  the  original  race,  and  the  recollec- 
tions connected  with  the  history  of  its  founder  would  have  made 
it  unsafe  actually  to  depose  the  legitimate  rajah.     It  was  much 
easier  as  well  as  safer  to  maintain  him  in  ease  and  luxury,  as  a 
splendid  pageant,  while  all  the  real  authority  was  exercised  in 
his  name  by  the  individual  who  presided  in  the  council  or  army. 
This  consummation,  which  always  took  place  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generations,  was,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  precipi- 
tated by  a  remarkable  accident.     At  the  capture  of  Rayree,  in 
1690,  by  the  troops  of  Aurengzebe,  the  grandson  of  Sevajee  and 
his  mother,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  were 
carried  to  the  Mogul  country,  where  Begum  Sahib,  the  emperor's 
daughter,  took  an  interest  in  the  young  captive,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  educate  him  under  her  own  eye.     His  majesty,  when 
visiting  the  princess,  contracted  a  great  fondness  for  the  youth, 
whom,  instead  of  his  proper  name  of  Sevajee,  he  used  to  address 
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by  that  of  Shao,  which  alluded,  in  an  ironical  manner,  to  the 
thievish  vocation  of  his  ancestors.  He  married  him  successively 
to  the  daughters  of  two  considerable  chiefs  of  his  own  nation,  and 
celebrated  his  nuptials  by  rich  presents,  among  which  was  the 
sword  of  his  father,  taken  in  his  capital,  and  distinguished  in  the 
East  under  the  name  of  Bhowanee. 

After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  Shao  remained  with  that  em- 
peror's son,  Azim,  who,  wishing  to  excite  divisions  in  the  Mahratta 
nation,  then  carrying  on  a  furious  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Moguls,  sent  home  the  young  prince.  During  his  absence  the 
regency  had  been  held  by  his  cousin,  Rajah  Rama,  and  afterwards 
by  the  widow  of  that  officer,  Tara  Bye,  who  felt  exceedingly  in- 
clined to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  her  high  functions  ;  but  the 
people  retained  such  an  attachment  to  the  direct  line  of  Sevajee, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  Shao,  in  March  1708,  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  During  a  long  reign  he 
displayed  some  ability,  and  did  not  absolutely  sink  from  his  place 
as  a  sovereign ;  yet  the  debilitating  influence  of  oriental  habits 
was  heightened  in  his  case  by  his  education  in  the  Mogul  seraglio. 
He  soon  discovered  a  lively  taste  for  pleasure,  and  a  disposition 
to  impose  upon  others  the  burdensome  cares  of  government ;  but 
fortunately  for  himself,  or  at  least  for  the  greatness  of  the  state, 
he  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  Ballajee  Wishwanath.  This 
future  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  occupied  originally  an 
inferior  situation  in  the  revenue  department ;  and  at  his  first  rise 
had  so  little  of  the  adventurous  character  of  his  tribe,  that  he 
could  not  sit  upon  horseback  without  a  man  on  each  side  to  sup- 
port him.  His  consummate  talents  and  address,  however,  soon 
raised  him  to  high  consideration  with  Shao,  whose  object  was 
rather  to  re-establish  order  and  cement  his  power  by  a  conciliatory 
system,  than  to  lead  his  countrymen  in  their  predatory  campaigns. 
By  a  very  able  negotiation,  this  minister  extricated  his  master 
from  a  quarrel  with  Angria,  and  induced  that  powerful  chief  to 
own  his  supremacy.  Shao  was  so  highly  pleased  with  him  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Peishwa^  usually 
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anslated  general ;  bat  which,  embracing  as  it  did  all  the  branches 
administration,  seems  to  have  had  more  analogy  to  the  office  of 
i2sier  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Ballajee  soon  engrossed  the  whole 
ower,  and  ruled  successfully,  but  rather  as  a  legislator  than  a 
arrior.  He  contrived,  by  ties  of  common  interest,  to  unite  to- 
ether  the  somewhat  discordant  elements  of  which  the  Mahratta 
onfederacy  was  composed,  and  to  fit  them  for  those  united  efforts 
hat  afterwards  rendered  them  so  formidable.  He  introduced  order 
ato  the  finances,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  brought  all  the 
nranches  of  the  administration  into  a  regular  system. 

After  a  brief  government  of  six  years,  which,  however,  was 
oand  sufficiently  long  to  efifect  these  important  objects,  Ballajee 
lied  in  October  1720,  leaving  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Bajee 
Etao  or  Row,  had  been  trained  under  his  own  eye  both  to  business 
md  arms,  and  had  proved  himself  in  the  former  equal,  in  the  latter 
mperior,  to  his  parent  and  preceptor.  He  urged  his  master  to 
amcb  bolder  schemes  of  ambition  than  had  occupied  the  views  ot 
W^ishwanath ;  drawing  his  attention  to  the  Mogul  empire,  in  which 
Bill  the  Indian  ideas  of  greatness  were  centred,  reduced  now  to  such 
a  state  of  weakness  and  disunion,  that  it  must  present  an  easy  prey 
to  the  first  bold  assailant.  Shao,  though  not  personally  a  soldier, 
was  dazzled  by  these  prospects  of  dominion,  and  gave  his  entire 
sanction  to  the  designs  of  his  minister.  The  Peishwa,  however, 
disturbed  by  domestic  rivalry,  and  involved  in  a  contest  with  the 
Nizam,  or  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  could  not  for  some  years  follow 
out  his  scheme  of  aggrandizement ;  and  when  at  length  he  as- 
sembled his  forces,  and  began  his  march  to  the  main  seat  of  Mogul 
power,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda  in  1740,  after  holding  office  nineteen  years. 
Under  him  two  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Scindia,  who,  with  their  pos- 
terity, were  destined  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan,  rose 
from  very  low  stations  into  considerable  importance.  The  former, 
who  sprang  from  the  class  of  Sudra  or  labourers,  had,  by  his  mili- 
tary talents  and  spirit,  collected  a  small  party  of  horse,  with  which 
he  attached  himself  to  the  army  of  the  Peishwa.    Scindia,  though 
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claiming  descent  from  a  £simily  of  the  high-bom  tribe  of  Rajpoots, 
belonged  to  a  decayed  and  illegitimate  branch,  which  had  sunk  so 
low  that  he  began  his  career  by  carrying  the  general's  slippers ; 
yet,  by  the  diligence  and  dexterity  with  which  he  executed  this 
menial  function,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  that  commander,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  greatness.  These  two  chiefs,  having 
distinguished  themselves  by  several  daring  exploits,  rose  gradually, 
till  at  length  they  were  intrusted  with  separate  commands ;  and 
favoured  by  the  general  propensity  of  the  Hindoos  to  obey  only 
their  immediate  superiors,  they  subsequently  acquired  an  indepen- 
dent political  power. 

The  office  of  Peishwa  was  now  nearly  established  as  hereditaiy, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Bajee  Rao,  who  prefixed  to  his  father's  name 
that  of  Balajee,  after  some  opposition  from  Raghojee  Bhonslay, 
another  aspirant,  succeeded  to  that  high  station.  The  disputes 
with  this  last  chieftain,  however,  and  other  occurrences,  suspended 
the  design  of  subverting  the  imperial  throne.  The  ordinary  ex- 
action of  chout,  or  a  fourth  of  the  tribute,  was  stipulated  to  be  paid 
by  the  Mogul,  while  Raghojee  made  the  most  desolating  inroads 
into  Bengal.  In  1749  Shao  died,  when  the  dignity  of  rajah, 
which  had  been  in  some  degree  maintained  by  bis  personal 
character  as  well  as  his  descent  from  Sevajee,  sank  into  total 
insignificance.  Ballajee  even  intended  to  suppress  it  altogether, 
especially  as  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  prince  nominated  to  the  succession ;  but  after  some  con- 
sideration he  determined  to  preserve,  though  with  reduced  state 
and  expense,  this  shadow  of  royalty.  His  measures  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Suckwar  Bye,  the  favourite  wife  of  the  late 
rajah ;  but  that  lady,  among  other  manoeuvres,  had  rashly  an- 
nounced an  intention  to  devote  herself  to  the  flames  on  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  Peishwa  contrived,  even  while  apparently  dis- 
suading her  from  fulfilling  this  design,  to  bring  it  before  her  &mily 
and  the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  impossible  for  her,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  ideas,  to  avoid  this  dreadful  sacrifice.  Having 
gained  over  Raghojee  Bhonslay,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  goverB- 
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lent  ftom  Satara  to  Poonah,  the  Peisbwa  became  the  flole  and 
ndispnted  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederation.  For  several  years 
le  'WRS  involved  in  foreign  connexions,  the  wars  and  politics  of 
he  Deccan  and  Camatic,  and  the  reduction  of  the  piratical  power 
if  Angria.  The  last  of  these  objects  gave  rise  to  certain  achieve- 
nents  of  a  memorable  description,  in  which  the  English  bore  the 
nost  conspicuous  part. 

The  coast  of  the  Concan,  between  Bombay  and  Goa,  which  be- 
Umgs  to  the  Mahratta  territory,  has  always  been  the  seat  of  tribes 
irho  exercised  in  piratical  expeditions  those  predatory  habits 
which  elsewhere  impelled  them  to  inroads  by  land.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  first  rise  of  the  Mahrattas, 
wjkd  while  they  were  carrying  on  a  maritime  war  with  the  Mogul, 
ene  of  their  officers,  Conajee  Angria,  conceived  the  design  of 
ftvmding  an  independent  kingdom.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  his 
prcject  by  the  barrier  of  precipitous  rocks,  which  on  this  coast  rise 
oat  of  the  sea,  like  the  hill- forts  from  the  Indian  plain.  On  the 
two  insulated  cliflFs  of  Gheria  and  Severndroog  reigned  this  chief 
and  his  successors  of  the  same  name,  where  they  became  more  and 
more  formidable,  till  at  length  they  felt  themselves  able  to  cope 
with  the  greatest  European  powers,  and  even  aspired  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  adjacent  seas.  They  made  many  valuable  captures 
from  diflferent  nations,  who,  through  dread  of  their  ravages,  could 
not  proceed  along  the  shore  without  a  convoy.  In  February  1754, 
a  Dutch  squadron  of  three  ships,  carrying  50,  36,  and  18  guns 
reispcctively,  was  attacked,  and  the  whole  either  burned  or  taken. 
The  British  then  considered  themselves  called  upon  to  take  vigorous 
steps  for  putting  down  this  growing  and  dangerous  power ;  and 
the  Mahrattas  willingly  afforded  their  co-operation.  In  March 
1755,  Commodore  James  sailed  with  a  squadron  against  Severn- 
droog, where  Angria's  ships  were  stationed ;  but  these  last,  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  out  to  sea. 
They  were  of  light  construction,  and  the  crews,  by  fastening  to 
flag-staves  their  robes,  quilts,  and  even  turbans,  caught  every  breath 
of  wind,  and  completely  outsailed  the  English.     The  commodore 
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then  steered  for  the  place  itself^  which  was  found  to  consist  of 
several  forts  on  the  island  and  opposite  coast,  the  works  of  which 
were  either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  strongly  framed  of  blocks 
ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  By  throwing  in  bomhs,  however,  which 
blew  up  a  large  magazine,  and  caused  a  general  conflagration  in 
the  principal  stronghold,  he  spread  such  an  alarm,  that  the  in- 
habitants and  garrison  successively  evacuated  the  different  posts. 
Rear- Admiral  Watson  having  arrived  with  a  much  larger  fleet, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Gheria,  the  capital,  which  Colonel  Clive 
undertook  to  blockade  on  the  land- side.  On  the  11th  Febroaiy 
1756,  the  several  ships  took  their  positions,  and  next  day  opened 
so  tremendous  a  Are  that  the  batteries  were  soon  silenced.  On 
the  13th  the  enemy  delivered  up  the  town,  solely,  as  it  appeared, 
through  terror  at  this  overwhelming  discharge  of  artillery;  for 
the  fortifications  were  of  such  strength,  that  no  weight  of  mettl 
could  ever  have  effected  a  breach.  The  treasure,  vessels,  guns, 
and  everjrthing  constituting  the  strength  of  this  piratical  state,  £^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  squadron. 

The  influence  of  the  Mahratta  confederation  continued  constanily 
to  increase.  Scindia  and  Holkar,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  had  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  invaded  the  Rohilla  terri- 
tory, which  they  soon  overran,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  on  the 
approach  of  the  Afghan  monarch.  But  it  was  not  till  1760  and 
1761  that  several  grand  expeditions  were  undertaken,  which  pro- 
mised at  first  to  make  them  masters  of  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  India.  Having,  how- 
ever, provoked  the  resentment  of  Ahmed  Abdalla,  they  expe 
rienced  those  signal  overthrows,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Pan- 
niput,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  tracing  the  fall  of  that 
empire.  The  tidings  of  that  fatal  day  filled  all  Maharashtra  with 
mourning;  and  the  disaster  pressed  mth  peculiar  weight  on 
Ballajee  Eao,  who,  having  suffered  for  some  time  under  declining 
health,  now  sunk  under  a  load  of  grief,  and  died  in  June  1761. 

As  the  office  of  Peishwa  had  become  quite  hereditary,  Madoo 
Rao,  son  of  the  deceased  minister,  was  immediately  elevated  to 
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that  distinguished  rank,  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle,  Ragonaut 
Rao.  This  chief^  afterwards  well  known  to  the  English  under 
the  ^miliar  name  of  Ragoba,  had  already  acquired  considerable 
military  reputation.  Four  years,  however,  had  not  elapsed,  when 
his  young  nephew  showed  a  power  and  decision  of  character  which 
fitted  him  for  executing  in  person  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station. 
In  1764  and  1765  he  undertook  his  celebrated  expedition  against 
Hyder,  the  triumphant  issue  of  which  displayed  at  once  his  own 
abilities,  and  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  military 
system.  He  carried  on,  also,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  his 
general,  Trimbuck  Mama,  the  other  enterprise  agaiust  the  same 
ruler,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Mysore.  Finally,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign,  the  Peishwa  again  undertook  to 
establish  his  supremacy  iu  the  very  centre  of  the  imperial  domi- 
nions. A  great  army  under  Scindia  overran  Rohilcund,  and 
Shah  AUum,  who  inherited  the  mighty  name  of  Great  Mogul, 
having  exchanged  the  protection  of  the  English  for  the  aid  of  the 
Mahrattas,  enabled  the  latter  people  to  seize  all  that  was  left  of 
the  power  which  had  so  long  been  held  supreme  over  India. 

The  young  ruler  made  considerable  improvements  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  administration  of  justice.  He  could  not  extirpate 
the  corruption  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  Indian  governments ;  but 
he  studiously  afforded  protection  to  agriculture,  which,  allowing 
for  the  inferior  fertility  of  the  country,  was  then  more  flourishing 
in  Maharashtra  than  in  any  other  part  of  Hindostan.  The  revenue 
drawn  from  the  people  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  at  ten  mil- 
lions sterling,  though  little  more  than  seven  is  understood  to  have 
entered  the  treasury.  The  army  consisted  of  50,000  good  cavalry, 
while  the  contingents  of  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  other  feudatory 
chiefs,  raised  it  to  about  100,000.  They  were  followed  to  the 
field  by  crowds  of  irregular  infantry,  who  were  little  better  than 
camp-followers,  and  by  bands  of  Pindaree  horse,  fit  only  for 
plunder,  but  very  eminently  skilled  in  that  vocation. 

Madoo  Rao  died  in  1772  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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hifl  next  brother,  Narrain  Rao,  a  youth  not  more  than  serenteen. 
He  was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation ;  for  the  office  of  Peishwa, 
after  having  crushed  beneath  it  that  of  rajah,  was  itself  beginning 
to  lose  its  influence.  His  uncle,  Ragoba,  was  not  likely  to  view 
without  jealousy  the  elevation  of  so  young  a  rival ;  while  a  body 
of  experienced  ministers,  trained  under  successive  Peishwas  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  affiiirs  of  state,  were  beginning  to 
contend  for  the  supreme  direction.  In  these  circumstance^  a 
temporary  and  apparent  calm  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  commo* 
tion.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  August  1773,  Narrain  Rao, 
having  observed  some  unusual  agitation  among  the  troops, 
desired  one  of  the  ministers  to  be  on  the  alert ;  but  the  wamiog 
was  neglected.  The  unfortunate  prince  had  gone  in  the  aftemooi 
to  repose  in  a  private  chamber,  when  a  band  of  soldiers  burst  bj 
an  obscure  entrance  into  the  palace.  They  at  first  pretended  that 
they  came  to  demand  arrears  of  pay,  about  which  they  had  for 
some  time  been  clamouring ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they  were 
impelled  by  a  much  darker  purpose.  Narrain,  roused  from 
slumber,  ran  into  his  uncle's  apartments,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  arms,  entreating  that  he  would  save  him.  The  latter  at  first 
appeared  to  interpose  in  favour  of  his  relative ;  but  Somer  Sing, 
the  ringleader,  said, — ^'  I  have  not  gone  thus  far  to  ensure  my 
own  destruction ;  let  him  go,  or  you  shall  die  with  him."  Ha 
then  extricated  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  youth,  whom,  at 
well  as  a  faithful  servant  that  had  also  clung  round  his  neck,  the 
conspirators  instantly  despatched  with  their  swords. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Ragoba,  as  the  person  by  whom  this 
crime  must  have  been  suggested.  For  some  time  no  proof  could 
be  obtained,  till  Ram  Sastree,  one  of  the  most  resx>ectable  and 
upright  of  the  ministers,  having  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence^ 
brought  the  charge  so  home  to  him,  that  he  at  length  confessed 
he  had  signed  the  order  to  seize  the  person  of  his  nephew,  but 
denied  having  in  any  degree  sanctioned  his  death.  A  numerous 
body  of  Indian  politicians  still  believe  that  such  was  the  trath, 
and  that  a  more  criminal  hand  made  an  alteration  in  the  writing. 
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if  wbich  traces  were  asserted  to  be  visible.     In  these  cases,  bow- 
aver,  tbe  strong  feelings  of  the  public  always  adopt  the  darker 
belief;  yet  Ragoba  mounted  without  opposition  the  throne  to 
which  he  had  thus  cleared  the  way,  and  soon  after  departed  on 
sn  expedition  against  Hyder,  who  was  in  the  field  attempting  to 
regain  some  of  the  territory  lost  in  the  former  war.     But  during 
his  absence  on  this  occasion,  the  ministers,  partly  sharing  the 
indignation  of  the  public, — partly  seeing  the  opportunity  of  draw 
ing  into  their  own  hands  the  supreme  authority, — entered  into  a 
eombinadon  for  raising  to  the  office  of  Peishwa  the  unborn  son  of 
Gimga  Bye,  widow  of  the  late  Peishwa,  who  had  been  left  in  a 
slate  of  pregnancy.     The  lady  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Poonmdnr,  accompanied,  it  is  alleged,  by  a  number  of  Bramins' 
wives  in  the  same  condition,  that  in  the  event  of  the  issue  proving 
a  female,  a  male  child  might  be  immediately  substituted.   Ragoba, 
meantime,  had  been  completely  successful  in  his  warlike  enter- 
prise ;  but  learning  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  home, 
hastily  concluded  a  peace,  and  having  endeavoured,  by  extensive 
eoncessions,   to   conciliate    the   Nizam,   hastened  back   towards 
Poonah.     The  ministers  sent  against  him  Trimbuck  Mama,  the 
most  martial  of  their  body,  who  confidently  expected  to  raise  his 
military  fame  still  higher  by  the  defeat  of  the  Peishwa ;  but  he 
was  fifttally  disappointed.     That  ruler,  though  with  an  inferior 
aarmy,  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  select  corps  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  in  twenty  minutes  completely  routed  the  army  of 
Trimbuck,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
sary.    Had  the  conqueror  proceeded  direct  upon  Poonah,  where, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  tidings,  the  utmost  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion prevailed,  he  might  probably  have  resumed,  almost  without 
opposition,  his  wonted  power  and  dignity.     But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  marched  northward  towards  the  Nerbudda,  in  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  Ilolkar  and  Scindia,  who  had  encamped  in  that  quarter. 
By  this  step  he  lost  a  favourable  opportunity ;  the  government  of 
Poonah  recovered  from  its  panic,  and  collected  a  force  of  50,000 
men,  while  by  intrigues  and  high  offers  they  had  induced  the 
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Nizam  to  break  his  treaty  with  their  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  in 
their  designs.  To  crown  their  good  fortune,  Gnnga  Bye  pro- 
duced a  son,  declared,  indeed,  by  the  opposite  party  to  be  suppo- 
sititious, but  now  believed  to  have  been  the  genuine  ofifepring  of 
Narrain  Rao.  At  the  age  of  forty  days,  the  infant  was  formally 
inaugurated  in  the  office  of  Peishwa. 

Ragoba's  own  army  were  so  disgusted  with  the  course  he  had 
followed,  that  they  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and,  after  passmg 
the  Nerbudda,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  7000  cavalry. 
At  Indore,  notwithstanding,  he  met  Scindia  and  Holkar,  from 
whom  he  received  a  cordial  reception  and  liberal  promises,  and 
was  empowered  to  recruit  his  thinned  ranks  from  their  territory. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Taptee,  with  the  view  of 
completing  the  negotiation  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
English  government  at  Bombay. 

It  was  at  this  period  a  very  favourite  object  with  the  Company 
to  secure  their  possession  of  that  settlement,  by  adding  to  it  the 
port  of  Bassein,  with  Salsette  and  several  smaller  islands  in  its 
vicinity.     Permission  had  been  given  to  maintain  an  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Poonah,  who  was  instructed  to  watch  every  opportunity  of 
obtaining  these  much-desired  cessions ;  and  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment, on  receiving  the  application  from  Ragoba  for  aid  to  restore 
him  to  supreme  power,  determined  to  employ  it  as  the  means  of 
accomplishing  their  own  purposes.     It  was  contrary,  indeed,  to 
the  orders  and  policy  of  the  Directors  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
disputes  of  the  native  powers ;  and  the  support  of  a  usurper  and 
assassin  was  no  very  creditable  mode  of  realizing  their  objects. 
But  these  considerations  were  overlooked;  and,  indeed,  on  this 
last  point  their  defenders  assert  that  they  were  very  imperfectly 
informed,  and  really  believed  the  Peishwa  innocent  of  the  murder, 
and  the  infant  illegitimate.     Even  that  prince,  however,  started 
when  he  heard  the  enormous  conditions  which  his  new  allies 
attached  to  their  assistance,  particularly  the  cession  of  Bassein 
and  Salsette.     But  seeing  that  Scindia  and  Holkar,  on  whom  he 
placed  much  dependence,  had  been  gained  over  by  his  enemies,  he 
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le  necessity  of  sabmitting  to  every  demand  of  the  English, 
in  the  meantime,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  possessing  them- 

of  Salsette  and  its  dependencies.  In  respect  to  their  requi- 
,  indeed,  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  was  obliged  to  profess, 
his  circumstances  rendered  exceedingly  probable,  an  absolute 
ity  to  furnish  it,  but  deposited  jewels  to  the  value  of  six  lacks 
»ees,  and  stipulated  the  cession  of  an  extent  of  territory,  from 
I  the  sum  demanded  might  afterwards  be  drawn. 
th  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty,  Colonel  Keating 
1  at  Cambay  with  a  force  which  was  raised  to  2500  men. 
ig  begun  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  an  army,  or  rather 
under  Ragoba,  amounting  to  about  20,000,  bearing  a  very 
Ed  appearance,  though  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  effect 
ibination  with  regular  troops.  The  Indian  chief  was  inclined 
ay  offensive  operations ;  but  the  English  urged  the  propriety 
ranciug  upon  Poonah,  as  the  only  course  by  which  the  war 
be  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  They  proceeded  accordingly 
r  as  Arass,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  Mahratta 

composed  chiefly  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  made  several 
rate  charges,  and  the  battle  continued  long  with  various  and 
doubtful  fortune,  though  at  length  it  ended  in  the  complete 
je  of  the  enemy.  Keating's  loss  was,  however,  so  severe, 
Qting  in  his  small  detachment  to  222,  including  eleven 
•s,  that  he  suspended  his  intention  of  advancing  at  present 
the  capital,  and  awaited  at  Dubhoy  the  termination  of  the 

season  and  the  arrival  of  further  reinforcements.  This 
il  success,  meanwhile,  produced  an  impression  favourable  to 
Wtish  and  their  ally.  Several  of  the  late  adherents  of  the 
try  espoused  their  cause, — even  the  Nizam  began  to  waver, 
aext  campaign  was  therefore  expected  to  open  under  very 
ising  auspices,  when  circumstances  occurred  which  gave  an 
jly  new  turn  to  affairs. 

e  Company,  who  had  hitherto  left  the  three  provinces  of 
al,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  separate  and  independent,  were 
induced,  by  the  inconveniences  which  had  arisen  from  this 
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arrangement,  to  establish  one  central  authority.  They  vested  in 
the  governor-general  and  coancil  of  Calcutta  a  controlling  power 
over  the  two  other  presidencies.  The  latter,  however,  were  not 
as  yet  much  inclined  to  acquiesce  ;  and  that  of  Bombay  in  par- 
ticular had,  in  the  late  transactions,  made  very  little  reference  to 
their  new  superiors.  The  supreme  council,  on  being  apprized  of 
their  proceedings,  strongly  condemned  them,  as  unjust  in  them- 
selves, and  contrary  to  the  policy  inculcated  by  the  Company,  of 
avoiding  all  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Indian  states. 
This  step  is  generally  blamed  by  English  politicians,  though,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  without  any  good  reason ;  but  there  does  seem 
room  to  question  the  propriety  of  superseding  entirely  the  Bombay 
government,  and  sending  Colonel  Upton  direct  from  Bengal  io 
conclude  a  fresh  treaty.  This  had  certainly  the  effect  of  pladng 
the  inferior  presidency  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  and  of  ex- 
posing it  to  the  contempt  of  the  native  powers.  It  has  also  lieen 
observed,  that  the  Hindoo  courts  interpret  every  eonciliatory  step 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  immediately  rise  in  their  demands. 
Nana  Furnavese,  a  Brarain  minister,  who  had  attained  an  entire 
ascendency  at  Poonah,  assumed  a  lofty  tone ;  and,  indeed,  as  the 
English  continued  to  demand  the  cession  of  Bassein  and  Salsette, 
he  complained,  not  without  some  cause,  that,  after  having  frankly 
admitted  the  unwarrantable  ground  on  which  their  claim  to  these 
places  rested,  they  should  still  wish  to  retain  possession  of  thera. 
In  short,  the  negotiation  took  so  unfavourable  a  turn,  that  Colonel 
Upton  announced  to  the  councils,  both  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  be  immediately  broken  off.  Sod- 
denly,  however,  the  Mahratta  minister,  seeing  that  the  British 
authorities  were  really  determined  to  renew  the  war,  and  conse- 
quently had  in  no  degree  been  actuated  by  fear,  yielded  almost 
every  point  in  dispute.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  Poomndor, 
by  which  they  obtained  all  the  places  demanded ;  while  a  month 
was  fixed  as  the  period  within  which  the  army  of  Ragoba  was  to 
be  reduced,  and  their  protection  entirely  withdrawn  from  him. 
Affairs  seemed  amicably  settled,  when  the  wheel  of  events 
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"ought  round  another  remarkahle  change.  The  Court  of  Direc* 
rs  at  home,  on  heing  apprized  of  the  arrangement  made  hy  the 
)yemment  of  Bombay  with  that  chief,  were  more  swayed  by  its 
(unediate  advantages  than  by  their  general  principles,  and  sent 
it  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  measure.  Their  despatch  to  this 
Sect  arrived  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
oomndur.  It  was  impossible  at  once  to  annul  so  solemn  a  trans- 
ition ;  but  the  council  at  Bombay  exulted  in  an  extraordinary 
)gree  over  the  superior  presidency,  which  had  so  harshly  cen- 
tred their  conduct,  and  became  accordingly  disposed  to  find  pre- 
xt8  for  placing  themselves  again  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
ke  administration  at  Poonah.  They  by  no  means  withdrew  en- 
nely  their  protection  from  Ragoba ;  they  even  derived  encourage  ^ 
ent  from  intrigues  carried  on  to  re-establish  his  influence,  which, 
iwever,  were  baffled  by  the  profound  political  skill  of  Furnavese. 
he  latter  received  with  great  favour  a  Frenchman  named  St. 
nbin,  who  appears  to  have  held  out  to  him  the  expectation  of  a 
rong  military  force  from  Europe.  It  was  concluded,  on  the 
hole,  that  Nana  had  shown  a  hostile  disposition ;  and  Mr. 
!omby,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  entered  on  the  minutes  a 
3neral  review  of  Mahratta  affairs,  in  which  he  concluded  that 
ley  were  fast  verging  to  a  crisis  that  would  compel  the  English 
ther  to  take  some  active  and  decisive  part,  or  to  relinquish  for 
rer  the  hopes  of  improving  their  own  condition  in  the  west  of 
idia.  Mr.  Hastings,  too,  though  he  had  concurred  in  the  cen- 
tre on  the  Bombay  government,  now  began  to  think  that  better 
rms  might  have  been  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Poorundur.  He 
ranted  authority  to  them  "  to  assist  in  tranquillizing  the  dissen- 
ons  of  the  Mahratta  state ; "  to  promote  which  object  he  sent 
olonel  Leslie  with  a  strong  detachment  to  march  across  the 
mtre  of  India,  from  Bengal  to  the  western  coast. 
The  authorities  at  Bombay  were  not  only  highly  elated  by  the 
motion  thus  given  to  their  schemes,  but  even  adopted  the  rash 
^solution  of  accomplishing  them  with  their  own  resources,  lest 
le  glory  should  be  shared  by  the  troops  under  Leslie.     In  vain 
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did  Mr.  Draper  represent  to  them  the  importance  of  delay  till 
their  forces  should  be  concentrated.  Mr.  Camac,  who  had  now 
the  lead  in  the  council,  not  only  carried  his  point  of  immediately 
opening  the  campaign,  but  was  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  ^o  aid  in  the  direction  of  military  operations.  The 
command,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  seniority,  devolved  on 
Colonel  Egerton,  whose  health  was  extremely  infirm,  and  who 
had  acquired  all  his  experience,  as  a  soldier,  in  Germany,  so  that 
an  Indian  war  presented  a  scene  altogether  new  to  him.  How- 
ever, a  force  of  3900  men,  of  whom  only  600  were  British,  landed 
at  Pan  well,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.  The  march  of  an  army  in  that  country,  encumbered  with 
baggage,  bullocks,  and  beasts  of  burden,  is  always  slow;  but  the 
tardiness  of  this  movement  was  altogether  unprecedented.  In 
eleven  days  they  had  not  proceeded  above  eight  miles.  A  week 
more  brought  them,  on  the  9th  January  1779,  to  the  village  of 
Tullygaom,  where  they  found  in  front  a  mass  of  about  50,000 
men,  who  began  to  skirmish  in  their  usual  desultory  manner. 
They  did  not,  however,  venture  on  a  serious  attack;  but  though 
nothing  had  occurred  which  might  not  have  been  foreseen  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  Mr.  Camac  and  Colonel  Cockburn,  who,  in 
consequence  of  Egerton's  sickness,  had  succeeded  to  the  command, 
formed  the  fatal  determination,  from  which  nothing  could  dissuade 
them,  of  immediate  retreat.  Such  a  step,  in  the  face  of  a  Mahratta 
host,  with  clouds  of  cavalry,  was  more  perilous  than  the  boldest 
advance.  The  English  troops  had  scarcely  begun  to  fell  back, 
when  their  rearguard  was  assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy. 
Fortunately  it  was  commanded  by  Captain  Hartley,  a  young  officer 
of  high  and  rising  reputation,  who  gallantly  withstood  several  most 
furious  charges ;  and  they  were  finally  unable  to  make  a  serioos 
impression  on  any  part  of  the  line.  The  loss,  however,  was  very 
severe,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  among  whom 
were  fifteen  European  officers. 

After  this  action,  the  military  authorities  decided  that  even 
retreat  was  no  longer  practicable,  and  consequently  that  there 
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remamed  no  resource  bat  negotiation.  This,  in  snob  circum- 
stances, was  equivalent  to  offering  tbe  enemy  a  carte  blanche  as 
to  tbe  terms  on  wbicb  tbe  invaders  sbould  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Bombay.  In  vain  did  Hartley  remonstrate  against  tbat  humi- 
liating step,  and  point  out  a  course  by  which  the  retreat  might 
have  been  effected;  in  vain  did  Camac  advance  objections,  which, 
however,  he  forbore  to  press;  nothing  could  shake  the  pusillani- 
mous determination  of  the  commanders.  They  were  even  prepared 
to  g^ve  up  Ragoba,  had  not  that  chief  made  a  private  agreement 
to  surrender  himself  to  Scindia.  The  British  themselves,  by 
treating  with  the  latter,  obtained  somewhat  more  favourable  terms : 
still  the  convention  of  Worgaom,  if  not  the  most  disastrous,  was 
much  the  most  disgraceful  event  which  had  marked  the  annals  of 
our  army  in  India.  All  the  points  in  dispute  were  yielded;  all 
the  recent  acquisitions  were  to  be  restored;  and  orders  were  sent 
that  the  troops  now  marching  from  Bengal  should  proceed  no 
fiurther. 

Both  at  Bombay  and  at  home  the  utmost  indignation  was  felt 
at  this  convention.  Mr.  Camac,  Colonels  Egerton  and  Cockburn, 
were  all  three  dismissed  from  the  service.  Their  conduct  in  the 
present  instance  certainly  appears  quite  indefensible,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  their 
characters  as  displayed  on  former  occasions.  Cockburn,  in  parti- 
cular, had  distinguished  himself  by  exploits  of  the  most  daring 
valour,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service; 
but  tbe  qualities  which  had  fitted  him  for  a  secondary  part  proved 
insufficient  to  guide  his  judgment  in  this  higher  and  more  arduous 
station.  The  treaty  was  immediately  annulled,  as  having  been 
concluded  without  sufficient  authority,  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Leslie  with  his  detachment  was  alone  waited  for  in  order  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations.  This  officer,  however,  had  not  made 
the  despatch  which  was  expected.  His  march  being  harassed  by 
some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  he  absurdly  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  several  petty  contests,  and  in  the  course  of  ^vq  months 
had  not  proceeded  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.      Mr. 
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Hastings  was  obliged  to  supersede  him,  and  send  in  his  plaoe 
Colonel  Goddard,  who,  by  passing  over  three  hundred  miles  in 
twenty  days,  reached  Surat,  having  avoided  the  snares  formed  by 
the  enemy  to  interrupt  his  progress. 

This  commander,  who,  though  acting  on  a  conciliatory  system 
toward  the  Bombay  government,  was  invested  with  a  jurisdiction 
nearly  independent,  began  with  an  attempt  to  negotiate.  Thifl 
being  found  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  lofty  tone  assumed 
by  the  cabinet  of  Poonah  upon  its  recent  success,  hostilities  were 
immediately  commenced ;  and  the  English  appeared  no  longer  as 
auxiliaries  to  Ragoba,  but  as  principals.  On  the  first  of  Janoaiy 
1780,  Goddard,  now  a  general,  crossed  the  Taptee,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  reduced  Dubhoy,  and  carried  by  storm  Ahraedft' 
bad,  the  great  but  decayed  capital  of  Guzerat.  Then,  howeveiv 
he  received  notice  that  Scindla  and  Holkar,  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  horse,  had  passed  the  Nerbudda,  and  were  ad- 
vancing against  him.  The  former  chief  opened  a  negotiation  ividi 
the  British,  for  whom  he  professed  a  warm  attachment.  But,  as 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  sought  only  to  gain  time,  Goddaid 
determined  if  possible  to  bring  him  to  a  general  action;  aod 
attacking  his  camp  by  night,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  some  ti 
his  outposts.  The  day,  however,  dawned  in  time  to  enable  the 
main  body  to  mount  their  horses  and  present  themselves  in  order 
of  battle:  they  even  made  a  movement  as  if  to  charge,  but  being 
received  with  a  briak  fire,  they  galloped  off  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  The  English  commander,  who  imagined  he  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  soon  learned  with  surprise  that  they  had  taken  a 
fresh  position  quite  entire,  at  a  little  distance.  He  again  endea- 
voured to  bring  them  to  action;  but  on  his  near  approach  they 
merely  discharged  a  flight  of  rockets,  and  disappeared  as  before* 
Wearied  with  these  finiitless  and  harassing  operations,  he  at  length 
removed  his  army,  and  placed  it,  during  the  rains,  in  cantonments 
on  the  Nerbudda. 

In  the  course  of  the  dry  season,  which  commenced  in  Oetober, 
the  general  employed  himself  in  the  siege  of  Bassein,  while  Colonel 
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Hartley  covered  his  operations,  spreading  bis  force  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Concan,  whence  he  drew  both  supplies  and  revenue. 
This  campaign  was  very  successiiil;  Bassein  surrendered  on  the 
11th  December,  while  Hartley,  taking  a  judicious  position,  com- 
pletely repulsed  the  whole  combined  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  which 
attempted  to  overwhelm  him.  Thus  the  English  affairs  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  prosperous  aspect,  when  Goddard  was 
apprized  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  government  to  open  an 
immediate  negotiation.  He  was  directed,  therefore,  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  cease  hostilities  as  soon  as  intelligence  should 
be  received  from  Poonah  of  a  corresponding  disposition.  This 
feaolntion  was  connected  with  certain  events  of  the  war  in  the 
8oath  of  India  related  in  a  former  chapter.  Hyder,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  had  made  a  terrible 
irmption  into  the  Camatic,  and  was  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  British  establishment  at  Madras.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  determined  to  make  sacrifices  to  a  great  extent,  in 
order  to  detach  the  court  of  Poonah  from  this  formidable  confe- 
deracy. The  treaty,  however,  proceeded  slowly,  especially  after 
tidings  had  arrived  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  Colonel 
Baillie's  detachment*  In  these  discouraging  circumstances  Gene- 
ral Goddard  conceived  that  an  advance  with  his  army  beyond  the 
Ghauts,  and  the  placing  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  menace  the 
Mahratta  capital,  might  produce  a  favourable  effect.  Accordingly, 
with  about  6000  men  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  barrier  of 
hills.  Nana  Furnavese,  however,  still  refused  to  separate  from 
bis  ally;  and  the  general  was  so  harassed  by  attacks  on  his  rear, 
by  having  his  convoys  intercepted,  and  by  seeing  the  country  laid 
waste  around  him,  that  he  felt  at  length  the  necessity  of  retreating 
to  Bombay.  In  this  march  he  was  assailed  by  the  enemy  with 
so  much  fury,  that  although  he  reached  the  coast  without  dis- 
honour, he  sustained  a  loss  more  severe  than  had  been  incurred  in 
the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  convention  of  Worgaom. 

Mr.    Hastings,  meantime,  attempted  to  influence  the  war  by 
military  movements  from  Bengal,  directed  towards  the  very  heart 
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of  India.  Captain  Pophara,  with  2400  men,  crossed  the  Jumna, 
and  attacked  the  fort  of  Lahar ;  but  finding  it  much  stronger  than 
was  expected,  and  labouring  under  the  want  of  a  battering-train,  he 
could  effect  only  a  very  imperfect  breach.  He  determined,  however, 
to  storm  it ;  and,  though  both  the  officers  who  led  the  assault  ML, 
the  troops  followed  with  such  intrepidity  that  the  place  was  carried 
with  the  loss  of  125  men.  But  the  most  brilliant  exploit  was  that 
against  Gwalior,  a  stronghold  repeatedly  mentioned  as  being  con- 
sidered in  Hindostan  Proper  the  most  formidable  bulwark  of  the 
empire,  though  it  could  not  rank  with  the  impregnable  hill-forts 
of  the  south  and  west.  After  two  months  of  observation  and  con- 
trivance, on  the  3d  August  1780  a  party  was  employed  to  make 
a  night- assault.  They  mounted  the  scarped  rock  by  a  regular 
escalade,  then  ran  up  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  and  by  ladders  of 
rope  ascended  the  inner  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  when  they  found 
themselves  within  the  place ;  and  though  some  of  the  men  gave 
the  alarm  by  firing  prematurely,  they  nevertheless  stood  their 
ground.  The  garrison  were  panic- struck ;  and  the  sun  had 
scarcely  risen  when  the  British,  with  almost  no  resistance,  became 
masters  of  this  celebrated  fortress. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  system,  Mr.  Hastings  sent  Colonel 
Camac  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  Scindia.  He  pene- 
trated without  difficulty  into  Malwa ;  but  the  Mahratta  chief  then 
hastened  to  oppose  the  invasion,  and  by  the  rapid  manoeuvres  of 
his  numerous  cavalry,  soon  reduced  the  British  to  great  distress ; 
keeping  up  an  incessant  cannonade  during  the  long  period  of 
seven  days.  The  colonel,  however,  by  remaining  for  some  time 
inactive,  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy,  then  suddenly  burst 
by  night  into  his  camp,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  This 
success,  although  he  was  not  able  to  follow  it  up,  raised  oonside^ 
ably  the  reputation  of  the  English,  who  also  succeeded,  by  a  large 
sum  of  money,  in  detaching  Moodajee  Bhonslay,  rajah  of  Berar, 
from  the  other  Mahratta  leaders.  Thus,  after  various  transactions, 
a  separate  convention  was  first  concluded  with  Scindia  on  the 
13th  October  1781  ;  and  finally,  on  the  7th  May  following,  a 
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general  peace  was  signed  at  Salbye,  on  terms  as  favonrable  as  the 
chequered  events  of  the  war  could  give  room  to  expect.  The 
limits  of  the  respective  territories  were  fixed  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  by  the  treaty  of  Poorundur ;  and  a  monthly  pension  of 
25,000  rupees  was  assigned  to  Ragoba.  Thus  closed  the  first 
Mabratta  war,  by  which  our  countrymen,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  earned  very  little  either  of  glory  or  advantage. 

From  this  time  the  relations  of  that  people  with  our  govern- 
ment were  for  many  years  those  of  amity  and  alliance ;  a  union 
which  was  produced  by  a  common  dread  of  the  exorbitant  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Mysore.  We  have  seen  them 
joined  with  the  British  in  successive  leagues,  and  affording  a 
tomnltuary  aid  in  the  contests  which  brought  to  an  end  the  power 
of  Tippoo.  The  history  of  the  confederation,  however,  was  re- 
markably distinguished  by  the  rise  of  Scindia  to  a  pre-eminence 
which  made  him  decidedly  superior  to  all  its  other  leaders.  His 
territory  being  contiguous  to  the  southern  states  and  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Mogul  empire,  he  added  to  it  successively  these 
different  possessions.  On  the  east  he  subdued  Bundelcund ;  on 
the  west  he  rendered  tributary  the  warlike  princes  of  Rajpoo- 
tana ;  and  at  length,  amid  the  dissensions  of  the  imperial  court. 
Shah  Allum,  who  still  retained  the  name,  revered  even  in  its 
downfal,  of  Mogul  emperor,  placed  himself  under  his  protection. 
In  this  manner  that  chief  became  master  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the 
surrounding  territories  ;  while  he  exercised  all  that  now  remained 
of  imperial  power.  He  was  so  elated  by  these  successes,  that  he 
ventured  upon  a  demand  of  chout^  or  tribute,  from  the  government 
of  Bengal ;  a  claim  which  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  governor,  repelled 
with  the  highest  indignation,  and  insisted  upon  its  formal  renun- 
ciation. 

Scindia's  elevated  position  was  in  other  respects  precarious  and 
difficult.  Labouring  under  an  extreme  deficiency  of  funds,  he 
was  obliged  to  levy  exorbitant  contributions  from  the  Rajpoot 
chiefs.  That  proud  race  rose  in  insurrection,  and  were  joined  by 
Mohammed  Beg  and  Gholaum  Kadir,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the 
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emperor  himself,  the  domination  of  the  Mahratta  ruler  had  hecome 
odious.  In  an  invasion  of  Rajpootana,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated, and  though  the  feudal  hands  of  that  country,  as  usual  after 
a  victory,  dispersed  and  went  to  their  homes,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  power  even  of  the  Moslem  princes.  He  was 
again  worsted,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  he 
entreated,  though  with  little  success,  that  Nana  Fiu^avese  would 
forget  all  grounds  of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  and  aid  him  in  the 
general  cause  of  the  Mahratta  confederation.  He  was  extricated 
by  the  savage  violence  of  Gholaum  Kadir  himself  who,  having 
obtained  possession  of  Delhi  and  of  the  emperor's  person,  treated 
him,  his  family,  and  adherents,  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity. 
With  his  own  hand  he  used  the  point  of  a  dagger  to  put  out  Shah 
AUum's  eyes  ;  and  committed  other  cruelties  which  rendered  him 
the  object  of  general  horror  and  disgust.  At  length  his  own  as- 
sociate, Ismael  Beg  (who  had  succeeded  to  Mohammed),  went  over 
to  Scindia,  who  also  at  length  obtained  a  reinforcement  from 
Poonah.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Delhi,  and  pur- 
sue Kadir,  who  was  taken  and  put  to  death;  and  having  thus 
regained  almost  the  entire  plenitude  of  his  dominion,  the  Mahratta 
chief  sought  to  strengthen  his  military  power  by  means  not  re- 
sorted to  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  enlisted  into  his  army 
the  various  warlike  races  in  the  north  of  India, — the  valiant  Raj- 
poot horsemen,  the  Goseins,  a  religious  sect,  whose  tenets  did  not 
prevent  them  from  taking  arms,  and  even  Mohammedan  soldiers 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  Mogul  service.  But  the  force  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  was  a  corps  of  regular  infantry,  organized  and 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner  by  a  French  adventurer  named 
De  Boigne.  This  body,  at  first  consisting  only  of  two  battalions, 
had  been  rapidly  augmented,  till  it  amounted  to  three  brigades,  each 
comprising  5600  infantry,  500  cavalry,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  had  besides  a  separate  train  of  artillery,  and  was  supported 
by  a  mass  of  irregular  foot.  A  considerable  territory  was  assigned 
for  the  support  of  this  corps ;  which  included  officers  of  all  nations, 
among  whom  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  English. 
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Having  thus  rendered  himself  the  most  powerful  among  the 
Mahratta  princes,  Sciadia's  next  object  was  to  acquire  a  prepon- 
derance at  the  court  of  Poonah.  He  proceeded  thither  ^-ith  the 
professed  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  Peishwa  the  dignity  of 
Yakeel-i-Mootluq,  or  supreme  deputy,  which  he  had  caused  the 
Mogul  to  bestow ;  a  most  unwelcome  visit,  which  Nana  Furna- 
yese  sought  in  vain  to  decline.  He  arrived  at  length,  and  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  outward  respect  The  Peishwa, 
amid  great  state,  was  invested  with  this  new  title,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  addition  to  the  splendour  even  of  his  rank ;  while  the 
gallant  warrior,  being  appointed  his  perpetual  deputy,  with  the 
right  of  nominating  a  successor,  acquired  all  the  real  power 
attached  to  the  function.  Besides  dazzling  the  eye  of  the  youth- 
ful prince  by  the  pomp  of  this  ceremony,  he  gained  his  favour  by 
inviting  him  to  field-sports  and  other  amusements,  from  which 
he  had  been  in  a  considerable  degree  withheld  by  the  austere 
maxims  of  the  aged  Bramin,  his  minister.  In  short,  Scindia 
seemed  about  to  supplant  Fumavese  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Mahratta 
state,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated 
his  life  on  the  12th  February  1794. 

Mahadajee  Scindia,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  rais- 
ing his  house  to  be  the  first  in  Hindostan,  was  a  person  of  very 
great  activity  and  address,  long  experience,  and  of  so  much  prin- 
ciple as  to  be  supposed  incapable  of  committing  any  very  enormous 
crime, — a  praise  which  cannot  often  be  bestowed  on  the  great  men 
of  India.  His  death  at  the  present  moment,  when  a  danger  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  impended  over  the  state,  may  probably  be 
considered  as  the  main  cause  of  the  ultimate  decline  of  the  Mah- 
ratta power.  Dying  without  issue,  he  adopted  as  his  successor, 
not  the  nearest  heir,  but  Dowlut  Rao,  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his 
youngest  brother ;  a  youth  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who,  though  possessed  of  talents  and  enterprise,  was  without  that 
knowledge  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  guide  him  through 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  soon  placed. 

Nana  Fumavese,  on  the  death  of  his  rival,  seemed  again  re- 
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placed  in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs;  but  the  very  eagerness 
with  which  he  clung  to  power  soon  involved  him  in  a  deeper  cala- 
mity. While  he  kept  Madoo  Rao,  the  Peishwa,  in  very  strict 
tutelage,  he  held  also  in  close  confinement  Bajee  Hao,  the  son  of 
Ragoba,  who,  on  approaching  manhood,  displayed  high  accom- 
plishments and  engaging  manners,  which  rendered  him  an  object 
of  general  interest.  This  was  particularly  felt  by  his  cousin, 
Madoo  Rao.  An  epistolary  communication  was  opened,  and  a 
romantic  friendship  formed  by  these  two  young  men,  who  stood  in 
a  position  of  such  deadly  rivalry.  In  their  correspondence  they 
were  wont  to  anticipate  the  moment  when,  delivered  from  their 
present  thraldom,  they  might  form  a  personal  intimacy,  and  emu- 
late the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors.  This  innocent  exchange 
of  sentiment,  being  discovered  by  Nana,  excited  his  most  violent 
rage.  He  increased  the  rigour  of  Bajee' s  confinement,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  loaded  Madoo  with  the  severest  reproaches.  The  high- 
spirited  youth,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  indignation,  threw  him- 
self from  a  terrace  in  the  palace,  and  died  in  two  days.  This  was 
a  most  disastrous  event  to  Fumavese;  for  Bajee,  whom  he  had 
done  so  much  to  make  his  enemy,  was,  in  fact,  the  legitimate  heir. 
The  minister  attempted  at  first  to  parry  this  fatal  circumstance, 
and  proposed  that  the  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  though  she 
had  not  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  should  adopt  a  son,  whom 
he  might  establish  as  Peishwa,  and  in  his  name  conduct  the 
government.  He  fouod  this  measure,  however,  to  be  quite  repug- 
nant to  public  feeling;  and  learning  that  Scindia  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  imprisoned  youth,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of 
his  situation  by  employing  his  influence  in  raising  the  latter  to 
the  vacant  dignity.  Bajee  Rao,  on  this  intention  being  announced 
to  him,  was  so  much  surprised,  that  he  obliged  the  messenger  to 
take  hold  of  a  cow's  tail,  and  swear  by  the  holy  waters  of  the 
Godavery  that  no  stratagem  was  intended.  He  then  repaired  to 
Poonah,  and  was  placed  on  the  musnud.  The  reconciliation,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  durable.  The  court  from  this  time  became  a 
complete  chaos  of  political  intrigue,  between  the  Peishwa,  who  en- 
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deavoured  to  exercise  his  own  authority,  and  Nana,  Scindia,  Por- 
seram  Bhow,  and  other  chiefs,  who  sought  to  administer  it  in  his 
name.  These  individuals  appear  in  the  confused  scene  one  day 
united  in  close  alliance,  the  next  plotting  one  another's  destruction. 
We  shall  not  now  follow  the  thread  of  these  intricate  transactions, 
nor  encumher  our  pages  with  the  uncouth  names  of  humbler  indi- 
▼idoals  who,  amid  the  general  confusion,  contrived  to  thrust  them- 
selves into  notice.  Some  attempts  were  even  made  to  employ  as 
an  instrument  the  long-imprisoned  rajah,  whose  title  was  still  dear 
to  the  Mahratta  people.  Nana  Fumavese,  after  passing  through 
various  fortunes,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  was 
restored  to  some  share  of  his  former  power,  but  died  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilful 
politicians  that  India  had  ever  produced ;  and  there  remained  no 
individual  possessed  of  those  comprehensive  and  statesman-like 
views,  which  were  soon  much  wanted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
confederation. 

Kven  before  the  death  of  Fumavese,  the  court  of  Poonah  had 
been  placed  for  some  time  in  a  critical  situation.  It  was  united  in 
a  triple  alliance  with  Britain  and  the  Nizam,  against  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Mysore,  and  had  repeatedly  co- 
operated, though  in  an  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  with 
the  English  in  their  wars  with  that  dynasty.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
though  he  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their 
army,  so  far  from  expressing  any  anger,  granted  to  them  a  third, 
or  equal  share  with  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  of  the  ceded 
lands ;  and  Marquis  Wellesley  afterwards,  when  he  entered  upon 
the  last  and  decisive  contest  with  Tippoo,  called  upon  the  Mahratta 
government  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  this  alliance.  By  that  time, 
however,  they  had  begun  to  cherish  a  deep  and  not  ill- grounded 
Jealousy  respecting  the  rapid  progress  of  the  British  power ;  and 
although  they  chose  to  temporize,  their  wishes  were  now  com- 
pletely in  favour  of  Mysore.  Nana  strongly  shared  this  feeling; 
nevertheless  he  decidedly  objected  to  any  measure  which  might 
commit  the  state  in  a  war  with  so  formidable  a  nation.     But 
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Scindia  and  the  Peishwa,  those  young  and  ardent  spirits,  embraced 
with  enthasiasm  the  cause  of  the  sultan;  a  fact  which  was  proved 
by  a  correspondence  found  at  Seringapatam,  breathing  unequivo* 
cal  hostility,  and  leaving  no  doubt,  that  had  fortune  favoured  the 
son  of  Hyder,  he  would  at  once  have  been  joined  by  these  chiefs. 
They  were  arrested,  however,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  that 
capital,  the  death  of  its  ruler,  and  the  downfal  of  his  formidable 
dynasty.  Then,  indeed,  every  effort  was  made  to  excuse  their  in- 
activity as  allies,  and  to  explain  away  every  symptom  of  a  hostile 
intention. 

Though  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  had  been  un- 
deniable, Marquis  Wellesley  declined  showing  any  resentment; 
he  even  set  apart  for  them  a  portion  of  the  sequestered  territory. 
But  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  his  present  commanding 
position  to  establish  if  possible  an  effective  control  over  this  great 
and  turbulent  state.  He  tendered  to  them  a  share  in  the  spcnlsof 
Mysore,  coupled  with  the  condition,  that  the  Peishwa,  on  termf 
similar  to  those  of  a  treaty  just  arranged  mth  the  NLsam,  should 
receive  a  British  subsidiary  force,  and  cede  a  portion  of  territory, 
the  clear  revenue  of  which  might  be  sufficient  for  their  mainte- 
nance. But  this  proposal,  after  some  months  of  delay  and  evasioa, 
was  decidedly  rejected.  It  evidently  appeared  that  his  highness 
would  never  agree  to  any  such  measure,  unless  under  the  pressiire 
of  an  irresistible  necessity ;  and  the  governor- general,  entertaimng 
sanguine  hopes  that  such  a  crisis  might  ere  long  occur,  carefully 
watched  his  opportunity.  He  calculated,  that  the  distractions  in 
the  Mahratta  confederacy,  as  they  must  increase,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  compelling  that  prince  to  have  recourse  to  British  aid;  for, 
though  the  nominal  head  of  the  other  chieftains,  and  himself  a  man 
of  spirit  and  ambition,  he  saw  his  power  every  day  more  and  more 
controlled  by  the  pretensions  of  those  military  adventurers.  Seia-^, 
dia  began  to  act  as  the  real  sovereign  of  Maharashtra,  conuna^-' 
ing  a  force  superior  to  that  of  his  master,  whom  he  evidently 
intended  to  treat  as  a  mere  state-pageant  Holkar,  too,  having 
assembled  round  him  a  vast  predatory  army,  was  not  unwilling  to 
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measure  his  strength  with  any  rival,  however  mighty.  Yet  these 
tnrbnlent  elements  continued  for  some  time  to  ferment  without  pro- 
dacing  an  actual  explosion;  and  hence  more  than  three  years 
elapsed  from  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  hefore  the  expected  crisis 
arrived.  Marquis  Wellesley  was  even  preparing  to  return  to 
Europe  in  January  1803,  when  the  unexpected  intelligence  induced 
him  to  remain.  The  convulsion  which  he  had  long  waited  for 
occurred  on  a  greater  scale,  and  in  a  form  more  favourable  to  his 
views  than  he  had  ever  anticipated. 

The  rival  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  after  recently  emerging 
from  the  lowest  obscurity,  had  for  some  time  ranked  nearly  equal; 
but  after  the  former  had  once  risen  to  greatness,  his  family  ac- 
quired a  very  decided  preponderance.  The  power  of  the  Holkars, 
however,  revived  under  an  illegitimate  branch,  Jeswunt  Rao,  who 
by  boldness,  enterprise,  and  a  peculiar  talent  for  predatory  warfare, 
soon  raised  himself  notwithstanding  the  stain  on  his  birth,  to  be 
the  head  of  his  house,  and  the  leader  of  all  who  fought  under  its 
banners.  Dissensious  soon  arose  between  him  and  Scindia,  whose 
territory  he  did  not  spare  in  the  course  of  his  ravages.  After 
various  movements,  the  two  armies  engaged  near  Indore,  Holkar's 
capital,  when  that  chief  was  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon;  and  his  power  was  supposed  to  be 
so  completely  crushed,  that  the  other  very  imprudently  neglected 
any  farther  pursuit.  No  force  is  so  easily  or  so  rapidly  recruited 
as  that  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  vanquished  leader,  having  under- 
taken some  inroads  into  the  surrounding  territories,  soon  rallied 
round  him  all  the  bold  youths  who  delighted  in  plunder  and  ad- 
venture; large  bands  even  from  the  ranks  of  his  adversary,  tired 
of  an  inactive  life,  flocked  to  his  camp.  In  short,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  march  upon  Poonah.  Scindia  and  the 
Peishwa  united  their  forces  to  oppose  him ;  and  there  ensued  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city  one  of  the  most  obstinate  battles  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  Holkar  fought  with  the  utmost 
desperation,  and  led  his  men  to  successive  charges  with  such  fury, 
that  the  enemy  were  completely  broken,  and  fled  in  every  direc- 
2o 
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tlon.  Colonel  Close,  the  British  Hesident,  while  the  engagement 
lasted,  hoisted  his  flag,  which  was  respected  by  both  parties;  and 
next  day  he  was  asked  to  visit  the  victorious  generaL  He  found 
him  in  his  tent,  ankle-deep  in  mud,  wounded  both  with  a  spear 
and  a  sabre.  He  received  the  colonel  with  the  utmost  poUtenese^ 
professed  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  English,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  would  assist  in  adjusting  his  differences  with 
Scindia  and  the  Pebhwa* 

The  latter  prince,  however,  had  already  entered  into  engage* 
ments  with  the  British.  On  the  first  approach  of  the  crisis  which 
had  now  overwhelmed  him,  he  began  to  make  overtures  for  a  sub- 
sidiary force,  though  on  the  narrowest  possible  conditions.  It 
was  not  even  to  enter  the  country,  but  to  be  posted  on  the  finm- 
iier,  ready  to  advance  when  circumstances  might  call  for  its  8e^ 
vices.  His  object  evidently  was,  not  to  incur  the  odium  ani 
danger  of  introducing  these  powerful  foreigners  into  his  dompLOOSi 
but  by  the  mere  dread  of  their  approach  to  overawe  the  oonteni- 
ing  chiefs,  and  restore  his  own  supremacy.  The  marquis  was  ao^ 
however,  unwilling  to  close  the  arrangement,  even  under  iUa 
jealous  restriction ;  but  the  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ooips 
was  attended  with  great  difficulties.  An  ample  extent  of  territory 
was  indeed  offered,  but  being  situated  in  Hindostan  Proper,  where 
the  Peishwa  had  a  mere  nominal  authority,  it  was  really  occupied 
by  Scindia  and  Holkar,  from  whom  it  must  be  wrested  by  force 
of  arms.  The  assignment  was  required  of  a  tract  of  eountry  over 
which  the  English  could  hold  command ;  even  money  would  be 
accepted,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  of  obtaining  payment 
Thus  the  negotiation  was  spun  out  till  the  very  day  before  the 
battle,  when  the  prince,  foreseeing  that  whoever  prevailed  be 
would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  signed  the  compacL 
After  Holkar' s  signal  victory,  he  determined  to  throw  himself 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  British.  This  intention  he  intimatei 
from  Singurh,  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  was  then  invited  to 
repair  to  the  coast,  where  the  arrangements  could  be  conducted 
with  security.     Having  repaired  to  Severndroog,  he  embariud 
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br  Bassein,  wheUe  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Close ;  and  at  that 
place,  on  the  31st  December  1802,  was  signed  the  celebrated 
treaty  by  which  the  alliance  was  settled  on  a  more  extended 
basis.  The  Company  not  only  engaged  to  furnish  6000  men,  for 
the  support  of  whom  was  assigned  a  territory  yielding  twenty-six 
lacks  of  rupees ;  they  engaged,  moreover,  to  bring  forward  all  the 
&ice  they  could  command,  and  which  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  Peishwa  in  his  full  rights  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy. 

In  entering  on  the  greatest  war  which  England  ever  waged  in 
India,  and  which  was  destined  completely  to  establish  her  supre- 
macy over  that  region,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  some 
inquiry  respecting  the  necessity  and  the  msdom  of  this  eventful 
measure.  Mr.  Mill,  in  a  very  masterly  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
j^  argues,  that  the  war  arose  out  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which 
was  manifestly  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  governor-general ;  and 
that  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  engrossed  by  their  own  contests  for 
power,  had  no  immediate  intention  or  wish  to  involve  themselves 
in  hostility  with  the  British  government.  The  object  of  each  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Peishwa' s  person,  and  to  exercise  in 
his  name  a  general  control  over  the  whole  state.  But  an  arrange- 
ment which  altogether  withdrew  that  ruler  from  the  control  of  all 
of  them,  and  transferred  to  a  foreign  power  the  whole  weight  of 
his  name  and  resources,  besides  humbling  their  national  pride, 
presented  a  common  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  views  of  each  chief, 
and  was  therefore  to  all  an  object  of  equal  resentment.  He  goes 
on  to  maintain  that  the  Company  might  have  safely  looked  on, 
and  seen  the  different  leaders  waste  themselves  in  internal  con- 
flicts, while,  courted  by  each,  they  might  have  secured  advantages 
to  themselves,  and  held  the  balance  between  them.  This  part  of 
the  question,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances  that  are 
extremely  complicated ;  and  the  arguments  urged  on  the  other 
side  appear  to  be  at  least  equally  plausible. 

It  has  never  been  denied,  that  a  power  which  sees  its  neigh- 
bours engaged  in  war  may  be  justified  in  interfering,  either  from 
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generosity  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  from  policy,  lest  any  006 
state,  by  conquering  the  others,  should  attain  a  dangerous  asoen- 
dency.     But  the  conflicts  of  the  Mahratta  chiefe  now  bore  mndi 
less  the  character  of  internal  disturbance,  than  of  regular  war 
between  independent  princes.  The  common  national  tie  served  Iit& 
more  than  to  inspire  the  design  and  hope  of  a  general  domimoo, 
— ^the  object  which,  it  is  clear,  had  kindled  the  ambition  of  tlw 
several  aspirants.     There  was  therefore,  perhaps,  a  strong  pio- 
bability  that  ere  long  some  one  of  these  leaders  would  gain  iiie 
supremacy,  and  wield  the  entire  resources  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  in  such  a  case  an  able  wanior 
might  have  become  very  formidable  to  Britain,  both  by  the  greit 
extent  of  territory  which  he  would  have  commanded,  and  by  tie 
success  which  might  have  been  expected  from  disciplining  his 
troops  after  the  European  manner.     He  would  also  have  enjoTed 
the  prospect  of  being  aided  by  the  French,  while  the  £nglisii 
would  have  had  to  dread  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Nizam  and  other 
native  princes  whom  they  held  in  vassalage. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  from  his  confidential  correspondence 
recently  published,  evidently  cherished  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
mere  influence  of  this  treaty,  without  any  actual  appeal  to  arms, 
would  have  re-established  tranquillity  and  a  due  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mahratta  state.  Scindia,  it  was  hoped,  after  so  overwhehn- 
ing  a  blow,  would  have  been  happy  to  co-operate  with  him  and 
the  Peishwa,  under  the  offered  pledge  of  regaining  all  he  had  lost, 
and  having  its  preservation  guaranteed  to  him.  Holkar's  resomceB 
were  considered  too  unsolid  and  ephemeral  to  make  any  stand 
against  these  three  united  powers.  The  only  doubt  respected 
Raghojee  Bhonslay,  who  had  become  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  whoee 
ancestor,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  even  laid  claim  to  the  rank 
of  Peishwa.  He  had,  however,  been  observed  to  attach  himself 
so  very  decidedly  to  the  successful  party,  that  there  appeared 
little  chance  of  his  espousing  a  cause  so  desperate  as  that  of  Hd- 
kar.  In  fact,  had  these  chiefs  been  guided  by  sound  viewe  of 
policy,  they  would  have  at  least  temporized  till  Scindia  had 
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recruited  his  shattered  forces,  and  till  his  rival,  who  had  retired 
hejoud  the  Godavery,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  take  any  decisive 
step,  could  he  induced  to  join  the  confederacy. 

These  hopes,  though  resting  on  plausible  grounds,  were  not 
fulfilled.  Scindia  and  Ragbojee  felt  such  a  hatred  and  dread  of 
British  power,  as  not  only  suspended  the  strongest  feelings  of 
enmity  between  themselves,  but  impelled  them  to  make  precipitate 
efforts  against  a  treaty  which  appeared  to  render  the  Company 
supreme  over  Maharashtra.  Yet  the  former,  who,  after  his  defeat, 
had  retired  to  Buihanpoor,  where  he  bad  reassembled  a  consider- 
able force,  did  not  at  first  declare  himself.  Being  invited  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  and  to  share  its  advantages,  he 
eaqyressed  an  intention  to  comply,  only  wishing  previously  to  cor- 
respond with,  and  obtain  some  explanations  from  the  Peisbwa. 
Afterwards  he  declined  acceding,  but  declared  he  would  do  nothing 
to  obstruct  its  execution.  Alarm  was  naturally  excited  by  his 
continuing  posted  at  Burbanpoor,  which  could  apparently  have 
no  other  object  but  that  of  regaining  his  ascendency  at  Poonah ; 
wherefore  Collins,  stationed  as  Resident  in  his  camp,  again  pressed 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  though  intimating  that  his 
refusal  would  not  be  considered  as  a  ground  of  offence.  In  tbat 
case,  however,  it  was  expected  be  would  prove  the  absence  of  any 
hostile  intention,  by  immediately  recrossing  the  Nerbudda,  to  the 
north  of  which  his  own  dominions  lay.  He  made  friendly  pro- 
fessions, but  urged  that  his  present  position  was  necessary  to 
watch  and  keep  in  check  the  movements  of  Holkar.  The  Marquis 
afterwards  intimated  to  the  Resident,  that  if  this  should  appear  to 
be  the  case,  he  would  accept  any  other  unequivocal  proof  of  pacific 
dispositions ;  and  he  continued  long  to  cherish  the  hope  that  this 
warrior  would  not  venture  any  opposition  without  the  concurrence 
of  Holkar  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  He  wrote  both  to  him  and  the 
rajah,  assuring  them  of  being  left  secure  and  unmolested  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  dominions ;  at  the  same  time,  in  allusion  to  certain 
unfavourable  reports,  he  warned  them,  that  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  any  state  or  power  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
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Bein,  would  place  tbem  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Britain.  The  rajah 
replied,  disclaiming  any  hostile  views ;  though  a  letter  was  at  the 
same  time  communicated,  which  he  had  written  to  a  chie^  Azim- 
ul-Omrah,  expressing  his  desire  to  meet  Scindia,  and  concert 
measures  with  him  for  opposing  the  fulfilment  of  the  said  treatj. 
Although  this  intention  was  denied,  and  amicahle  professions  con- 
tinued, yet  the  movements  hoth  of  Scindia's  army  and  that  of 
Berar  entirely  corresponded  to  it.  The  governor- general  there- 
fore determined  to  place  all  his  armies  in  such  positions  as  migbi 
enahle  them  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour,  the  moment  it  should 
he  determined  to  strike  the  hlow.  General  Wellesley  from  Mj^ 
sore.  Colonel  Stevenson  from  the  Nizam's  capital  of  HydrahaJ^ 
and  some  regiments  under  Colonel  Murray  from  Bomhay,  hd 
been  ordered  to  advance  upon  Poonah,  and  after  re-establishing 
the  Peishwa,  to  be  ready  if  necessary  to  act  against  the  turboleot 
Mahratta  chiefs.  Lord  Lake,  stationed  with  a  large  force  at 
Cawnpore,  on  the  Bengal  frontier,  had  instructions,  immediate^ 
on  learning  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  advance.  Sfl 
objects  were  to  conquer  Scindia's  territories  in  Hindostan  Proper, 
capture  the  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  obtain  possession 
of  the  emperor's  person,  and  open  a  friendly  communication  wi4 
the  Rajpoot  chiefs.  At  the  same  time,  detachments  were  to  ba 
sent  against  Cuttack,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  fi^ 
Bombay  against  Baroach  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Guzerat. 
The  success  of  these  last  expeditions  would  render  the  Company 
masters  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Indian  coast,  and  cut  off  all 
connexion  between  their  European  and  native  enemies. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1803,  Major-General  Wellesley  mardwl 
from  his  position  at  Hurryhur,  and  on  the  12th  entered  tha 
Mahratta  territory.  Colonel  Stevenson,  at  the  same  time,  hroka 
up  from  Hydrabad  with  the  subsidiary  force  of  about  8000  men, 
and  16,000  troops  furnished  by  the  Nizam,  On  the  15th  April 
the  two  divisions  united  at  Aklooss,.  about  seventy  miles. sooA- 
east  of  Poonah.  Holkar,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Eng* 
lish,  determined  not  to  involve  himself  in  hostile  proceedings,  but 
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early  in  April  retreated  to  Chandore,  a  place  130  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Poonah, — ^lea^ing  Amrut  Rao,  whom  he  had  invested 
¥rith  the  dignity  of  Peishwa,  with  only  a  small  detachment  in  that 
capital.  Sir  Arthur  then  judged  it  unnecessary  to  lead  his  whole 
army  to  a  place  where  it  could  not  without  much  difficulty  procure 
subsistence;  but  being  informed  by  Colonel  Close  that  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  Amrut  Kao  would  set  fire  to  the  capital, 
where  part  of  the  family  of  the  Peishwa  still  resided,  he  formed  a 
salect  corps  of  cavalry,  and  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  in 
thirty-two  hours,  on  the  20th  April,  he  reached  Poonah,  which 
Ammt  had  hastily  quitted  without  attempting  any  violence.  The 
English  power  being  thus  established  in  the  Mahratta  metropolis, 
iho  sovereign  was  escorted  from  Bombay  by  the  detachment  under 
Colonel  Murray,  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the  musnud  amid  the 
congratulations  of  the  British  and  native  armies. 

General  Wellesley  now  paused  till  he  could  ascertain  the  dis- 
position of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs.  Though  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  procuring  supplies  and  the  means  of  transport,  no 
aid  was  derived  from  the  Peishwa,  who  was  either  unable,  or,  as 
was  strongly  suspected,  disinclined  to  command  the  exertions  of 
bis  subjects  for  this  object.  However,  by  his  own  activity  and 
the  assistance  forwarded  from  Bombay,  the  English  leader  was  at 
length  enabled  to  put  his  troops  in  marching  condition. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  native  rulers  became  daily  more  suspi- 
cious, the  governor-general,  to  avoid  the  delays  of  communicating 
with  Calcutta,  invested  his  brother  on  the  26  th  June,  not  only 
with  the  supreme  military  command  in  the  Mahratta  territories, 
but  with  the  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  In  the 
first  capacity,  indeed,  he  was  still  inferior  to  Lord  Lake  and 
General  Stuart;  but  the  former  was  on  an  entirely  different  line 
of  operations,  and  the  latter,  it  was  understood,  would  not  inter- 
fere. Sir  Arthur  hereupon  instructed  Colonel  Collins  urgently  to 
demand  from  Scindia  an  explanation  of  his  present  menacing 
attitude,  and  to  solicit  his  retirement  into  the  interior  of  his  own 
dominions.     That  chief  gave  the  most  positive  assurances  of  a 
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pacific  disposition,  and  even  of  an  intention  to  acquiesce  in  the 
treaty  of  Bassein;  but  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
he  still  maintained  his  menacing  posture,  and  was  understood  to 
be  issuing  orders  to  bis  officers  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
act  on  the  shortest  notice,  it  was  judged  farther  necessary  to 
require  that  he  and  the  rajah  should  withdraw  their  troops  to 
their  ordinary  stations  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  territories, 
while  a  corresponding  movement  should  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  British  army.  To  this  demand,  Scindia  replied,  that  he  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  when  the  Resident  would  be  informed  "  whether  it  sbould 
be  peace  or  war."  This  ambiguous  expression,  so  strongly  indi- 
cative of  the  latter  alternative,  induced  the  general  to  advance  to 
Walkee,  a  strong  post  near  Ahmednugger,  whence  he  could  with 
advantage  commence  military  operations. 

On  the  3d  June,  the  rajah  arrived,  and  had  a  meeting  with 
Scindia,  though  the  principal  conference  did  not  take  place  till  the 
8th;  and  when  the  Resident,  on  the  12th,  demanded  to  know  the 
result,  he  was  met  only  by  delays  and  subterfuges.     The  two 
princes  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in  some  respects  dissatis- 
fied with  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  but  declared  that  their  troops 
were  in  their  own  territory,  without  any  hostile  intention.    They 
admitted,  however,  that  they  were  intending  to  march  towards  the 
Nizam's  dominions;  and  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  the 
general  formed  the  decided  opinion  that  they  were  determined 
upon  war,  and  were  only  desirous  of  waiting  till  their  preparations 
should  be  completed,  and  the  negotiation  which  they  had  opened 
with  Holkar  brought  to  a  conclusion.     Every  delay,  in  fact,  was 
in  their  favour.     Colonel  Collins  was  therefore  instructed  to  de- 
mand, in  a  peremptory  manner,  that  the  Rajah  of  Berar  should 
immediately  retire  to  his  capital  of  Nagpoor,  and  Scindia  beyond 
the  Nerbudda,  provided  the  state  of  the  rivers  permitted;  if  not,  at 
least  to  Burhanpoor.     These  remonstrances,  seconded  by  a  letter 
from  General  Wellesley,  procured  for  the  colonel  an  audience  on 
the  25th  July;  though  he  obtained  nothing  beyond  shifts  and 
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excuses  till  the  Slst,  when  he  threatened  an  immediate  departure. 
He  was  then  invited  to  the  rajah's  tent,  and  a  proposal  was  made 
that  the  allies  should  retire  to  Burhanpoor,  fifty-eight  miles  in 
their  rear,  provided  the  English  commander  would  withdraw  his 
troops  to  their  usual  stations  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  This 
arrangement,  which  would  have  lefib  the  Mahratta  territory  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  confederates,  was  at  once  rejected ;  and  they 
at  length  offered  to  march  back  to  their  respective  capitals,  pro- 
vided the  British  army  should  commence  a  retrograde  movement 
on  the  very  same  day.  This  proposition  was  judged  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  the  general.  The  letter,  however,  purporting 
to  convey  it,  on  being  delivered,  was  found  to  contain  no  such  offer, 
but  merely  the  first  and  rejected  proposition.  The  Resident  then 
concluding  that  the  sole  object  of  the  allies  was  to  gain  time,  at 
once  quitted  the  camp,  and  the  war  immediately  commenced. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  at  the  head  of  7000  infantry,  1900 
cavalry,  with  5400  native  horse,  independently  of  the  corps  of 
Colonel  Stevenson,  which  covered  the  Nizam's  frontier.  He  now 
with  characteristic  promptitude  marched  upon  Ahmednugger,  and 
on  the  8th  August  1803  summoned  that  fortress,  which  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  first  day  the 
town  was  stormed,  and  on  the  10th  a  battery  was  opened  against 
the  fort,  which  on  the  12th  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Aurungabad.  Meantime,  however, 
the  confederates  with  their  numerous  cavalry  had  passed  Colonel 
Stevenson,  and  appeared  resolved  to  cross  the  Godavery  and  make 
a  rapid  march  against  Hydrabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam.  The 
British  general,  however,  by  a  judicious  movement,  obliged  them 
to  return  northwards;  but  as  the  flying  warfare,  which  they  seemed 
inclined  to  pursue,  would  have  been  exceedingly  harassing,  he 
resolved  to  bring  them,  almost  on  any  terms,  to  close  combat. 
With  this  view,  the  two  English  corps  marched  separately,  though 
at  a  short  distance,  along  the  two  roads  by  which  the  enemy  was 
expected  to  pass. 

The  general  had  arranged  that  Stevenson  and  himself  should 
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unite  on  the  24th  September,  and  in  concert  attack  the  enemy; 
but  as  it  was  reported  that  their  cavaby  had  began  to  move,  he 
pushed  forward  to  reconnoitre,  or  to  prevent  their  manceavre.    His 
information,  which  in  that  hostile  country  was  extremely  imperfect, 
led  him  to  suppose  that  they  were  posted  at  Bokerdun,  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  distant;  but  after  marching  six  miles,  he  discovered 
their  whole  force,  consisting  of  38,000  cavalry,  above  18,000 
infantry,  and  about  100  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  up  on  the  plain 
of  Assaye.     He  could  not  now  retreat  without  being  panned 
under  a  great  disadvantage  by  their  immensely  superior  body  ot 
horse,  and  without  greatly  dispiriting  his  followers.     He  dete^ 
mined,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disparity  in  the  namber 
of  his  troops,  to  lead  them  directly  on  to  the  attack.     Far  from 
being  struck  with  any  apprehension,  they  exultingly  exclaimed^ 
*'They  cannot  escape  us  I"     As  they  advanced,  however,  tlie 
enemy's  artillery,  the  best  organized  part  of  their  army,  opened  a 
most  destructive  fire,  which  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.    Ths 
general,  being  informed  by  one  of  the  officers  in  command  that 
his  guns  could  not  be  got  forward,  owing  to  the  number  of  mea 
and  bullocks  that  were  disabled,  said,  '^  Well,  tell  him  to  get  on 
without  them.''     The  British  infieuDtry  continued  to  move  forward 
in  the  face  of  this  tremendous  fire  with  a  steady  pace,  and  bote 
down  all  opposition.    The  Mahratta  cavalry,  meanwhile,  on  seeing 
the  opposite  ranks  so  much  reduced,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
break  them ;  when  they  were  encountered  by  a  most  gallant  charge 
of  the  English  horse,  which  soon  compelled  them  to  join  their  foot 
in  a  rapid  retreat.     The  victory  seemed  complete,  when  it  was  for 
a  moment  rendered  doubtful  owing  to  a  very  unexpected  incident 
By  a  stratagem  not  unexampled  in  the  East,  a  considerable  namber 
of  Indians  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  been  passed 
as  dead  by  the  advancing  troops;  they  now  started  Up,  seized  some 
of  the  captured  guns,  and  commenced  a  brisk  fire  from  behind, 
under  favour  of  which  a  few  of  the  fleeing  squadrons  rallied.    Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  however,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind| 
detached  several  corps,  by  whom  this  alarming  resurrectioa  was 
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goon  put  down;  and  the  whole  Indian  host  was  forthwith  in- 
volved in  one  promiscuous  flight,  leaving  on  the  field  1200 
dead,  with  98  pieces  of  artillery.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors 
was  very  severe,  amounting  to  409  killed  and  1622  wounded. 
Much  of  this  was  occasioned  hy  the  mistake  of  an  officer  who  led 
his  corps  direct  against  the  formidahle  hattery  at  the  village  of 
Assaye,  instead  of  attacking  another  quarter,  which  being  carried 
would  have  caused  that  post  to  fall  of  itself.  Scindia's  infantry 
fought  better  than  Tippoo's,  and  his  ordnance  was  so  superior  that 
it  could  be  used  by  the  British,  while  that  taken  in  Mysore  was 
£>imd  quite  worthless. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Assaye,  which  established  the  fame  of 
ihe  greatest  commander  of  the  age,  and  fixed  the  dominion  of 
Britain  over  prostrate  India.  Yet  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  and  many  con- 
•ider  that  he  led  on  his  troops  too  daringly  to  an  unequal  combat. 
The  panegyrists  of  the  general,  on  the  other  hand,  argue,  that  he 
availed  himself  of  this  apparent  disadvantage  as  the  only  footing 
upon  which  the  enemy  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  regular 
battle.  But  this  plea  is  refuted  by  one  of  his  interesting  letters 
to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  where  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  acting 
separately  from  Colonel  Stevenson,  and  admits  himself  to  have 
been  taken  considerably  by  surprise  when  he  discovered  the  whole 
Indian  army  assembled  on  the  extensive  plain.  He  judged,  how- 
ever, that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  could  not  retreat  with- 
out disastrous  conseauences.  Sir  Thomas,  rather  a  severe  military 
eritio,  observes,  "  If  there  was  anything  wrong,  it  was  in  giving 
battle;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  action,  everything  was  right. 
General  Wellesley  gave  every  part  of  his  army  its  full  share ;  left 
no  part  of  it  unemployed ;  but  supported,  sometimes  with  cavalry, 
sometimes  with  infantry,  every  point  that  was  pressed  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  was  most  necessary."  In  regard  to  the  result,  also, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  enemy  suffered  so  little  of  actual  loss  as 
to  render  the  battle  very  indecisive.  But  besides  the  capture  of 
their  formidable  artillery,  and  the  extensive  dispersion  which  in 
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undisciplined  armies  always  follows  defeat,  it  appears  probable 
that  this  triumph,  achieved  by  such  a  disparity  of  numbers,  pro- 
duced a  moral  effect  greater  than  would  have  arisen  firom  a  much 
more  decisive  victory  gained  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There 
is  something  extremely  sensitive  in  the  Indian  mind,  that  is  acted 
upon  with  extraordinary  force  by  whatever  is  strange  or  unex- 
pected. Such  displays  of  valour  they  never  fail  to  exaggerate, 
attaching  to  them  a  mysterious  efficacy  which  partakes  deeply  of 
the  supernatural.  It  was  on  the  field  of  Assaye  that  the  spirit  of 
India  was  vanquished ;  and  Hindostan,  after  that  fatal  day,  was 
viewed  by  its  people  as  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  invincible 
conquerors. 

After  this  defeat  Scindia  proceeded  to  make  separate  overtures; 
but  as  they  were  presented  at  first  through  private  and  unac- 
credited channels,  which  he  might  afterwards  disown,  no  pro- 
ceeding could  be  founded  upon  them.     The  commander-in-chirf 
directed  Colonel  Stevenson  to  reduce  the  great  city  of  Burhanpoor 
and  the  adjoining  fort  of  Asseerghur,  which  bore  the  reputatioD 
of  being  almost  impregnable.     The  town  yielded  without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  fort  after  a  surprisingly  short  resistance.     The 
Mahratta  chief  then  sued  for  peace  in  earnest,  and  the  terms  of 
an  armistice  were  arranged  for  all  his  territories  south  of  the 
Nerbudda.    The  British  general  next  led  his  army  against  Berar, 
and  found  the  rajah  with  his  troops  on  the  Plains  of  Argaom, 
where,  contrary  to  the  convention,  he  was  still  supported  by  a 
strong  body  of  Scindia's  cavalry.     He  attacked  them  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and,  after  a  contest  less  obstinate  than  at 
Assaye,  gained  a  complete  victory,  taking  36  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  losing  only  46  killed  and  308  wounded.    Siege  was  then  laid 
to  Gawilghur,  one  of  those  hill-forts  which  are  esteemed  the  bul- 
warks of  India.      It  made  a  more  vigorous  defence  than  any  of 
the  other  strongholds,  and  severe  labour  was  required  to  plant  the 
cannon  on  its  steep  sides ;  but  in  a  very  few  days  a  breach  was 
effected,  and  the  outer  wall  was  carried  by  storm.    There  remained 
still  an  inner  rampart,  which  for  some  time  defeated  the  efforts  of 
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the  assailants,  till  Captain  Campbell  (now  Lieutenant- General  Sir 
Colin),  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  carried  it  by  escalade, 
and  opened  the  gate  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Sir  Arthur  could  now  have  advanced  upon  the  rajah's  capital^ 
and  completed  the  extinction  of  his  power;  but  a  vakeel  had 
already  arrived  in  his  camp  to  solicit  a  conference  preparatory  to 
negotiation.  This  envoy  endeavoured  to  prove  that  his  master  had 
never  entertained  any  hostile  intention ;  and  after  some  unprofit- 
able discussion  on  this  question,  asked  the  terms  on  which  peace 
might  now  be  obtained.  The  British  commander  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  maritime  district  of  Cuttack,  which  was  desirable  for 
completing  the  Company's  dominion  over  the  eastern  coast ;  also 
the  surrender  of  a  territory  on  the  river  Wurda,  the  authority 
over  which  had  hitherto  been  inconveniently  shared  between  the 
rajah  and  the  nizam.  Some  further  demands  were  made,  but 
withdrawn ;  and  the  arrangements,  being  hastened  by  the  fall  of 
Gawilghur,  were  completed  on  the  16th,  and  the  treaty  signed  at 
Deoghaun  on  the  17th  December  1803. 

Meantime,  the  central  regions  of  Hindostan  were  the  theatre  of 
events  equally  memorable.  Scindia's  force  there  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  large  corps  formed  on  the  European  model  by 
De  Boigne,  who,  having  returned  to  France,  had,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  been  succeeded  by  Perron.  These  troops  were 
considered  very  formidable,  consisting  of  16,000  or  17,000 
regular  infantry,  from  15,000  to  20,000  cavalry,  a  large  body  of 
irregulars,  and  a  well-appointed  train  of  artillery.  General  Lake, 
having  been  informed  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  their 
master,  moved  from  Cawnpoor  on  the  7th  August  1803;  on  the 
28th  he  passed  the  frontier,  and  next  day  found  the  whole  of 
Perron's  horse  in  a  strong  position  near  Coel,  a  town  in  the  Doab. 
He  presently  led  his  troops  to  the  attack ;  when  the  native  army, 
deemed  so  efficient  and  well  equipped,  after  a  short  random  fire, 
retreated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  English  could  not  overtake 
them.  The  next  object  was  the  fort  of  Alighur,  the  main  depdt  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  a  very  strong  place,  surrounded  with  a  good 
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glacis,  and  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  always  filled  with  water.  It 
would  have  been  unassailable  had  the  entrance  been  confined  to 
a  drawbridge ;  but  a  terrace  had  been  imprudently  formed  for  that 
purpose,  over  which  Lake  concluded  his  troops  might  force  a  pas- 
sage. Colonel  Monson,  who  led  the  storming-party,  soon  pene* 
trated  across  the  mound  and  over  the  breastwork ;  but  the  wall 
was  so  strongly  guarded  by  spearmen,  that  he  could  not  attempt 
escalade.  A  twelve-pounder  was  brought  forward  to  burst  open 
the  gate;  but  before  it  could  be  pointed  the  soldiers  remained 
exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire,  which  severely  wounded  and  dis- 
abled their  leader  himself.  Major  M^Leod  succeeded  to  the  ooni' 
mand ;  and,  after  the  first  gate  had  been  forced  open,  pushed  his 
way  through  a  long  and  intricate  passage  and  two  successive  gale- 
ways  to  a  fourth,  against  which,  however,  the  gun  was  employed 
without  effect.  The  situation  of  the  assailants  would  now  hare 
been  serious,  had  not  the  major  succeeded  in  forcing  the  wicket, 
and  thus  opening  an  entrance  to  his  countrymen,  who  soon  became 
masters  of  the  place. 

It  being  understood  that  Perron  was  discontented  with  the  ser- 
vice of  Scindia,  Lord  Lake  was  authorized  to  make  large  offers 
on  condition  of  his  coming  over  to  the  English,  and  bringing  his 
troops  with  him.  In  fact,  a  letter  was  received  from  him  on  the 
7th  September,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  repair  with  his  £unily, 
servants,  and  property,  in  safety  to  Lucknow,  but  without  exproN- 
ing  any  disposition  to  detach  his  army  from  their  allegiance.  His 
request  was  readily  granted ;  and  he  afterwards  stated  his  deser- 
tion to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  another  officer 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

After  the  capture  of  Alighur,  Lake  marched  directly  upon  Delhi, 
the  imperial  capital,  and  the  residence  of  him  who  still  enjoyed 
the  rank  and  title  of  Great  Mogul.  He  had  advanced  within  view 
of  its  walls,  when  he  discovered  the  army,  organized  under  French 
command,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  to  defend  its  approaches. 
Though  he  had  only  4500  men  to  oppose  19,000,  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  without  delay ;  but  as  the  enemy  could  not 
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without  difficidtj  and  severe  loss  have  heen  dislodged  from  their 
present  ground,  he  used  a  feigned  retreat  as  a  stratagem  to  draw 
them  from  it  This  delicate  manoeuvre  was  executed  by  the 
British  troops  with  the  most  perfect  order ;  and  the  enemy,  ima- 
gining the  flight  real,  quitted  their  intrenchments,  and  eagerly 
imrsaed.  But  no  sooner  were  they  fully  drawn  forth  on  the  plain 
Jhan  Lord  Lake  faced  about,  and  in  a  single  charge  drove  them 
from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded,  as  well  as  th^  whole  train  of  artillery. 

The  British  general  now  entered  Delhi  without  resistance.  He 
isunediately  requested  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  sovereign, 
with  whom  a  secret  communication  had  previously  been  opened. 
He  beheld  this  unfortunate  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
IMTxnces  **  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of 
Jm  former  state,  his  person  emaciated  by  indigence  and  infirmities, 
and  his  countenance  disfigured  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  and 
marked  with  extreme  old  age  and  a  settled  melancholy.''  He  is 
described  as  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  Lake,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  several  titles,  such  as,  '^  the  sword  of  the  state,  the  hero 
of  the  land,  the  lord  of  the  age,  and  the  victorious  in  war."  All 
his  adherents,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  expressed 
delight  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  journalists,  in  the  language  of 
oriental  hyperbole,  proclaimed  that  the  emperor,  through  excess 
of  joy,  had  recovered  his  sight.  Mr.  Mill  derides  these  rather 
pompous  descriptions  of  the  ^^  delivering ''  of  Shah  AUum,  as  he 
was  in  fact  merely  transferred  as  a  state-prisoner  from  one  custody 
to  another ;  yet,  besides  having  suffered  the  most  barbarous  usage 
from  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  he  had  endured  from  all  of  them 
very  great  neglect.  The  French  officers  seem  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  treat  him  with  respect ;  but  the  funds  obtained  from 
Scindia  for  his  support  were  exceedingly  scanty.  The  English 
did  not  indeed  restore  any  shadow  of  his  former  power ;  still  they 
maintained  him  in  comfort,  and  with  some  resemblance  of  the 
pomp  by  which  the  Mogul  throne  had  been  anciently  surrounded. 
In  return,  they  obtained  for  all  their  measures  the  sanction  of  a 
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name  still  venerated  throughout  the  empire ;  in  fact,  they  were 
thus  virtually  seated  on  the  throne  of  India. 

The  conquerors  now  marched  upon  Agra,  the  rival  capital,  which 
still  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  defended  by  a  strong  fort, 
occupied  by  a  large  body  of  troops.  Anarchy,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  garrison,  and  the  officers,  being  chiefly  of  English  extraction, 
had  become  objects  of  suspicion,  and  were  thrown  into  confinement 
At  the  same  time  seven  battalions  of  Scindia's  army,  having  been 
denied  admittance,  lest  they  should  claim  a  share  of  the  riches  it 
contained,  still  kept  their  post  in  the  town  and  principal  mosque. 
It  was  considered  necessary  to  begin  by  dislodging  them,  which 
was  effected,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the 
soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  2500,  immediately  transferred  their 
services  to  the  victors.  The  Mahratta  leaders  meanwhile  resolved 
to  propose  a  treaty  of  surrender ;  but  as  the  time  for  its  ratification 
approached,  they  suddenly  recommenced  firing.  The  trenches 
were  forthwith  opened,  and  a  breach  being  effected  on  the  17th 
October  1803,  the  enemy  capitulated  the  same  evening,  stipulating 
only  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  private  property.  The 
treasure  found  here,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £280,000,  was 
divided  among  the  troops  as  prize-money. 

There  remained  still  in  the  field  a  corps  composed  of  troops 
detached  from  the  Deccan,  reinforced  by  fugitives  from  the  dif- 
ferent armies.  General  Lake  hastened  in  pursuit  of  this  force; 
and,  considering  it  only  as  a  collection  of  runaways  deserted  by 
their  officers,  little  apprehended  that  he  was  about  to  encounter 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  he  had  sastained  during  the  whole 
campaign.  This  body,  consisting  of  9000  foot,  5000  horse,  and 
a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  were  rapidly  retreating,  when,  on 
the  1st  November,  he  overtook  them  with  his  cavalry  alone,  and 
determined,  by  an  immediate  attack,  to  prevent  their  escape.  The 
enemy,  however,  having  their  motions  concealed  by  a  doud  rf 
dust,  speedily  threw  themselves  into  an  advantageous  position  at 
Laswarrig,  which  they  strengthened  by  cutting  the  embankment 
of  a  reservoir  in  their  front.     The  dragoons  were  led  on,  and  had 
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gained  some  advantages,  when  they  suffered  so  severely  by  the 
fire  from  a  number  of  well-served  guns,  that  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  them,  and  wait  till  the  infantry  should  come  up. 
That  force  accordmgly  advanced ;  but  the  76th  regiment  and  a 
few  companies  of  sepoys,  havbg  arrived  earlier  than  the  others, 
were  exposed  to  so  destructive  a  fire,  that  the  general  deemed  it 
his  wisest  as  well  as  safest  plan  to  lead  singly  to  the  charge  ''this 
handful  of  heroes."  They  accordingly  carried  all  before  them, 
though  with  severe  loss;  and  when  the  Mahratta  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  break  their  thinned  ranks,  the  British  horse  trium- 
phantly repelled  the  charge.  The  remainder  of  the  foot  soon 
appeared,  and,  after  a  desperate  stand,  the  enemy,  for  the  most 
part,  were  either  destroyed  or  made  prboners.  In  short,  by  this 
brilliant  success,  the  entire  army,  formed  and  disciplined  under 
Scindia  by  British  officers,  and  considered  the  finest  possessed  by 
any  native  power,  was  completely  annihilated. 

Besides  these  achievements,  the  expeditions  detached  under 
Colonel  Woodington  into  Guzerat,  under  Colonel  Harcourt  into 
Cuttack,  and  under  Colonel  Powell  into  Bundelcund,  were  all 
conducted  with  the  most  favourable  results ;  though  we  have  al- 
ready hinted  our  doubts  whether  these  troops  might  not  have  been 
more  advantageously  employed  in  strengthening  the  armies  in  the 
principal  seat  of  war,  and  rendering  the  success  there  more  prompt 
and  decisive. 

Scindia,  thus  vanquished  at  every  point,  deserted  by  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  and  seeing  his  finest  levies  destroyed,  felt  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  those  expedients  by  which,  till  now,  he  had  hoped 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  a  humiliating  peace.  On  the  30th  De- 
cember 1803,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  General  Wellesley's  camp, 
by  which  he  ceded  the  Doab,  or  territory  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  with  considerable  provinces  beyond  the  latter 
river;  surrendering  thereby  to  the  British  dominion  Delhi  and 
Agra,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  with  them  the 
person  of  the  nominal  emperor.  He  sacrificed  also  Baroach,  with 
the  rest  of  his  maritime  territory  in  Guzerat ;  while  on  the  south 
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he  yielded  Ahmednugger  to  the  Peishwa,  and  some  extensive  dis'^ 
tricts  to  the  Nizam.  But  he  regained  the  other  places  conquered 
from  him  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Finally,  pressing  oSen  were 
made  to  him  of  a  treaty  on  the  same  terms  as  that  concluded  with 
the  Peishwa,  by  which  he  should  admit  into  his  territory  a  sub- 
sidiary force  that  would  relieve  him  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
cares  of  government ;  but  this  courtesy  was  for  the  present  posi* 
tively  declined. 

Meantime  Holkar,  while  witnessing  the  downfal  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  had  maintained  a  very  nn^ 
certain  and  equivocal  position.     At  first  he  gave  them  ground  to 
suppose  that  he  would  join  their  league ;  but  on  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  he  remained  inactive,  and  seemed  to  watch 
the  opportunity  when  the  other  powers  should  have  exhausted 
themselves  by  mutual  conflict,  to  throw  himself  in  and  secure  a 
preponderance.     He  was  struck  with  consternation  at  the  victori- 
ous career  of  the  English,  who  proceeded  with  such  rapid  steps,  that 
before  he  could  come  to  any  decision  they  had  completely  realized 
their  object.     He  seems  then  to  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reduced  state  of  Scindia,  and  to  strengthen 
himself  at  his  expense.   That  prince  at  least  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  he  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Company  of  a  subsidiary 
force  of  6000  men,  to  be  stationed,  however,  only  on  his  frontier, 
while  their  maintenance  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  districts 
already  ceded.     Holkar,  seeing  himself  thus  completely  hemmed 
in,  and  all  his  schemes  of  conquest  about  to  be  checked  by  the 
British,  seems  to  have  hastily  determined  to  plunge  into  a  contest 
with  them.     He  threatened  the  territory  of  their  ally  the  Kajah 
of  Jyenagur ;  he  made  extravagant  and  even  insulting  demands ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  he  said,  "  Countries  of  many 
hundred  coss  shall  be  overrun  and  plundered ;  Lord  Lake  shall 
not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment ;  and  calamities  will  fall 
on  lacks  of  human  beings  in  continual  war  by  the  attacks  of  my 
army,  which  overwhelms  like  the  waves  of  the  sea."    At  the  same 
time  he  earnestly  invited  Scindia,  and  the  other  princes  who  re- 
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mained  still  independent,  to  uilit^  against  the  EngHsh  as  a  com^ 
mon  enemy. 

'  The  governor-general,  in  coming  to  the  resolution  of  opening 
the  campaign  against  Holkar,  considered  it  necessary  not  merely 
to  rednce  and  limit,  but  altogether  to  extirpate  a  power  whosd 
existence  seemed  incompatible  with  the  repose  and  security  of  all 
tlie  other  states.  To  display,  however,  the  disinterested  views  of 
the  Company,  it  was  determined  not  to  retain  any  part  of  the 
conquered  territory,  but  to  distribute  it  among  those  chiefs  who 
Inhered  even  formally  to  her  alliance.  Scindia  was  to  receive 
the  largest  share,  provided  he  gave  cordial  aid  in  overthrowing 
the  pretensions  of  his  rival. 

■  Holkar,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  adversary. 
flis  cavalry,  swelled  by  the  wreck  of  the  other  defeated  armies^ 
and  by  numerous  adventurers,  amountecl  to  60,000,  to  which 
were  added  15,000  well-disciplined  infantry  and  192  pieces  of 
artillery.  General  Wellesley  was  unable  to  advance  in  conse- 
quence of  a  famine  which  prevailed  in  the  Deccan ;  and  Lake; 
alter  reducing  the  fort  of  Rampoora,  left  Colonel  Monson,  with 
five  battalions  and  3000  horsemen,  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. The  prudence  of  this  arrangement  may  be  questioned: 
Holkar,  who  was  a  second  Hyder  for  desultory  warfare,  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  whole  force  to  act  against  this  single  detachment  j 
yet  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  had  Monson  promptly  led  his  men 
to  the  charge,  he  might  have  encountered  with  success  the  large 
undisciplined  host  opposed  to  him.  But  he  resolved  upon  retreat, 
a  movement  always  disastrous  before  Mahratta  forces,  which  of 
all  others  are  the  most  rapid  and  vindictive  pursuers.  Every- 
thing, besides,  combined  to  render  his  march  unfortunate;  the 
swelling  of  the  rivers,  the  inundated  and  swampy  plains,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  the  desertion  or  hostility  of  the  native 
troops,  among  whom  was  a  strong  party  belonging  to  Scindia. 
These  last,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  turned  their  arms  against  the 
British,  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  assist.  The  detachment, 
indeed,  did  not  forfeit  their  honour,  having  triumphantly  repulsed 
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eveiy  attack ;  but  they  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  many 
of  the  sick,  the  exhausted,  and  the  wounded,  were  left  behind,  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  when,  on  the  31st  August  1804,  they  readied 
Agra,  most  of  the  regiments  were  in  a  state  of  total  disorgani- 
zation. 

Holkar  advanced  upon  Muttra  and  took  possession  of  it;  hot 
General  Lake  now  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition  from 
Cawnpoor,  and  having  assembled  his  forces  at  Secundra,  marehed 
against  the  Mahratta  army,  which  at  once  relinquished  its  por- 
tion. The  Indian  chief,  however,  contrived,  by  alternately  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  with  his  cavalry,  to  occupy  the  attentnm 
of  the  British  commander ;  while  his  infantry,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, succeeded  in  reaching  Delhi,  which  they  immediately 
invested  on  the  8th  October.  The  city,  ten  miles  in  eircmtt- 
ference,  with  a  ruinous  wall,  was  guarded  only  by  a  small  body 
of  sepoys.  Lieutenant*  Colonels  Ochterlony  and  Bum,  however, 
led  on  these  troops  with  such  spirit  and  judgment,  that  all  fli6 
enemy's  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  after  seven  days  of  perseveriaif 
efforts,  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

Lake,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Delhi,  hastened 
to  that  capital,  which  he  reached  on  the  17th  October.     Learning 
there  that  Holkar  with  his  cavalry  had  begun  a  course  of  devasta- 
tion along  the  Doab,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.     He  sent  at 
the  same  time  his  infantry,  under  General  Fraser,  to  attack  that 
of  the  enemy  now  stationed  at  Deeg,  a  strong  fort  belonging  to 
the  Eajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who,  on  seeing  the  scale  of  fortune  torn 
against  the  English,  had  embraced  the  opposite  interest.     Fraser 
found  them  on  the  13th,  skilfully  intrenched  under  the  stronghold 
just  named,  their  front  covered  by  a  morass,  and  their  left  by  a 
fortified  village.     The  battle  which  followed  was  a  repetition  of 
the  usual  scene ;  the  English  rushing  on  in  the  face  of  a  destms- 
tive  cannonade,  and  suffering   severely  till  they  came  to  doee 
quarters,  then  charging  with  the  bayonet,  and  carrying  aH  before 
them.     Here  there  were  successive  lines  of  guns,  which  it  wtf 
necessary  to  capture  by  repeated  assaults.    The  general,  •  rerj 
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gallant  officer,  received  a  wound  that  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field, 
and  afterwards  proved  mortal;  the  victory  was  completed  by 
Colonel  Monson.  This  action,  like  that  of  Assaye,  was  distin- 
gmshed  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry^ 
Wheeling  round  and  recovering  several  of  the  first  line  of  guns, 
they  turned  them  cm  the  English  rear ;  but  they  were  soon  chased 
off  the  field  by  twenty-dght  men  of  the  76th,  headed  by  Captain 
Norford,  who,  however,  lost  his  life  in  the  performance  of  this 
memorable  exploit  At  length  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the 
wills  of  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery, 
among  which  Monson  recognised  a  portion  of  that  lost  during  his 
late  unfortunate  retreat* 

Meantime  the  gallant  Lake  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Mahratta 
dne^  following  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  miles  a-day ;  tod 
■t  length,  by  marching  fifty-three  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  he 
OMne  up  with  him  on  the  17  th  November,  encamped  under  the 
wallQ  of  Furruckabad.  The  Indian  horse,  which  never  could 
stand  a  charge  in  the  field,  were  routed,  3000  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  rest  saved  only  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  Holkar  then 
proceeded  towards  Deeg  to  join  the  remains  of  his  infantry ;  and 
the  British  general  arriving  at  that  fortress  on  the  1st  December, 
determined  immediately  to  undertake  the  siege.  Ten  days,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  battering-train  could  be  brought  from 
Agra,  and  thirteen  days  more  before  a  breach  could  be  effected  in 
a  detached  work  which  commanded  the  approach.  It  was  then 
carried  by  storm  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  the  enemy  were  so 
sfcrack  by  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  assailants,  that,  in  the 
COttrse  of  the  two  following  days,  they  evacuated  both  the  town 
and  fort,  and  retreated  towards  Bhurtpore. 

Holkar  was  now  about  to  sustain  a  complete  reverse  of  fortune. 
While  the  strength  of  his  army  was  broken  by  recent  defeats,  his 
dominions,  whence  he  might  have  drawn  recruits  and  resources, 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  possession.  Colonel  Wallace  from 
Ihe  Deccan  had  reduced  Chandore  and  the  other  strongholds  in 
that  quarter,  while  Colonel  Murray  from  Guzerat,  having  overrun 
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pearly  the  whole  of  Malwa,  and  entered  Indore  the  capital,  was 
already  preparing  to  intercept  his  retreat.     Tbe  only  point  of 
resistance  was  Bhurtpore,  the  rajah  of  which  still  adhered  to  his 
alliance ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  city  was  therefore  considered 
necessary  to  complete  the  triumph  over  this  turbulent  chieftain. 
At  first  sight,  the  place  did  not  present  a  very  formidable  aspect 
to  an  army  before  which  many  of  the  mightiest  bulwarks  of  India 
had  fallen.     It  was  encircled  by  none  of  those  nigged  ste^ 
which  guarded  the  approach  to  Gwalior  and  Asseerghur.    The 
only  works  were  a  lofty  mud-wall  and  a  broad  ditch  not  easily 
fordable ;  and  the  very  extent  of  its  walls,  which  embraced  a 
circumference  of  six  or  eight  miles,  increased  the  difficulty  of 
protecting  them.     But  the  rajah  applied  himself  to  its  defence 
inth  the  utmost  skill  and  resolution  :  the  kingdom  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  he  observed,  was  in  their  saddle;    his  was  within  his 
ramparts.      Hitherto,   in   general,   the  reduction  even  of  tbtf 
strongest  forts  had  proceeded  in  a  sure  and  regular  course ;  the 
trenches  were  opened,  a  storming-party  was  selected,  who  forced 
their  way  with  greater  or  smaller  loss,  and  were  masters  of  the 
place:     But  the  defenders  of  Bhurtpore  not  only  fought  with  the 
most  daring  valour,  but  called  into  acHon  means  of  defence  and 
annoyance  which  our  people  had  never  elsewhere  encountered, 
and  for  which  they  were  wholly  unprepared.     They  rendered  the 
breach  impracticable,  by  raising  behind  it  stockades  and  other 
bulwarks  ;  they  made  the  ditch  unfordable,  by  damming  up  the 
waters ;  and  during  the  assault,  logs  of  wood,  pots  filled  with 
Combustibles,  and  burning  cotton-bales  steeped  in  oil,  were  thrown 
down  upon  the  soldiers.     In  short,  the  British  were  repulsed  in 
four  successive  attempts,  sustaining  in  killed  and  wounded  a  loss 
0f  3203, — greater  than  had  occurred  in  any  two  battles  during 
this  obstinately  disputed  campaign.     Even  their  glory  was  some- 
what tarnished.     The  76tb,  hitherto  the  bravest  among  the  brave 
And  the  foremost  in  every  triumph,  along  with  the  75th,  reftised 
6n  one  occasion  to  follow  their  officers,  after  the   12th  Bengal 
Bepoys  had  planted  the  colours  on  the  top  of  the  rampart    Being 
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bitterly  r^roacbed  by.  General  Lake  for  baving  tbus  caused  tb^ 
failure  of  tbe  asaault,  tbey  were  overpowered  witb  sbame,  and 
entreated  to  be  led  to  a  last  attack,  in  wbicb  they  displayed  a 
flesperate  but  useless  valour. 

-  It  was  now  necessary  to  intermit  the  operations  of  the  siege  in 
order  to  repair  the  losses  sustained,  and  to  bring  forward  more 
adequate  means  of.  attack.  The  rajah,  however,  apprehensive  of 
the  final  issue,  and  seeing  that  certain  ruin  must  accompany  tbe 
fidl  of  bis  capital,  made  very  advantageous  overtures,  including 
Ihe  payment  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  as  the  price  of  peace ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  affairs  was  such  as 
induced  the  English  general,  on  the  10th  April,  to  embrace  the 
conditions,  and  even  to  promise,  in  case  of  a  steady  adherence  to 
treaty,  the  restoration  of  the  fortress  of  Deeg. 
'-  Holkar,  during  the  siege,  had  made  several  exertions  to  inter- 
rupt or  retard  it  by  movements  with  his  cavalry.  He  partly  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  a  large  body  of  his  men  under  Ameer  Khan  wad 
entirely  defeated,  and  some  smaller  detachments  suffered  so 
severely,  that  at  length  they  fled  at  the  mere  sight  of  their  anta- 
gonists. This  chief,  therefore,  after  being  deserted  by  the  Hajah 
'of  Bhurtpore,  was  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive ; 
and  his  situation  seemed  altogether  desperate,  when  relief  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Scindia,  who  had  been  strongly  affected  on  witnessing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  by  Holkar,  and  the  brilliant  successes  with 
'-which  he  had  opened  the  campaign,  evidently  cherished  the  idea 
of  seizing  this  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  own  fortunes ;  but  the 
indecisive  character  of  Indian  councils  caused  him  to  advance 
towards  his  object  only  by  tardy  and  circuitous  steps.  He  began 
by  raising  his  demands  upon  the  British  ;  he  marched  his  troops 
•towards  their  frontier,  and  when  remonstrated  with,  delayed  upon 
^various  pretexts  to  withdraw  them.  At  length,  when  Holkar, 
after  the  peace  made  by  the  Bhurtpore  rajah,  was  retreating  in  a 
shattered  and  reduced  condition,  he  received  him  into  his  camp ; 
-having  already  committed  the  almost  unpre(?edented  outrage  of 
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plundering  the  abode  and  seizing  the  person  of  the  British 
Resident 

Lord  Lake,  as  the  rainy  season  now  approached,  oonld  not 
immediately  follow  the  two  hostile  chiefs  into  the  heart  of  their 
territories.  Their  power,  howcTer,  was  so  c(»npletely  broken,  that 
he  entertained  no  doubt  of  soon  reducing  them  to  submission ;  hat 
at  this  crisis  the  whole  system  of  our  policy  respecting  India 
underwent  an  important  change. 

The  vast  scheme  of  conquest  and  subsidiary  aUianoe,  by  which 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  studied  to  place  this  great  eastern  empue 
under  British  control,  had  excited  in  the  mother  country  a  reiy 
deep  sensation.  The  public  were,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  dazzkd 
with  its  splendid  success;  yet  a  numerous  body  of  politidans 
exclaimed  that  this  course  was  contrary  to  all  true  principles  of 
policy, — thi^  it  formed  an  interminable  system  of  war, — thai  the 
Company,  in  seating  themselves  upon  the  throne  of  the  Mogidi 
and  endeavouring  to  effect  the  conquest  of  all  Hindostan,  hai 
entirely  relinquished  the  basis  ou  which  they  had  uniformly  pro- 
fessed to  act.  The  contest  with  Holkar,  breaking  out  with  so 
formidable  an  aspect  after  all  the  others  had  dosed,  gave  rise  to 
painful  feelings  as  to  the  endless  duration  of  Indian  hostility* 
The  Directors,  strongly  influenced  by  public  opinion,  and  struck 
by  the  enormous  expenditure  in  which  the  campaign  had  already 
involved  them,  determined  to  change  entirely  the  system  on  which 
their  affairs  were  conducted.  Accordingly^  in  place  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  who,  with  or  without  reason,  had  acquired  flifl 
reputation  of  a  war-governor,  they  substituted  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis.  This  nobleman  had  not,  indeed,  while  in  power,  pursued 
a  course  materially  different;  yet  his  character  was  generally 
esteemed  moderate  and  conciliatory,  and  he  was  understood  to 
disapprove  of  the  extent  to  which  conquest  had  now  been  carried. 
His  instructions  were  to  proceed  on  principles  every  way  oppoaita 
to  those  of  his  predecessor, — ^to  conclude  peace  almost  at  any 
price, — to  form  a  defensive  line  beyond  which  English  interferenoe 
was  not  to  extend ;  and  to  allow  the  native  powers  to  treat  and 
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to  fight  with  each  other  as  if  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe. 

The  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  voted  thanks  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  for  his  zeal,  vigour,  activity,  and  ability,  to 
wbieh  they  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  brilliant  successes 
wMch  had  crowned  the  British  arms.  They  qualified  the  vote, 
liowevw,  by  stating,  that  it  was  '^  without  entering  at  present  into 
the  origin  and  policy  of  that  war."  This  reservation  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  marquis,  who  intimated  that,  while  the  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  commanders  had  been  communicated  in  general  orders  to 
the  army,  and  in  an  extraordinary  gazette,  he  considered  it  his 
dfrty  to  forego  the  gratification  of  publishing  his  own.  These 
eicpressions  would,  he  thought,  convey  a  universal  impression  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  respecting  all  the  recent  arrangements,  and 
tbe  permanency  of  all  treaties  with  the  native  powers.  He  pressed 
the  question  home  upon  the  courts,  by  observing,  ^  the  general 
fiune  of  your  equity  and  magnanimity  precludes  any  supposition, 
that  in  condemning  the  justice  of  our  cause,  you  would  retain  the 
firoits  of  our  success." 

Admitting  that  the  policy  of  Marquis  Wellesley  was  not  quite 
80  pacific  as  his  friends  contended,  it  was  very  doubtful  how  far 
U  could  now  with  safety,  or  even  with  justice,  be  thus  abruptly 
relinquished.  A  great  power  can  seldom  be  justified  in  withdraw- 
ing from  all  concern  in  the  contests  of  its  neighbours,  from  en- 
deavouring to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  thereby 
preventing  any  one  of  them  from  acquiring  a  decided  preponder- 
ance. It  was  perhaps  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  principal 
native  chiefs  would  cultivate  habits  of  sincere  peace,  or  entertain 
a  solid  attachment  for  the  British  government.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  usurpers,  who  had  started  up  amid  the  ruins  of  one 
great  empire ;  each  seeking  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  and  viewing  undivided  dominion  as  a  prize  at  which 
he  might  aim.  They  had  all,  however,  through  the  interposition 
of  the  Company,  seen  their  aspiring  views  checked  or  baffled,  their 
armies  vanquished,  and  some  of  the  brightest  jewels  plucked  from 
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their  diadems.  There  could  be  lititle  doubt,  therefote,  that  wbea 
left  to  themselves  there  would  be  a  struggle  for  the  mastery;  urf 
that  either  by  him  who  should  succeed  in  this  object,  or  bj  a 
league  of  all  united,  an  effort  lYould  be  made  to  overthrow  tie 
ascendency  of  England,  and  to  regain  the  possessions  whiehde 
had  wrested  from  them.  According  to  the  advocates  of  theWel- 
lesley  policy,  the  system  pursued  by  that  nobleman  was  80  bs 
advanced  towards  maturity  that  only  one  effort,  of  easy  nd 
.assured  success,  was  necessary  to  place  all  India  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  to  keep  down  those  discordant  elements  which 
,  would  otherwise  lay  waste  the  country  itself.  By  stopping  shoit 
at  this  point,  great  part  of  the  empire  was  involved  in  calami^ 
and  disorder,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  another  expensive  and 
even  perilous  struggle. 

Lord  Wellesley,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  had  annoqned 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Europe  as  soon  as  the  contest  tnth 
^cindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  should  have  been  brought  to  k 
termination.  On  learning,  however,  the  rupture  with  Holkar,  hb 
intimated  his  willingness  to  remain,  and  bring  it  also  to  a  dosos* 
.  but  the  views  of  the  government  at  home  were  different.  On  the 
30th  July  1805,  Marquis  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Calcutta;  whew, 
learning  that  the  war  was  still  going  on,  he  determined  to  proceed 
.  immediately  into  the  upper  provinces,  and  make  personal  inqmij 
into  the  state  of  affairs.  In  his  zeal  for  the  public  service,  how- 
ever, and  to  fulfil  the  anxious  wish  of  his  countrymen,  he  had 
•  undertaken  this  duty  at  a  period  when  his  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  him  very  unequal  to  its  performance.  Under  the  £itigae 
•of  the  voyage  his  illness  daily  increased,  till  on  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Gazipoor.  on  the  Ganges,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  aft^ 
lingering  some  time,  died  on  the  5th  of  October.  Having  been 
:  unable  to  reach  his  destination,  while  his  mind  as  well  as  body 
were  impaired  by  indisposition,  he  had  been  little  able  to  receive 
or  consider  any  fresh  information.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
Sir  George  Barlow,  the  senior  member  of  the  supreme  council, 
_who  had  reached  that  station  through  various  gradi^tions  of  8e^ 
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.vice,  which  he  had  filled  with  ability  and  distinction.  Regarding 
•with  the  deepest  respect  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  considering 
•them  a6  supported  by  the  government  at  home,  and  compelled  by 
the  exhaasted  state  of  the  public  treasmy,  which  threatened  to 
bring  all  the  affairs  of  government  to  a  stand-still,  and  even  to 
move  our  own  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms,  he  refused  to  listen 
to  any  arguments,  or  admit  any  of  the  modifications  suggested  by 
Lord  Lake. 

That  commander,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  new  system, 
finding  it  was  firmly  established  by  the  supreme  power,  judiciously 
sought  to  carry  it  into  effect  on  the  most  advantageous  footing; 
He  managed,  with  great  address,  to  draw  the  first  overtures  from 
Scindia ;  and  as  it  had  been  determined  to  yield  all  the  points  in 
dispute,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
the  23d  November  1805.  The  Mahratta  leader  obtained  the 
highly  important  fortress  of  iGfwalior,  which  he  made  his  residence 
and  capital ;  the  Chumbul  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  his 
possessions  and  those  of  the  British,  who  agreed  to  dissolve  their 
alliance  with  the  Rajpoot  princes  and  others  whom  he  claimed  as 
tributaries.  This  last  measure  was  in  accordance  with  the  new 
political  system ;  yet  in  the  case  of  the  Rajahs  of  Boondee  and 
Jyepore,  who  on  the  ground  of  this  connection  had  performed 
important  services,  it  was  considered  scarcely  compatible  with 
national  faith.  .      _ 

Holkar,  after  being  deserted  by  his  ally,  retreated  with  the 
wrecks  of  his  army  into  the  western  provinces  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  Seiks.  They  refused  to  receive  him ;  and,  being  closely 
pursued  by  Lord  Lake,  he  must  have  been  reduced  to  extremities 
had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  new  policy  which  the  military  com- 
manders w«re  compelled  to  observe.  No  sooner  did  he  ask  for 
peace  than  it  was  granted,  on  terms  so  advantageous  as  allowed 
him  to  regain  almost  all  that  he  had  lost  during  the  war. 

Amid  this  general  dissolution  of  defensive  alliances,  those  formed 
on  the  great  scale  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa  necessarily 
came  under  consideration.    The  connexion  with  the  latter,  founded 
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on  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  out  of  wMch  ihe  late  war  had  aiueo, 
was  described  by  the  Company  as  one  whioh  they  were  desiim 
to  relinquish.  Yet  even  Sir  George  Barlow,  when  he  came  to 
consider  the  proposed  measures,  could  not  but  view  them  tt 
fraught  with  extreme  peril.  To  dissolve  the  alliance  with  theBe 
potentates,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  by  which  they  were  at  pie- 
sent  overawed,  would  have  been  to  relieve  the  greater  part  of  the 
powers  of  India  from  British  control,  while  they  were  stOl  am- 
mated  by  the  most  hostile  feelings  towards  her ;  it  would,  in  fi»i^ 
have  been  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fufcmre  confederacy  he  ber 
downfed.  The  Peishwa,  likewise,  notwithstanding  his  genenl 
aversion  to  the  English,  had  motives,  connected  with  the  internal 
state  of  his  dominions,  which  made  him  desirous,  for  the  presoit 
at  least,  to  claim  on  that  ground  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  rf 
Bassein. 

Sir  George  Barlow  was  succeeded  in  1807  by  Lord  Minio^  a 
prudent  and  intelligent  nobleman,  who  endeavoured  in  his  gepoal 
system  to  maintain  the  pacific  policy  recommended  by  the  Com* 
pany,  without  shrinking  from  vigorous  and  even  hostile  demonsta- 
tions,  when  the  conduct  of  the  native  powers  appeared  to  reakt 
these  necessary.  The  great  states  during  his  administntioa 
retained  their  position  nearly  unaltered;  but  animosities  con- 
tinued to  ferment,  which  were  destined  to  burst  into  a  violent 
tempest,  and  to  involve  India  afresh  in  a  sanguinary  war. 
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PINDARBEB  WAR— CONQUEST  OF  THE  MAHBATTAS,  ETC. 

Progress  of  the  Pindarrees — Their  Character — Ameer  Khan  —  AiTangements  with  the 
Pebdiva— Trimbnckjee — He  Murders  the  Gnzerat  Minister— Is  delivered  np  to  the 
£ii^Jsh— Esaqpes— Concestions  reqnired  from  the  Peishva— Marqnis  of  Hastings  arrires 
in  India— Bnptore  with  Nepaol- Death  of  General  Gillespie— Successes  of  Ochterlcmy— 
Negotiations— Renewal  of  the  War— Final  Treaty— Alliance  formed  with  Berar— IiTup- 
ttons  of  the  Pindarrees— Opening  of  the  Campaign  against  them— Treaties  with  Sdndia 
and  Ameer  Khan— The  Cholera  attacks  the  Grand  Army— Rise  and  Dilftision  of  that 
Malady  in  India^Alarmlng  Accounts  from  Poonah— Operations  against  the  Pindarrees— 
The  Adherents  of  Holkar  Join  them— Battle  of  Mehidpoor— Treaty— Final  Catastrophe  of 
the  Plndarree  Chieft— Movements  of  the  Peishwa— He  attacks  the  English- His  Repulse 
and  continued  Flight— Repeated  Defioats— Surrender— Intrigues  at  Nagpore— The  R^Jah 
attacks  the  English— Issue  of  the  Contest— His  Escape— Contest  with  Bhurtpore— Disturb- 
ances in  Bengal  and  the  Circars— Campaign  against  Coorg— Troubles  at  Gwallor— Joud- 
pore— Jeypore— Lord  Bentinck  succeeded  by  Lord  Auckland— Contest  with  Goomsoor— 
Succession  of  Oude— Charges  against  the  Bi^ah— His  Deposition— Diacnssions  on  the  sub- 
ject—Local Disturbances  in  India. 

In  the  aspect  which  India  at  this  period  exhibited,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  consisted  in  the  maranding  habits  of  the 
people  by  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  occupied.  A  new 
power  which  rose  without  any  basis  to  rest  upon,  without  country 
or  territory  to  claim  for  its  own,  and  without  any  regular  place  in 
the  political  system,  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  roying  tribes 
named  Pindarrees,  who  carried  to  an  extreme  all  the  predatoiy 
usages  characteristic  of  Mahrattas.  The  latter,  indeed,  regarded 
plunder  as  an  essential  part  of  their  policy;  still  they  had  a  country 
and  a  home  to  which  they  were  fondly  attached ;  and  they  had 
regular  occupations  which  they  followed  in  the  intervals,  uncon- 
nected with  their  more  violent  pursuits.  Their  chiefs  aimed  not 
merely  to  enrich  themselves  by  booty,  but  also  to  attain  political 
power.  The  Pindarrees,  on  the  contrary,  were  nothing  more  than 
robbers,  elevated  by  their  number  into  armies ;  and  their  boast 
was,  not  that  they  were  able  to  encounter  disciplined  troops,  but 
that  they  could  elude  them.  If  overtaken  or  surprised,  the  point 
of  honour  was,  who  should  flee  the  most  swiftly.    No  barrier 
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arrested  them ;  they  penetrated  the  closest  chain  of  military  posts, 
finding  a  way  even  between  the  divisions  of  an  army  drawn  rs^  to 
oppose  them ;  they  desolajbed  the  countries  in  the  rear ;  after  whieSi, 
making  an  immense  circuit,  they  returned  home  by.a.diffiBrent 
route.  Their  aim  was,  not  to  possess  a  district,  but  to  sweej^ 
away  all  that  was  in  it.  Obliged  to  pass  with  a  celerity  almo^ 
preternatural,  and  to  employ  expeditious  modes  of  eztraetiBg 
treasure,  they  inflicted  the  most  merciless  tortures  to  compel  tbe 
owners  to  yield  up  their  concealed  hoards.  Redhot  irons  were 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  oil  was  thrown  on  the  dothes, 
and  inflamed ;  the  head  was  tied  into  a  bag  filled  virith  hot  ashes 
and  dust.  The  proudest  exploit  of  a  Pindarree  was  to  steal  a 
horse ;  and  this  operation  was  conducted  with  a  dexterity  wbich 
might  put  to  shame  the  most  skilful  of  their  fi-atemity  in  Europe. 
They  could  carry  one  off  from  amid  a  crowded  camp :  stretched  on 
their  bellies  they  crept  to  the  spot,  and  lay  concealed  till  a  fiivour- 
able  moment,  when  they  cut  the  cords,  mounted,  and  galloped  off 
among  the  bushes  with  a  rapidity  that  defied  pursuit  When  an 
enemy  was  distant,  they  divided  into  small  parties,  moving  in  a 
circular  direction,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  country.  Their  num- 
bers were  continually  augmented  by  disbanded  soldiers,  and  by 
persons  of  idle  and  desperate  character.  The  leaders  annually 
raised  their  standard  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  at 
the  termination  of  the  rains,  that  they  might  be  ready,  as  soon  as 
the  rivers  should  become  fordable,  to  commence  a  general  move- 
ment. 

The  Patau  and  other  Mohammedan  troops,  who,  in  the  wreck 
of  all  the  thrones  occupied  by  their  countrymen,  had  no  longer  a 
sovereign  in  whose  service  to  fight,  afforded  another  source  whence 
predatory  squadrons  were  formed  and  recruited.  Most  of  them 
rallied  round  Ameer  Khan,  a  bold  and  enterprising  chie^  who  in 
the  late  war  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  Holkar.  He  still 
retained  his  allegiance  to  that  house,  and  attempted  to  direct  its 
councils ;  but  his  main  object  was,  with  his  chosen  band  of  about 
12,000  horse  and  200  pieces  of  artillery,  to  overawe  and  extort 
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oontributions  irom  the  Eajpoot  and  other  petty  states  in  this  part 
of  India.  Though  equally  destitute  of  fixed  possessions,  and  as 
much  devoted  to  plunder  as  the  Pindarrees,  he  acted  more  syste- 
matically, and  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  political  influence ;  yet, 
in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinion,  the  Mohammedans,  from  their 
tendency  to  sink  into  indolence  and  luxury,  are  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  Hindoos,  who,  though  they  yield  for  the  moment,  pursue 
their  object,  on  the  whole,  with  unwearied  perseverance. 

Though  Ameer  Khan  formed  a  power  distinct  from  the  Pindar^ 
rees,  he  easily  attracted  large  bodies  of  them  to  any  enterprise 
that  promised  to  gratify  their  appetite  for  plunder.  Such  was 
the  expedition  which,  in  1809,  he  undertook  against  Berar,  then 
governed  by  an  e£feminate,  un warlike  sovereign ;  and  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  subverting  that  monarchy,  had  not  Lord  Minto 
wisely  departed  from  his  strictly  defensive  system.  A  strong 
detachment  under  Colonel  Close  was  despatched  into  the  territory 
of  Nagpore,  which,  it  was  notified  to  Ameer,  was  under  British 
protection.  That  adventurer  made  a  blustering  and  indignant 
reply,  but  was  soon,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  compelled  to 
retreat  into  Malwa ;  and  the  governor- general,  on  farther  consi- 
deration, gave  up  the  design  which  he  had  once  entertained,  of 
finally  crushing  him. 

•  The  arrangements  with  the  Peishwa,  meantime,  proceeded  also 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  That  prince  began,  indeed,  by 
courting  the  English,  and  even  soliciting  the  continuance  of  their 
subsidiary  force  in  his  territory ;  but  his  object  was  to  regain  the 
control  which  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  over  his  own  dominions. 
Besides  the  provinces  possessed  by  Scindia  and  other  independent 
princes,  numerous  districts,  especially  in  the  south,  had  been  par- 
celled out  into  jaghires,  which,  like  the  European  fiefs  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  held  on  the  mere  tenure  of  homage  and  mili- 
tary service.  To  make  the  resemblance  more  complete,  the  jag- 
hirdars,  during  the  recent  period  of  public  confusion,  had  secured 
foi?  themselves  a  condition  of  almost  complete  independence.  The 
Company  felt  considerable  difficulty  when  importuned  for  aid 
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against  these  chie&,  with  mmny  of  whom,  during  the  late  esgea- 
cifa.  ihey  had  fanned  an  allianf»> ;  notwithfltanding,  they  agned 
to  enfiMPce  over  them  the  anthority  of  the  Peishwa,  not  as  an  afanh 
lute  soTeieign,  hot  as  their  li^e  knd.  As  these  proud  dependanti^ 
however,  were  little  inclined  to  own  even  this  imperfect  ohygitioi^ 
thev  imposed  on  their  head  the  frequent  necesmtj  of  calling  i^ 
)u»  allies  to  sopport  his  daims,  and  of  declaring  their  ponnoaiioni 
f.vrffi:ed.  Thns.  in  a  §ew  yeaiS|  principaUj  throogh  the  aid  a 
Mr  of  our  coantirmen.  he  had  lediwed  most  of  these  lettiica^ 
and  enriched  his  treasonr  hy  extendve  confiscation.  Btviig 
compMely  recovered  bb  power  and  provided  the  necessaiy  fimdii 
he  zesMivied  at  once  so  shake  off  also  the  British  yokOf  and  to  >»• 
enaKiih  h»  Lrsneace  over  the  gnat  fieodatories  of  theMshntti 
$Qase.  For  this  pcr^ise  he  availed  himself  of  the  aerneeitl 
TrbxVock  ve  Dus^lia.  a  hoU.  able,  hot  very  dLsaolnte  miaiita^ 
rssM«i  ccm  ibe  k«eas  ranks,  and  entiidy  devoted  to  his  maafts'i 
porcoMtSw  The  Ris^h  Besident  fiom  the  first  riewed  with  xth 
bnuce  ;^  MvaSn  cc  ths  personage,  and  was  sooo  broogbt  iito 
cbics  «xv!i5S?a  wii^L  his.  The  Po^wa.  among  his  other  phtf 
ce  aggrfciiT  legaesi.  i&i  Tprired  cersain  ancient  claims  on  As 
V-  i.c-t:a\sr  cr  jcver^ipL  cc  G:=zxraL  with  whom  also  the  Compoj 
2JBi  ?:c?c<c  4  sciSfaiS^ry  alliszce.  As  ibe  cegodatiuis  on  this  fli^ 
^A.'C  ':<vnu::»f  <s=:nRxaeLy  izrvas.  s:  was  agreed  that  Ghmgidlnff 
^*scr««;.  uie  prbne  stissscer  oc  zhts  sve.  shoold  repair  to  the  ooot 
ce  cXvojOi.  aati  eniS»TT*cr  x^  rLsL*e  iben  oa  an  intelligible  bsas; 
2i&«  'jtd:«  ic  v^'«~<r.  7r*rxnx&y  cccitf-aai  a  sale  conduct  firam  Ae 
y:t,jS:>iL.  yrvfxi  >!lx^  szpco<eii  2&T::ixrab6e  to  oar  interesti|  li 
«^rvl  ji^  r-:£tt  >coK  ^«^aiil  cxc^etiK  ^  iMasieJ  die  enmitjrf 
lV.jx^Sii.*k:<e  jLiii  ^  z^bcL-vSk :  aaii  ^  j\aufi  their  revenge^  AflJ 
rfTf  Y:LL.^>i  :s^vii  Iaju  X*  ak.xvm;:pKzy  vttSBL  i^  Psaderpoory  where  t 
rf^^'.^if:^  %^$clcl1  <t  ^iKuiijr  ic^fsuxirr  wms  to  be  cekkniA 
Xixc  u^ic  irrtf:il  >^^mAiIt<xr.  ^aicizn  ra£«CQaed,  was  indncrf 
^'  r^^ii^  x^  Ustf  %m.?[e  -ru:^  &  i;^  iminMii  asesdants.  Od  the 
"» V  .>fr»b:::i  ^<cs«n&«^  mr»  }h!ar£  sskfa^  i^  a  wkkeering  tone  wUek 
*«  Ukf  >iaHSw;  »  Uj£  X  ira»  anmKcsii  ^b  c  w«s  he  who  wnt 
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the  necklace ;  but  the  question,  it  was  imagined,  was  prompted  by 
oiere  curiosity.  The  minister,  having  performed  his  devotions, 
was  returning  with  a  diminished  escort,  when  several  men,  with 
long  twisted  cloths  used  for  the  purpose,  called  aloud  to  clear  the 
way ;  and  the  Sastree  being  thus  left  alone,  they  rushed  upon  him 
with  drawn  swords,  and  quickly  pierced  him  with  numerous  wounds. 
Eyerything  conspired  to  render  it  manifest  that  Trimbuckjee  was 
the  author  of  this  daring  crime ;  for  the  assassins,  who  had  left 
him  in  the  temple,  were  seen  running  back  with  naked  weapons. 
On  the  most  trivial  pretexts,  however,  he  declined  to  submit  to 
any  formal  investigation.  In  short,  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  £lphiu« 
stone,  the  Resident,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  the  direct 
instigator  of  the  murder,  and  had  obtained  the  full  consent  ot 
Bajee  Rao  to  its  perpetration. 

The  British  minister,  on  this  emergency,  determined  to  adopt 
the  most  decisive  measures,  and,  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to 
the  negotiation,  ordered  the  auxiliary  force  to  approach  nearer  to 
Poonah.  The  Pebhwa,  evidently  apprehensive  of  being  personally 
charged  with  the  deed,  evaded,  on  various  grounds,  all  communi- 
cation on  the  subject.  At  length  two  persons  in  his  confidence 
waited  on  the  Resident,  apparently  with  a  view  to  sound  his  inten« 
tions.  Mr.  Elphinstone  allowed  them  to  understand  that  there 
was  no  design  of  fixing  the  crime  upon  the  Peishwa;  indeed, 
when  he  made  any  allusion  to  the  rumour  of  Bajee' s  guilt,  it  was 
with  the  air  of  entire  disbelief,  and  only  to  show  the  necessity  of 
his  disproving  it  by  bringing  the  real  offender  to  justice.  It  was 
demanded  that  Trimbuckjee,  who  was  openly  charged  with  the 
murder,  should,  with  his  two  principal  accomplices,  be  placed  in 
dose  confinement  to  await  a  full  investigation.  The  prince  studi- 
ously employed  every  expedient  to  save  his  favourite;  sometimes 
endeavouring  to  justify  him,  and  at  other  times  declaring  it  beyond 
hki  power  to  effect  his  arrest.  The  suspicion  thus  afforded  of  a 
determination  to  screen  the  offender,  induced  the  Resident,  with 
the  eoncnrrence  of  the  governor-general,  to  demand  that  he  should 
be  delivered  into  British  custody.    This  proposal  was  of  course 
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still  more  revolting  to  the  Peisbwa,  who  began  to  angment  Ik 
troops;  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  maldii; 
common  cause  with  his  minister, — ^to  flee  with  him  from  lite 
capital,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Elphinstone  then  considered  it  indispensable  to  order 
the  subsidiary  force  to  march  upon  Poonah;  but  Bajee  Rao,  wfaa 
he  saw  the  sword  about  to  be  drawn,  lost  courage,  and  Trimbuckjes 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  they  esteemed 
an  important  triumph,  having  long  foreseen  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately come  to  a  rupture  with  this  person,  who  had  shown  i 
disposition  the  most  evidently  hostile ;  yet  to  have  driven  him 
from  power,  merely  because  he  supported  his  master's  interests 
and  opposed  a  foreign  influence,  would  have  been  extremely  odioos 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  But  the  crime  with  which  he  stood 
charged,  being  aggravated  in  the  view  of  the  natives  by  emy 
possible  circumstance,  as  having  been  committed  on  a  Bramin  of 
high  sanctity,  and  within  the  precincts  of  one  of  their  holiest 
shrines,  threw  a  great  degree  of  popularity  on  the  vigorous  steps 
taken  by  the  Resident  for  its  punishment. 

Our  countrymen  conducted  their  prisoner  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Tannah  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  watched  him  so  narrowly 
that  they  did  not  admit  a  single  native  into  the  guard.  But  this 
excessive  precaution  was  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  which 
defeated  their  object.  The  vicinity  was  filled  with  the  minister's 
adherents ;  and  a  groom  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  British  officers, 
in  passing  near  the  terrace  where  the  accused  was  allowed  to  walk, 
chanted  gaily  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  Hindoo  song,  but  which 
really  communicated  a  plan  contrived  for  his  escape.  Through  a 
small  gap  in  the  wall  of  the  edifice,  he  reached  a  stable;  and  not 
being  missed  for  a  few  minutes,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  narrow 
channel  which  separates  Salsette  from  the  continent.  He  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  southern  districts,  where  he  began  to  lery 
troops,  and  raise  the  whole  country  against  the  English. 

The  Peishwa  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  the  course  taken  hj 
Trirabuckjee  after  his  escape,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  place  of  his  retreat; 
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and  as  no  proof  could  be  obtained  of  the  falsehood  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  good  understanding  between  the  two  states  was  not  at 
first  interrupted.  Bajee's  conduct,  however,  became  more  and 
more  unsatisfactory.  Troops  were  indeed  sent,  ostensibly  to  put 
down  the  insurrection;  but  they  reported  that  they  could  not  find 
an  enemy;  and,  in  fact,  they  held  a  friendly  communication  with 
the  very  individual  whose  plans  they  professed  to  oppose.  The 
British  Resident  farther  learned  that  the  prince  was  in  active 
correspondence  with  the  insurgents ;  that  he  had  held  an  interview 
with  Trimbuckjee  at  a  village  seventeen  miles  from  Poonah ;  and 
had  even  forwarded  to  him  liberal  supplies  of  money;  being  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  military  preparations,  with  the  intention, 
as  was  suspected,  of  co-operating  with  him.  Secret  negotiations 
were  also  carried  on  with  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  other  Mahratta 
chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  whole  confederation  for  the 
overthrow  of  British  power.  All  remonstrances  relative  to  these 
proceedings  having  been  met  by  a  positive  denial,  as  well  as  by  a 
refusal  to  adopt  any  of  the  measures  demanded  as  proofs  of  an 
amicable  disposition,  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  sound  policy 
to  allow  this  combination  to  reach  maturity.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
ordered  the  subsidiary  force  to  advance  upon  Poonah,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  Peishwa  that  hostilities  would  commence  within 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  three  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  Sin- 
gurh,  Rayree,  and  Poorundur,  should  be  provisionally  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  assurance  given  that  within  a 
month  Trimbuckjee  would  be  again  delivered  up.  Bajee  Rao 
delayed  some  time  to  give  any  answer;  but  at  length,  with  that 
infirmity  of  purpose  which  usually  appeared  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  agreed  unconditionally  to  all  these  terms.  The  fortresses  were 
surrendered,  and  a  price  set  on  the  head  of  the  minister.  Still 
the  Resident  gave  warning  that  these  concessions  could  not  be 
considered  as  final;  and  that  the  Peishwa,  having  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  Company,  could  not  expect  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
to  be  renewed,  unless  under  modifications,  the  extent  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  next  despatch  from  the  governor-general. 
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Accordingly  it  was  soon  after  announced,  that  amicable  relations 
could  only  be  restored  on  the  following  terms : — ^That  the  subEddiaiy 
force  should  be  augmented  by  5000  horse  and  8000  in^Euitry,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which,  territories  yielding  a  revenue  of  thirty-four 
lacks  of  rupees  must  be  ceded;  that  in  this  cession  the  strong  city 
of  Ahmednugger  should  be  included;  that  his  highness  should 
renounce  the  character  of  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and 
cease  to  hold  direct  communication  with  any  of  the  native  powers. 
These  severe  conditions  the  Peishwa  sought  by  every  effort  to 
mitigate  or  elude;  but  as  the  Resident  remained  inflexible,  a  treaty 
to  this  effect  was  signed  on  the  13th  June  1817. 

In  carrying  on  the  narrative  of  the  transactions  at  Poonah,  we 
liave  been  led  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  year  1813. 
The  Company,  in  appointing  to  this  high  station  so  eminent  a 
military  character,  seemed  to  intimate  a  conviction  that  the  pacific 
or  merely  defensive  policy  on  which  they  had  for  some  time  acted 
could  not  be  much  longer  maintained.  Lord  Hastings  in  fiust 
soon  indicated  a  disposition  to  resume  the  more  active  scheme  of 
government  so  ably  pursued  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  He 
appeared  resolved  to  suppress  the  growing  power  of  the  predatoiy 
associations;  to  renew  the  alliances  with  the  Rajpoot  and  other 
minor  chiefs ;  and  generally  to  establish  the  control  of  the  English 
over  the  Indian  states.  But  his  attention  was  for  a  time  drawn 
off  by  movements  in  a  new  and  somewhat  unexpected  quarter. 

The  extensive  region  which  slopes  downward  from  the  summit 
of  the  Himalayah  to  the  plain  of  Hindostan  has  always  been 
occupied  by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes.  Being,  as  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  broken  into  a  number  of  narrow  valleys  separated 
by  steep  and  lofty  ridges,  it  had  been  parcelled  out  among  various 
independent  chiefs,  never  before  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  central  kingdoms.  Lately,  however,  the  Goo^ 
khas,  a  rude  but  brave  race  of  men,  led  by  a  warlike  commander, 
had  conquered  the  valleys  of  Nepaul,  the  finest  which  intersect 
that  magnificent  range  of  mountains.     Thither  they  transferred 
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the  seat  of  their  government,  and  having  hy  a  skilful  policy  con- 
oiliated  the  neighbouring  princes,  had  made  this  acquisition  a 
step  to  farther  conquest.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  subdue 
di£fei«nt  tracts,  till  their  territory  extended  above  800  miles  in 
length,  and  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  Alpine  region  of 
Northern  India.  They  then  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  the  wide 
plain  that  spreads  beneath,  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  tropical 
eultivation,  and  capable  of  affording  an  ample  revenue.  Being 
generally  superior  to  the  native  troops,  both  in  courage  and  dis- 
cipline, they  might  perhaps  in  favourable  circumstances  have 
founded  an  empire  equal  to  that  of  Aurengzebe.  They  had,  how- 
ever, to  encounter,  not  the  fiEdlen  fragments  of  Mogul  greatness, 
nor  the  loose  squadrons  of  Mahratta  horse,  but  the  disciplined 
strength  of  that  new  power  which  had  become  paramount  in  Hin- 
doBtan.  The  British,  by  the  numerous  victories  gained  in  the 
late  war,  had  extended  their  boundaries  along  nearly  the  whole 
line  of  this  mountain-domain.  The  Goorkhas,  on  seeing  their 
career  thus  checked,  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  they  should 
commit  themselves  against  so  formidable  an  adversary.  Meanwhile 
they  appropriated  certain  small  portions  of  territory,  to  which,  by 
the  vague  tenures  prevalent  in  that  country,  they  could  found 
some  ancient  claim.  Repeated  complaints  being  made,  they  at 
length  agreed  that  deputies  from  either  side  should  meet  in  order 
to  examine  and  decide  the  pi*eten8ions  to  the  land  in  dispute.  The 
commissioners  assembled;  but  those  of  Nepaul,  it  is  alleged, 
showed  a  singular  insensibility  to  the  clearest  proof  of  the  total 
absence  of  right  on  their  part  to  the  favoured  spots  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession;  and  even  where  they  were  obliged  to  yield, 
the  supreme  authority  evaded  or  retracted  its  sanction.  At  length 
the  governor- general,  considering  the  claim  to  a  particular  district 
most  clearly  established,  sent  a  detachment,  which  provisionally 
occupied  it,  till  these  endless  discussions  should  terminate.  The 
Nepaidese  did  not  at  first  oppose  this  movement;  but  as  soon  as 
the  troops  had  retired  during  the  unhealthy  season,  leaving  only 
a  small  party  to  guard  the  frontier,  they  advanced  in  force  and 
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drove  tbera  out,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  tbdr  number* 
After  this  there  was  no  longer  room  to  hesitate  as  to  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  warlike  operations. 

Ameer  Sing,  the  able  and  enterprising  commander  of  the  Ne« 
paulese,  on  grounds  which  it  seems  impossible  fully  to  understand 
or  justify,  had  taken  post  on  the  western  extremity  of  ihdr  con- 
quests. Lord  Hastings,  who,  in  1814,  sent  into  the  field  a  force 
of  30,000  men,  availing  himself  of  the  position  assumed  by  tk 
enemy,  formed  the  plan  of  enclosing  his  army,  and  cutting  it  olF 
from  the  central  territories.  Generals  Ochterlony  and  Gillespie, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  marched,  the  one  to 
attack  Ameer  in  front,  the  other  to  occupy  the  passes  by  whieh 
he  might  effect  his  retreat.  The  latter  speedily  penetrated  into 
the  Deyra  Dhoon,  one  of  the  finest  valleys  which  diversify  tie 
Himalayah,  and  the  main  channel  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  districts.  Somewhat  unexpectedly  he  found 
this  passage  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Kalunga,  or  Nalapanee, 
rendered  formidable,  not  by  artificial  bulwarks,  but  by  its  situa- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  it  could  only  be  approached  through 
a  thick  and  entangled  jungle.  That  gallant  officer,  however, 
perceiving  that  it  formed  the  key  of  the  territory,  hesitated  not  to 
commence  an  attack.  He  divided  his  army  into  four  detachments, 
which,  advancing  from  different  points,  were  to  meet  at  the  summit, 
and  engage  in  a  common  assault.  Such  a  plan  is  at  first  view 
imposing;  yet  it  appears  founded  on  false  principles,  and  in  prac- 
tice is  likely  to  prove  extremely  perilous.  The  chances  are  many 
that  the  different  corps  will  not  all  reach  their  destination  at  the 
same  moment;  and  if  one  arrive  before  the  others,  it  will  have  to 
encounter  the  united  resistance  of  the  enemy's  force.  Such  was 
the  case  now;  one  division,  making  their  way  through  every  diffi- 
culty, arrived  in  front  of  Kalunga  before  they  could  be  supported 
by  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  general  then  came  up,  and  seeing 
his  troops  thus  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  besieged,  led  them 
at  once  to  the  assault,  hoping,  with  this  corps  alone,  to  carry  the 
place.     They  accordingly  dislodged  the  outposts,   and  arrived 
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under  the  very  walls;  but  were  twice  driven  back  by  showers  of 
grape-shot,  arrows,  and  destructive  missiles  peculiar  to  Indian 
warfare.  Gillespie,  nevertheless,  determining  to  carry  the  fort 
or  die,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  storming- party,  and 
cheered  them  on,  waving  his  hat,  and  pointing  with  his  sword 
to  the  gate.  At  this  moment  a  ball  pierced  his  heart, — ^he  fell; 
and  all  hopes  of  success  were  at  once  abandoned.  The  arrival 
of  another  division  served  merely  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  former.  Colonel  Mawbey,  however,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  felt  deeply  the  importance  that  this  first  and  great 
military  operation  should  not  be  finally  abortive;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  delay  his  meditated  attack  till  a  battering-train  was 
procured  from  Delhi.  Three  days  afterwards  a  breach  was 
effected,  and  an  assault  commenced,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Ingleby;  but  the  resolute  defence,  and  formidable  fire  of  the 
garrison,  again  baffled  every  effort.  The  batteries,  notwithstand- 
ing, continued  to  play  till  the  walls,  which  were  by  no  means 
lofty,  were  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  the  natives 
then  evacuated  the  place  which  they  had  so  gallantly  defended. 
General  Martindale,  who  now  took  the  command,  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy  stationed  at  the  strong  fort  of  Jytuk ;  but  here 
again  the  British  troops,  through  their  too  impetuous  valour,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  with  considerable 
loss.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  which  was  attempting  to  pene- 
trate direct  into  Nepaul  through  the  district  of  Sarun  had  two  of 
its  detachments  surrounded  and  cut  off;  on  which  account  opera- 
tions on  that  side  were  completely  paralyzed. 

These  events  produced  an  alarming  sensation  at  Calcutta,  while 
they  were  received  with  the  highest  exultation  in  all  the  native 
courts,  which  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  the  down- 
fal  of  British  power  in  India.  Movements  were  made  by  Scindia 
and  other  princes,  which  seemed  to  call  for  an  increase  of  the 
corps  of  observation  stationed  in  their  territories.  Yet  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  judiciously  considering  that  to  obtain  some  decisive 
success  over  the  Nepaulese  and  compel  them  to  sue  for  peace  was 
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the  only  mode  hj  which  the  evil  could  be  remedied,  augmented 
and  concentrated  his  force  already  stationed  on  the  theatre  of  war. 
General  Ochterlony,  hitherto  checked  by  the  losses  of  the  division 
that  was  to  act  in  combination  with  him,  began  vigorous  opera- 
tions on  the  offensive.  He  had  already  compelled  Ameer  Sing  to 
retire  from  the  heights  of  Ramghur  to  those  of  Malown,  which 
were  also  exceedingly  strong.  He  had  likewise  reduced  Ramghur, 
Bellaspore,  and  the  other  fastnesses  that  commanded  this  mountain- 
region*  At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Kemaoon  being  left 
unprotected,  a  detachment  was  sent  under  Colonel  Kicolls,  who 
besieged,  and,  on  the  25th  April  1815,  took  Almora,  its  capital 
Ameer,  now  closely  confined  to  his  fortified  post  at  Malown,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  though  on  honourable  terms,  being  allowed 
to  join  the  main  army  with  the  troops  under  his  charge. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  were  so  deeply  discouraged  by  these 
reverses,  that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  several  chiefs,  and 
particularly  of  Ameer  Sing,  who  proposed  even  to  seek  support 
from  the  Emperor  of  China,  they  determined  to  open  a  negotiation. 
The  terras  demanded  by  Lord  Hastings  were  high, — including 
the  cession  of  all  the  provinces  conquered  in  the  west,  and  abo  of 
the  Teraee  or  border  of  jungle  which  extends  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains.     This  last  article  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
treaty,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  value  of  the  territory, 
as  because  most  of  the  principal  chiefs  at  court  had  in  it  assign- 
ments of  land  from  which  they  derived  their  income.     The  mar- 
quis, considering  the  point  to  be  of  little  consequence,  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  given  directions  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  adjustment.   The  Nepaulese  ambassadors  had,  in  fact,  agreed 
to  the  terms  and  signed  them;  but  when  transmitted  for  ratification, 
the  court  was  induced,  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  to  refuse  its 
consent.     In  such  circumstances,  there  appeared  no  longer  room 
for  the  intended  concession ;  and  no  alternative  was  left  but  the 
renewal  of  war.     This  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveni- 
ence, since,  in  confident  expectation  of  peace,  the  preparations  had 
not  only  been  relaxed,  but  even  part  of  the  military  stores  sold 
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off;  however,  extraordinary  exertions  were  made,  and  the  army, 
in  January  1816,  was  again  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  enemy  had  intrenched  themselves  in  the  strong  pass  of 
Ghereea-ghatee,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  their  mountain- 
territory  ;  but  General  Ochterlony,  by  a  skilful  though  laborious 
march,  turned  this  position,  and  penetrated  to  Muckwanpoor,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  erected  several  forts  and  stockades. 
Two  successive  defeats  convinced  them  of  the  folly  of  their  attempt 
to  contend  with  British  troops ;  they  made  overtures  for  a  fresh 
negotiation,  in  which  all  the  points  in  dispute  were  yielded ;  and 
in  March  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded.  The  governor-general 
was  then  with  a  good  grace  able  to  grant,  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
most  of  the  districts  for  the  possession  of  which  they  had  been  so 
extremely  solicitous. 

The  contest  with  Nepaul  having  been  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  turned  his  views  to  that  new 
system  of  policy  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish  with  regard 
to  the  central  powers  of  India.  It  consisted  partly  in  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  native  princes, 
partly  in  the  extirpation  of  the  predatory  states  which  had  arisen 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  the  former  view,  overtures  firom 
Bhopal,  when  threatened  by  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  were 
at  first  well  received ;  but  amid  the  distractions  occasioned  by  the 
Nepaul  contest,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  be  cour- 
teously evaded.  A  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Rajpoot  prince 
of  Jyepore,  who  had  made  heavy  complaints  of  having  in  1806 
been  deserted  by  the  English,  and  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Holkar  family  and  other  plundering  tribes.  The  treaty  for 
some  time  proceeded  with  promptitude ;  but  the  very  knowledge 
that  he  was  about  to  be  supported  by  the  British  having  overawed 
his  enemies  and  averted  the  present  danger,  the  deep-rooted  jea- 
lousy always  cherished  by  the  native  sovereigns  respecting  the 
admission  of  foreign  troops  soon  revived.  A  powerful  party  ex- 
claimed against  the  ministers  by  whom  the  treaty  was  conducted, 
as  betrayers  of  their  country ;  and  they  thought  it  expedient,  by 
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advancing  conditions  that  were  inadmissible,  to  present  its  final 
conclusion. 

This  disappointment  was  compensated  by  a  more  fortunate  oe^ 
currence  in  another  quarter.  Raghojee  Bhoonslah,  rajah  of  Benr, 
died,  leaving  a  son,  Pursajee,  so  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body  as  to 
be  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  semblance  of  royalty.  In 
these  circumstances,  Appa  Saheb,  his  cousin  and  also  presumptivd 
heir,  assumed  the  authority  of  regent,  to  which  he  seemed  to  possess 
a  legitimate  claim.  Another  chief^  however,  Dhormajee  Bhoonslah, 
having  formed  a  powerful  party,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
Appa  would  be  able  to  maintain  himself  without  foreign  aid.  The 
latter,  therefore,  made  overtures  to  the  British  for  a  subsidiary 
alliance,  coupled  with  the  condition  of  supporting  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration. This,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  councils  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  most  readily  granted.  The  stipulated  force  was  toconast 
of  six  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  pardj 
attached  to  the  regent's  person ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  annual  amount  of  seven  and  a  half  lacks  of  rupees  was  to 
be  received  in  money-payments,  instead  of  the  invidious  mode  of 
territorial  cession.  This  treaty,  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  was 
viewed  at  the  presidency  with  the  highest  exultation,  as  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  state  of  Berar  was  finally  detached  from 
the  Mahratta  league,  and  fixed  in  our  interests  ;  and  not  as  what 
it  really  was,  a  mere  expedient  for  the  attainment  of  personal 
objects,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  these  were  aooom- 
plished. 

The  occupation  of  Berar  aflforded  great  facilities  for  operations 
against  the  predatory  powers,  whose  main  rallying-point  was  in 
Malwa,  the  hilly  province  to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbudda.  The 
governor- general,  however,  had  not  yet  obtained  permission  to 
root  them  out  of  that  strong  country,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  drawing  a  cordon  along  the  southern  bank  of  Ae 
river,  by  which  he  hoped  to  prevent  them  from  again  penetrating 
into  the  Deccan.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  Cheetoo  and 
other  chiefs  had  at  this  time  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of 
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strength.  Tbey  bad  been  left  several  years  nearly  unmolested ; 
and  bad  even  received  secret  assurances  of  support  from  tbe  prin- 
cipal Mabratta  chieftains,  who  were  meditating  a  fresh  attempt, 
with  the  aid  of  tbe  Pindarrees,  to  subvert  tbe  ascendency  of 
Britain.  They  were,  however,  considerably  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  force  stationed  on  the  Nerbudda ;  but  seeing  it 
remain  inactive,  while  they  themselves  bad  mustered  23,000 
cavalry,  they  conceived  it  possible  to  penetrate  at  some  point  tbe 
extended  line  along  which  the  English  were  posted.  Accordingly, 
with  10,000  horsemen,  they  crossed  on  the  extreme  right  with 
such  rapidity,  that  our  infantry  were  unable  either  to  arrest  or 
overtake  them.  They  then  separated  into  two  lubhurs  or  plunder- 
ing bands,  one  of  which  proceeded  due  south  into  the  country  of 
the  Nizam,  and  reached  tbe  banks  of  the  Godavery.  The  other 
marched  eastward,  and  entered  the  Company's  territory  of  Gan- 
jam,  where  in  the  course  of  twelve  days  during  the  preceding  year 
they  had  killed  and  wounded  nearly  700  persons,  and  carried  off 
or  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  £100,000.  A  third  party 
crossed  at  Burhanpoor,  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  Peishwa 
to  some  distance  beyond  Poonah. 

The  Pindarrees  had  thus  eluded  the  regular  force  appointed  to 
check  their  inroads ;  yet  though  they  were  still  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  several  detached  corps  that  were  scouring  the  country 
in  different  directions,  they  never  stationed  sentries,  nor  took  any 
similar  precaution  against  an  evil  to  which  they  were  always 
exposed.  While  the  large  body  who  had  reached  the  Godavery 
were  deliberating  on  their  future  course,  Major  M*Dowal,  with  a 
party  of  light  troops,  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly,  that  they 
had  received  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  before  almost  a  man  of  them 
was  moimted ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee,  abandoning  nearly 
all  their  horses  and  plunder.  One  bold  chieftain,  with  260 
troopers,  crossed  the  Peninsula,  swept  along  tbe  western  shore, 
and,  ascending  the  Taptee,  reached  his  home  with  less  indeed 
than  half  his  original  number,  but  all  of  them  carrying  in  their 
saddles  a  rich  booty.     Major  Lushington,  again,  learning  that  the 
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Other  band  had  passed  Poonah,  made  a  march  of  fifiy  miles,  < 
upon  them  while  hosieil  in  cooking,  and  gave  them  so  complete  a 
defeat  that  only  a  few  escaped.  In  Ganjam,  too,  they  met  wiUi 
several  surprises,  in  one  of  which  Lieutenant  Borthwick  beat  ug 
their  camp  with  only  fifty  men.  They  abandoned  their  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  Cuttack ;  and  learning  that  i 
plan  was  formed  to  intercept  their  return,  they  endearooFed  to 
effect  their  object  by  a  circuitous  route  through  BundeLcund,  in 
the  course  of  which  Colonel  Adams  and  other  officers  inflicted 
upon  them  very  severe  losses. 

Although  this  campaign  had  been  in  some  measure  soooessM 
and  even  triumphant,  it  afforded  reason  to  apprehend  that  Indii 
could  never  be  secure  from  the  inroad  of  these  marauders,  so  loag 
as  they  should  have  a  place  of  safe  retreat.  Upwards  of  30,000 
troops  had  been  employed  against  them,  a  number  adequate  to  a 
regular  war,  and  involving  an  immense  expenditure ;  jei  these 
desperate  freebooters  had  penetrated  through  a  strong  line  of  de- 
fence, while  their  subsequent  failure  was  occasioned  only  by  an 
undue  security,  which  they  would  probably  learn  to  correct  The 
permission  granted  by  the  government  at  home  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  them  was  far  from  being  unlimited  ;  but  the  marquis 
trusted  that  the  events  which  had  occurred  during  this  campaign, 
and  the  success  which  he  hoped  would  still  attend  his  measures, 
would  procure  for  him  the  sanction  of  the  Company. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1817,  the  govemor-generiJ  pot 
in  motion  the  most  numerous  and  efficient  host  that  had  ever 
perhaps  taken  the  field  in  India.  Its  entire  amount  is  estimated 
at  about  81,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavahy ;  of  which  57,000 
advanced  from  the  Deccan  and  Guzerat,  and  34,000  from  Bengal 
through  Hindostan  Proper.  To  the  corps  from  the  Deccan  were 
attached  13,000  irregular  cavalry,  and  to  that  from  Bengal  10,000 
of  the  same  force,  many  of  them  good  troops.  The  main  body  of 
the  Bengal  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Marqms 
of  Hastings,  assembled  at  Secundra,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the 
Jumna  near  Calpy.     Another  corps  was  instructed  to  pass  that 
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river  at  Agra;  while  two  smaller  sections  were  to  act  on  the 
flanks,  and  to  connect  this  with  the  other  armies.  The  Deccan 
force  was  to  advance  in  two  divisions  under  Generals  Hislop  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm ;  Colonel  Adams  led  the  regiments  from  Berar, 
while  Generals  Doveton  and  Smith  took  post  in  the  rear,  ready 
^ther  to  support  the  main  hody,  or  to  suppress  any  commotion 
that  might  arise  at  Poonah  or  Nagpore.  General  Keir  meantime 
led  the  army  of  Guzerat  into  Malwa.  All  these  divisions  formed 
a  complete  circle  around  the  Pindarree  positions,  closing  in  upon 
ihem  as  to  a  common  centre.  This  system  of  tactics,  which  in 
contending  with  disciplined  forces  is  accompanied  with  the  danger 
that  the  enemy,  availing  himself  of  his  central  position,  may  suc- 
cessively attack  and  beat  the  different  corps  advancing  against 
him,  was  attended  with  no  such  hazard  when  directed  against 
troops  who  never  encountered  an  adversary  in  pitched  battle, — 
whose  sole  aim  was  escape,  and  to  whom  flight  was  victory.  It 
was  by  such  a  movement  only  that  they  could  be  enclosed  and 
finally  crushed. 

There  was  one  circumstance  attending  this  campaign  which 
could  not  be  regarded  without  some  degree  of  alarm,  namely,  that 
it  led  our  army  into  the  territories  of  princes  who  viewed  with  the 
most  rancorous  jealousy  the  height  to  which  the  British  power 
had  now  attained.  All  of  them,  seeing  in  its  success  the  downfal 
of  their  own  ambitious  hopes,  and  even  of  their  independence, 
anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  for  striking  a  blow. 
Even  the  courts  of  Nagpore  and  Hydrabad,  notwithstanding  the 
treaties  by  which  they  professed  to  be  bound,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  relied  upon.  Besides,  the  Pindarree  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  dominions  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  most 
deadly  foes  to  the  British  name.  Of  the  former  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm justly  observes  that  he  never  could  be  expected  to  forget  the 
loss  of  empire  sustained  through  Britain  : — "  All  his  habits,  his 
prejudices,  his  wishes,  are  against  us ;  we  have  nothing  in  our 
&vour  but  his  fears.  His  faith  and  his  promises  cannot  be  relied 
on  for  a  moment."     It  appears  indeed  that  Cheetoo,  the  principal 
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leader  of  the  Pindarrees,  had  made  urgent  applications  that  he 
would  allow  to  him  a  place  where  his  fisLmily  might  be  secured 
from  danger ;  adding,  ^^  that  thereby  my  heart  may  be  set  at 
ease,  and  I  may  face  the  English  with  confidence.  Then  for  once, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  fortune  of  the  exalted,  the  tumult 
shall  be  spread  to  the  environs  of  Calcutta,  the  whole  country 
shall  be  consigned  to  ashes,  and  to  such  distress  shall  they  be 
reduced,  that  the  accounts  will  not  fail  to  reach  you ;  but  at  pre- 
sent this  must  be  delayed  for  want  of  a  place  of  refuge."  To  this 
Scindia's  ministers  replied,  that  they  could  not  take  such  a  step 
without  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  British  government ;  but 
that  Cheetoo  might  depend  on  their  utmost  aid  in  secret.  In  these 
circumstances  Lord  Hastings  considered  it  indispensable,  before 
leaving  Scindia's  dominions  behind  him,  to  extort  his  consent  to 
such  a  treaty  as  might  withdraw  from  him  the  means  of  a  hostile 
interposition  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Colonel  Close,  the  Resi- 
dent at  GwaHor,  was  instructed  to  demand  that  he  should  place 
his  troops  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor-general ;  that 
he  should  furnish  a  contingent  of  5000  horse,  and  supply  funds 
out  of  which  they  might  be  supported;  finally,  that  he  should 
provisionally  deliver  up  the  forts  of  Hindia  and  Asseerghur,  on 
which,  to  save  his  honour,  his  flag  would  continue  to  fly.  There 
was  even  to  be  a  private  understanding,  that  while  the  contest 
lasted  he  should  not  quit  his  capital.  Scindia  manifested  the 
most  violent  opposition,  first  to  the  English  entering  his  domin- 
ions at  all,  and  then  to  the  terms  attached  to  that  movement ;  nor 
was  it  till  Lord  Hastings  from  one  quarter,  and  General  Donkin 
from  another,  were  each  within  a  day's  march  of  his  frontier,  that 
the  treaty  was  reluctantly  signed. 

A  negotiation  was  next  opened  with  Ameer  Khan,  and,  as  be 
was  a  principal  member  of  the  confederation,  it  was  made  a  pri- 
mary article  that  he  should  disband  the  whole  of  his  turbulent 
corps.  This  demand  was  severe,  for  he  must  thereby  lose  every- 
thing on  which  his  importance  and  power  had  been  founded ;  but 
In  return  he  was  oflbred  the  guarantee  of  the  territories  held  by 
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him  under  grants  from  Holkar,  and  of  which  his  tenure  was  other- 
wise very  precarious.  Having  submitted  to  the  terms,  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  his  agent  at  Delhi,  on  condition  that  a  month 
should  be  allowed  previously  to  ratification ;  but  the  stipulated 
period  had  elapsed,  and  a  British  army  was  surrounding  him  on 
every  side,  before  he  would  affix  his  name  to  it.  His  troops  being 
then  disbanded,  he  seemed  thenceforth  to  place  his  hopes  of  ag- 
grandizement solely  in  the  English  alliance,  and  cordially  exerted 
himself  in  promoting  its  objects. 

The  Pindarree  chiefs  could  not  view  this  immense  force,  espe- 
cially when  it  began  to  close  in  around  them,  without  the  deepest 
alarm.  While  the  rainy  season  still  suspended  operations,  they 
held  frequent  conferences  on  the  state  of  their  affairs.  Their  only 
hope,  they  were  convinced,  was  to  quit  their  present  haunts  and 
seek  a  temporary  home  in  some  remote  quarter  of  India.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  secure  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  pro- 
perty and  their  families  ;  for  even  amid  their  wandering  life  they 
were  still  susceptible  of  the  strongest  domestic  attachments.  This 
embarrassment  and  the  violent  dissensions  which  had  long  reigned 
between  their  two  principal  heads,  Kurreem  and  Cheetoo,  caused 
them  to  break  up  without  having  formed  any  definite  plan.  The 
invading  armies  began  to  move  as  soon  as  the  rains  had  abated, 
and  while  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  might  yet  impede  the  rapid 
movements  of  their  adversaries. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign,  meantime,  was  retarded  by  two 
very  unexpected  circumstances  : — The  first  was  the  appearance  in 
the  main  army  of  that  terrible  epidemic,  usually  denominated  the 
cholera  spasmodica,  which,  after  creating  desolation  and  dismay 
in  the  greater  part  of  India,  spread  through  Persia  into  Russia, 
and  thence  all  over  Europe,  occasioning  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  life  in  the  British  empire,  and  then  reaching  even  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent.* 

*  In  its  first  progress,  this  tremendous  pestilence  struck  tlie  world  as  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  vlBltation;  but  further  researches  have  established  that  the  same  disease  has  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  East     Ancient  writings,  in  the  languages  of  Southern  India,  de- 
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This  disorder  first  showed  itself,  in  August  1817,  in  the  sillah 
of  Jessore,  about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Caloutta,  in  the  marBhj 
districts  which  form  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Th^  whole  of  tl» 
tract  extending  along  the  lower  course  of  that  river  is  intersected 
by  numberless  branches  of  its  stream,  whence  are  deriyed  eanali 
and  tanks  that  diffuse  the  benefit  of  irrigation  almost  to  eveiy 
field.  These  artificial  channels,  however,  are  often  in  bad  repair 
and  filled  with  stagnant  water,  while  even  the  river  itself  at  eon- 
tain  seasons  has  not  current  sufficient  to  preserve  its  salubrioin 
qualities.  Added  to  this,  the  extreme  violence  of  the  heat  in 
summer,  and  of  the  rains  in  winter,  renders  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  Bengal  liable  to  fevers  and  other  climatic  disorders.  When 
any  of  these  atmospheric  phenomena  occur  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  especially  when,  by  injuring  the  cultivated  fieUs, 
they  render  the  grain  scarce  and  bad,  epidemics  of  the  most 
malignant  description  are  frequently  generated.  The  years  1815 
and  1816  were  distinguished  by  very  striking  peculiarities  of  flea- 
son  and  weather.  In  May  of  the  latter  year,  the  beat  became  most 
intense,  the  thermometer  rose  to  ninety-eight  degrees  in  the  shade, 
and  various  persons,  both  European  and  native,  fell  down  dead  in 
the  streets.  A  deficiency  in  the  periodical  rains  was  also  appre- 
hended till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  there  poured  down 
a  complete  deluge,  causing  a  more  extensive  inundation  than  was 
recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  This  was  followed  by  attacks 
of  low  typhus  fever,  and  of  malignant  sore  throat-, — a  disorder 
formerly  unknown  in  that  region,  but  believed  on  this  occasion  to 
be  contagious. 

The  year  1817  was  from  the  first  uncommonly  moist,  and  the 


scribe  It  very  distinctly  under  the  names  of  Sitanga  or  VishilchL  Extensive  rarsgct  aw 
represented  to  have  been  committed  by  It  in  Bengal  In  1762 ;  in  a  division  of  troops  wMdi 
in  1781  were  marching  through  the  district  of  Gazijam;  and  in  1783,  during  the  nml 
festival  at  Hurdwar.  In  1787,  a  malady,  the  sj-mptoms  of  wliich  clearly  AitfftKMw*'  its  iden- 
tity, prevailed  at  Vellore  and  Arcot  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  It  had  not,  howemi 
during  along  period,  assumed  any  formidable  aspect;  and  in  the  comprabenstre  tilto 
published  by  the  Medical  Board  at  Madras,  the  column  for  cholera  tpaamodica  in  181«  vA 
the  two  following  years  exhibits  nearly  a  continued  bUmk. 
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annual  rains  began  on  the  25th  May,  about  three  weeks  befare 
the  usual  period.  They  fell  to  a  depth  greater  by  one-third  than 
in  ordinary  years ;  so  that,  before  the  middle  of  August,  nearly 
the  whole  district  composing  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  was  one 
sheet  of  water.  It  was  during  the  distempered  state  of  the  air 
thus  produced,  that  the  malignant  cholera  broke  forth  on  a  scale 
hitherto  quite  unprecedented.  The  disease,  either  in  its  common 
or  violent  form,  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts 
of  Bengal.  But  it  was  in  Jessore,  situated  in  the  tract  called  the 
Sunderbunds,  covered  with  thick  jungle  and  surrounded  by  stag- 
nant waters,  that  it  assumed  its  most  alarming  aspect.  At  Cal- 
cutta, during  the  month  of  August,  many  cases  of  common  cholera 
had  occurred ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  September  it  appeared  in 
that  city  under  its  most  malignant  type ;  though  whether  it  was 
imported  from  Jessore,  or  rose  spontaneously  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  It  spared  Europeans 
for  a  few  days,  but  began  to  attack  them  on  the  dth,  though  with- 
out committing  the  same  dreadful  ravages  as  in  the  native  town ; 
yet  the  register  of  one  of  the  life  insurance  societies  exhibited  a 
proportion  of  deaths  four  times  as  great  as  in  several  preceding 
years.  The  malady  was  diffused  almost  simultaneously  through 
the  different  cities  of  Bengal,  rapidly  ascended  the  Ganges,  and 
spread  even  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna;  sparing,  however,  the 
comparatively  elevated  territories  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  of  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  from  the  lower  province, 
this  disease  in  its  most  virulent  form  broke  out  in  the  army  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Troops  on 
a  march  are  observed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  attack,  which 
is  imputed  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  tents,  doubtless  combined 
with  the  great  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  cholera  appeared 
while  they  were  slowly  marching  through  the  low  and  unhealthy 
district  of  Bundelcund,  which  labours  under  a  singular  deficiency 
of  good  water.  For  about  ten  days  it  converted  the  camp  into  a 
large  hospital.     All  the  public  establishments  being  engrossed  by 

8  K 
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the  care  of  the  troops,  the  numerous  camp-followers  could  not  be 
accommodated  except  in  the  tents  of  their  masters,  who  formed 
also  their  only  attendants.  The  route  over  which  the  armj 
moved  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  bazaars  were 
deserted ;  even  those  persons  whose  health  was  good  suffered 
under  severe  depression  of  spirits ;  so  that  during  the  whole 
period  the  efficiency  of  this  fine  body  of  men  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  usual  bustle  and  hum  of  a  crowded  camp  was 
changed  into  an  awful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the 
sick  and  lamentations  over  the  dead.  In  the  European  patioit 
death  usually  followed  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  the  attadc, 
while  the  sepoy  was  carried  off  in  about  half  that  interval.  The 
malady  raged  with  its  utmost  fury  from  the  15th  to  the  23d 
November,  when  it  ceased  almost  at  once ;  so  that  the  army  hav- 
ing reached  a  more  salubrious  camp,  at  Erich  on  the  Betwa, 
became  rapidly  convalescent,  and  by  the  commencement  of  De- 
cember were  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  campaign. 

The  loss  sustained  during  this  most  gloomy  crisis  was  veiy 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  represented  even  by  good 
authorities  as  amounting  to  three,  five,  or  even  eight  thousand,* 
out  of  the  whole  division  of  ten  thousand  men.  More  precise 
statements  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  derived  from  per- 
sonal and  official  knowledge,  prove  this  inaccuracy  to  have  arisen 
from  the  not  taking  into  account  the  vast  crowd  of  camp-followers, 
who,  in  an  Indian  army,  always  greatly  outnumber  the  soldiers. 
When  the  proper  distinction  is  made,  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
among  the  troops  amounted  only  to  764 ;  while  the  loss  among 
the  camp-followers  was  about  8000,  which  did  not  however  exceed 
a  tenth  of  their  entire  number. 

We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  this  severe 
malady,  which  made  its  way  in  every  direction.  After  having 
spared  in  its  first  progress  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcnnd, 
it  reached  them  in  April  and  May  1818,  and  in  the  following 

*  Bifiset  Hawkina*  History  of  Cholera,  p.  188. 
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months  penetrated  to  Catmandoo,  Almora,  and  other  very  elevated 
positions  on  the  chain  of  Himalayah. 

The  natives,  instead  of  using  any  rational  means  of  cure  or 
prevention,  sought  to  avert  the  pestilence  only  by  pompous  and 
crowded  visits  to  the  temples,  which  increased  the  danger  of  com- 
municating the  disease;  or  by  sanguinary  proceedings  against 
certain  persons  who  were  suspected  of  producing  it  by  witchcraft. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1818  it  spread  through  every  part  of 
India.  The  report  of  the  Medical  Board  at  Madras  contains  an  in- 
teresting map,  showing  its  track  through  the  Deccan  and  the  south 
by  an  irregular  course,  sometimes  along  the  high  roads,  sometimes 
in  cross  directions ;  but,  in  the  end,  leaving  scarcely  any  point  of 
importance  untouched.  It  reached  Nagpore  on  the  15th  May, — 
Bombay  by  way  of  Poonah  on  the  14th  August, — Hydrabad  on 
25th  July, — Madras  on  8th  October, — and  finally  the  extreme 
stations  of  Trivanderam  and  Palamcottain  January  1 819.  Through- 
out these  provinces  it  manifested  itself  in  various  degrees  of  inten- 
sity. In  general,  however,  this  dreadful  disease  seemed  to  be 
marked  rather  by  its  fatal  effects,  than  by  the  great  number  who 
were  actually  attacked.* 

Another  unexpected  crisis  arrested  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  with  the 
army  of  the  Deccan,  just  as  he  had  arrived  on  the  frontier  of 
Malwa.  Intelligence  then  reached  him  that  Bajee  Rao  had  taken 
up  arms  and  attacked  the  British  residency  at  Poonah;  upon 
which  Sir  Thomas  judged  it  necessary  to  fall  back,  that  he  might 


*  See  Report  of  Madras  and  Bombay  Medical  Boards.  The  entire  amount  of  cases  oo- 
cnrring  in  the  army  of  Fort  St.  George  during  1818,  the  most  severe  year,  was  1087  out  of 
10,652  Europeans,  and  3314  out  of  58,764  natives.  Of  the  former  232,  and  of  the  latter  664 
died.  In  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  contains  a  population  of  about  210,000,  the  ascer- 
tained cases  were  15,945,  of  which  14,651  were  medically  treated,  and  the  deaths  among 
these  were  only  938,  or  6i^ff  per  cent,  —perhaps  the  smallest  proportion  of  mortality  that  has 
anywhere  been  observed.  Instances,  however,  are  given  of  single  corps,  particularly  on 
a  march,  suffering  much  more  severely  The  2d  battalion  of  the  20th  regiment  of  native 
ioiSuitry  was  proceeding  to  Hydrabad,  when  of  about  1150  men  200  were  attacked,  and  73 
died.  The  1st  battalion  of  the  1st  regiment,  on  its  road  ft-om  Nagpore  to  Hydrabad,  out  of 
1010  men  had  167  attacked,  of  whom  64  died.  His  majesty's  54th  regUnent,  on  their  way 
from  Madras  to  Bangalore,  bad  159  out  of  632  attacked,  and  54  died. 
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support  the  reserve  corps,  and  aid  in  the  suppression  of  this  in- 
surrection. General  Keir,  who  had  advanced  from  Guzerat,  was 
induced  hy  the  same  information  to  retreat.  But  Lord  Hastings 
justly  considered  that  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  prompt  success  of  the  operations  in  Central  India, 
and  conceiving  Smithes  force,  with  another  under  Pritzler,  quite 
suflScient  at  present  to  overawe  the  Peishwa,  ordered  these  com- 
manders to  return  without  delay  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Pindarrees,  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  completely  en-- 
closed  hy  the  advancing  corps  of  the  British,  made  no  attempt  at 
resistance,  and  studied  only  how  to  escape.  One  party  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  the  rear  of  our  army  in  Bundelcund,  whew 
they  began  to  commit  serious  ravages,  and  were  not  dispersed 
without  some  difficulty.  Cheetoo,  with  nearly  8000  men,  ^ecfced 
a  march  westward  into  the  territory  of  Mewar,  where  he  was  as- 
sured of  support  from  several  quarters,  and  had  the  strong  moon- 
tain-fort  of  Kumulner  as  a  refuge  for  his  family.  The  escape  of 
the  Pindarree  chiefs,  when  so  great  a  force  surrounded  them, 
Colonel  Blacker  explains  by  a  reference  to  the  defective  means  of 
conveyance  possessed  by  the  British ;  to  their  having,  in  the 
dread  of  encountering  a  Mahratta  army,  encumbered  themselves 
with  ordnance ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  agility  of  the  native  horses, 
which  can  pass  over  the  most  rugged  roads  and  uneven  ground 
with  great  speed.  Kurreem,  with  one  of  his  associates,  attempted 
to  push  his  way  to  Gwalior,  where  he  hoped  to  find  support  from 
Scindia.  All  the  passes  in  this  direction,  however,  were  most 
strictly  guarded ;  and  a  strong  corps  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
motions  of  that  ruler,  whose  secret  enmity  to  the  British  was  so 
fully  understood.  The  first  that  came  up  with  this  body  of  Pin- 
darrees was  General  Marshall,  who  easily  drove  them  before  him. 
They  escaped  without  much  loss,  but  were  obliged  to  change  their 
direction  and  march  for  the  territory  of  Jeypore,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  joined  by  some  of  the  disbanded  troops  of  Ameer  Khan. 
On  their  way  thither  they  were  surprised  by  General  Donkin,  who 
gave  them  a  complete  overthrow,  capturing  the  wife  of  Korreero, 
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with  all  bis  sUte-elephants  and  kettle-drums.  His  anny,  there- 
fore,  no  longer  attempted  to  preserve  any  appearance  of  regalarity, 
but  broke  into  detachments,  and  sought  for  safety  by  fleeing  in 
various  directions.  The  greater  number  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
corps  of  Cheetoo ;  and,  accordingly,  the  final  destruction  of  that 
warrior  appeared  all  that  was  now  necessaiy  to  finish  the  Pin- 
darree  contest,  when  there  started  up  another  head  of  the  hydra 
which  the  English  were  labouring  to  vanquish. 

The  councils  of  the  house  of  Holkar  had  been  involved  for  some- 
time in  the  utmost  confusion.  Jeswunt  Rao,  who  had  ndsed  that 
family  to  power,  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  with  the  Brit> 
ish,  became  deranged,  and  died  in  a  few  years.  His  heir,  Mnlhar 
Rao,  was  a  mere  boy,  and  the  administration  during  his  minority 
was  agitated  by  the  most  violent  dissensions.  The  chief  parties 
were,  on  one  side  Toolsee  Bhye,  widow  to  the  late  Holkar,  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  office  of  regent ;  and  on  the  other  the 
Patan  chiefs,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  predatory  system. 
The  lady,  with  the  direct  view  of  maintaining  her  influence,  made 
secret  overtures  to  the  English  for  receiving  a  subsidiary  force. 
This  measure  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  leaders  just  named,  whose 
sentiments  were  shared  by  the  military  in  general;  and  the  weight 
of  their  opinions  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  regent,  that  she  did 
not  venture  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation.  The  chiefs,  how- 
ever, being  suspicious  that  something  of  that  nature  was  still  in 
progress,  were  fired  with  such  indignation,  that  they  seized  ber 
person,  carried  her  down  to  the  river,  and  put  her  to  death.  War 
was  then  only  delayed  till  the  completion  of  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. Troops,  especially  infantry,  were  collected  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  their  movements  assumed  so  formidable  an 
aspect,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  judged  it  advisable  to  fall  back 
upon  the  corps  of  General  Hislop,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
begun  a  retrograde  movement,  but  was  again  advancing  towards 
Poonah.  These  commanders  having  effected  a  junction,  proceeded 
together,  and  found  the  native  army  strongly  posted  at  Mehid- 
poor,  with  a  steep  bank  in  front,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  the 
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river  Soopra,  passable  only  by  a  single  ford.  Although  this  porition 
might  have  been  turned  by  a  circuitous  march,  Hislop  considered 
such  an  advantage  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  impression 
which  would  be  produced  by  pushing  on  promptly  and  directly  to 
the  attack.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  it  has  been  often  observed, 
is  better  suited  than  more  scientifio  manoeuvres  to  the  genius  of 
English  troops.  A  scene  then  ensued,  bimilar  to  that  ithaA 
usually  took  place  in  Mahratta  battles;  the  British  regimeotB 
rushing  forward  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity  in  the  &ce  of  a 
numerous  artillery,  by  which  they  severely  suffered,  and  at  length, 
when  they  came  to  a  close  charge,  carrying  all  before  them. 
They  lost  1 74  killed,  and  604  wounded  ;  there  being  among  the 
former  three,  and  among  the  latter  thirty-five  European  offers. 
The  Mahrattas,  though  they  left  3000  on  the  field,  retreated  with 
a  great  part  of  their  army  entire :  but  they  abandoned  all  the 
artillery ;  their  courage  and  confidence  were  gone ;  and  tfaoagh 
their  numbers  were  not  greatly  diminished,  they  were  no  longer 
a  regular  force.  The  chiefs  therefore  at  once  accepted  the  cffenA 
terms ;  namely,  that  young  Holkar  should  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Company,  who  were  to  maintain  an  auxlKarj 
force,  and  to  have  a  contingent  of  3000  men  at  their  disposal; 
and  that  certain  districts  of  moderate  extent  should  be  ceded,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  possessed  by  the  conquerors,  but  distri- 
buted as  rewards  to  those  allies  who  had  remained  faithful  daring 
the  present  contest. 

After  losing  the  support  of  the  Holkar  family,  the  Pindarrees 
found  an  unexpected  asylum  with  Jeswunt  Rao,  one  of  Scindia's 
generals,  who  occupied  several  strong  camps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rampoora.  After  several  fruitless  remonstrances.  General 
Brown  attacked  this  chiefhiin,  reduced  his  intrenchments,  and 
obliged  him  to  flee  with  only  a  handful  of  followers. 

The  hopes  of  the  marauders  were  now  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  Flight,  they  knew  not  whither,  became  their  only  resource. 
They  had  obtained  Kumulner  and  other  fortresses  in  the  Rajpoot 
territory;  but  these  being  quickly  invested,  were,  after  a  short 
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resistance,  all  given  up.  Major  Clarke  having  overtaken  the 
party  under  Kurreem  during  the  night,  and  finding  them  plunged 
as  usual  in  profound  security,  delayed  the  attack  till  morning,  that 
they  might  derive  no  advantage  from  the  darkness.  He  divided 
his  corps  into  two  bodies,  with  one  of  which  he  made  the  charge, 
while  the  other  occupied  the  only  road  by  which  the  enemy  could 
retreat.  They  sustained,  accordingly,  a  complete  overthrow,  and 
were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  leaving  several  of  their  chiefs 
dcMid  on  the  field.  After  suffering  some  farther  disasters,  their 
whole  body  was  reduced  to  a  state  truly  miserable.  Cheetoo  and 
his  adherents  sometimes  slept  with  their  horses  saddled,  and  the 
bridles  in  their  hands,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  instant  flight. 
At  length  an  intimation  was  circulated,  that,  in  case  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  their  lives  would  be  spared,  and  the  means  of  an 
honourable  subsistence  secured  for  the  chiefs  in  some  remote  dis- 
trict .  One  afler  another  submitted  upon  these  terms;  and  at  length 
Kurreem,  afiter  wandering  for  some  time  on  foot  through  the 
jungles,  gave  himself  up,  on  the  15th  February  1818,  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  Cheetoo  opened  a  negotiation;  but,  on  learning  the 
small  allowance  which  was  to  be  granted  to  one  whom  he  thought 
entitled  to  a  jaghire  in  his  native  country  and  a  place  in  the 
British  service,  he  hastily  took  his  departure.  He  afterwards  en- 
countered a  variety  of  distresses,  which  ended  in  a  manner  equally 
dismal  and  appalling.  While  lurking  in  the  forests  of  Asseer- 
ghur,  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger.  His  fate  excited  sympathy 
among  our  officers,  who  admired  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  with 
which  he  had  on  all  occasions  braved  the  deepest  reverses  of 
fortune. 

While  the  performances  on  the  main  theatre  of  Indian  warfare 
were  thus  brought  to  a  successful  close,  two  separate  dramas  of  a 
subordinate  though  eventful  character  were  acted  on  other  stages, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  occurred  at  the  court  of  Poonah. 
The  Peishwa,  ever  since  the  last  treaty  which  he  was  compelled  to 
sign,  had  eagerly  sought  deliverance  from  a  yoke  which  now 
pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  and  the  employment  of  the  British 
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forces  in  the  Pindarree  campaign  offered  a  tempting  opportcmity  to 
reassert  his  independence.  A  little  consideration  indeed  would 
have  shown  him  that  this  contest  could  not  engage  his  enemy  be- 
yond a  very  short  period;  after  which  they  would  find  it  easy  to 
crush  such  resistance  as  he  or  any  other  of  the  Mahratta  states 
could  create.  But  the  Peishwa,  like  many  other  Indian  princes^ 
though  possessed  of  talent  and  address,  and  skilled  in  pursuing 
the  ordinary  ohjects  of  Eastern  policy,  was  incapable  of  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  his  actual  situation.  He  was  encouraged 
by  the  hatred  of  the  English  which  he  saw  prevalent  among  hio 
own  chiefs,  and  by  the  general  disposition  of  all  the  other  leaden 
to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  that  people. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  threw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  his 
hostile  designs.  On  intimation  being  given  of  an  intention  to  go 
to  war  with  the  Pindarrees,  he  professed  his  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  object,  and  his  desire  to  co-operate  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his  address,  that  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, an  intelligent  and  veteran  politician,  after  living  at  his  court 
several  days,  was  completely  deceived^  and  communicated  his 
opinion  that  nothing  hostile  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Peishwa.  But  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  official  Resident,  entertained 
from  the  first  an  opposite  opinion,  which  was  soon  fully  confirmed. 
He  saw  that  the  utmost  activity  was  employed  in  collecting  troops, 
under  the  pretext  of  aiding  in  the  projected  war,  though  for  a  pur- 
pose directly  opposite.  At  the  same  time,  the  jaghirdars,  who 
had'  been  studiously  depressed  and  kumbled,  were  courted  and 
conciliated;  while  Bapoo  Gokla,  an  officer  of  distinguished  ability, 
who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  species  of  disgrace,  was  invested 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  A  numerous  camp  was 
formed  close  to  the  British  cantonments,  around  which  the  Mah- 
ratta horsemen  were  seen  riding  in  menacing  attitudes.  The  bri- 
gade commanded  by  Colonel  Burr,  the  amount  of  which  had  been 
fixed,  with  a  very  undue  confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  d 
the  prince,  did  not  exceed  three  sepoy  battalions,  with  a  European 
regiment  not  yet  arrived  from  Bombay.    As  the  hostile  intentions 
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of  the  court  became  more  and  more  manifest,  it  was  judged  advis- 
able to  withdraw  the  troops  into  a  strong  defensive  position  formed 
near  the  city  by  an  angle  of  the  river  Moola;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  the  aggressor,  resolved 
not  to  quit  the  residency  till  he  should  be  driven  away  by  force. 
Threatening  notes  began  to  be  exchanged ;  and  on  the  5th  November 
1817,  so  sudden  an  attack  was  made  that  the  Resident  and  his 
smte  had  scarcely  time  to  mount  their  horses,  when  his  mansion 
was  plundered,  and  all  the  property,  including  his  books  and  papers, 
Was  either  carried  off  or  destroyed. 

General  Smith,  though  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  army, 
had  agreed,  if  a  single  day  should  pass  without  his  hearing  from 
Poonah,  that  he  would  conclude  the  communications  were  inter- 
rupted, and  hasten  thither  with  his  whole  brigade.  A  week,  how- 
erer,  must  necessarily  elapse  before  his  arrival,  and  to  keep  the 
sepoys  in  the  meantime  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  harassed  by 
the  enemy's  artillery  and  light  horse,  would,  it  was  feared,  damp 
their  courage,  and  promote  that  tendency  to  desertion  which  had 
already  been  strongly  manifested.  Hence  the  oflScers  determined 
to  march  out  with  their  small  corps  and  attack  their  foes,  who,  to 
the  amount  of  26,000,  were  already  stationed  in  front.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  promptly,  and  with  such  vigour,  that  though 
the  enemy's  horsemen  made  some  desperate  charges,  and  reached 
several  times  the  flanks  of  the  English  brigade,  the  latter  finally 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  They  had  not  indeed  done  much 
damage  to  their  adversaries;  but  the  intrepidity  of  their  attack, 
and  the  amount  of  their  success  against  numbers  so  vastly  superior, 
changed  decidedly  the  moral  position  of  the  two  armies.  When 
General  Smith,  therefore,  on  the  13th  November,  after  fighting 
his  way  through  the  Peishwa's  cavalry,  arrived  at  Poonah,  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  Mahratta  camp,  that  prince  at  once  com- 
menced a  retreat.  He  continued  it  upwards  of  six  months  with- 
out intermission,  ranging  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Deccan;  at 
one  time  approaching  Mysore,  at  another  proceeding  nearly  to  the 
Nerbudda,  always  distancing  his  pursuers  by  the  skill  and  rapidity 
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of  his  march,  and  even  passing  between  corps  advancing  from 
opposite  quarters.  At  one  time  he  made  himself  sure  of  cutting 
off  a  division  of  800  men  destined  to  reinforce  Colonel  Burr;  but 
Captain  Staunton  the  commander,  taking  post  in  the  village  of 
Corygaum,  repulsed  with  desperate  valour,  though  with  severe  loss, 
all  his  attacks,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  desist.  This  was 
considered  the  bravest  exploit  performed  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  The  Peishwa,  finding  himself  now  a  hopeless  fugitive^ 
and  learning  the  triumphs  of  his  enemy  in  other  quarters,  made 
overtures  for  a  treaty;  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  retain,  though  in 
a  reduced  condition,  his  rank  as  a  sovereign.  But  the  governor- 
general,  on  considering  his  long  course  of  hostility,  and  die 
treacherous  attack  made  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had  determined 
to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  Indian  princes,  and  that  theie 
should  be  no  longer  a  Peishwa.  Britain  was  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  sway  in  all  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  him; 
though,  in  order  to  soothe  in  some  degree  the  irritated  feelings  of 
the  Mahratta  people,  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  descendant  of 
Sevajee,  still  deeply  venerated  even  after  his  long  depression,  wis 
to  be  restored  to  some  share  of  his  former  dignity.  To  follow  up 
this  purpose,  General  Smith  laid  siege  to  Satara,  which  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance.  The  interval  afforded  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Peishwa,  and  lulled  his  vigilance;  so  that  when  this  officer 
had  pushed  on  by  forced  marches,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  light 
horse,  he  arrived  unobserved  within  hearing  of  the  Mahratta  kettle- 
drums. Concealed  for  some  time  by  the  brow  of  a  hill,  he  appeared 
on  its  summit  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Indian  leaders.  The 
fallen  prince  forthwith  lefb  the  field  with  his  attendants;  but 
Gokla  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  rather  than  sacrifice  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  baggage.  He  made  the  attack  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  and  had  succeeded  in  throwing  part  of  the  cavalry  into 
some  confusion,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  death  was 
regretted  even  by  the  English,  since  his  enmity  to  their  nation 
and  zeal  for  the  independence  of  his  own,  had  been  tempered  with 
honour  and  humanity.    The  whole  army  immediately  fled|  and  the 
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British  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Rajah  of  Satara, 
who  had  before  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rival. 

Bajee  Rao  still  continued  his  retreat,  of  which  he  assumed  the 
iole  charge ;  and  gave  out  every  morning  the  direction  in  which 
the  troops  were  to  move,  having  concealed  it  till  that  moment  from 
his  most  confidential  officers.  After  much  and  long  wandering, 
be  moved  northward  to  the  borders  of  Berar  and  Malwa,  where 
he  partially  recruited  his  strength  by  collecting  the  remains  of  the 
beaten  armies.  But  he  soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  still  more 
slosely ;  and  in  pursuing  his  march,  in  the  absence  of  proper  infor- 
nation,  he  met  Colonel  Adams  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
ind  could  not  avoid  a  battle.  He  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
Qost  of  his  infantry  and  all  his  artillery,  saving  only  his  horse 
md  light  troops.  He  then  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  capital  of 
Seindia,  hoping  for  aid,  or  at  least  protection,  from  this  most 
x>werfnl  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains ;  but  all  the  passes  were 
itrictly  guarded.  His  distress  became  greater  every  day;  his 
bllowers  deserted  in  vast  numbers ;  and  the  English  drew  their 
nets  round  him  so  skilfully  that  he  could  not  hope  long  to  escape. 
Se  then  opened  a  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Afler 
lome  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  surrender,  and  that, 
>n  being  secured  in  a  pension  of  eight  lacks  of  rupees  (about 
£100,000),  he  should  renounce  the  dignity  of  Peishwa,  with  all 
bis  claims  as  a  sovereign ;  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  some 
holy  city  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  his  former  dominion.  The 
ram  was  regarded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as  too  large; 
though,  considering  it  as  the  final  adjustment  with  a  prince  who 
ranked  in  authority  and  power  above  all  others  at  that  time  in 
India,  it  does  not  appear  very  extravagant.  The  apprehension 
that  his  revenue  would  be  employed  by  him  as  an  instrument  for 
r^aining  his  political  influence  has  not  been  realized.  He  imme- 
diately resigned  himself  to  voluptuous  indulgences,  to  which,  it  is 
said,  he  had  been  always  addicted,  and  sought  to  drown  in  them 
every  recollection  of  his  former  schemes  and  greatness. 

While  the  territory  of  Poonah  was  agitated  by  these  violent 
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commotions,  a  scene  almost  exactly  similar  was  passing  at  Nag- 
pore.  Appa  Sabeb  had  invited  the  British  troops  with  the  sole 
view  of  maintaining  his  own  situation  as  regent ;  and  so  long  as 
he  judged  them  necessary  for  that  object  he  remained  £uthfaL 
At  length  he  got  rid  by  assassination  of  the  young  prince,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  guddee,  as  the  seat  was  called,  to  which  the 
dignity  of  rajah  was  attached.  He  then  considered  himself  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  aid,  and  began  to  regard  it  with  the  dislike  bo 
generally  felt  by  all  persons  in  his  condition.  He  was  thus  led 
to  enter  into  that  confederacy  against  the  British  power  whieh 
was  formed  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  consequence  of  the  Fib- 
darree  war;  and  was  observed  also  to. carry  on  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  Peishwa  while  the  latter  was  maturing  his  pUoB 
of  aggression.  The  first  treaty  which  that  prince  was  compeUed 
to  sign  greatly  abated  the  courage  of  his  ally,  which  was  renTed, 
however,  by  the  intelligence  of  his  having  again  taken  up  aims 
and  attacked  the  English  subsidiary  force.  The  subsequent  retreat 
of  Bajee  Rao  threw  him  into  much  hesitation  and  uncertainty, 
though  at  length  it  resulted  in  the  hazardous  determination  to 
follow  his  example.  On  the  24th  November  1817,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  British  Resident,  was  invited  to  see  his  highness  invested  with 
a  dress  of  honour ;  having  assumed  the  juree  putka,  or  golden 
streamer,  an  emblem  of  high  command,  both  of  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  Peishwa.  Our  countryman  declined  attend- 
ance, not  without  expressing  indignation  at  the  Rajah's  acceptance 
of  these  honours  at  such  a  moment ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  imprudent  and  premature  insult,  by  which  the  Company's 
servants  were  warned  of  approaching  danger. 

The  subsidiary  force  then  stationed  at  Nagpore  was  very  small 
It  consisted  only  of  two  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery ;  and  the  whole,  being  much  reduced 
by  sickness,  did  not  amount  to  1400  men.  The  Rajah's  army,  on 
the  contrary,  comprised  10,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry,  in- 
cluding 3000  or  4000  very  brave  Arab  troops.  The  residency 
was  situated  outside  the  town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ridge 
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rifling  at  each  extremity  into  low  hills,  which  were  hastily  occn- 
pidd  as  defensive  posts.  At  sunset  the  piquets  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Arab  infantiy,  and  soon  after  a  general  discharge  of  artil- 
lery was  opened  upon  all  the  positions,  particularly  those  on  the 
smaller  eminence.  This  was  continued  till  two  in  the  morning 
with  considerable  effect,  the  first  officer  in  command  on  that  station 
being  killed,  and  the  second  wounded.  The  English,  during  the 
femainder  of  the  night,  made  the  best  preparations  in  their  power 
•gainst  the  more  serious  attack  which  was  anticipated  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  accordingly,  at  daybreak,  the  charge  was  renewed  with 
increased  fury.  At  ten  a  tumbril  burst  on  the  lower  hill,  which 
threw  the  troops  into  some  confusion ;  the  Arabs  rushed  on  with 
IcMid  cries,  the  sepoys  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled,  abandoning 
tlic  guns  and  the  wounded,  who  were  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  The  enemy  then  began  a  heavy  fire  on  the  larger  hill, 
when  several  officers  fell,  and  among  them  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  Resi- 
dent's assistant,  a  young  man  of  distinguished  merit,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rally  and  restore  the  courage  of  his  men.  The 
dismay  of  the  troops,  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  the 
vast  numbers  and  increasing  confidence  of  the  enemy,  seemed  to 
portend  the  most  fatal  result.  Yet,  even  then,  resources  were 
found  in  British  firmness  and  courage.  Captain  Fitzgerald,  who 
.  had  withdrawn  the  cavalry  within  the  residency-grounds,  seeing 
the  critical  state  of  the  infantry,  and  the  fire  already  extending  to 
his  station,  felt  that  affairs  could  be  retrieved  only  by  one  of  those 
bold  attacks  which  a  native  army  can  scarcely  ever  resist.  He 
accordingly  led  his  few  horsemen  to  the  charge,  drove  eveiything 
before  him,  took  two  guns  and  turned  them  against  the  enemy. 
The  troops  on  the  other  hill,  animated  by  this  example,  resumed 
courage,  and,  raising  loud  shouts,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  assail- 
ants. A  party  dashed  across  to  the  smaller  elevation,  from  which 
the  Rajah's  followers  were  driven  in  their  turn,  and  about  noon 
were  repulsed  at  every  point.  Yet  the  British  had  lost  a  fourth  of 
their  number,  and  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  so  that 
had  Appa  persevered,  he  must  have  finally  succeeded  in  cutting 
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off  the  detachment, — an  event  which  would  have  produced  the 
strongest  sensation  over  all  India.     But  he  remained  inactive^ 
while  reinforcements  poured  in  to  his  antagonists  from  every 
quarter.     On  the  12th  December,  for  example,  Doveton  arrived 
with  the  strong  reserve  under  his  command,  and  it  then  became 
impossible  for  Appa  Saheb  to  hope  for  success ;  he  had  already 
obtained  an  armistice,  and  now  inquired  as  to  the  terms  on  whidi 
a  final  accommodation  might  be  effected.     Mr.  Jenkins  relied 
that  nothing  would  be  accepted  short  of  entire  submission, — the 
disbanding  of  his  troops,  the  delivering  up  of  all  his  forts  and 
artillery,  and  his  own  presence  as  a  hostage  at  the  British  resi- 
dency.    It  was,  however,  intimated,  that,  on  his  complying  folly 
with  these  requisitions,  he  would  be  restored  to  nearly  his  former 
condition,  being  required  only  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force,  and 
submit  to  a  certain  degree  of  control.    When  the  troops,  however, 
marched  into  Nagpore  to  take  possession  of  the  ordnance,  ihej 
were  saluted  with  a  hot  fire,  and  suffered  some  loss  before  they 
could  seize  the  guns  and  compel  the  Arabs,  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  this  resistance,  to  retire  within  the  fort.     As  they  refused 
to  surrender,  a  siege  was  immediately  commenced,  and  a  prac- 
ticable breach  appeared  to  have  been  made  in  the  gate ;  but  when 
the  assault  was  given,  it  was  found  to  be  so  secured  by  interior 
walls,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable 
damage.     Preparations  were  then  made  to  invest  the  place  on  a 
more  regular  plan ;  but  the  garrison,  satisfied  with  the  display  of 
valour  which  they  had  already  made,  capitulated  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage  and  private  property. 
As  none  of  these  transactions  could  be  brought  home  to  Appa 
Saheb,  he  was  not  made  responsible  for  them;  wherefore  on  the 
surrender  of  Nagpore  he  was  liberated,  and  received  notice  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  might  retain  his  seat  on  the  guddee.     Theee 
consisted  in  his  being  placed  entirely  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Nizam;  having  his  military  force  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
Company,  and  even  his  ministers  appointed  by  them.     The  Rajah 
only  so  far  expressed  his  dissatis&ction  as  to  offer  to  retire  al- 
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-togetlier  on  a  liberal  pension, — a  proposition  which  was  not  con- 
^ridered  admissible.  He  therefore  began  forthwith  to  intrigue, 
with  the  view  of  shaking  off  this  hated  dependence.  Troops  were 
Jevied,  the  governors  of  fortresses  and  the  mountain-chiefs  were 
inatmcted  to  muster  their  forces,  and  give  every  possible  annoyance 
to  ihe  enemy;  finally,  a  secret  correspondence  was  discovered  with 
Bajee  Rao,  who,  being  invited  to  join  his  army  to  the  standard 
of  the  Peishwa,  had  actually  taken  steps  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
■Jenkins  hereupon  deemed  it  indispensable  to  call  upon  Appa  to 
rasume  his  place  within  the  residency;  and  this  not  being  complied 
with,  a  party  was  sent  who  effected  his  arrest,  fortunately  without 
liaTing  recourse  to  violence.  It  is  less  difficult,  however,  to  seize 
Indian  princes  than  to  keep  them:  the  Rajah  being  mildly  treated, 
and  access  procured  to  him  by  several  of  his  adherents,  a  plan  was 
srranged  for  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  sepoy.  He  went  off  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  the  discovery  was  not  made  till  daylight; 
so  that,  relays  of  horses  having  been  provided,  all  pursuit  was 
Tain.  But  as  the  Pindarree  war  was  now  terminated,  and  Bajee 
■  Bao  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  excite  desultory  hostilities  in  the  mountainous  districts.  The 
English  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  terms,  to  seat  on  the  guddee 
Bajee  Rao,  a  grandson  of  Raghojee  Bboonslah,  while  the  adminis- 
tration was  placed  entirely  under  their  own  control. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 822,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  induced 
by  certain  family  circumstances  to  intimate  his  wish  to  retire 
from  the  high  situation  which  he  had  filled  for  nine  years.  The 
'Court  of  Directors  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
unremitting  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  its 
functions ;  and  this  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Proprietors.  In  the  subsequent  October,  Lord  Amherst  was 
nominated  his  successor,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  1st  August 
1823.  The  principal  event  of  his  administration  was  the  war 
with  the  Birman  empire,  which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  Company  acquired  a  considerable 
addition  of  territory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
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As  this  contest,  however,  was  carried  on  entirely  beyond  the  limits 
of  India  Proper,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work 

But  in  1825  an  important  event  occurred  in  the  interior  of 
India.  After  the  death  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  in  that  year, 
his  legitimate  heir,  Bulwunt  Singh,  being  dethroned  by  Doorjim 
Sftl,  his  cousin,  applied  for  aid  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  then 
Resident  at  Delhi.  That  officer  embraced  the  prince's  cause;  bi^ 
his  conduct  in  doing  so  was  disavowed  by  the  govemor-genenl, 
who,  at  this  crisis,  showed  a  disposition  to  proceed  upon  the  old 
principle  of  non-interference.  Farther  information,  however,  in- 
duced him  to  change  this  intention,  and  Lord  Combermere  wu 
ordered  to  march  upon  the  city  and  expel  the  usurper.  This  aUe 
commander,  accordingly,  with  25,000  men  and  an  ample  train 
of  artillery,  proceeded  to  attack  that  celebrated  stronghold.  The 
siege  was  begun  on  the  23d  December;  but  it  was  soon  ^Hind 
that  cannon-shot  could  not  penetrate  mud- walls  sixty  feet  thick, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  iftining  operatbns. 
By  means  of  these  a  breach  was  effected  on  the  17th  Jannaiy 
1826 ;  the  assault  was  given  next  morning,  and  after  a  gallant 
defence  of  two  hours,  in  which  many  veterans  who  had  trium- 
phantly fought  in  the  former  siege  took  an  active  part,  the  place 
was  carried.  Doorjun  was  made  prisoner;  and  there  remained  no 
longer  in  Hindostan  a  fortress  that  had  successfully  defied  the 
British  arms.  While  this  conflict  lasted,  a  general  ferment  was 
observable  among  the  surrounding  principalities;  and  Bbhop 
Heber  doubts  not,  that  had  the  attack  failed,  the  whole  country 
westward  of  the  Jumna  would  have  risen  in  arms,  at  least  so  fiur 
as  to  resume  the  predatory  system  of  warfare.  This  triumph, 
however,  checked  the  disposition  to  revolt,  and  completely  con- 
firmed the  supremacy  of  Britain. 

Lord  Amherst's  conduct  both  in  the  Birman  and  Bhurtpore 
contests,  was  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  at  home,  especially 
by  the  Liberal  party,  who  had  by  that  time  acquired  great  influ- 
ence. They  particularly  complained  of  his  having  continued  ihe 
severe  restrictions  on  the  press  introduced  by  Mr.  Adani|  during 
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his  temporarj  possession  of  power  in  the  interval  after  Lord 
Hastings'  departure.  Influenced  hy  these  and  other  motives,  the 
Company,  in  1826,  determined  to  recall  his  lordship,  who  left 
India  in  the  following  year.  Having  ultimately  afifbrded  much 
greater  latitude  to  public  discussion,  and  being  in  his  general  con- 
duct very  amiable,  he  had  acquired  considerable  popularity.  He  was 
created  viscount  and  earl,  and  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors passed  votes  of  thanks  to  him  by  large  majorities,  though 
iiot  without  some  warm  discussion. 

'  In  July  1827,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  sworn  in  as  the 
new  governor- general.  His  election  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Canning,  then  premier,  but  who  died  before  his  departure. 
His  lordship  was  understood  to  go  out  with  the  intention  of  intro- 
dif6ing  a  liberal  and  economical  system,  which  was  now  con- 
sidered desirable.  He  arrived  on  the  2d  July  1828,  and  soon 
after  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  upper  provinces,  in  order  to  survey 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  endeavour  to  cement  the  relations  of  amity 
with  the  neighbouring  independent  princes.  A  visit  was  paid  to 
Scindia's  family  at  Gwalior,  and  some  time  was  spent  at  Ajmere, 
where  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  were  invited  either  to  visit  him,  or  to 
send  ambassadors.  Extensive  military  reductions  were  made, 
particularly  on  the  field-allowance  called  batta,  which  excited  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  officers,  who  were  affected  by 
the  new  regulations.  No  general  conflict  took  place  during  Lord 
Bentinck's  administration,  but  some  partial  disturbances  agitated 
the  ruder  borders  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

In  1832  and  the  following  year,  considerable  annoyance  was 
sustained  from  a  tribe  named  Chooars,  inhabiting  the  jungly  tracts 
on  the  eastern  limits  of  Bengal.  An  extensive  contraband  trade 
in  salt,  favoured  by  this  situation,  gave  them  the  habit  of  acting 
in  large  bodies,  which  they  soon  improved  into  an  extensive  and 
organized  system  of  plunder.  Individuals  of  high  distinction  were 
strongly  suspected  of  exciting  and  supporting  them ;  though  this 
could  not  be  legally  proved.  The  ostensible  leader  was  Gimga- 
narain,  chief  of  a  small  village  in  a  hill-pass,  whose  house  was 
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only  a  clay  edifice,  surrounded  by  sheds  covered  with  grass.  The 
depredations  were  at  length  committed  on  so  great  a  scale,  and 
with  such  impunity,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
avowed  war  against  them.  Four  regiments  and  a  large  body  of 
irregulars  were  at  one  time  employed,  yet  found  much  difficolty 
in  putting  down  these  marauders.  Gunga-narain,  who  never 
appeared  at  the  head  of  more  than  400  men,  was  repeatedly 
defeated ;  the  Chooar  fortresses  were  successively  taken  and  de- 
stroyed ;  yet  the  pillagers  still  lurked  under  the  thick  cover  of 
their  entangled  forests.  At  length  their  daring  captain  was  killed 
in  a  casual  encounter  with  another  tribe,  after  which  his  followers 
mostly  dispersed,  and  did  not  again  muster  in  any  formidable 
numbers. 

.  About  the  same  time,  the  hill-country  behind  the  Circars  be- 
came the  scene  of  some  serious  disturbances ;  for  in  those  nigged 
tracts,  bands  of  robbers  had  begun  to  assemble  and  plunder  die 
lower  districts.  Gradually  they  were  organized  into  two  great 
bodies  called  Fittoorydars,  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  insurrectioDf 
which  was  understood  to  be  fomented  by  some  great  zemindaiy 
families.  The  first  detachment  sent  to  attack  their  principal 
stronghold  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  fifteen  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Reinforcements  having  been  brought  up,  the 
insurgents  evacuated  the  fort ;  and  they  were  then  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  being  dispersed  chiefly  by  surprises,  to  which  their 
incautious  system  rendered  them  always  liable.  At  length  several 
of  their  leaders  being  taken  and  executed,  the  district  was  restored 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

In  1834  a  more  serious  contest  arose  on  the  borders  of  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  Coorg  Rajah,  as  we  had  formerly  occa- 
sion to  mention,  was  an  attached  ally  of  the  British,  and  had 
given  material  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Mysore ;  but  the  sceptre 
had  now  descended  to  his  son,  a  violent  and  tyrannical  youth,  who 
had  exercised  such  excessive  cruelties  in  his  own  fisunily,  that  his 
sister  and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  English  for 
protection.   The  Rajah  demanded,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
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that  they  should  be  given  up,  and  on  this  being  refused,  addressed 
letters  of  an  insulting  tenor  to  the  Madras  presidency  and  the 
governor-general.  One  of  the  company's  servants  being  sent  to 
treat  with  him,  was  put  under  confinement,  and  his  release  refused. 
He  was  accused  at  the  same  time  of  having  assumed  an  attitude 
of  hostility  against  us,  and  of  receiving  and  encouraging  our 
avowed  enemies ;  on  which  grounds  a  proclamation  was  issued  on 
the  Ist  April  1834  from  Calcutta,  deposing  him  from  the  office 
of  rajah,  and  announcing  that  a  force  was  about  to  enter  and  take 
possession  of  his  territory. 

-  This  country,  as  to  its  capacity  of  coping  with  the  British 
power,  might,  from  the  small  amount  of  its  population,  have  been 
considered  as  utterly  contemptible.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
groand,  however,  composed  altogether  of  lofly  mountains,  covered 
with  the  thickest  and  most  entangled  jungle,  defended  by  a  race 
of  determined  valour,  gave  to  it  a  somewhat  serious  character.  A 
iSnee  of  6000  men  was  placed  under  Brigadier  Lindsay,  in  whom 
was  vested  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition ;  and  march- 
ing from  Mysore  with  the  main  body,  he  entered  Coorg  on  the  1st 
ApriL  The  troops  were  harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
which  were  much  increased  by  large  trees  cut  down  and  laid 
across  it,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  accomplish  above  five  miles 
in  fourteen  hours.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
encounter  him,  and  all  the  stockades  were  found  deserted.  On 
the  6th  the  army  entered  without  resistance  Mudakerry,  the 
capital,  on  which  the  British  flag  was  displayed.  The  campaign 
thus  seemed  to  have  been  easily  and  triumphantly  terminated ;  and 
yet  it  acquired  a  somewhat  disastrous  character,  from  the  opera- 
tions of  three  other  detachments  which  entered  the  territory  at 
dififerent  points.  Owning  that  we  may  not  have  full  means  of 
judging,  we  yet  cannot  help  calling  in  question  the  policy  of  send- 
ing so  many  separate  and  unconnected  bodies  into  the  heart  of  so 
difficult  a  country.  There  was  every  ground  to  presume  that  the 
reduction  of  the  capital  would  carry  with  it  that  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, as  it  actually  did;  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  these 
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subordinate  posts  could  scarcely  have  £Buled  soon  to  follow  Ae  to 
of  the  leading  one. 

Colonel  Foulis,  marching  from  Gananore,  on  the  western  coasty 
approached,  on  the  2d  April,  the  entrance  of  the  Hugiil  Ghnty 
the  principal  opening  from  this  side.  The  enemy  had  fortified  it 
with  three  successive  stockades,  as  well  as  with  breastworiks  and 
felled  trees  at  every  hundred  yards.  Their  posts  were  driven  in, 
and  on  the  3d,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  attach  began.  The  finl 
stockade  was  carried  witS  trifling  loss ;  but  from  that  tiine:  dD 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  series  of  very  hard  conflicts  was  hubi* 
tained  in  carrying  the  successive  barriers,  whicb  the  enemy 
defended  with  vigour,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  contiBaed 
skirmishing  from  the  wood.  The  last  stockade  was  only  oaptand 
by  attacking  it  in  reverse  as  well  as  in  flank.  Next  day,  as- tin 
colonel  continued  to  advance,  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  bearing  a  pRh 
posal  from  the  rajah  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  He  replied^  that  if 
the  Coorg  troops  did  not  fire,  his  would  also  abstain  from  doingao; 
but  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  passing  throqgh  the 
Ghaut.  He  accordingly  effected  thiA  march  without  oppositioo,  and 
on  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Hugul.  His  service  was  now  completed, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded ;  but  amoog 
the  former  was  Lieutenant  Erskine,  a  very  promising  yomig  officer. 

At  the  same  time,  Colonel  Waugh,  from  the  north,  advaaeed 
upon  a  fortified  position  named  Buck,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a 
steep  ascent,  and  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  defile  throi^h  a 
dense  jungle.  The  assailing  party  was  divided  into  two,  who 
were  each  to  make  a  detour  and  take  the  stockade  in  flank; 
but  being  misled,  it  is  said,  by  native  guides,  they  both  met  ia 
front  of  that  barrier.  With  characteristic  valour  they  ntthed 
forward  to  the  attack ;  but  the  place  was  so  strong  and  w 
vigorously  defended,  that  all  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  thdr 
ranks  were  thinned  by  a  most  destructive  fire.  Upon  encounter- 
ing this  resistance,  the  commander  directed  Lieutenant-ColoKl 
Mill  to  send  part  of  his  force  to  support  the  storming-party;  and 
immediately  that  oflSicer,  inspired  by  a  too-ardent  valour,  led  them 
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on  himself^  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  detachment.  An 
impetaous  assault  was  then  commenced  against  the  stockade ;  but 
being  in  a  great  measure  built  of  stone,  it  baffled  every  attempt, 
while  a  most  murderous  fire  bsued  from  it  against  our  country- 
men. Mill  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and  several,  while  vainly 
attempting  to  rescue  his  body,  fell  around  him.  Major  Bird  then 
determined  to  withdraw  the  party,  and,  with  little  additional  loss, 
brought  it  under  cover.  In  this  most  unfortunate  aSsAr  about 
{orty-eight  were  killed,  including  three  officers,  and  118  wounded. 
Another  column,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  advanced 
from  Mangalore  upon  a  position  named  Bullary  Pett ;  and  this 
officer,  learning  that  there  was  a  strong  stockade  five  miles  in 
front  of  him,  sent  Captain  Noble  with  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre 
it.  The  latter  made  his  way  through  a  narrow  and  winding  path, 
till  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  barrier ;  and  having  completed  his 
reconnaissance,  he  began  his  return,  when  a  running  fire  was 
instantly  commenced  from  among  the  bushes.  His  party  con- 
tinued exposed  during  the  whole  of  their  retreat  to  this  assault 
from  an  invisible  foe,  whom  they  could  neither  elude  nor  repel ; 
and  the  casualties  amounted  to  thirty  killed  and  thirty- six  wounded. 
Colonel  Jackson,  after  considering  this  loss,  and  the  reported 
strength  of  the  position,  thought  it  impossible  to  attempt  carrying 
the  stockade  without  further  reinforcements,  and  fell  back  upon 
Coombla.  This  transaction  was  at  first  made  a  subject  of  official 
inquiry,  but  was  ultimately  decided  to  have  arisen  from  inevitable 
circumstances,  without  any  reproach  on  the  commander. 

The  war,  as  formerly  observed,  was  already  decided  by  the 
primary  movement  of  the  main  body  upon  the  capital,  where  the 
Bajah,  in  no  degree  emulating  the  courage  of  many  of  his  subjects, 
did  not  even  attempt  resistance.  On  the  11th  April  he  entered 
Mudakerry  in  pomp,  with  about  2000  attendants,  mostly  unarmed, 
and  fifly  palanquins  containing  his  female  establishment.  He 
then  surrendered  himself^  in  the  hope  probably  of  being  reinstated 
on  certain  conditions.  But  the  British  had  already  formed  their 
*  determination  ]  his  territory  was  annexed  to  their  dominion ;  and 
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the  Rajah,  receiving  only  an  allowance  fitted  to  support  a  snitible 
household,  was  removed  to  Bangalore.  Prize-money  to  the  amoost 
of  thirteen  lacks  of  rupees  was  distributed  among  Uie  army. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  another  part  of  tin 
country.  Gwalior  being  the  most  powerful  of  the  independent 
states  now  remaining,  its  interior  movements  were  regarded  as  of 
considerable  importance.  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  having  died,  left 
the  regency  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  the  Baiza  Bye ;  and  thit 
lady,  to  ensure  a  male  successor  to  the  throne,  as  none  had  been 
left  by  her  husband,  adopted  a  youth  under  the  name  of  Jhundkoo 
Rao,  and  the  title  of  Maharaja.  This  young  man,  on  coming  of 
age,  aspired  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  whidi 
the  Bye  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  grant ;  while  he,  withoi^ 
any  regard  to  his  obligations  to  that  lady,  determined  to  use  eveiy 
means  of  enforcing  his  claim.  When  the  governor- general  visited 
the  capital,  he  solicited  his  aid  to  place  himself  upon  the  mnsnui 
Lord  William,  however,  intimated,  that  Gwalior  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  British  government  could  by  no  means  inte^ 
fere ;  then  reminding  him  of  what  he  owed  to  his  patroness, 
advised  him  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  her,  and  await  the 
time  when  she  might  be  willing  to  place  the  government  in  bis 
hands.  But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  this  adrice, 
and  in  July  1833  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  reins  of  power. 
This  being  frustrated,  he  repaired  to  the  mansion  of  our  Resident, 
who,  unwilling  to  interfere,  had  left  it  fast  locked.  The  young 
prince  sat  the  whole  day  in  the  court  of  this  official  dwelling 
without  food,  and  under  a  burning  sun  ;  but  having  at  last  obtuned 
an  audience,  and  being  refused  all  support,  he  made  his  submis- 
sion to  the  Bye.  Meantime,  however,  a  large  body  of  the  mili- 
tary, impatient  of  a  female  government,  discontented  with  Baiza, 
and  perhaps  desirous  of  change,  applied  a  ladder  to  the  Maharaja's 
apartment,  brought  him  out,  and  proclaimed  him  their  sovereign. 
The  lady  took  refuge  with  some  troops  who  still  adhered  to  her; 
but  they  were  unequal  to  contend  with  the  opposite  party,  who 
were  more  numerous,  and  possessed  all  the  artillery.     An  agree- 
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ment  was  made,  tinder  the  mediation  of  the  Resident,  that  Jhund- 
koo  Bao  shonld  be  placed  on  the  musnud,  and  acknowledged  by 
Britain ;  while  the  regent  should  retire  unmolested  to  Dholapoor. 
There  she  still  attempted  to  make  a  stand ;  but  being  closely 
invested  and  reduced  to  great  distress,  she  at  length  surrendered, 
was  allowed  a  revenue  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  and  took  up  her 
residence  near  Futtyghur.  The  Company  in  this  case  proceeded 
on  lihe  principle  of  non-interference,  and  of  acknowledging  the 
sovereign  de  facto^  whoever  he  might  be.  Yet  this  conduct  was 
criticised  by  some,  who  considered  the  change  unfavourable  to  our 
interests,  from  a  female  ruler  of  pacific  habits,  to  a  military 
government  with  a  violent  and  ambitious  young  man  at  its  head. 
In  fiict,  some  serioas  disturbances  followed,  both  in  the  durbar  and 
ftrmy,  in  which  British  interests  and  wishes  were  not  much  re- 
garded ;  however,  Jhundkoo  displayed  a  degree  of  vigour  which 
enabled  him  at  last  to  establish  an  uncontrolled  authority. 
•  An  affair  of  a  more  serious  aspect  soon  after  arose  with  Maun 
Sing,  rajah  of  Joudpore,  who  had  been  restored  to  power  by  the 
governor-general  on  the  footing  of  a  subsidiary  and  dependent 
ruler.  He  was  considered,  however,  to  have  by  no  means  duly 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  tenure;  and  having  absented  him- 
self from  the  congress  of  Rajpoot  princes,  who  assembled  at 
Ajmere  in  1832  to  meet  Lord  William  Bentinck,  he  could  not  bs 
viewed  as  showing  a  friendly  or  respectful  disposition.  Besides, 
he  had  allowed  the  tribute  to  fall  more  than  two  years  in  arrear ; 
he  had  given  shelter  to  bands  of  marauders,  and  had  refused, 
when  called  upon,  to  assist  in  putting  down  others.  When  re- 
monstrances were  made  against  these  proceedings,  his  answers 
indicated  no  desire  to  comply  or  act  according  to  his  professed 
obligations ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
him  a  force  which  might  either  compel  unqualified  submission,  or 
dethrone  him.  For  this  purpose  10,000  men  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Nusserabad  on  the  20th  October  1834 ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  learned  that  matters  were  coming  to  so  serious  a  crisis, 
than  he  sent  a  deputation  of  thirty  persons,  with  a  numerous 
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attendance,  to  Ajmere,  to  treat  with  the  residents  there,  Major 
Alves  and  Captain  Trevelyan.  The  envoys  mad&  lavish  proliBs- 
qions  of  their  master's  attachment  to  Britain,  and  regret  at  having 
given  offence.  When  informed,  however,  that  no  declarations 
would  be  esteemed  of  any  value,  unless  followed  up  by  certain 
specific  actions,  namely,  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  refugees^ 
and  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  made  many  apologiflfl^ 
and  showed  an  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  compliance.  Baton 
inquiring  what  alternative  awaited  the  Rajah,  and  being  xn&mied 
that  he  would  be  forthwith  dethroned,  they  showed  the  otmoflfc 
consternation,  and  solicited  a  delay  of  at  least  two  days.  At  ihe 
end  of  that  time,  after  some  £Burther  attempts  to  parry  the  Ikw^ 
they  finally  yielded  an  unqualified  submission ;  and  the.  storm 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  Western  India  was  thus  averted. 

A  part  of  the  force  prepared  for  this  expedition  was  immediately 
after  employed  against  the  Shekhawattees,  a  rude  tribe  occupying 
the  almost  desert  territory  westward  of  Rajpootana.  A  number 
of  these  petty  chiefs  has  been  accustomed  to  subsist  by  plundering 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  when  these  were  held  by  native 
powers  this  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  Having  now, 
however,  come  into  contact  with  the  Company's  territory,  they 
continued  towards  it  the  same  system  of  indiscriminate  marauding, 
and  yet  when  the  British  force  under  General  Stevenson  marched 
into  the  country,  no  attempt  had  been  made  for  an  organized  re- 
sistance. The  forts  of  the  freebooters  were  rased  to  the  ground, 
the  district  of  Sambhur  was  retained  as  security  for  the  expenses, 
and  a  detachment  left  to  overawe  the  rude  natives. 

The  Rajpoot  state  of  Jeypore  was  soon  after  the  scene  of  a  tra- 
gical and  distressing  event.  The  Rajah,  a  thoughtless  and  vdap- 
tuous  youth,  had  left  the  whole  administration  in  the  hands  of 
Jotaram,  originally  a  banker,  an  able  man,  but  believed  to  bear 
that  unprincipled  character  too  common  among  Indian  statesmen. 
The  prince  died  suddenly,  leaving  an  infant  as  the  heir ;  and  as 
the  inspection  of  his  body  was  refused  to  the  public,  a  strong 
suspicion  arose  that  the  minister,  finding  his  master  about  to  shake 
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off  his  influence,  had  secretly  murdered  him.  Amid  the  ferment 
thus  occasioned,  the  British  Resident  interposed,  and  procured 
the  removal  of  Jotaram,  and  the  transference  of  the  government 
to  a  regency, — ^measures  which  appeared  entirely  accordant  with* 
public  feeling.  Soon,  however,  a  jealousy  was  entertained  that 
public  affairs  were  placed  entirely  under  the  dictation  of  a  few 
foreigners,  and  a  feeling  of  enmity  arose,  which  hroke  forth  fatally 
on  the  following  occasion : — On  the  4th  June  1835,  Major  Alves, 
the  Besident,  with  Mr.  Blake,  Comet  Macnaghten,  and  Lieutenant 
liudlow,  had  an  interview  with  the  Myesaheb  or  dowager-princess. 
After  taking  leave,  as  the  first-mentioned  gentleman  was  mount- 
ing his  elephant,  a  man  rushed  out  of  the  crowd  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  inflicted  three  wounds,  one  in  the  forehead ;  but  these 
being  immediately  dressed,  he  was  placed  in  a  palanquin,  and 
conveyed  home  in  safety.  The  assassin  having  been  seized,  Mr. 
Blake  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  confinement ;  but 
as  he  proceeded,  the  cry  was  raised,  "  The  Feringees  have  shed 
blood  in  the  palace  V*  A  crowd  instantly  assembled,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  joined  by  many  of  the  police ;  stones  were 
thrown,  and  attempts  made  to  stop  Mr.  Blake  by  maiming  his 
elephant.  He  reached,  however,  the  city  gate,  which  was  found 
shut,  whereupon  he  turned  back,  and  sought  shelter  in  a  mundur 
or  temple,  which  was  then  fastened  on  the  inside ;  but  the  multi- 
tude burst  in,  and  he  fell  pierced  by  numerous  wounds.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  promising  officer,  and  generally  popular 
among  the  natives.  Macnaghten,  by  galloping  in  another  direc- 
tion through  the  crowd,  though  assailed  by  stones  and  other 
missiles,  reached  the  residency  in  safety.  The  government  dis- 
owned all  knowledge  of  this  outrage,  though  five  individuals, 
whose  guilt  was  clearly  proved,  were  condemned  and  executed. 
Suspicion,  however,  soon  fell  upon  Jotaram,  the  late  minister, 
and  after  long  preparation,  he  and  several  grandees  connected  with 
him  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  native  jury.  Being  found  guilty 
of  instigating  and  abetting  the  crime,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  them;  but  it  was  commuted  to  exile  and  imprisonment. 
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A  strong  sensation  was  caused  in  March  1835  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Fraser,  commissioner  and  agent  of  the  governor- 
general  at  Delhi.  As  he  was  riding  out  late  one  evening,  a  man 
rode  up  as  if  to  speak  to  him,  rapidly  dbcharged  three  balk 
through  his  body,  and  galloped  off.  After  some  time,  throagh 
the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  the  crime  was  brought  home,  not 
only  to  Kurreem,  the  actual  murderer,  but  to  a  native  chieftain, 
the  Nawab  of  Ferozepore,  by  whom  he  had  been  employed.  Both 
were  condemned,  and  underwent  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law. 
The  execution  of  the  former  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
natives,  who,  though  kept  in  awe  by  an  armed  force,  displayed 
a  decided  sympathy  in  his  favour.  It  is  somewhat  unpleasant  to 
learn  that  he  was  then  in  a  manner  canonized  by  them;  that  his 
grave  was  visited  by  great  numbers,  who  sang  songs  and  strewed 
flowers  over  it.  The  Rajah  was  executed  without  the  gates,  whieh 
were  shut,  and  any  large  attendance  of  the  people  was  thereby 
prevented. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1834,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
obliged,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  to  make  known  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  high  office,  and  in 
March  1835  he  embarked  for  England.  His  departure  was  the 
subject  of  very  general  regret;  for  his  administration  had  been 
marked  by  economy,  a  pacific  spirit,  and  one  of  mildness  and 
indulgence  towards  the  natives.  His  system  was  considered  by  a 
party,  especially  among  the  military,  as  having  been  carried  some- 
what too  far;  but  it  was  conformable  to  his  instructions,  and 
prompted  undoubtedly  by  the  best  motives.  His  efforts  to  im- 
prove internal  intercourse  by  the  establishment  of  steam-vessels 
between  the  different  Indian  ports,  and  the  formation  of  extensive 
lines  of  road  through  the  interior,  commanded  universal  applause. 
He  favoured  also  the  diffusion  of  education  and  knowledge  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  his  views  were  seconded  by  the  amiable  and 
benevolent  exertions  of  Lady  Bentinck.  A  statue  of  his  lordship 
was  erected  by  subscription.  His  place  as  governor-general  was 
supplied  in  the  interim  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe;  and  on  receiving 
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intelligence  of  Lord  William's  resignation,  the  Court  of  Directors 
nnanimoasly  nominated  Lord  Heytesbury,  a  choice  which  was 
cordially  sanctioned  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  ministers.  The  proceedings  in  Parliament,  however, 
soon  led  to  their  resignation,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Whig  party,  who,  deeming  it  important  to  have  a  governor-general 
whose  views  accorded  with  their  own,  annulled  the  appointment. 
The  Directors,  though  they  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  this 
change,  finally  concurred  in  the  nomination  of  Lord  Auckland,  who 
was  entirely  acceptable  to  ministers.  On  the  4th  March  1836  his 
lordship  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government 

About  this  time  another  mountain-struggle  occurred  in  a  terri- 
tory named  Goomsoor,  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  named  Khonds, 
who  had  remained  nearly  independent.  Their  Rajah  having  shown 
a  refractory  spirit,  a  considerable  force  was  despatched  against  him; 
and  the  troops,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Alpine  chain,  were 
surprised  to  see  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country  covered 
with  fine  villages  in  romantic  situations.  Little  serious  resistance 
was  encountered;  Goomsoor  and  the  principal  forts  soon  fell;  the 
Hajah,  and  afterwards  his  son,  submitted;  yet  a  number  of  detached 
chieftains,  exercising  a  sort  of  feudal  power  over  vassals  devotedly 
attached  to  them,  kept  up  for  a  time  a  desultory  resistance.  In  one 
skirmish  two  British  officers  were  killed.  The  prolongation,  too,  of 
the  war  in  a  country  filled  with  jungle  and  marshy  districts,  caused 
severe  sickness  among  the  troops,  and  two  campaigns  elapsed 
before  this  bold  tribe  could  be  brought  under  full  subjection. 

A  considerable  sensation  was  excited  in  1837  by  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Dude,  the  most  important  dependency  of  the 
Bengal  government;  an  event  the  prospect  of  which  had  for  some 
years  attracted  attention,  as  the  king's  infirmities  indicated  that 
the  throne  would  soon  become  vacant.  That  weak  prince  had 
acknowledged  as  his  sons  two  youths,  Kywan  Jah  and  Moonah 
Jaun;  but  the  general  belief  was,  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
influence  of  certain  females,  and  that  they  were  not  his  children. 
He  himself  finally  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  and,  after  a 
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good  deal  of  consideration,  the  British  authorities  determined  to 
set  them  aside,  and  to  support  Nusseer-ood-Dowlah,  his  majesty's 
eldest  surviving  uncle,  who,  according  to  the  peculiar  tenor  of 
Mohammedan  law,  was  considered  the  legal  heir.  But  the  Padfllia 
Begum,  or  queen-mother,  a  bold  and  ambitious  princess,  had,  in 
the  meantime,  adopted  Moonah  Jaun,  and  was  determined  to 
espouse  his  cause. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  July  1837,  Colonel  Low,  the  Besident, 
received  a  message  that  the  king  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
believed  to  be  dying.  This  officer,  having  ordered  his  troops  to 
be  in  readiness,  obeyed  the  summons,  when  he  found  that  his 
majesty  had  just  expired.  Having  in  this  crisis  obtained  km. 
Nusseer-ood-Dowlah  an  engagement  to  sign  such  a  treaty  as  the 
governor-general  should  dictate,  he  led  him  to  the  royal  resideooe^ 
where  preparations  were  made  for  his  immediate  installation.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  Padsha  with  an  armed  force  of  about  2000  men,  was  approach' 
ing  the  palace,  which,  as  our  soldiers  were  not  yet  come  up,  was 
very  slightly  guarded.  In  spite  of  a  warm  remonstrance,  the 
natives  burst  open  the  gates,  filled  the  edifice  with  shouts  and 
clamour,  seized  both  the  prince  and  the  Company's  servants,  ill 
presence  of  whom  Moonah  Jaun  was  placed  on  the  throne,  the 
Begum  being  seated  in  a  palanquin  beneath  him.  The  iBsat- 
gents,  after  some  violent  proceedings  towards  the  Besident,  allowed 
him  to  retire,  when,  upon  finding  his  men  assembled,  he  sent 
repeated  messages  to  the  Begum,  calling  upon  her  to  surrender. 
As  she  returned  evasive  answers,  a  battery  was  opened,  and  in  a 
short  time  she  and  her  minions  were  made  prisoners.  The  old 
prince,  whom,  though  he  had  endured  many  insults,  they  found 
safe,  was  immediately  seated  on  the  throne,  and  his  aocessioa 
announced  by  a  royal  salute  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 

All  these  proceedings  were  approved  by  the  governor-general; 
but  of  the  promise  extorted  from  the  king  relative  to  a  .new  treaty, 
it  appears  that  no  advantage  has  been  taken. 

Claims  were  advanced  by  two  nephews,  sons  of  a  deceased  elder 
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brother,  who  urged  that,  as  their  father,  if  alive,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, they  ought  to  inherit  in  his  stead.  This  question,  however, 
liad  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  government,  who, 
after  much  consideration  and  reference  to  high  authorities,  as  well 
as  precedents  (among  which  was  that  of  the  present  King  of 
Delhi),  had  concluded  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Soonee-sect,  a  son  cannot  succeed  to  rights  or  property  to  which 
his  father  was  heir,  if  he  died  before  coming  into  actual  possession. 
In  this  case,  the  inheritance  goes  to  a  brother.  A  curious  contest 
also  arose  between  the  two  princes  as  to  which  was  the  elder; 
though,  as  both  were  excluded,  there  was  no  need  to  discuss  this 
question.  One  of  them  spent  a  considerable  time  in  England, 
but  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  attention  either  from  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Company. 

Another  political  change,  somewhat  similar,  excited  a  great 
interest  in  India.  The  Rajah  of  Satara,  lineal  descendant  of 
Sevajee,  the  warlike  founder  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  had,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  been  drawn  from  the  prison  into  which  the 
Pdshwa  and  the  other  chiefs  had  thrown  him,  and  invested,  not 
indeed  with  the  wide  dominions  of  his  house,  but  with  a  certain 
extent  of  valuable  territory.  He  held  it,  however,  under  the 
avowed  stipulation  of  paying  the  greatest  deference  to  the  advice 
of  the  English  Resident,  and  holding  no  intercourse  with  foreign 
states  through  any  other  channel.  For  several  years  he  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction,  showing  the  most  cordial  attachment  to 
the  British  government,  and  exerting  himself  with  diligence, 
unfortunately  not  usual  among  Indian  princes,  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects.  At  length  he  began  to  show  strong 
symptoms  of  an  intriguing  spirit;  and  about  1836,  the  charges 
against  him  assumed  a  definite  form,  being  resolved  into  three 
heads: — 1.  That  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  cer- 
tain native  oflBcers  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Company.  2. 
That  he  had  carried  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Appa 
Sahib,  then  a  refugee  at  Joudpore.  3.  That  he  had  maintained 
a  similar  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Goa.     After 
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loB^  laTcsfi^idoa,  Sir  Robert  C—^  gv««-w.  «>  ««w«wij,  ■ 
^dtw^Ut  conTiiiced  of  liis  gvik;  and  Lovl  AiKkknd,  after  a 
gooddemlof  besisaan,  aeqnened  ia  die  nme  jodgment 

Sir  Robert  died,  and  wmm  sneeeeded  in  1839  by  Sir  Janw 
Camac  wbo  went  ooL  it  is  Mid,  widi  a  strong  piepuBiieaaon  m 
tbe  prince's  £iToiir.  He  1000,  boverer,  became  oonviaoed  diit 
there  was  groond  fiyr  tbe  cbargei  against  bim,  but  obtuned  the 
^iprobation  of  Lord  Aurkland  to  an  amnesty,  by  wbidi  psit 
offences  were  to  be  buried  in  obBTion,  on  securities  bemg  gifes 
to  adhere  strictly  in  future  to  the  treaty  by  which  be  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  also  required  to  dismiss  loB 
&Tonrite  minister,  and  not  allow  him,  without  our  permiBsbn,  to 
reside  in  his  dominions.  Sir  James,  on  a  visit  to  bim,  presented 
these  proposals,  but  they  met  with  a  peremptory  and  indignant 
rejection.  His  friends  admit  that  he  was  ^^  proud,  overbearing, 
strong  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  impetuous,  in  short,  a  regular 
Hotspur."  It  is  added,  on  the  odier  side,  that  the  idea  had  been 
instilled  into  him,  that  the  Company  would  not  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, and  great  confidence  was  placed  in  extensive  agendes 
maintained  in  England,  Bombay,  and  Poonah,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  above  £35,000.  The  governor,  in  four  successiTe 
interviews,  sought  in  vain  to  change  his  resolution,  and  in  depart- 
ing on  the  28th  August,  left  instructions  with  the  Resident  to 
forward  any  communications  he  might  receive.  The  Rajah  re- 
maining inflexible,  a  proclamation  deposing  him  was  issued  on 
the  5th  September,  and  on  the  7th  December  he  was  removed  to 
Benares,  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of  pensioned  princes.  The 
vacant  seat  was  bestowed  on  his  brother,  who  was  placed  on  the 
guddee  on  the  18th  November  1839.  Among  his  first  proceed- 
ings was  the  abolition  of  Suttee,  which  was  followed  by  other 
measures  decidedly  calculated  for  the  public  good. 

A  portion,  meantime,  of  the  East  India  proprietors,  actuated  by 
honourable  motives,  considered  these  measures  oppressive,  and  even 
injurious  to  the  British  character.  A  special  court  being  called  on 
12th  February  1840,  upon  the  requisition  of  nine  of  their  number,, 
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Sir  Charles  Forbes  moved,  that  they  should  recommend  to  the 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  to  withhold  their  sanction  to 
the  measure  till  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the  charges. 
This  motion  was  opposed,  until  the  subject  should  be  considered 
by  the  Directors,  and  the  proper  documents  laid  before  the  Pro- 
prietors; which  being  done  on  the  6th  May,  and  a  sufficient  time 
afforded  for  consideration,  the  court  again  met  on  14th  July  1841, 
when  a  very  long  and  animated  debate  ensued.  Generals  Robert- 
son and  Lodwick,  who  had  been  Residents  at  the  prince's  court, 
took  a  very  decided  part  in  his  favour.  They  urged,  that  none 
of  the  charges  were  confirmed  by  anything  in  his  own  handwriting, 
or  had  been  brought  personally  home  to  him;  alleging  that  his 
agents  and.  officers,  especially  the  Bramins,  cherished  in  many 
cases  hostile  feelings  towards  his  person;  that  his  brother,  hoping 
for  the  succession,  had  an  obvious  interest  in  proving  him  guilty; 
that  the  very  idea  of  defying  British  power  by  the  aid  of  the 
Governor  of  Goa  and  the  imprisoned  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  was 
ridiculous,  and  could  never  have  been  entertained  by  a  prince  who 
was  admitted  to  possess  ability ;  and  at  all  events,  that  he  was 
entitled,  like  every  accused  person,  to  a  fair  and  open  trial.  In 
these  views  they  were  supported  by  others.  It  was  answered, 
that  the  inquiry  had  been  most  impartial ;  that  due  allowance  had 
been  made  for  the  defects  in  the  evidence,  much  of  which  had  been 
given  by  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  proving  the  Rajah's  guilt; 
that  even  his  advocates,  Robertson  and  Lodwick,  had  addressed 
severe  warnings  to  him  on  his  intriguing  disposition,  and  the 
consequences  which  might  follow;  that  there  had  certainly  been 
some  correspondence  with  Goa  and  the  Nagpore  Rajah,  which  alone 
was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  placing  him  on  the  throne;  and  that 
though  possessing  ability,  he  was  not  a  politician,  and  might  easily 
form  chimerical  expectations  from  distant  quarters.  The  public 
trial  of  a  prince  in  his  own  dominions,  it  was  admitted,  was  liable 
to  many  objections;  but  the  charges  had  been  stated  to  him,  and 
no  satisfactory  explanation  given.  Finally,  the  terms  on  which 
continuance  in  power  had  been  offered  were  extremely  lenient, 
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making  no  material  difference  from  his  position  when  fint  raised 
to  it  The  motion  was  finally  negatived  hy  31  to  13,  and  wveal 
attempts  made  to  revive  it  were  nnsnocessfiiL 

At  Hydrabad,  a  somewhat  serious  conspiracy  was  formed  amoi^ 
thirty  or  forty  leading  men,  headed  by  the  Nizam's  brother,  t 
proud  and  daring  chief;  bat  being  discovered,  it  was  baffled,  and 
the  prince  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  Golconda.  Daring  the  investiga- 
tion which  followed,  the  Nabob  of  Knmool,  a  place  situated  tboat 
120  miles  £Eirther  south,  was  found  implicated.  A  force  befa^ 
immediately  marched  to  reduce  the  town,  it  was  entered  withoet 
opposition;  and  the  Nabob,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  his  oini 
troops,  was  pursued  and  captured  after  a  sharp  conflict.  WitlnB 
the  fortress,  however,  were  found  a  number  of  well-oonstracted 
furnaces,  in  which  cannon  and  shot  had  been  cast  on  a  large  seik^ 
and  in  forms  fitted  not  for  defence  only,  but  for  active  proceedingB 
in  the  field.  These  preparations  had  been  secretly  carried  on  ftr 
a  considerable  time. 

The  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  after  yielding  in  1834  to  all  the  demandi 
of  the  governor-general,  had  constantly  evaded  their  fulfilment; 
and  now  showed  himself  more  than  ever  refractory.  Six  regimen^ 
^-ith  some  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  sent  against  him,  on  wboM 
approach  he  abandoned  the  stronghold,  which  was  entered  withoot 
resistance,  only  one  British  officer  being  wounded.  Thus  the 
troubles  which  had  arisen  in  so  many  quarters  were  crushed,  and 
our  ascendency  more  fully  than  ever  established  thronghoot 
Hindostan. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  the  interior,  t 
most  extensive  and  serious  contest  was  waging  on  the  western 
frontier.  Although  Afghanistan,  its  theatre,  is  not  strictly  put 
of  India,  the  two  r^ions  have  always  been  very  closely  connected, 
and  sometimes  united;  and  the  events  in  question  deeply  afiect  the 
interests  of  our  Eastern  empire.  The  succeeding  chapter  ii, 
accordingly,  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  memorable  transactionfl 
in  Afghanistan,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  threaten  the  overthrow 
of  British  empire  in  India. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THB    AFGHAN    WAR. 

Bevolniions  of  Gabol^Dort  Mohammed— Expedition  of  Shah  Sn^ah— Intrigaes  of  RossIa 
and  Fenia— l^ege  of  Herat— Treaty  to  restore  Shah  Sv^aih — March  of  the  Army — Snbmls- 
Mom  of  the  Ameers— Arrival  at  Candahar— Capture  of  Ghnzui— Flight  of  Dost  Moham- 
med—Death of  Riu^jeet  Sing— Troubles  in  Afghanistan— Invasion  by  Dost  Mohammed— 
His  Defeat  and  Surrender— Disturbances  in  various  Quarters — March  of  General  Sale- 
Great  Insurrection  at  Cabul— Various  Conflicts— Treacherous  Negotiation*— Disastrous 
Betreat— Fall  of  Ghuxni— Transactions  at  Candahar— Gallant  Exploits  of  General  Sale- 
General  Pollock  passes  the  Eyber  Defile— Repulse  of  General  England— Death  of  Shah 
Sv^ah — Lord  EUenborough  Governor-General- His  Policy— Transactions  at  Jellalabad — 
Victories  of  General  Pollock— He  arrives  at  Cabul— General  England's  Return— General 
Kott*s  March  on  Ghuzni  and  Cabul— Return  of  the  Prisoners— Capture  of  Istallf— Pro- 
ceedings at  Cabul— Return  of  General  Pollock— Conclusion. 

The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  under  Ahmed  Abdalla,  had,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia; 
and  after  his  victory  over  the  Mahrattas  in  the  battle  of  Panniput, 
in  1761,  the  Mogul  throne  seemed  completely  within  his  grasp. 
He  had  the  moderation  or  prudence,  however,  to  content  himself 
with  the  rich  provinces  on  the  Indus,  and  the  fine  valley  of  Cash- 
mere. Having  added  Balkh,  Herat,  and  Sinde,  he  formed  a 
powerful  monarchy,  estimated  to  contain  above  fourteen  millions 
of  inhabitants ;  and  this  dominion  Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  his  mission 
to  Peshawur  in  1808,  found  still  entire  in  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
6or  Shah  Sujah  ul  Mulk.  But  it  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolution;  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  that  prince  was  driven 
oat  by  his  brother  Mahmoud,  whose  successes,  however,  were 
•  mostly  achieved  by  his  vizier  Futteh  Khan,  of  the  Barukzye  tribe. 
That  minister,  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his  master,  was 
deposed,  blinded,  and  subsequently  cut  to  pieces, — a  cruel  deed, 
which  roused  the  vengeance  of  his  numerous  offspring.  The 
usurper  was  driven  from  all  his  territories  except  Herat;  and,  after 
some  vicissitudes,  Cabul,  Ghuzni,  Candahar,  and  Peshawur,  were 
partitioned  among  members  of  the  Barukzye  house,  the  first  two 
falling  to  Dost  Mohammed,  the  most  powerful  of  their  number. 

2M 
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Axaid  these  distractions,  Ronjeet  Sing,  having  acqniied  absolate 
andioriry  over  the  warlike  race  of  the  Sikhs,  made  himself  master 
cf  die  provinces  eastward  of  the  Indus,  to  which  he  added  Cash- 
mere.  Baikh  was  seized  hy  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara;  the  cfaiefr 
of  Sinde  threw  off  their  dependence;  while  the  fine  territory  of 
Herat  was  occapied  by  Kamran,  son  to  Mahmoad,  the  only  hrandL 
oi  die  ho(i:>e  of  Ahmed  Abdalla  to  whom  anything  now  remained, 
la  this  manner,  a  monarchy,  lately  so  great,  was  parcelled  oat 
incu  a  number  of  disjointed  fragments. 

Shah  Sujah,  after  hu  expolsion,  resided  at  Loodiana,  bemg 
allowed  by  die  British  goTemment  a  monthly  pension  of  4000 
ni{Kes^     Ue  kepc  a  longing  eye  npon  his  lost  kingdom,  and  wis 
encouraged  by  Tarions  chie&  of  Afghanistan  and  Khorassan  to 
anempc  i:s  recovery.   TTith  this  view  he  made  proposals,  in  1831, 
10  Runjeec  Sing :  and,  after  some  difficulties,  concluded  a  trealj 
wii^  him  on  the  l^th  March  1833.     The  British  agreed  to  give 
an  alvasce  of  four  months'  allowance,  but  declined  taking  bbj 
fonher  concern  in  the  enterprise.     Hence  the  exiled  prince  oooU 
noa  be^  his  march  till  the  season  iras  somewhat  advanced.    He 
passed  nrs:  diroogh  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Bahawulpore^ 
frod  whom  he  received  only  an  old  gun  and  1000  rupees;  and 
ibic::,  widi  die  consent  of  the  chiefe  of  Sinde,  he  crossed  the  Indna, 
ajid  cs:ablished  himself  as  Shikarpore.     Those  leaders,  however, 
tzimeti  a  deaf  ear  to  Ids  applicadons  for  money ;  and  the  Shah,  who 
hii  assembled  a  considerable  force,  determined  to  take  that  affiur 
;;r>cc  h:m<elL  demanding  firom  the  city  a  contribution  of  three  lacks, 
and   j^rLtic^   all   the  crops   in   the  surrounding  districts.    The 
Sui>iijLc.s  :heretipon  levied  a  force,  and  marched  to  attack  him;  hot 
b^^iig  completely  de&ated.  they  agreed  to  the  payment  demanded, 
and  e\~ea  coa<en;ed  to  send  an  auxiliary  force.     The  conqueror, 
thus  supplied,  advanced*  in  February  1834,  upon  Candahar,  and 
was  joined  on  the  r^Mid  by  numerous  adherents.     He  defeated  a 
forv>e  whioh  anempted  to  oppose  his  progress,  entered  the  dtyi 
aad  laid  olo^se  siege  to  the  citadeL     The  Barukzye  brothers  re- 
sxteaied  uj^n  Cabul,  and,  as  disunion  was  understood  to  prevail 
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between  them,  the  complete  and  speedy  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  anticipated.  But  Dost  Mohammed,  by  indefatigable  exertion, 
assembled  an  army,  and  marched  upon  Candahar,  the  chiefs  of 
which  sallied  forth  from  the  citadel,  and  an  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  army  of  Shah  Sujah  was  totally  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. He  himself  at  the  head  of  only  200  men  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Herat,  but  afterwards  regained  India,  though  mortified 
by  the  total  failure  of  this  attempt  to  recover  his  crown.  The 
"  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,"  however,  succeeded  on  his  part  in  captur- 
ing Peshawur,  and  annexing  it  to  his  dominions. 

Dost  Mohammed,  elated  by  his  victory,  and  indignant,  not  with- 
oat  reason,  at  the  conduct  of  Kunjeet  Sing,  who  certainly  had  acted 
without  any  provocation,  became  eagerly  desirous  of  recovering 
tiie  lost  territory.  Sensible  that  his  own  power  was  inadequate 
to  the  undertaking,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  it  by  a  general  con- 
federacy among  the  powers  of  Central  Asia ;  and  the  one  from 
whom  he  could  look  for  the  moct  effective  aid  was  the  sovereign 
of  Persia. 

The  empire  just  named  has  been  involved  in  a  continued  series 
of  revolutions.  The  last  century  in  particular  was  marked,  first 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Afghans,  then  by  their  expulsion  on  the 
part  of  Nadir,  and  the  splendour  to  which  he  raised  the  mon- 
archy ;  after  his  death,  a  long  anarchy  ensued,  out  of  which  she 
was  raised  by  Aga  Mohammed,  great  grandfather  to  the  reigning 
prince.  Under  him  and  his  son,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  she  was  sup- 
ported in  a  respectable  position,  but  ha\'ing  to  contend  against  the 
advancing  power  of  Russia,  with  whose  numerous  and  disciplined 
troops  hers  could  not  cope,  she  was  stripped  of  some  of  her  finest 
provinces  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  government  applied  for  assistance  to  England,  which, 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Czar,  supplied  some  pecuniary  aid 
and  experienced  officers  to  discipline  the  Shah's  troops.  Nothing 
more  was  meant,  however,  than  to  maintain  him  in  a  purely  de- 
fensive position,  and  with  this  view  he  was  dissuaded  from  all 
schemes  of  war  and  conquest. 
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An  alliance  thus  founded  on  mntoal  interest,  seflmed  to  promise 
permanency ;  but  a  change  gradually  came  over  the  councils  of 
Persia.  Although  her  improved  discipline  could  not  enable  her 
to  contend  with  Russia,  it  gave  to  her  arms  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  rude  tribes  of  Khorassan  and  Afghanistan.  The  former 
country,  long  held  by  brave  and  turbulent  chiefs,  was,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  reduced  to  submission.  The  adjacent  province 
of  Herat  was  next  aimed  at,  and  after  its  conquest,  there  appeared 
no  impediment,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  Afghanistan,  to 
the  extension  of  the  Persian  sway  to  the  Indus.  To  these  schemes 
the  old  king,  Futteh  Ali,  unwillingly  assented,  chiefly  on  the  im- 
pulse of  his  son.  Abbas  Meerza,  whose  younger  brother  he  had 
made  governor  of  Khorassan.  In  1834  he  died ;  and  as  Meerza 
had  previously  deceased,  his  son  Mohammed  now  succeeded. 
This  young  and  aspiring  sovereign,  who  had  actuaUy  led  an  ex- 
pedition against  Herat,  embraced  with  ardour  the  new  and  ambi- 
tious system  of  policy.  To  carry  it  on  successfully,  the  acquies- 
cence of  Russia  was  indispensable,  while  her  aid  might  prove  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  England,  on  the  contrary,  had  always 
opposed  schemes  of  conquest,  and  would  doubtless  view  with  pecu- 
liar jealousy  those  carried  in  the  direction  of  her  own  frontier.  It 
might  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  Russia  would  favour  the 
aggrandizement  of  an  old  enemy,  from  whom  she  had  wrested  so 
many  valuable  provinces,  which  there  was  doubtless  an  eager 
desire  to  recover.  Yet  there  was  in  her  cabinet  a  powerful  party 
who  urged  the  adoption  of  these  views.  They  considered  that 
attempts  at  distant  conquest  would  only  increase  the  dependence 
of  Persia  on  so  powerful  a  neighbour ;  and  they  had  probably  other 
views  to  be  forwarded  by  such  profound  diplomacy. 

The  question,  whether  Russia  contemplates  the  conquest  of 
British  India  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  in  most  cases  with 
imperfect  local  knowledge.  Her  route  is  presumed  to  lie  across  the 
vast,  almost  desert  regions  of  Turkistan,  and  then  through  the 
tremendous  passes  and  eternal  snows  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  by 
which  it  is  argued  that  the  complex  apparatus  of  a  modem  army 
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could  never  M  conveyed.  This  was  indeed  the  course  followed 
by  Alexander  and  Timur ;  but  the  former  was  obliged  to  pursue 
Darius  into  Bactria,  while  the  latter  came  from  Central  Asia. 
There  is,  however,  another  route  leading  through  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  along  the  southern  verge  of  the  great  chain,  which  is 
beset  with  no  peculiar  difficulties ;  and  this  has  been  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan,  the  Ghisnevide,  the  Patans, 
Baber,  and  Nadir.  At  the  same  time,  though  Russia  could  send 
by  this  track  40,000  men,  we  imagine  her  too  politic  seriously  to 
think  of  such  a  step.  By  employing,  however,  or  even  promising 
a  much  smaller  auxiliary  force,  she  might  acquire  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  Western  Asia,  and  might  hope  to  overawe  Britain 
by  exciting  alarm  for  her  Indian  possessions. 

By  communications  from  Mr.  Ellis,  our  envoy  in  1835,  it  appears 
that  both  powers  were  strongly  actuated  by  these  views.  The  Per- 
sian court  openly  avowed  its  claim  not  only  upon  Herat  but  upon 
Candahar  and  Cabul ;  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  an 
expedition  against  the  former  city,  the  immediate  prosecution  of 
which  was  eagerly  urged  by  Count  Simonich,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. In  April  1836,  a  deputy  arrived  from  the  chiefs  of 
Candahar  proposing  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  even  offer- 
ing themselves  as  feudatories,  and  holding  out  the  hope  that 
through  their  aid  the  Shah  might  follow  the  steps  of  Nadir  to 
Delhi.  He  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  the  alliance  agreed 
to,  though  the  Persian  minister,  in  his  communications  with 
Ellis,  represented  such  language  as  that  of  a  madman.  Mr. 
M*Neill,  who  succeeded  that  gentleman,  reported,  in  September 
1836,  that  the  Shah  had  actually  marched  against  Herat.  At 
Astrabad,  the  dearth  of  provisions  and  the  insubordination  of  the 
troops  reduced  him  to  great  distress ;  yet  the  Russian  minister 
continued  to  urge  even  a  winter  campaign.  Lord  Durham  being 
hereupon  instructed  to  represent  these  particulars  to  the  Russian 
cabinet.  Count  Nesselrode  answered,  that  if  Simonich  had  really 
acted  in  the  manner  alleged,  it  had  been  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
orders.     Letters  were  afterwards  shown  from  the  ambassador,  as- 
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serting  tbat  he  had  used  all  his  influence  to  dissnade  the  Shah 
from  the  expedition ;  yet  Mr.  McNeill  declared,  that  his  informa- 
tion was  confirmed  hy  all  the  Persians  with  whom  he  conversed, 
the  prime  minister  not  excepted.  Preparations  were  avowedlj 
making  for  a  fresh  expedition,  when  an  envoy  arrived  from  Kam- 
ran,  offering  not  only  the  redress  of  all  positive  complaints,  but 
an  annual  tribute,  and  the  aid  when  required  of  a  military  force. 
Our  agent  strenuously  urged  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  inti- 
mating that  otherwise  the  intentions  of  Persia  would  evidently  be 
conquest,  which  would  give  decided  umbrage  to  the  British 
government.  The  prime  minister  replied,  that  Herat  was  a  pro- 
vince of  their  empire, — that  the  object  required  was  submission, 
which  would  include  all  the  other  conditions,  while  the  bare  use 
of  the  term  Shah  by  its  chief  was  expressive  of  disobedience.  The 
entire  conquest  of  Herat  was  thus  openly  contemplated,  and  wiA- 
out  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  our  ambassador,  Moham- 
med began  his  march.  When  he  was  near  Meshed,  a  messenger 
employed  by  the  British  representative  was  seized,  stripped,  and 
carried  to  the  camp,  where  he  continued  to  be  treated  with  indig- 
nity, even  after  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  Mr.  M'Neill 
had  no  doubt  the  object  was  to  show  contempt  for  the  English, 
and  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  derived  from  their  op- 
position. The  Persian  ruler  meantime  reached,  and  in  ten  days 
reduced,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Ghorian,  which  had  been  consi- 
dered very  strong.  Elated  with  this  success,  he  proceeded  to 
besiege  the  capital,  where  Kamran,  having  concentrated  his  forces, 
had  begun  a  vigorous  defence;  yet  the  general  opinion  in  Western 
Asia  was,  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  formidable  force  now 
brought  against  him. 

The  British  government  in  India,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
instructed  our  minister  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  Persia  and  Herat  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
latter  place,  and,  after  many  difficulties,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Shah,  who  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  which  seemed  even  in  a  fair  train,  when  Count 
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Simocicli  arrircd  at  head-quarters.  Then  the  views  of  Mohammed 
were  entirely  changed,  and  the  treaty  was  suspended;  for  the 
Russian  not  only  supplied  money,  but  aided  with  his  advice  the 
operations  of  the  siege.  As,  however,  it  advanced  slowly,  the 
Shah,  ten  days  after,  sent  for  Mr.  McNeill,  and  offered  to  close  with 
Kamran's  proposal,  provided  the  ambassador  would  pledge  the 
guarantee  of  Britain.  The  latter  felt  this  somewhat  beyond  his 
powers,  yet,  on  considering  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
object,  he  at  last  gave  bis  consent ;  upon  which  the  other  altered 
his  tone,  advanced  new  demands,  and  resumed  the  siege. 

The  cause  of  this  change  was  soon  understood  to  be  the  arrival 
of  a  messenger  from  Kohundil  Khan,  ruler  of  Candahar,  express- 
ing the  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  a  disposition  to  co-operate 
against  Herat.  It  was  known,  in  fact,  that  about  four  months 
previously.  Captain  Vicovich,  a  Russian  officer,  had  proceeded  to 
that  city  through  Persia,  having  been  received  on  his  way  with 
distinction,  and  supplied  with  money.  The  result  of  this  mission 
forthwith  appeared  in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Shah  agreed  to  cede 
the  town  to  the  chiefs  of  Candahar  and  to  defend  them  against 
attack  from  any  quarter ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
allegiance,  peesh-cush  (tribute),  and  military  aid.  This  treaty 
was  sanctioned  in  the  name  of  Russia  by  Count  Simonich  ;  upon 
which  Mr.  McNeill,  defeated  in  all  his  views  and  scarcely  treated 
with  common  decency,  quitted  the  camp  on  the  7th  June  1838. 

Meantime,  uncertainty  reigned  as  to  the  views  of  Dost  Mohammed 
at  Cabul.  Lord  Auckland  sent  thither  Captain  Bumes  to  negotiate 
for  the  free  commerce  of  the  Indus,  and  if  opportunity  occurred,  to 
endeavour  to  restore  peace  between  him  and  Runjeet  Sing.  The 
former  prince  received  the  envoy  well,  and  soon  introduced  poli- 
tical subjects,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  support  of  Britain.  He 
was  assured,  by  a  letter  from  the  governor-general,  that  she 
would  readily  interpose  her  good  offices  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
the  Sikh  chief,  who  had  accepted  her  mediation,  and  he  might 
thus  be  secured  in  all  his  actual  possessions,  though  he  must  not 
expect  any  more;  for  even  this  was  only  on  condition  of  his  re- 
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nooDcing  all  political  connexioii  with  the  powers  to  the  wertwiri 
These  tenns  were  by  no  means  equal  to  his  expeetationSy  so  tiiat 
YicoTich  and  a  Persian  envoy  having  amved  with  great  hoastB 
and  promises,  be  was  induced  to  prefer  their  ulliwnoe.  Captaa 
Barnes  was  then  allowed  to  depart,  bearing  with  him  a  Ter^  am- 
Ittgnons  letter  to  Lord  Auckland. 

This  situation  of  affairs  was  considered  by  the  goyemor-genenl 
as  calling  for  the  most  serious  ecmsideration.  The  ultimate  M 
of  Herat  appeared  still  inevitable,  all  means  of  relief  being  i^ipa- 
lently  cut  off  by  the  Candahar  treaty.  The  whole  of  Western 
Asia  would  then  be  united  in  one  vast  confederacy,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia,  which  would  thereby  be  able  to  disturb  at  will 
the  repose  of  India,  where  there  were  doubtless  many  princes  eager 
to  shake  off  all  dependence  on  Britain.  Under  these  dreom- 
stances,  the  system  of  non-intervention,  hitherto  pursued,  was 
thought  no  longer  practicable,  nor  even  safe.  Shah  Sujah  pre- 
ferred a  claim  of  legitimacy  to  the  throne  of  Cabul ;  and  he  hid  in 
his  fevour  a  strong  party,  which  Major  Wade  reported  to  be  decid- 
edly superior  to  that  by  which  the  Barukzyes  were  maintained 
in  authority.  He  had  formed  an  intimate  alliance  with  Ronjeet 
Sing,  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  ruler  of  CaboL  It 
appeared  that  Britain,  by  a  union  with  these  two  powers,  could  easilj 
replace  the  exiled  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  thus  render  the  strong 
country  of  Afghanistan  friendly,  and  a  sure  bulwark  against  all 
attacks  from  the  westward.  In  pursoance  of  these  views,  a  treaty 
between  the  three  parties  was  signed  at  Lahore,  on  the  26th  Jane 
1838;  and  a  considerable  force  was  marched  from  the  Bengal 
provinces  upon  the  Indus,  where  it  was  to  be  joined  by  all  the 
disposable  troops  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

Mohammed  Shah  continued  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  on  Ae 
23d  June  made  a  general  assault,  planned  by  Count  Simonich,  Ytho 
complained,  however,  that  his  directions  had  not  been  attended 
to.  The  Persians  attacked  with  much  bravery,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  the  Afghans  pursuing  them  sabre  in  hand 
across  the  ditch.     Yet  as  the  blockade  was  continued,  and  the 
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difficulty  arising  from  want  of  provisions  appeared  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  on  the  10th  July  Mr.  M*Neill  sent  Colonel 
Stoddart  with  a  notice  that  its  farther  prosecution  would  be 
considered  an  act  of  decided  hostility  towards  England.  The 
message  was  doubtless  rendered  weighty  by  the  prince's  know- 
ledge of  the  triple  alliance,  and  the  approaching  march  of  British 
troops  into  Afghanistan.  On  the  14th  August  he  announced 
his  unreserved  assent;  but  it  was  not  till  the  9th  September  that 
lie  took  his  departure,  and  without  attempting  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  with  Eamran  on  the  terms  formerly  stipulated. 

In  October  183S,  Lord  Palmerston  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
{he  Russian  government,  reminding  them  of  their  professed  desire 
to  maintain  Persia  in  a  pacific  state,  and  asking  whether  their 
policy  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  declarations  of  their  cabinet,  or 
by  the  acts  of  their  ministers?  Count  Nesselrode,  in  two  successive 
papers,  reiterated  the  same  pacific  professions,  particularly  disclaim- 
ing any  designs  upon  India,  as  impracticable  and  inconsistent  with 
any  sound  and  reasonable  policy.  Yet,  by  a  singular  course  of 
reasoning,  he  defended  the  conduct  of  those  officers,  not  excepting 
Simonich's  active  share  in  the  siege  of  Herat,  representing  it  as 
merely  aiding  a  friendly  power  in  distress,  while  the  Candahar 
treaty  had  been  a  purely  defensive  one.  It  was,  however,  an- 
nounced that  both  officers  had  been  recalled,  and  the  place  of 
ambassador  filled  by  General  Duhamel,  "  so  well  known  for  the 
moderation  of  his  character,  that  his  nomination  alone  may  be 
held  as  the  surest  proof  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  is  instructed 
to  follow."  The  emperor  had  also  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Candahar,  however  harmless,  as  being  "beyond  the  limits  which  he 
had  fixed  to  his  policy,"  and  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Afghan  chiefs.  As  this  was  written  on  the  5th  March  1839,  when 
the  British  expedition  was  fully  known,  it  amounted  to  an  engage- 
ment not  to  oppose  that  measure.  Lord  Palmerston,  therefore,  while 
declining  to  give  any  assent  to  the  reasonings  contained  in  these 
despatches,  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  result. 

The  British  force  was  in  motion  by  the  end  of  1838;  and  for 
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various  reasons,  chiefly  political,  it  marched  not  througli  the  Sikh 
territory,  but  by  way  of  Sinde  and  Beloochistan.  The  troops  firom 
Bombay,  under  Sir  John  Keane,  embarked  on  the  21st  November 
for  the  Indus,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were  to  be  joined  by 
Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the  force  from 
Bengal.  On  the  3d  December,  the  former  disembarked  at  the 
branch  of  the  river  named  Hujamree,  and  by  difficult  marches 
arrived  on  the  28th  at  Tatta,  the  ancient  Patala,  which,  though 
much  decayed,  still  presented  some  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur. 
Here  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Ameers,  resident  at  Hy- 
drabad,  to  whom,  on  the  1 3th  January,  two  officers  were  sent  with 
an  ultimatum,  which  included  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus,  the 
admission  of  a  British  force  to  be  stationed  at  Tatta  and  other 
points,  together  with  the  payment  of  170,000  rupees,  in  part  of 
arrears  due  to  Shah  Sujah.  The  mission  returned  on  the  25th, 
reporting  the  entire  rejection  of  these  terms,  describing  the  city  as 
filled  with  large  bands  of  warlike  Beloochees,  and  stating  that 
active  measures  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  fortifications. 
They  advised,  therefore,  to  defer  the  attack  till  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Bengal  force.  Sir  John,  however,  on  the  3d  February,  took 
post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  while  Admiral  Mait- 
land,  with  the  Wellesley  seventy-four,  moved  upon  Kurachee,  a 
large  seaport  west  of  the  Indus,  and  communicating  with  it  by 
a  navigable  channeL  The  governor  at  first  showed  a  bold  face; 
but  as  soon  as  a  breach  had  been  made  the  garrison  fled,  and  the 
place  was  occupied  without  resistance.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, and  seeing  the  British  army,  most  of  the  Beloochees  brok^ 
up  from  Hydrabad,  and  the  Ameers  at  once  agreed  to  the  terms 
demanded. 

Sir  John  now  marched  up  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the 
21st  February  reached  Sehwun,  where  he  met  Sir  Henry  Fane 
with  the  Bengal  army.  These  last  had  crossed  at  Bukkur,  having, 
by  a  great  exertion  of  skill  and  activity,  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  river,  here  490  yards  broad.  A  long  conference  was  held 
between  the  two  officers ;  but  the  latter  was  obliged  by  severe  ill- 
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ness  to  return  to  Britain,  so  that  the  chief  command  devolved  on 
General  Eeane,  and  the  second  on  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.  Mr. 
Macnaghten,  who  acted  as  envoy,  having  urged  an  immediate  ad- 
vance, progress  was  resumed  on  the  22d ;  the  whole  force,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Hough,  being  19,350  men,  with  6000  of  the  Shah's 
contingent.  Having  reached  Larkhanu  on  the  5th  March,  and 
halted  there  nine  days  for  refreshment,  they  quitted  the  Indus,  and 
struck  into  the  interior.  They  had  then  to  perform  a  march  of 
500  miles  to  Candahar,  through  a  most  difficult  country,  being 
partly  the  same  in  which  Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  so 
severely  suffered.  Great  part  was  quite  a  desert,  and  the  heat  so 
excessive,  that  Major  Dennie  reports  two  officers  and  fifty  or  sixty 
men  in  his  division  to  have  died  from  the  action  of  the  deadly 
simoom.  The  Bolan  pass,  through  a  range  of  mountains  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south,  and  at  its  head,  according  to  Major  Hough, 
5793  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  in  its  nakedness  and  desolation 
almost  unparalleled.  The  Afghan  princes  certainly  showed  a 
great  want  of  foresight  in  not  bringing  forward  their  main  force, 
defending  the  strongest  positions,  and  attacking  the  invader  at 
every  assailable  point.  Even  without  such  opposition,  the  army 
was  not  a  little  annoyed  by  desultory  attacks  from  the  Beloochees 
and  the  Kakurs,  tribes  inured  to  plunder,  who  not  only  carried  away 
camels,  provisions,  and  other  property,  but  murdered  all  whom  they 
found  straggling,  or  could  entice  by  false  promises  to  quit  the  main 
body.  The  distress  became  extreme  from  the  want  of  water,  the 
enemy  having  filled  up  the  wells  and  diverted  the  mountain - 
streams.  A  pestilential  air  filled  the  close  valleys,  and  a  noisome 
stench  arose  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  camels,  and  even  men, 
that  lay  strewed  on  the  ground.  But  through  all  these  obstacles, 
they,  on  the  4th  May,  arrived  without  any  serious  loss,  though  in 
a  very  exhausted  state,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Candahar.  The 
chiefs,  who  at  first  came  out  to  meet  them,  were  seized  with  panic, 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  left  the  place,  which  was 
entered  without  even  a  show  of  resistance.  It  could  not,  it  is  true, 
have  stood  twenty-four  hours  against  a  British  army.     On  the 
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8th,  Shah  Sujah  was  crowned  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp 
and  external  honour;  but  he  was  welcomed  with  little  cordiality 
by  the  native  inhabitants  of  Western  Afghanistan. 

The  army  remained  six  weeks  at  Candahar,  and  received  from 
its  fruitful  plain  tolerable  supplies  of  provisions.  They  then 
marched  through  the  valley  of  the  Tumuk  upon  Ghuzni,  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  Mahmoud,  and  still  esteemed  by  the  Asiatics  an 
impregnable  fortress.  The  British,  indeed,  when  they  arrived  on 
the  21st  July,  found  it  considerably  stronger  than  their  informa- 
tion had  led  them  to  expect,  and  which  had  even  induced  them  to 
leave  behind  their  battering-train.  The  town  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  the  walls  were  lofty  and  in  good  repair,  surrounded  by  a 
wet  ditch,  reported  to  be  unfordable.  This  position  was  considered 
very  unfavourable  either  for  mining  or  escalade;  and  yet  rapidity 
of  operation  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Captain  Thomson,  the 
principal  engineer,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  circuit,  re- 
ported that  the  Cabul  gate  could  be  approached,  and  suggested  the 
expedient  of  forcing  it  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  General 
Keane  having  approved  the  plan,  a  party,  consisting  of  three 
officers  and  twenty- one  men,  advanced,  carrying  900  pounds  of 
gunpowder  in  twelve  sand-bags.  On  the  23d,  at  early  dawn,  they 
made  their  way  unperceived  to  the  spot,  deposited  the  train,  and, 
setting  it  on  fire,  hastily  retired.  It  presently  burst  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  by  which  the  gate  was  shattered  entirely  to 
pieces ;  the  storming-party,  directed  by  Colonel  Sale,  and  headed 
by  Colonel  Dennie,  rushed  in ;  the  garrison,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  made  a  brisk  but  irregular  resistance ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  works  were  in  our  possession.  A  number 
had  kept  up  a  fire  at  particular  points,  and  from  houses,  exulting 
even  in  death  if  they  had  slain  an  infidel ;  whence  our  loss  amounted 
to  17  killed  and  165  wounded. 

Dost  Mohammed,  trusting  that  the  siege  of  Ghuzni  would  have 
occupied  the  invaders  a  considerable  time,  had  an  army  prepared 
to  operate,  according  to  opportunity,  against  the  besiegers;  but  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  endeavoured 
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throQgti  one  of  his  brothers  to  open  a  negotiation.  Being  informed 
that  the  only  terms  which  would  be  accepted  were  resignation  of 
the  crown  and  residence  within  the  Company's  territories,  he  r&- 
fosed  compliance ;  but,  deserted  by  his  best  troops,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  even  the  strong  passes  leading  to  Cabnl ;  his 
artillery  was  captured  on  the  road ;  and  the  British  entering  his 
capital  without  resistance,  he  retreated  by  Bameean  over  the 
mountains  into  Turkistan.  Haji  Khan,  a  native  chief  who  had 
deserted  his  cause,  was  employed  to  pursue  him  with  2000  men 
and  an  escort  of  100  English  troops  under  Major  Outram;  but  he 
performed  the  task  carelessly  and  even  treacherously,  so  that  the 
fugitive  prince  without  difficulty  escaped.  The  whole  country  then 
sabmitted,  excepting  a  few  grandees  who  held  strong  positions  in 
the  Ghilzie  territory,  whom  Outram  obliged  successively  to  yield. 
In  the  end  of  1839,  an  event  took  place  which  threatened  a 
flerious  commotion.  Kunjeet  Sing  died,  leaving  a  kingdom  formed 
by  himselfi  and  supposed  to  be  kept  together  almost  solely  by  his 
talents  and  energy.  Kurruk  Sing,  his  eldest  son,  was  understood 
to  be  well  disposed,  but  devoid  of  such  vigour  and  determination 
as  were  necessary  to  control  the  turbulent  elements  over  which  he 
must  preside.  Runjeet's  abilities  were  in  some  degree  inherited 
by  Shore  Sing,  another  son,  whom,  through  certain  feelings  of 
jealousy,  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge.  Yet,  as  that  prince 
grew  up,  and  displayed  eminent  military  qualities,  he  was  received 
into  favour,  and  even  invested  with  the  government  of  Cashmere, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  tyrannically.  Kurruk,  being  un- 
doubtedly the  legitimate  heir,  and  on  that  ground  supported  by 
Britain,  was  at  once  placed  on  the  musnud.  He  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  transfer  his  confidence  from  Dhian  Sing,  the  active  minis- 
ter of  his  father,  to  another  chief  named  Cheyt  Sing.  Yet  Dhian's 
influence  being  still  paramount,  he  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
new  favourite ;  and  placing  Kurruk  under  restriction,  lodged  all 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Now  Nehal,  said  to  be  a  prince 
of  spirit  and  talent  On  the  5th  October,  1840,  the  deposed 
jprince  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  not  without  strong  suspicion 
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of  poison ;  and  at  the  funeral  ceremony  Now  Nehal  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  beam,  which  was  abo  believed  to  have  proceeded 
from  preconcerted  design.  Both  these  guilty  deeds  were  ascribed 
to  Dhian,  who  immediately  after  sent  for  Shere  Sing,  and  placed 
him  on  the  musnud ;  but  one  of  the  widows  of  Now  Nehal  declar- 
ing herself  pregnant,  her  cause  was  espoused  by  the  mother  of  that 
prince,  a  person  of  determined  character,  and  Shere,  finding  her 
influence  at  Lahore  too  strong  for  him,  resigned  his  pretensions 
and  left  the  city.  His  only  object,  however,  was  to  muster  his 
adherents,  who  held  a  species  of  feudal  sway  over  different  dis- 
tricts of  this  turbulent  domain.  He  soon  obtained  ample  assur- 
ances of  support,  and  though  commencing  his  return  to  the  capital 
at  the  head  of  only  500  followers,  he  approached  it  with  fiedr  pros- 
pects of  success.  Dhian  having  joined  him  with  a  numerous  band, 
completed  his  triumph;  and  the  queen,  though  she  still  made 
some  attempts  to  resist,  was  soon  obliged  to  yield,  on  the  promise 
of  safety  and  honourable  treatment. 

During  this  strange  series  of  events,  the  British  government 
kept  a  strong  cordon  of  troops  on  the  frontier,  and  carefully 
watched  every  movement ;  but  there  appeared  no  ground  for  in- 
terference, which  could  not  indeed  have  been  attempted  without 
taking  actual  possession  of  the  country.  Agitations  and  alarms 
continued  to  be  felt ;  but  the  dread  of  British  hostility  restrained 
Shere  Sing  for  a  time,  while  objects  of  more  immediate  interest 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  government. 

On  the  west  of  the  Indus,  even  after  the  conquest  of  Afghan- 
istan, another  serious  contest  was  waged.  Mehrab,  Khan  of  Eelat, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  left  flank  of  the  British  in  their 
advance,  had  shown  a  very  unfriendly  spirit,  and  actively  directed 
against  them  his  predatory  bands.  It  was  judged  necessary  to 
chastise  this  conduct,  and  General  Willshire,  in  November  1839, 
marched  against  his  capital.  He  rejected  all  overtures,  and  the 
army  arrived  on  the  12th  before  Kelat,  which  was  found  defended 
by  three  heights,  each  covered  with  infantry,  and  guarded  by  a 
parapet- wall.     As  nothing  decisive  could  be  effected  till  these 
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troops  were  driven  from  that  position,  the  general  ordered  three 
oolomns  to  advance,  who  found  when  they  reached  the  eminences 
that  the  enemy  had  been  dislodged  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery. 
Hopes  were  entertained  of  reaching  a  gate  before  it  was  closed 
upon  the  fugitives.  This  could  not  be  effected;  but,  by  some 
well-directed  discharges  of  heavy  shot,  one  was  nearly  demolished, 
and  the  pursuers  rushed  in.  The  garrison,  after  making  a  gallant 
and  determined  resistance,  retired  into  the  citadel ;  but  its  gate 
being  reached  before  it  could  be  fully  secured  inside,  was  burst 
open.  Mehrab  and  several  of  his  chiefs  fell  fighting  sword  in 
band,  before  the  final  surrender.  The  contest  was  more  severe 
than  that  at  Ghuzni,  the  loss  amounting  to  31  killed  and  107 
wounded. 

The  fort  was  now  placed  under  Shah  Niwaz,  another  Beloochee 
prince,  who,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Love- 
day,  undertook  its  defence.  Nusseer,  however,  heir  to  Mehrab, 
baving  assembled  a  considerable  band,  threw  himself  between  that 
place  and  Quetta,  the  British  head-quarters ;  and  the  force  there 
being  too  much  reduced  to  dislodge  him,  he  cut  off  several  small 
detachments.  He  then  directed  his  march  upon  Kelat,  which  he 
closely  invested.  The  defence  was  spirited;  but  extensive  treach- 
ery being  discovered  within  the  walls,  Shah  Niwaz  judged  it 
necessary  to  submit.  Loveday,  who  was  thus  made  prisoner,  was 
very  harshly  treated,  and  at  last  barbarously  murdered.  Nusseer 
then  advanced  upon  Dadur,  an  important  British  post,  which  he 
took,  and  plundered  its  magazines ;  but  Major  Boscawen  came  up 
next  day  and  obliged  him  to  retreat.  Larger  reinforcements 
arriving  soon  after,  General  Nott  took  the  command,  and  marched 
upon  Kelat,  which  he  reached  on  the  3d  November,  but  found  it 
abandoned  by  the  enemy.  At  length,  on  the  Ist  December, 
Colonel  Marshall  from  Kotra  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  routed  and  dispersed  his  force. 

Another  troublesome  contest  soon  afterwards  arose.  The  Mur- 
rees,  a  brave  tribe  of  Beloochistan,  owned  some  allegiance  to  the 
Khan  of  Kelat,  but  were,  it  is  said,  not  at  all  disposed  to  take 
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wounded.  The  fort,  however,  with  the  adjacent  one  of  Ehatko, 
was  then  evacuated. 

In  May  a  general  insurrectionary  movement  took  place  among 
tihe  Ghilzies,  a  tribe  occupying  the  high  mountain-territory  between 
Candahar  and  Cabul;  who,  accustomed  to  a  wild  independence, 
brooked  ill  the  stricter  rule  under  which  they  were  now  held. 
Captain  Anderson,  marching  against  them  with  1200  men,  was 
attacked  by  more  than  double  that  number,  who  fought  with  such 
bravery  as  to  render  the  contest  for  some  time  doubtful ;  however, 
Ibey  were  at  length  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Colonel  Wallace 
wUbo  took  by  surprise  the  fort  of  a  leading  chief;  and  the  two  corps 
haring  joined,  composed  a  force  which  the  insurgents  could  not 
fiu^e.  The  brother  of  Mohammed  Khan,  the  leader  of  these 
isevolted  chieftains,  then  came  into  camp,  and  effected  an  accom- 
modation. 

Dost  Mohammed,  after  his  retreat  beyond  the  mountains,  being 
Cftvoorably  received  by  the  chiefs  of  KhooUoom  and  Eoondooz, 
bad  proceeded  to  Bokhara,  hoping  to  obtain  aid  from  that  most 
powerful  of  the  states  in  Central  Asia.  The  Khan,  however,  not 
only  refused  his  request,  but  placed  him  under  confinement.  In 
August  1840,  the  fugitive  made  his  escape;  and,  being  still  feivoured 
by  the  border  princes,  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  among  the 
Usbeek  tribes  and  his  own  former  subjects  a  very  considerable 
fi>rce.  The  Wallee  of  KhooUoom  even  took  the  field  along  with 
bim,  and  they  advanced  through  the  mountain-defiles  upon  Cabul. 
That  capital,  only  about  fifty  miles  from  this  great  barrier,  became 
seriously  exposed.  Dost  Mohammed  marched  upon  the  frontier 
town  of  Syghan,  then  held  by  an  Afghan  corps  organized  under 
the  eye  of  the  British,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Hopkins.  On 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they  fell  back  on  Bameean  in  a 
mutinous  and  disorderly  state,  several  companies  having  deserted. 
Colonel  Dennie,  who,  with  about  2000  men,  was  then  sent  to 
encounter  the  invader,  anticipated  him  in  crossing  the  Irak  pass, 
disarmed  Hopkins'  corps,  and  advanced  from  Bameean.  He 
learned,  on  the   18th  September  1840,  that  the  enemy  were 
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MaxaK.  oae  of  the  SOBS  ctf*  Dtet  Mohammed  had  ooeiqMd  die 
smz;r  yc>  of  GhordHad  in  Kohistan.  General  Sale  wis  seat 
j^KBS  haa.  aakd  on  the  29di  iamd  him  stationed  in  a  village 
cc««red  br  a  gaiden-walL  and  defrnded  hy  a  chain  of  fixta.  A 
CKziLa  cf  asack  waa  iorawd,  and  preased  forward  with  sach 
csisTTT.  ibaz,  on  its  adTandng'  widiin  fi^  paces  of  the  wall,  the 
esisiij  aba=tdaoed  all  their  pceitioiis.  and  fled  with  precipitstioa 
i=^  rrn=i>i  where  the  caralry  ooold  not  follow.  The  loss  of  the 
afsailisis  iSi  nat  exceed  six  woonded.  The  general,  then  learning 
irx:  ssT^enl  rebel  chieftains  had  sought  refuge  in  a  fort  at  JalgS) 
a£x2Ka  ULLes  to  the  north-east,  succeeded  on  the  morning  of  the 
od  viXKii^ier  in  completely  investing  it;  hut  from  the  state  of  the 
rcni.  tbe  ardllery  conld  not  be  brought  into  action  till  four  in  die 
aner&ooo.  By  three  next  day,  a  breach  bad  been  effected,  and 
cocsidered  pracdcable:  upon  which  Colonel  Tronson,  with  a 
detachacect.  undertook  to  storm  it  They  reached  the  crest  of  the 
breach,  ba:  were  encountered  by  a  close  fire  from  tbe  houses,  which, 
alter  a  desperate  straggle,  obliged  them  to  retire  under  cover  of  a 
neighbouring  ravine.  The  only  use,  however,  which  the  enemy 
made  of  this  advantage  was  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  out  of  the  fort, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  British  commander,  who  took  immediate 
possession  of  it     The  loss  amounted  to  thirty-four  killed  and 
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wounded.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Wheeler,  stationed  at 
Kudjah,  stormed  the  castle  of  a  chief  in  the  Wuzzeree  valley,  who 
had  shown  decided  proofs  of  a  hostile  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier  Dennie,  after  his  victory  at  Bameean, 
advanced  and  occupied  Syghan,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
pursue  the  fugitive  leaders  in  their  retreat  over  the  mountains. 
The  Wallee,  however,  following  the  Asiatic  rule  of  adhering 
always  to  the  fortunate  side,  made  overtures,  and  requested  an 
officer  to  be  sent  to  arrange  the  basis  of  a  compromise.  A  con- 
ference accordingly  ensued  between  him  and  Dr.  Lord,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  securing  to  him  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory,  which  was  carried  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Caucasus,  called  here  Dundan  Shikun.  He  declined  to  give  up 
Dost  Mohammed,  but  promised  to  afford  no  aid  or  protection,  and 
even  to  advise  him  to  surrender. 

That  prince,  thus  left  to  himself^  hoped  still  to  effect  something 
by  advancing  into  Kohistan.  He  was  preceded  by  his  son  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  himself  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
October.  General  Sale,  to  oppose  his  progress,  hastened  to 
Purwan,  where  he  learned  that  the  Afghan  chief,  with  about  4000 
men,  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  preparing  to  march  upon  the  Ghore- 
bund  pass.  He  made  arrangements  to  attack  them ;  and,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Lord,  sent  forward  the  2d  native  cavalry  to  skirt 
the  eminence  on  which  they  were  posted,  with  the  view  of  cutting 
off  their  retreat.  When  they  had  advanced  about  a  mile,  Dost 
Mohammed  rushed  down  upon  them  with  200  horse.  This  corps, 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  a  distinguished  character,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic;  they  first  faltered,  and  then  gave 
way  at  all  points.  The  officers  were  left  alone  to  meet  the  charge 
of  the  enemy;  their  bravery  was  unavailing;  Dr.  Lord,  Lieutenants 
Broadfoot  and  Crispin,  were  killed,  Captains  Fraser  and  Ponsonby 
severely  wounded.  Sale,  however,  pushed  forward  his  infantry, 
who  successively  dislodged  the  enemy  from  all  the  strong  positions, 
and  drove  them  to  a  distance,  though  without  being  able  to  keep 
up  a  long  pursuit. 
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The  ex-ruler  of  Cabul,  notwithstanding  the  partial  sneeess  now 
gained,  Boon  found  himself  reduced  to  great  extremity.  His  troops, 
discouraged  by  so  much  ill  fortune,  were  no  longer  disposed  to 
follow  his  standard ;  a  victorious  army  was  pressing  upon  him, 
and  he  had  no  retreat  but  into  the  territory  of  allies  by  whom  he 
had  been  deserted.  We  are  indeed  informed  by  Colonel  Dennie 
that  he  claimed  refuge  from  the  Wallee,  who,  however,  refused  to 
receive  him;  and  in  this  extremity  he  determined  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  clemency  of  his  foe.  Setting  out  with  only  one 
companion,  he  rode  undiscovered  through  the  camp,  and  arrived 
at  Cabul,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  British  authorities.  By  his 
orders  his  son,  who  still  remained  in  arms,  gave  himself  up  also. 
He  was  thence  conveyed  into  Hindostan,  and  his  residence  finally 
fixed  at  Loodiana,  with  a  pension  of  £20,000  a-year. 

For  some  time  afterwards  only  partial  outbreaks  occurred. 
Auktur  Khan,  a  chief  on  the  extreme  western  frontier,  had  worsted 
the  Shah's  general  and  assembled  a  considerable  force;  bat 
Captain  Farrington  hastened  up,  defeated  him,  and  captured  his 
fort.  Another  movement  took  place  in  the  Nizian  valley,  near 
Jellalabad,  studded  with  eighty- four  strongholds,  which  Brigadier 
Shelton  reduced  one  after  another,  yet  with  the  loss  of  fifty-two 
killed  and  wounded. 

Sinde  was  still  unsettled,  Nusseer  declining  to  place  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  British,  and  hovering  about  the  hills.  A  rude 
tribe  named  Kujuks  refused  to  pay  the  Shah's  tribute,  under  the 
plea  of  inability,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  duly  considered. 
Colonel  Wilson  marched  against  them,  but  was  repulsed,  himself 
and  some  other  officers  being  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Creed, 
who  led  the  storming- party,  killed.  Affairs  continued  thus 
unsettled  till  September,  when  it  having  been  made  known  to 
Nusseer  Khan  that  the  governor-general  had  determined  to  re- 
place him  in  his  khanate,  he  came  to  Quetta,  and  matters  were 
amicably  arranged.  By  this  prudent  step  Sinde  was  restored  to 
tranquillity. 

Meantime,   in    Western    Afghanistan,   the    insurrection  was 
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becoming  more  formidable.  Auktur  Kban  was  again  in  arms, 
and  fanatical  mooUabs  were  proclaiming  a  religions  war  against 
the  Britisb.  Colonel  Wymer  defeated  a  large  force  near  Kelat-i- 
Gbilzie,  but  bad  not  strengtb  sufficient  to  pursue  tbe  fugitives  to 
anj  distance.  On  tbe  17tb  August,  Captains  Woodbum  and 
Griffin  encountered  about  5000  men  under  Akram  and  Auktur 
Kban,  wbom  tbey  totally  defeated,  tbougb  witb  tbe  loss  of  nearly 
130  killed  and  wounded.  In  October,  a  force  of  Gbilzie  insur- 
gents occupied  in  great  force  tbe  valley  between  Cabul  and  Jella- 
labftd.  As  tbey  beld  tbe  strong  pass  of  Koord  Cabul,  wbicb 
interrupted  tbe  communications.  General  Sale  was  sent  from 
the  capital,  witb  tbe  13tb  and  35tb  regiments,  to  clear  tbe 
pass.  He  found  the  enemy  stationed  bebind  a  breastwork,  wbicb 
they  quitted  on  tbe  approach  of  tbe  assailants,  but  kept  up  a 
well-directed  fire  from  tbe  rocky  beigbts  on  each  side.  Sale  was 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  quit  tbe  field;  but  tbe  troops  under 
Brigadier  Dennie  drove  tbe  enemy  from  all  tbe  cliffs  except  tbe 
▼ery  highest,  wbitber,  as  tbe  object  was  only  to  clear  tbe  pass,  it 
was  thought  needless  to  follow  them.  Tbe  Afghans,  then  retreat- 
ing to  Tezeen,  occupied  the  surrounding  heights,  but  were  driven 
successively  from  all  whence  they  could  cause  any  annoyance. 
The  chiefs  sent  proposals  of  negotiation,  making  friendly  profes- 
sions, and  promising  no  longer  to  annoy  the  march  of  tbe  column ; 
but  their  sincerity  was  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  con- 
tinued molestation  which  the  troops  experienced.  After  passing 
Jugduluk,  they  entered  a  long  winding  pass,  overhung  by  terrific 
eminences,  every  one  of  which  was  held  by  men  showing  the  most 
obstinate  determination  to  dispute  their  progress.  An  advance 
oould  only  be  efifected  by  the  arduous  operation  of  scaling  the 
heights,  while  from  above  a  heavy  fire  was  still  maintained.  A 
single  company,  however,  having  dashed  through  the  defile,  found 
its  main  outlet  unguarded.  The  whole  then  passed,  but  their  rear- 
guard continued  to  be  harassed  till  their  arrival  at  Gundamuk. 
Kespecting  this  long  march,  the  commander  generally  observes, 
/'each  succeeding,  morning  brought  its  affair  with  a  bold  and 
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active  enemy,  eminently  skilful  in  the  species  of  WBrSare  to  whicli 
their  attempts  have  been  confined,  and  armed  with  jezails,  whicli  j 
have  enabled  them  to  annoy  us  at  a  range  at  which  they  could : 
only  be  reached  by  our  artillery."  This  march  had  doubtless  a 
fatal  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  to  the  natives  the  mode  of 
warfare  by  which  they  could  inflict  upon  us  the  most  extensive 
injury. 

General  Sale  remained  at  Gundamuk;  but  the  Ooloos,  or  armed 
tribes,  crowded  round  him  in  increasing  numbers,  while  many  of 
them  in  his  own  service  showed  symptoms  of  disaflection,  or  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  these  circumstances,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  maintain  himself  in  a  mere  cantonment,  and  had  no  choice  but 
to  push  on  to  Jellalabad.  He  broke  up  on  the  11th  November, 
when  the  inhabitants  rushed  in,  and  blew  up  the  magazine  in  such 
haste,  that  a  number  of  themselves  were  killed.  During  that  day, 
our  troops  were  harassed  only  by  predatory  attacks;  but  on  the 
12th,  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  pressed  behind,  and  were  joined  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  Colonel  Dennie,  command- 
ing the  rear-guard,  for  some  time  considered  it  sufficient  to  beat 
them  off,  but  on  coming  to  a  level  tract,  contrived  to  allure  them 
on,  then  suddenly  attacked,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  great 
slaughter.  After  this  the  army,  with  little  molestation,  reached 
Jellalabad. 

This  place  was  found  by  no  means  defensible,  surrounded 
merely  by  a  weak  wall,  with  a  narrow  rampart  and  insufficient 
parapet;  while,  on  the  north  angle,  trees  and  old  buildings 
afforded  excellent  cover  for  the  enemy  within  pistol-shot.  They 
soon  assembled  in  great  force  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  on  this, 
whence  they  succeeded  in  burning  a  cantonment  erected  at  a  heavy 
expense  in  1840,  and  kept  up  a  harassing  fire  of  musketry.  It 
being  deemed  necessary  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position,  a 
considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot  was  placed  under  Colonel 
Monteath.  That  officer,  after  reducing  three  posts  which  might 
have  harassed  his  advance,  pushed  forward  against  the  great  mass 
of  the  enemy  who  occupied  the  heights  in  front.    On  his  approach, 
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Hhe  wbole  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fled  to  a  considerable  distance, 
anffering  severely  from  a  cavalry  charge  by  Captain  Oldfield. 
The  divisions  on  the  other  sides  of  the  city  being  then  attacked, 
made  off  with  equal  rapidity  and  in  great  consternation;  there 
was  soon  scarcely  an  armed  Afghan  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jellalabad.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  interval  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  defences,  so  as  to  render  them  secure  against  any 
Asiatic  force,  unaided  by  siege  artillery;  also  to  collect  grain 
from  the  adjacent  villages.  To  guard  both  against  famine  and 
internal  insurrection,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
inhabitants  except  the  shopkeepers. 

Meantime  Cabul  became  the  theatre  of  scenes  most  deeply 
eventful,  which  have  indeed  no  parallel  in  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
history.  The  expedition  into  that  country  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  undertaken,  not  with  a  view  to  its  conquest,  but  under  the 
belief  that  the  exiled  monarch,  once  replaced  on  the  throne,  had  a 
party  strong  enough  to  maintain  him  in  power.  It  now  appeared, 
however,  that  he  was  solely  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  British, 
who  thus  became  the  real  masters  of  the  country.  The  Afghans 
were  perhaps  the  bravest  and  proudest  people  in  Asia;  from  the 
time  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni  down  to  that  of  Ahmed  Shah,  they 
had  made  several  victorious  expeditions  into  India;  they  had 
founded  its  two  greatest  dynasties, — the  Patan,  which  reigned  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  and  that  which,  though  called  Mogul, 
was  established  by  Baber  with  native  troops.  They  now  saw 
themselves  a  conquered  people,  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  a  distant  nation,  of  strange  language,  religion,  and 
manners.  That  in  such  a  situation  they  should  have  felt  at  once 
indignant  and  vindictive,  can  excite  no  wonder;  nor  could  we 
have  avoided,  in  some  degree,  sympathizing  with  them,  had 
they  sought  deliverance  by  legitimate  means;  but  assassination 
and  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  palliated  even  by  a  good  cause. 

Notwithstanding  the  explosion  at  Koord  Cabul,  the  country  was 
generally  in  a  state  of  seeming  tranquillity;  though  there  were  not 
wanting  circumstances  calculated  to  inspire  apprehension.    Strong 
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discontent  had  arisen  among  the  Ghilzie  leaders,  owmg  to  a 
reduction  of  their  stipends,  ordered  by  Lord  Auckland  from 
motives  of  economy.  Alarms  were  also  spread  among  the  princi- 
pal chiefs,  that  they  were  to  be  seized  and  carried  prisoners  to 
London.  Major  Pottinger,  who  acted  as  envoy  in  Eohistan, 
reported  the  state  of  that  rude  territory  to  be  such,  lliat  unless 
reinforcements  were  sent,  a  serious  insurrection  might  be  appre- 
hended. British  officers,  when  met  singly,  were  insulted,  and 
attempts  made  in  some  cases  to  assassinate  them.  These,  how- 
ever, were  looked  upon  as  only  the  ebullitions  of  private  discon- 
tent or  personal  jealousy,  not  as  the  symptoms  of  a  universal 
antipathy. 

Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  people,  was  so  fer  deceived  by  a  feeling  of  security 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  his  residence  at  a  house  in  the 
town,  detached  from  the  English  quarters.  On  the  2d  November 
1841,  it  was  attacked  by  about  300  Afghans;  yet  his  confidenoB 
was  such,  that  he  refused  to  leave  it,  and  attempted  to  appease 
the  assailants  by  haranguing  them  from  a  high  gallery.  Th^ 
soon,  however,  forced  an  entrance,  overpowered  all  resistanoe, 
and  mercilessly  slew  him,  his  brother,  and  Lieutenant  Broadfoot, 
a  promising  young  officer.  General  Elphinstone,  on  receiving 
this  report,  and  seeing  flames  issuing  from  that  part  of  the  dty, 
ordered  Brigadier  Shelton  to  march  and  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar, 
or  citadel- palace,  where  the  Shah  resided.  Captain  Lawrence, 
who  was  sent  to  announce  this  intention,  was  attacked  by  a  large 
band,  and  with  difficulty  escaped.  Lieutenant  Sturt,  coming  with 
another  message,  received  three  wounds.  The  Shah  immediately 
ordered  his  guard,  with  some  other  troops,  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  standard  of  insurrection  was  thus  openly  raised;  and  the 
English,  from  the  emergency  being  so  wholly  unforeseen,  were 
little  prepared  for  the  events  which  now  pressed  upon  them. 
Their  force  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  in  the  Bala  Hissar, 
the  other  in  a  cantonment  about  two  miles  distant,  separated  by 
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the  Cabul  river  and  by  a  broad  canal.  The  situation  was  low, 
commanded  by  adjacent  hills  and  buildings ;  while  the  numerous 
camp-followers  rendered  the  extent  too  great  for  the  number  of 
troops  appointed  to  defend  it.  An  error  still  more  serious  had 
been  committed  in  making  a  weak  fort  at  some  distance  the 
depository  of  all  the  commissariat  stores. 

Greneral  Elphinstone,  the  commander-in-chief^  is  described  as 
an  amiable  and  intelligent  officer ;  but  declining  health  had  in- 
dnced  him  to  obtain  leave  for  his  immediate  return.  He  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  deficient  in  decision  and  promptitude,  the 
qxialities  now  most  urgently  required.  Having  under  him  about  5500 
troops,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  brisk  attack  on  the  city 
would  have  been  so  successful  as  to  have  crushed  the  immediate 
rising.  A  dilatory  and  defensive  system  was  adopted;  orders 
were  sent  to  General  Sale  to  rejoin  him,  and  to  General  Nott  to 
send  two  regiments  from  Candahar.  A  farther  reinforcement  was 
despatched  to  the  Bala  Hissar ;  but  Major  Swa3me,  in  attempting 
to  lead  two  more  companies  thither,  was  obliged  by  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy  to  fall  back. 

The  most  urgent  object  of  attention  was  the  commissariat  fort, 
separated  from  the  cantonment  by  the  Shah  Bagh  or  royal  garden, 
which  afforded  large  cover  to  the  enemy.  Captain  Swayne,  on 
the  4th,  attempted  to  penetrate  thither  with  two  companies  of  the 
44tb,  but  was  exposed  to  so  severe  a  fire  from  a  fort  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  that  he  himself  and  another  officer  were  killed,  and 
the  troops  driven  back  with  great  loss.  A  party  of  the  5th  light 
cavalry  were  equally  unfortunate.  Captain  Boyd  of  the  commis- 
sariat, however,  represented  so  forcibly  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  post,  that  a  stronger  detachment  was  prepared,  but  delayed 
till  next  morning;  when  Ensign  Warren,  who  held  the  fort,  came 
in  with  the  garrison,  stating  that  the  enemy,  by  forming  a  mine 
and  setting  fire  to  the  gate,  had  rendered  it  untenable.  This 
failure  in  an  object  so  essential,  and  seemingly  so  easy,  produced 
a  fatal  effect  on  the  spirit  of  both  parties.  The  enemy  became 
greatly  emboldened,  and  were  joined  by  many  who  had  been 
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khheno  our  friends ;  wlule  die  Brituk  troops  were  dee^j  morti- 
fied, and  eeased  to  dis|day  thit  counge  wbidi  vuaDj  so  mA 

To  lecriere  thb  disaster,  Major  Swajne  was  sent  ok  the  5di  to 
attack  a  fort  which  commanded  the  one  lost ;  and  some  snoeoi 
was  at  first  gained ;  but  not  being  dnlj  fi[A>wed  np^  the  deta^ 
ment  was  recalled.  On  the  6th,  a  itmuger  and  more  regolar  eoipi 
was  employed,  when  the  artiUeiy  having  succeeded  in  nuddog  a 
practicable  breach,  the  |daoe  was  carried  by  storm.  An  attempt 
was  also  made,  but  withoot  success,  to  oocopy  the  Shah  Bagh; 
when  the  enemy  brought  up  large  bodies  oi  cavalry,  hopiog  to 
intercept  oar  retreat;  but  they  did  not  nltiniately  make  thei^ 
tempt.  Hence  the  general  result  of  this  day  was  somewhat 
fiivoorable. 

On  the  9th,  Brigadier  Sheltcm  was  recalled  from  the  Bah 
Hissar.  But  the  hope  that  he  would  revive  the  drooping  energies 
of  the  troops  was  not  realized.  He  had  early  formed  the  (^imoa 
thai  they  could  not  hold  their  ground  at  Cabul,  and  advised,  there- 
fore, an  immediate  retreat  to  Jellslabad.  Sir  William  Macm^* 
ten.  on  the  contrary,  conceived  the  army  bound  to  maintain  their 
position,  for  which  their  power,  if  vigorously  exerted,  seemed  to 
him  quite  sufficient.  This  opinion  prevailed  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing them  remain ;  but  the  brigadier,  retaining  his  own  judgment, 
was  disposed  to  preserve  an  attitude  purely  defensive,  and  was 
urged  only  by  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  envoy  to  any  active 
measures.  Either  a  vigorous  attack  or  an  immediate  retreat  woold 
probably  have  saved  the  army ;  but  amid  conflicting  councils,  a 
middle  course  was  adopted,  which  could  produce  only  the  veiy 
worst  results. 

On  the  10th,  the  Afghans,  with  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  oocapied 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  took  possession  of  several  forts.  One 
of  these,  called  Rika-bashee,  somewhat  commanded  the  canton- 
ment, and  interrupted  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  became  now 
extremely  scarce ;  the  envoy,  therefore,  by  urgent  representations, 
obtained  from  the  commander-in-chief  an  order  that  Shelton  shoold 
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attack  it  next  day.  The  storming- party  then  burst  open  what 
appeared  to  be  the  gate,  but  which  proved  a  mere  wicket,  admit- 
ting only  two  or  three  at  once.  The  first  who  entered  suffered 
severely ;  but  when  a  few  had  forced  their  way,  the  garrison  were 
struck  with  panic,  and  evacuated  the  post.  Meantime  a  body  of 
cavalry  had  charged  the  British,  who,  deserted  by  their  usual 
courage,  precipitately  fled.  Shelton,  however,  who  was  always 
conspicuous  for  valour  in  the  field,  twice  rallied  them,  and  at  last 
carried  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  had  reoccupied.  Unhappily, 
during  their  temporary  possession,  they  had  killed  almost  all 
the  little  party  who  first  entered;  only  Lieutenant  Bird  and  a 
sepoy  maintained  their  ground  in  a  stable,  till  relieved  by  their 
countrymen.  Our  object  was  indeed  gained,  four  other  sta> 
tions  being  evacuated,  and  a  supply  of  grain  procured ;  yet  200 
men  were  lost  in  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  1 3th,  the  enemy, 
occupying  in  force  the  adjacent  heights,  fired  with  some  effect 
into  the  cantonment ;  when  the  envoy,  by  earnest  entreaty, 
prevailed  on  the  general  to  send  a  body  of  troops  against  them. 
They  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  at  first  repulsed  the 
assailants,  but  by  some  skilful  movements  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry,  were  finally  driven  from  the  position.  Our  soldiers, 
however,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  never  hold  any 
ground  which  they  had  gained,  but  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
cantonment,  while  the  enemy,  having  rallied,  pressed  closely  be- 
hind them. 

On  the  15th,  Major  Pottinger  arrived  from  Charekur,  in  the 
mountain- territory  of  Kohistan,  north  of  Cabul,  which  he  had  de- 
fended at  the  head  of  800  Goorkbas.  He  and  some  other  officers 
occupied  a  small  adjacent  fort,  when  they  were  invited  to  a  con- 
ference, and  Captain  Rattray,  being  inveigled  to  a  little  distance, 
was  suddenly  shot  dead,  while  the  major  with  difficulty  escaped.  A 
vast  number  of  insurgents  then  assembled,  who  were  at  first  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter ;  but  their  force  increasing,  and  the 
post  being  untenable,  the  troops  withdrew  to  Charekur.  Here 
they  maintained  themselves  for  nine  or  ten  days,  amid  continual 
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assaults  from  an  overwhelming  body,  and  the  most  ser eie  loAer- 
ings  from  want  of  water.  No  resooroe  then  appeared  hot  toest 
their  way  to  Cabol,  amid  incessant  haTdships  and  attado.  AD 
the  troops  either  perished  or  were  dispersed,  and  only  the  Major 
and  Lieutenant  Haoghton,  passing  daring  the  night  throii^  ds 
city,  sncoeeded  in  reaching  the  cantonment 

A  proposition  was  now  started,  and  even  urged  by  the  enroj, 
that  the  force  should  quit  the  cantonment  for  the  Bala  Hinn^ 
where  the  whole  would  he  united  in  a  mnch  more  defeasible 
position.  The  military  authoritws,  however,  decided  that  this  pits, 
including  an  extensive  conveyance  of  stores,  could  not  he  aeoosi- 
plished  without  ruinous  loss.  The  measure  of  retreat  was  thes 
agitated,  and  would  now  really  seem  to  have  been  the  wisest  coane; 
but  the  envoy  still  ui^ed  a  delay  of  eight  or  ten  days,  in  the  liope 
of  some  favourable  occurrence.  On  the  32d,  Mohammed  Alrbir, 
second  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  arrived  at  Cabol,  and  was  invofed 
with  the  command  of  the  hostile  army,  to  whose  movements  k 
gave  an  augmented  energy.  He  had  already  diatinguisbed  him- 
self by  his  military  talents,  having  been  employed  by  his  frther 
in  defending  the  frontier  ag^nst  the  Sikhs. 

The  village  of  Beh-meru,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  cantonment, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Eohistan,  was  now  the  only  quarter  thnmgli 
which,  at  high  prices,  supplies  of  prorisions  were  procured ;  and 
the  enemy,  by  marching  out  in  great  force  every  morning,  and 
occupying  it  daring  the  day,  much  narrowed  this  resource.  It 
appeared  indispensable  to  take  possession  of  the  place ;  and  on 
the  22d  Major  Swayne  nooved  thither  with  a  strong  detachment, 
but  found  it  so  well  garrisoned,  and  the  entrance  so  blocked  up, 
that  he  considered  it  impossible  to  force  a  passage.  He  kept  op 
a  fire  some  hours,  while  his  troops  suffered  severely,  but  withoat 
any  result 

On  the  23d,  Shelton  was  ordered  out,  with  a  considerable  force, 
to  storm  the  village  of  Beh-meru.  He  marched  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, occupied  the  brow  of  the  height,  and  threw  the  enemy  into  con- 
siderable confusion,  but  with  doubtful  prudence  delayed  the  attack 
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tiU  daylight.  Major  Swayne  then  effected  an  entrance ;  bnt,  as  it 
proved,  only  through  a  small  wicket,  admitting  merely  a  few,  who 
could  not  long  secure  their  post  against  a  heavy  fire.  The  natives 
then  poured  out  from  the  city  large  bodies,  estimated  at  10,000 
men,  and  covered  all  the  surrounding  heights.  The  British  troops 
were  led  against  them,  and  maintained  a  long  contest  with  various 
fortune,  suffering  most  severely  from  the  jezails,  whose  range  the 
musket  could  by  no  means  equal.  Yet  the  other  party,  having 
sustained  several  checks,  and  being  discouraged  by  the  fall  of 
Abdoolah  Khan,  one  of  their  greatest  chiefs,  began  a  retreat  to- 
wards the  city,  abandoning  a  gun  which  they  had  captured.  The 
cavalry  were  then  called  upon  to  pursue  them ;  but  that  body, 
having  been  for  a  long  time  kept  in  an  injudicious  position,  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire,  shrunk  back,  and  would  not  obey  the 
summons.  This  the  Afghans  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they 
renewed  the  assault  with  augmented  courage  and  energy.  The 
square  of  British  infantry  was  broken ;  panic  spread  through  the 
troops;  all  attempts  to  rally  them  were  vain;  and  finally  the 
whole  rushed  in  confused  and  tumultuary  flight  to  the  cantonment. 
The  spirited  efforts  of  one  or  two  corps  prevented  the  enemy  from 
entering  along  with  them. 

On  this  fatal  day,  the  loss  both  of  men  and  officers  was  immense; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  completely  broken.  The  proposal 
of  removing  to  the  Bala  Hissar  was  renewed,  but  again  rejected. 
On  the  24th,  a  letter  was  received  from  Osman  Khan,  a  chief  be- 
lieved friendly,  boasting,  seemingly  with  truth,  that  he  had  spared 
our  troops  in  the  preceding  day's  pursuit ;  and  declaring  himself 
earnestly  desirous  of  terminating  the  war,  on  condition  of  our 
quietly  evacuating  the  country,  leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  a  king 
and  laws  of  its  own.  The  general,  on  a  reference  from  Sir  William, 
strongly  advised  negotiation.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th,  an  inter- 
view took  place  at  the  eastern  gate  with  several  Afghan  leaders ; 
but  their  demands  were  enormous,  amounting  to  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  British  force,  with  only  a  hope  that  their  lives 
might  be  spared.     These  terms  were  indignantly  rejected, — ^the 
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envoy  declaring  that  he  must  "  again  appeal  to  arms,  leaving  the 
result  to  the  God  of  battles." 

Some  days  elapsed  without  any  important  event ;  but  the  English 
were  pressed  continually  closer.  An  important  post  was  sacrificed 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  garrison ;  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
approached  to  famine,  being  only  relieved  by  precarious  supplies 
from  the  Bala  Hissar.  On  the  8th  December,  the  general  strongly 
recommended  negotiation,  as  the  only  alternative  lefit.  On  the 
11th,  Sir  William  had  an  interview  with  a  number  of  chiefs, 
among  whom  the  Khans  Osman  and  Akbar  took  the  lead.  Thdr 
deportment  was  courteous ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
British  should  evacuate  all  Afghanistan,  on  being  not  only  allowed 
to  retire  unmolested,  but  furnished  with  provisions  and  the  means 
of  transport.  Shah  Sujah  was  to  be  granted  a  pension,  with  the 
option  of  remaining  at  Cabul  or  accompanying  the  retreating  army. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  the  force  in  the  Bala  Hissar  was 
on  the  13th  and  14th  removed  to  the  cantonment,  not  however 
without  annoyance  from  the  Afghans.  Yielding  to  successive  de- 
mands, the  adjacent  forts,  hitherto  maintained,  were  evacuated,  and 
several  English  officers  delivered  as  hostages.  Yet  the  promised 
supplies  indispensable  to  the  march  of  the  army  were  still,  on 
various  pretexts,  withheld ;  and  it  became  evident  that,  seeing  the 
weak  and  desponding  state  of  the  invaders,  the  barbarians  had  de- 
termined to  treat  them  as  entirely  in  their  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Akbar  formed  the  scheme  which 
brought  affairs  to  a  fatal  crisis.  Captain  Skinner,  who  happened 
to  be  in  his  power,  was  sent  to  the  envoy  with  a  proposal  to  unite 
with  him  in  seizing  AmenooUah  Khan,  the  chief  second  in  in- 
fluence to  himself.  Shah  Sujah  was  then  to  be  acknowledged 
king,  with  Akbar  as  his  vizier ;  the  English  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  till  next  spring,  and  then  to  depart  under  circumstances 
that  would  save  their  honour.  Sir  William  caught  with  a  fatal 
facility  at  this  delusive  proposition ;  his  mind,  owing  to  the  late 
reverses,  was  in  an  excited  state ;  and  when  warned  by  his  officers 
of  the  danger,  he  declared  that  it  appeared  to  present  the  only  ray 
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of  hope,  and  that  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  life  he  had 
lately  led.  He  agreed  to  go  out  and  meet  the  chiefs  in  an  open 
space  near  the  cantonment;  and  though  a  strong  guard  was 
ordered,  it  was  very  imperfectly  furnished.  About  noon  of  the 
23d,  he  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  Captains  Lawrence, 
Mackenzie,  and  Trevor ;  and,  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  walked 
on  with  them,  leaving  the  soldiers  behind.  The  chiefs  then  came 
up,  and  opened  the  conference  in  the  most  friendly  terms.  It 
being  remarked  that  numerous  armed  Afghans  were  coming  up, 
and  drawing  a  circle  round  them,  Akhar  said  they  were  in  the 
secret.  Presently,  however,  he  grasped  the  left  hand  of  the  envoy, 
while  Sultan  Jan  seized  his  right ;  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensuing, 
the  former  chief  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  shot  Sir  William  dead. 
This  cruel  action  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  dread  of 
his  escape  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as  it  would  have 
been  better  policy  to  have  secured  him  as  a  hostage.  The  body, 
however,  was  instantly  seized  by  the  fanatic  Ghazees,  who  cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  exposed  the  head  to  the  people  in  the  great  bazaar. 
Captain  Trevor  also  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  murdered  on  the 
spot ;  but  other  chiefs  caused  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  to  mount 
on  horseback,  and  conveyed  them  to  Cabul,  protecting  them  even 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  They  were  there  thrown  into  a 
fort,  where  the  multitude  made  furious  attempts  to  break  in  and 
put  them  to  death. 

After  this  dreadful  scene,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  all 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  troops  would  have  been  roused ;  that 
they  would  have  been  impelled  to  some  deed  of  decisive  and  des- 
perate valour ; — at  all  events,  that  they  would  have  ceased  to  place 
any  faith  in  Afghan  promises,  and  hoped  for  a  safe  retreat  only 
from  their  own  efforts.  It  is  mortifying,  however,  to  think  how 
much  the  highest  qualities  depend  upon  circumstances.  That 
British  spirit,  which  was  elsewhere  making  such  lofty  displays, 
here  entirely  failed.  Major  Pottinger,  now  appointed  envoy,  alone 
urged  vigorous  measures ;  all  the  others  insisted  on  yielding  to 
the  humiliating  terms  offered  by  the  enemy.     They  were  to  leave 
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behind  most  of  their  guns  and  treasure ;  bills  were  drawn  on  India 
for  fourteen  lacks  of  rupees  (£140,000) ;  and  four  additional  officers 
were  given  as  hostages. 

Delays  were  still  interposed  till  the  6th  January,  when  the 
army  at  length  began  its  inauspicious  march.  It  consisted  still  of 
690  Europeans,  2840  native  infantry,  and  970  cavalry ;  in  all, 
4500  fighting-men.  There  were,  besides,  12,000  camp-followers, 
who  rendered  the  preservation  of  order  almost  impossible.  A 
straggling  march,  amid  deep  snow  and  many  obstructions,  prevented 
them  from  advancing  more  than  five  miles ;  and  it  was  two  in  the 
morning  before  the  last  reached  the  place  of  encampment  The 
Ghazees,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  cantonment  empty,  rushed  in, 
filled  it  with  exulting  shouts,  and  commenced  a  work  at  once  of 
plunder  and  destruction.  The  troops  during  the  night,  being  very 
ill  supplied  with  clothes  and  shelter,  suffered  extremely  from  the 
cold,  which  to  some  proved  fatal.  Next  day  they  resumed  thor 
march,  forming  a  mingled  mass  of  soldiers,  followers,  and  beasts  of 
burden.  The  enemy  soon  began  to  harass  them  vnth  a  fire  of 
jezails ;  and  though  bravely  repulsed  at  several  points,  obliged  them 
to  abandon  some  guns  and  much  baggage.  Captain  Skinner,  learn- 
ing that  Akbar  was  at  hand,  appealed  to  his  sense  of  honour  and 
humanity.  The  latter  declared  the  attack  to  have  been  made  against 
his  will,  but  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  Jellalabad,  on  condition  of 
their  stopping  till  the  morning,  and  giving  six  other  hostages. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  again  assailed,  and  upon  making  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  chief,  were  required  to  yield  Major  Pottinger 
and  two  more  oflficers  before  he  would  renew  his  promises  of  protec- 
tion. In  this  way,  no  doubt,  they  obtained  a  respite,  and  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  tremendous  pass  of  Koord  Cabul;  but  the  frost 
had  so  disabled  even  the  strongest  men,  that  only  a  few  hundreds 
remained  fit  for  service. 

They  now  entered  the  defile,  five  miles  long,  overhung  by  high 
cliffs,  with  a  torrent  dashing  through  it ;  and,  contrary  to  every 
pledge,  the  Ghilzies  crowned  the  heights,  pouring  down  a  de- 
structive fire.     The  only  safety  lay  in  rushing  rapidly  through  the 
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f9Mj  abandoning  almost  all  their  baggage  and  supplies.  The 
females  happily  escaped  unhurt,  except  Lady  Sale,  who  was 
slightly  wounded.  They  passed  the  night  at  Koord  Cabul ;  but 
the  snow  was  filing  thick,  and,  from  the  loss  of  almost  every 
equipment,  their  sufferings  were  much  more  severe  than  before. 

On  the  9th,  the  army  was  about  to  renew  its  march,  when 
Akbar,  by  plausible  though  treacherous  promises,  persuaded  the 
general  to  halt.  This  step  deeply  discouraged  the  men,  who  con- 
eeired  their  only  hope  to  be  in  the  most  expeditious  movement; 
and  the  native  troops  began  to  desert  in  great  numbers.  About 
noon,  Captain  Skinner  arrived  with  a  proposal  that  the  ladies 
with  their  husbands  should  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Afghan  chie£  The  hardships  endured  by  the  former  were 
indeed  so  excessive,  that  there  appeared  no  other  hope  of  saving 
iheir  lives,  and  the  general  accordingly  consented.  The  soldiers 
marched  on,  and  spent  another  night  of  intense  cold, — all  the 
promises  of  food  and  fuel  being  unfulfilled. 

On  the  10th,  the  army  resumed  its  progress,  though  the  fighting 
men  were  reduced  now  to  a  small  number.  They  were  unmolested 
for  about  two  miles,  when  they  came  to  a  narrow  gorge  between 
two  precipitous  hills;  but  here  the  Afghans  had  occupied  all  the 
heights  in  great  force,  whence  they  directed  a  most  murderous 
fire.  The  native  troops,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, sought  safety  in  flight,  when  the  enemy  rushed  down, 
aword  in  hand,  and  commenced  a  general  massacre.  Nearly  the 
whole  force  disappeared  during  this  fearful  march,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  found  that,  of  the  4500  who  had  proceeded  from 
Cabul,  there  survived  only  270  Europeans,  with  indeed  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  12,000  camp-followers.  Akbar,  who  now 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  an  ofiFer,  that  if  the  former 
would  place  themselves  entirely  under  his  protection,  he  would 
escort  them  safely  to  Jellalabad;  but  all  the  others  must  be  left 
to  their  fate.  The  general  humanely  rejected  such  terms,  and  his 
people  went  on  amid  fresh  losses,  till  they  reached,  at  four  o'clock, 
an  encampment  in  the  Tezeen  valley.     Another  attempt  was  made 
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to  trear.  boc  wirli  tlie  sune  resoh.  Their  obIj  hc^  then  appened 
to  be  i&  moving  %  night  mxrdi  of  twentr-two  miles  Id  Jngdiihik; 
viken.  nader  oorer  of  die  darkneasi  tkej  miglit  peneCnte  tabStj 
zhmoA  that  terrible  pass.  TlieT  eagerly  poshad  onward;  bot, 
thTDOgb  delays  occaskmed  by  die  followers^  wlien  daylight  hii 
arrired  they  were  sail  ten  miles  from  their  destinatioii,  while  die 
cncny  began  to  oocnpy  the  surrounfing  hills.  Tbej  had  now  to 
eacocnter  moch  snffisring  and  loaB,  thoiigli  Brigadier  Shdfan, 
redeeming  «omewhat  his  former  errora,  led  them  on  with  siginl 
Taloar.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  at  Jogdnlnk,  wboe 
the  miserable  remnant  posted  themsdvea  in  an  endosnre,  whidi 
a&rded  only  imperfect  shelter  from  die  enemy's  fire.  Captaii 
Bygrave,  with  fifteen  brare  moi,  drove  the  latter  back,  hot  (bssj 
soon  remmed.  The  wretched  reaooree  was  again  tried  of  nego- 
tiating with  Akbar,  who  demanded  that  General  Elphinatone 
should  come  to  a  conference,  while  Shelton  and  Captain  Johnson 
should  be  delirered  as  hostages.  All  was  acceded  to;  die  officers 
were  coarteomly  received,  and  refreshments  supplied.  At  nine 
next  morning,  a  meeting  was  held,  when  a  number  of  the  chiefs 
inveighed  bitterly  against  the  English,  while  Akbar  pretended  to 
plead  their  cause;  bnt  in  this  discussion  the  day  elapsed  without 
any  decisive  arrangement.  Brigadier  Anquetil,  who  had  heen 
left  in  command,  then  saw  no  hope  but  to  push  in  the  dark  through 
the  next  pass,  two  miles  in  length.  Having  taken  the  A%hans 
somewhat  by  surprise,  the  troops  moved  at  first  with  little  molesta- 
tion ;  but  at  the  summit  found  two  barriers  strongly  formed  of 
brushwood,  which  could  not  be  removed  without  much  difficulty 
and  some  delay.  The  enemy  then  came  up,  mixed  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  committed  dreadful  havoc  among  them.  Anquetil  and 
eleven  other  oflScers  fell ;  only  about  forty  men,  half  of  whom  had 
lost  their  arms,  advanced  to  Gundamuk,  hoping  there  for  security. 
They  reached  it  about  daybreak,  but  found  themselves  so  beset,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  road,  and  take  a  defensive  position  on  a 
height  An  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate,  but  Major  Griffiths 
and  Mr.  Blewitt,  who  proceeded  for  the  purpose,  were  detained. 
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Hostilities  were  then  renewed,  and  the  little  band,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  were  successively  cut  down,  only  Captain  Souter  and  three 
men  being  made  prisoners.  A  separate  party  of  twelve,  among 
whom  were  seven  officers,  pushed  on  for  Jellalabad;  but  they  fell, 
one  after  another,  victims  to  the  fury  and  treachery  of  the  inha- 
bitants, except  Dr.  Brydon,  who  reached  that  town,  where  he  gave 
the  first  direful  tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  army.  Sergeant  Lissant 
and  four  others,  also  seeking  to  escape  individually,  had  been 
made  prisoners.  The  captives  on  the  whole  were  about  seventy; 
an  unknown  proportion  of  the  native  troops  and  followers  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  16,500 
who  left  the  cantonment  at  Cabul  had  miserably  perished.  This 
retreat  may  be  considered  without  a  parallel,  if  not  in  the  extent, 
at  least  in  the  completeness  of  its  calamity.* 

While  this  tragical  drama  was  in  progress,  minor  scenes  were 
acting  in  different  quarters,  too  much  in  accordance  with  its  charac- 
ter. We  have  already  related  the  adventures  and  narrow  escape 
of  Major  Pottinger.  In  the  same  quarter,  Lieutenants  Maule  and 
Wheeler,  commanding  a  detachment  about  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Cabul,  were  deserted  by  their  men  and  barbarously 
murdered. 

Pesh  Bolak,  a  fortress  which  commands  the  passes  between 
Jellalabad  and  Peshawur,  was  held  by  Captain  Ferris,  with  250 
native  troops  belonging  to  the  shah ;  and  there  several  officers 
halted,  the  roads  in  front  being  reported  impracticable.  On  the 
13th  November,  the  piquets  began  to  be  attacked,  and  skirmishing- 
parties  to  appear,  who,  though  at  first  easily  beaten  off,  gradually 
increased  to  5000,  when  they  surrounded  the  post  with  wild  yells 
and  furious  gestures.  A  gun  placed  in  the  centre  bastion  kept 
them  at  bay;  but  the  sad  discovery  was  soon  made  that  the 
anmiunition  was  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted,  and  moreover 

*  This  relation  of  events  at  Cabul,  and  daring  tlie  retreat,  lias,  in  the  absence  of  official 
docoments,  been  drawn  up  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Lieutenant  Eyre,  whose  narrative  of 
"  Military  Operations"  (London,  Murray,  1843)  appears  intelligent  and  candid.  The  narra- 
tives of  Dr.  Brydon  and  Sergeant  Lissant  have  also  been  consulted. 
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that  there  wis  treason  within  the  wnDib  Ko  kope  thoD  appearf 
hot  to  cut  thnr  wmr  tfann^;  and  accoidiugiyy  ca  tiie  nighk  of 
the  16th,  a  coliimn  was  formed,  comriating  o£  liie  annd  ivea^  ia 
the  centre  of  whidi  were  Mn.  Ferris  ani  her  aistor  diinjul  ia 
men's  clothea,  with  all  the  ciriliana  of  the  garriaon.  A  Ink  in 
was  kept  op  till  the  oMNnent  of  departure^  when  tker  nnfaed  ftftiL 
The  enemy  at  ooee  took  the  alanUy  and  made  n  fiirioai  attack; 
hot  some  Tigoroos  diachaiges  of  maaketrj  obliged  tbem  to  nthei 
The  party  hastened  to  Lallporah;  bo*  obaenring  the  nniaterloob 
of  the  people,  and  hearing  that  the  Khyher  Pass  was  doseiy 
guarded,  they  induced,  by  large  gifts,  one  of  the  khans  to  kid 
them  by  a  moontainoas  path  to  Peshawnr.  The  ladies  wen 
ohliged  to  travel  aboot  150  miles,  dambering  n  great  part  of  the 
way  on  their  hands  and  leeL 

The  great  ri^dng  at  Cabal  was  aenompanied  by  one  eqaillj 
determined  at  GhiznL  Captain  Woodbom,  with  aboot  100  mea, 
moving  thence  to  the  capital,  was  snrroonded  by  a  ninneroiis  bodf, 
and  his  little  band  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  insorgenti 
soon  assembled  in  great  force,  and  closely  invested  this  celebrnted 
fortress.  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded,  not  having  quite  1000 
men.  was  unable  to  prevent  their  entering  the  city,  but  maintained 
himself  in  the  citadel,  and  in  some  outposts.  Here  he  continiied 
during  the  depth  of  winter;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  be 
would  be  able  to  remain  till  relieved.  In  February,  however, 
seemingly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cabul  army,  the  besi^ing 
force  was  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  courage.  They  are 
said  on  one  occasion  to  have  been  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  bat 
bis  despatch  of  the  1st  March  states  that  they  had  established 
themselves  under  cover,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fortress,  and  that 
the  troops  were  exhausted  by  constant  duty  and  the  extreme 
cold, — the  thermometer  being  14**  below  the  freezing  point.  Above 
all,  water,  which  had  long  been  scarce,  was  about  to  &il  altogether, 
as  the  surrender  of  the  outposts  would,  in  forty-eight  hours,  enable 
the  enemy  to  command  the  only  well,  and  the  whole  garrison 
would  in  a  few  days  inevitably  perish.     These  reasons,  if  not 
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ei^aggerated,  appear  sufficient;  yet  it  is  very  curious  to  find  him 
adding,  as  a  further  justification,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  General  Elphinstone  and  Major  Pottinger,  desiring  him  to 
take  this  step  on  the  arrival  of  Rohilla  Khan,  an  Afghan  chief; 
and  he  refers  even  to  similar  instructions  from  Sir  W.  Macnaghten. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  such  a  letter  had  heen  sent  during 
the  calamities  of  the  army;  but  Generals  Sale  and  Nott,  who 
received  similar  ones,  did  not,  under  the  circumstances,  think 
themselves  authorized  to  obey  them.  The  governor-general,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  convenient  on  the  conduct  of  Palmer.  He  had  obtained 
the  promise  of  honourable  treatment  and  a  safe  march  to  Cabul ; 
but  in  consequence  of  thousands  of  Ghazees  being  in  the  city, 
these  terms  were  very  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

General  Nott,  commanding  at  Candahar,  on  learning  the  crisis 
at  Cabul,  sent  Colonel  Maclaren,  with  a  brigade,  to  support  the 
British  cause.  That  officer,  however,  on  approaching  Ghizni, 
found  the  snow  so  deep,  and  the  animals  with  him  perishing  so 
fast,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  Candahar  itself 
was  threatened  by  a  force  of  5000  men  under  Mohammed  Atta,  a 
fanatical  chief,  and  Prince  Sufter  Jung,  a  younger  son  of  Shah 
Sujah.  The  general  marched  with  a  strong  corps,  totally  routed 
and  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss  on  his  own  side  of  only  three 
killed  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  wounded.  By  this  season- 
able success  that  important  capital  was  for  the  present  secured. 

Candahar  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the  public 
money  was  exhausted,  and  ammunition  had  become  scarce.  To 
supply  these  wants.  General  England  was  sent  from  Sinde  with 
about  4000  men,  escorting  a  numerous  train  of  camels,  with  the 
requisite  funds  and  stores.  They  marched  in  three  divisions,  of 
which  two,  on  the  16th  March,  arrived  at  Quetta,  147  miles  from 
Candahar ;  whence,  as  the  country  in  front  was  occupied  by  insur- 
gent bands,  the  commander  advanced  with  a  considerable  force  to 
clear  the  way  and  obtain  forage.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  duly 
apprized  of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  hence  his  vanguard,  on 
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reaching  the  summit  of  a  hill,  were  assailed  by  an  ambuscade,  and 
compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  Captain  May  and  sixteen  men  dead 
on  the  field.  The  corps,  in  descending,  were  charged  in  the  rear 
by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  when  Major  Apthorp  of  the  20th  was 
mortally  wounded ;  but  having  formed  themselves  into  a  square, 
they  repelled  all  farther  attack,  and  fell  back  upon  Quetta.  Their 
loss  is  stated  at  twenty- seven  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded 
The  Afghans  had  received  large  reinforcements  from  the  north, 
under  a  resolute  chief,  Mohammed  Sadig,  and  became  so  strong 
that  General  England  was  obliged  to  throw  up  intrenchments  for 
the  defence  of  the  station  he  now  occupied. 

We  have  seen  that  General  Sale  at  Jellalabad  repulsed  all 
attacks  down  to  the  14th  November ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  triumphant  operations  at  Cabul  would  not  encourage  the 
enemy  to  renew  their  assaults  upon  him.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
again  began  to  muster,  keeping  up  a  fire  which  interrupted  the 
defensive  works,  and  they  even  threatened  mining  operations.  It 
appeared  necessary  to  drive  them  to  a  greater  distance  ;  with  which 
view,  on  the  1st  December  1841,  a  column  was  formed  within  the 
Cabul  gate,  which  was  then  thrown  open,  and  Colonel  Dennie  led 
out  the  troops  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  speedily  took 
to  flight.  Our  loss  was  trifling.  They  now  retired  about  twelve 
miles,  feeling  that  they  could  not  make  another  attempt  without  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  cavalry. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  the  Cabul  army,  however,  they  returned 
in  increased  numbers,  commanded  by  Akbar  Khan  in  person, 
who  had  formerly,  as  we  mentioned,  been  governor  of  Jellalabad. 
He  made  the  most  strenuous  eflforts  to  establish  a  rigorous  blockade: 
the  ravines,  hollows,  and  remains  of  mud- forts,  were  filled  with 
skirmishers,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  parapets.  On 
the  10th  March,  operations  were  pressed  with  particular  ardour  on 
the  north  side,  and  a  report  was  received  that  they  were  driving  a 
mine  in  that  direction.  It  being  highly  important  to  ascertain  this 
fact,  Colonel  Dennie  next  day,  with  800  men,  sallied  out  by  the 
gate  leading  to  Peshawur.     Leaving  Captain  Oldfield  with  the 
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cavalry  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention  there,  he  swept  round  to 
the  north  quarter,  which,  heyond  expectation,  was  found  quite 
tinoccupied.  Only  one  picket  held  a  spot  of  rising  ground,  from 
which  it  was  soon  driven  by  Captain  Broadfoot.  Full  opportunity 
was  thus  given  to  ascertain  whether  any  mining  operation  was 
going  on,  hut  neither  shaft  nor  gallery  was  found  to  have  been  yet 
commenced.  Akbar's  camp  was  now  seen  in  full  movement,  and 
masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry  advancing :  as,  however,  the  object 
of  the  British  was  not  to  give  battle,  they  returned  in  good  order, 
and  without  loss,  into  the  city.  On  the  Ist  April,  General  Sale, 
having  observed  some  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  in  the  vicinity,  sent 
out  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  who,  driving  off  the  covering 
parties,  secured  an  opportune  supply  of  500  of  these  animals. 

About  this  time  various  rumours  began  to  thicken.  General 
Pollock,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  supreme  government  to 
command  the  troops  despatched  primarily  to  the  relief  of  Jellala- 
bad,  was  said  to  have  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
Khyber,  and  a  feu  de  joie  fired  in  the  army  of  Akbar  was  under- 
stood to  celebrate  that  event.  The  latter  chief  was  also  reported 
to  be  about  to  despatch  part  of  his  force  to  assist  in  defending  the 
pass,  while  other  accounts  bore  that  he  was  preparing  to  retreat  to 
Lughman,  and  even  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  at  Cabul. 
Little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  of  these  statements ;  but, 
upon  a  general  survey  of  affairs.  General  Sale  concluded  that  a 
victory  over  Akbar  would  at  once  relieve  the  pressure  upon  him- 
self, and  aid  the  operations  of  General  Pollock ;  and  though  that 
chief  commanded  6000  men,  he  hoped  for  success.  He  therefore 
formed  his  infantry,  1360  strong,  into  three  columns,  under  Colonels 
Dennie  and  Monteath  and  Captain  Havelock,  while  Captains  Abbot 
and  Oldfield  led  on  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  On  the  7th  April, 
at  daybreak,  they  issued  forth  by  the  Peshawur  and  Cabul  gates, 
and  saw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  regular  order  to  receive  them^ 
having  their  left  resting  on  the  river.  Captain  Havelock  soon 
drove  in  the  advance ;  while  the  central  column  attacked  a  strong 
fort,  which  covered  that  part  of  Akbar' s  line.    They  were  repulsed, 
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and  in  the  attack  Colonel  Dennie  received  a  mortal  wound.  They 
contrived,  however,  to  pass  this  work  on  the  left,  and  form  the 
army  on  the  opposite  side.  A  grand  general  attack  was  then 
made,  the  artillery  advancing  at  the  gallop,  and  the  three  colmnns 
of  infantry  rushing  on  in  concert.  The  enemy  gave  way  imme- 
diately at  all  points,  his  left  being  dislodged  from  its  posts  on  the 
river,  and  some  men  and  horses  pushed  into  it.  Vigorous  attempts 
were  made  to  rally,  particularly  by  masses  of  cavalry,  while  a  bat- 
tery, screened  by  a  garden-wall,  was  directed,  it  was  supposed,  by 
the  sirdar  himself.  By  seven  in  the  morning,  however,  the  whole 
army  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Lughman ;  the  camp  and  tents 
were  involved  in  a  general  conflagration,  and  their  artillery  cap- 
tured, including  four  pieces  taken  from  the  Cabul  army.  The 
victory  was  complete,  and  only  alloyed  by  the  fall  of  Colonel 
Dennie,  whose  heroic  exploits  in  this  war  we  have  repeatedly  com- 
memorated. General  Sale,  while  deploring  it  as  a  public  calamity, 
felt  it  must  be  a  consolation  to  his  friends  that  he  fell  while  most 
gallantly  performing  his  duty. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  first  disasters  were  known,  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  north  of  India  were  pushed 
forward  into  Afghanistan.  Our  rendezvous  was  at  Peshawur,  now 
belonging  to  the  Seik  government,  who  simulated  a  readiness  to 
afford  us  every  assistance,  whilst  their  officers  were  in  reality 
exerting  themselves  to  embarrass  our  movements.  Early  in 
January  several  regiments  had  been  mustered  there ;  but  the  fort 
of  Ali  Musjid,  about  twenty  miles  in  advance,  and  on  the  road 
to  Jellalabad,  was  announced  to  be  in  great  distress.  Colonel 
Moseley  was  sent  forward  with  two  regiments,  which,  by  a  night- 
march,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place.  Brigadier  Wild,  on  the 
19th,  attempted  to  penetrate  with  two  more;  but  he  was  repulsed, 
himself  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  obliged  to  retreat  with  con- 
siderable loss.  In  Ali  Musjid,  meantime,  the  provisions  were  so 
completely  exhausted,  that  the  colonel  was  obliged  to  quit  it  on 
the  25th,  and  push  back  to  Jumrood,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  175 
killed  and  wounded,  including  several  officers. 
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Keinforcements,  however,  continued  to  arrive;  and  General 
Pollock,  whose  conduct,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  fully- 
justified  the  choice  made  of  him,  was  appointed  to  command  them 
and  all  the  troops  west  of  the  Indus.  He  arrived  in  the  end  of 
January,  but  before  attempting  the  formidable  operation  with 
which  the  campaign  must  open,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  await  the 
accumulation  of  a  considerable  force.  Other  circumstances  also 
compelled  him  to  delay  the  advance.  By  the  beginning  of  April, 
it  had  been  raised  to  about  8000,  and  though  this  was  scarcely 
adequate,  and  4000  more  were  expected,  the  urgent  state  of  aflFairs 
in  Afghanistan  made  him  detennine  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Khyber,  and  on  the  5th  he  advanced.  This  tremendous  defile 
was  defended  by  about  10,000  brave  mountaineers,  thoroughly 
skilled  in  this  species  of  warfare.  They  had  raised  a  strong 
breastwork  to  defend  the  narrow  entrance,  and  their  bands  covered 
all  the  rocky  and  precipitous  heights  on  the  right  and  left,  whence 
they  could  take  sure  aim  against  the  small  column,  which  alone 
could  march  on  the  road  beneath.  To  have  penetrated  through 
this  passage,  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fire,  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible,  and  certainly  not  without  dreadful  carnage.  The  general 
saw  that  the  only  means  of  securing  success  was  to  send  troops  to 
scale  the  heights,  and  dislodge  the  enemy  posted  upon  them.  This 
was  a  most  formidable  operation;  but  British  soldiers,  when  brought 
into  close  contact,  had  shown  themselves  able  to  vanquish  the 
enemy  under  almost  any  circumstances.  Two  columns  were  there- 
fore formed,  of  twelve  companies  each,  and  placed,  the  one  under 
Colonel  Taylor  and  Major  Anderson,  the  other  under  Colonel 
Moseley  and  Major  Huish ;  while  400  of  the  native  troops  called 
Jezailchees,  were  led  by  Captain  Ferris.  Both  columns,  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  opposition,  which  they  overcame  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  fi*om  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  In  this  achievement  they  were  much  aided  by  Captain 
Alexander  of  the  artillery,  who  threw  in  shrapnell  shells  where- 
ever  opportunity  offered.  The  assailants  continued  to  drive  the 
opposing  force  from  height  to  height  till  they  had  cleared  the 
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whole  range  as  far  as  AH  Musjid.  Awed  by  the  success  of  these 
masterly  operations,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  barrier  at  the  moath 
of  the  pass,  and  the  army,  with  treasure,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
marched  through  without  opposition.  This  grand  achievement  was 
attended  with  the  incredibly  small  loss  of  14  killed,  104  wounded, 
and  17  missing;  the  first  including  one,  and  the  second  three 
oflficers. 

On  the  6th,  Ali  Musjid  was  attacked,  and  possession  taken,  after 
a  slight  resistance.  A  full  command  was  thus  obtained  of  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  the  route  lay  open  to  Jellalabad  and  into  the 
interior  of  CabuL 

Meantime,  active  operations  were  proceeding  in  the  west,  where 
the  enemy  omitted  no  exertion  to  dislodge  the  force  with  which 
General  Nott  occupied  Candahar.  Prince  Suflter  Jung,  a  son  of 
Shah  Snjah,  seconded  the  hostile  chiefs  in  plundering  the  villages, 
and  exciting  the  people  to  rise  against  the  British.  After  con- 
tinuing these  movements  during  February,  they  began  early  in 
March  to  press  close  upon  the  city;  when  the  general,  finding  it 
necessary  to  push  them  to  a  distance,  left  2600  men  under  Major 
Lane  for  its  defence,  and  with  the  main  body  dashed  out  against 
the  marauders.  Though  possessing  a  strength  of  12,000,  of  whom 
one  half  were  cavalry,  well  mounted,  they  hastily  retreated,  passed 
the  rivers  Turnuk  and  Urghundab,  and  carefully  shunned  all 
contact  with  the  pursuing  infantry.  On  the  9th,  General  Nott 
approached  so  near  that  his  artillery  could  open  upon  them  with 
effect,  when  they  were  completely  broken  and  dispersed,  being  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  his  defect  in  horse.  After  accomplishing 
this  object  he  returned,  without  sustaining  the  slightest  loss  in 
men,  baggage,  or  camels. 

While  the  commander  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  a  strong 
detachment  of  Afghans,  making  a  wide  circuit,  and  favoured  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  affections  of  the  people,  came 
suddenly  upon  Candahar.  Major  Lane,  seeing  their  assemblage 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  10th,  caused  every  preparation  to  be  made 
for  resistance,  and  the  gates  to  be  secured  by  bags  of  grain  piled 
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inside.  The  enemy,  however,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when 
completely  dark,  succeeded,  by  combustibles  secretly  ignited,  in 
setting  fire  to  the  Herat  gate.  The  governor  lost  no  time  in  rein- 
forcing this  post,  and  opening  upon  them  a  destructive  fire;  yet 
in  the  face  of  the  havock  thus  made,  dense  masses  kept  up  an 
incessant  and  heavy  discharge,  while  eight  or  ten  even  tore  down 
the  burning  fragments,  and,  scrambling  over  the  bags,  effected  an 
entrance.  They  were  soon  despatched;  and  about  midnight,  after 
four  hours  of  incessant  attack,  the  assailants  withdrew.  A  similar 
attempt  to  fire  the  Shikarpore  gate  entirely  failed,  as  did  a  feebler 
one  on  that  leading  to  Cabul.  The  enemy  then  retreated  with 
Bnch  diligence,  that  when  day  broke  not  one  of  them  was  visible; 
bnt  the  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  while  the  British 
had  not  sustained  a  single  casualty. 

Though  the  Afghans  were  thus  severely  checked  at  every 
point,  they  continued  to  lay  waste  the  country,  carrying  away  the 
forage,  and  turning  aside  the  supplies  of  water.  Colonel  Wymer 
was  sent  out  to  check  these  movements  and  to  collect  supplies. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Urghundab  he  saw  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
grazing  their  horses ;  and  on  emerging  from  a  pass  a  considerable 
force  was  observed  to  be  forming  in  his  rear.  He  marched  back 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat;  while  Colonel  Maclaren  dislodged 
another  band  from  a  village  in  front.  But,  at  the  same  time,  an 
overwhelming  body,  which  had  collected  on  the  right  flank,  gained 
a  temporary  advantage,  several  officers  being  wounded.  The 
commander  hastened  to  their  aid;  and  the  skirmish  terminated  in 
the  enemy  being  driven  in  confusion  across  the  Urghundab,  while 
the  convoy  was  completely  secured. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  General  England,  in  the 
middle  of  March,  had  been  repulsed  in  his  attempt  to  convey  stores 
to  Candahar.  Being  reinforced,  he  advanced  again  in  the  end 
of  April,  and  on  the  28th  found  the  enemy  in  considerable  strength, 
strongly  posted  in  front  of  the  village  of  Hykulzie.  He  attacked 
them  with  such  vigour,  that,  notwithstanding  a  spirited  defence, 
they  were  soon  broken  and  dispersed;  his  loss  being  only  ten 
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wounded.  On  the  other  side  he  found  Colonel  Wymer,  who  had 
come  to  aid  him ;  and  the  united  corps  proceeded  without  opposi- 
tion to  Candahar.  In  the  end  of  May,  Sufter  Jung,  being  joined 
by  Auktur  Khan  with  3000  men,  advanced  upon  the  capital,  where 
the  force  was  weakened  by  Wymer  having  been  sent  with  t 
detachment  into  the  Ghilzie  country.  They  took  post  on  some 
steep  rocky  hills  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  imagining  the  com- 
mander would  not  have  strength  enough  to  attack  them  in  the 
field.  Yet  he  without  hesitation  sallied  out;  all  their  positions 
were  gallantly  carried;  and  they  were  driven  with  great  loss  across 
the  Urghundab.  The  strong  fortress  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  had  been 
maintained  with  great  difficulty  during  the  winter,  surrounded  Ij 
a  hostile  people,  who  early  in  spring  formed  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  and  closely  blockaded  it.  Unable  to  effect  any  impression, 
they  retired;  but  now  again,  on  the  21st  May,  made  an  attack,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  two  columns,  each  of  2000  men,  with 
thirty  scaling  ladders.  After  an  hour's  contest,  they  were  com- 
pletely beaten  off. 

Meantime,  Cabul  itself,  on  the  departure  of  the  English,  became 
the  theatre  of  most  violent  dissensions  and  revolutions ;  but  the 
train  of  these  events,  and  the  motives  of  the  barbarous  actors,  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  Shah  Sujah,  having  at  that  crisis 
remained  behind  unprotected,  might  have  been  expected  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  excited  fury  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  retained 
possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and 
was  even  courted  by  the  different  parties.  The  odium  attached  to 
him,  it  thus  appears,  had  been  chiefly  reflected  from  the  foreign 
aid  by  which  his  cause  was  upheld.  As  all  parties  united  in  this 
sentiment,  the  Shah  evidently  deemed  it  expedient  to  dissemble 
whatever  attachment  he  might  feel  for  the  British ;  nor  is  there 
wanting  ground  to  suspect,  that  he  joined  with  apparent  cordiality 
in  schemes  for  their  entire  expulsion.  One  of  the  two  factions  into 
which  the  country  was  rent  obtained,  it  is  said,  his  consent  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  levied  for  that  purpose.  On 
this  destination  he  left  the  Bala  Hissar ;  but  the  hostile  party  of 
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the  Barnkzye  sirdars,  strongly  attached  to  Bost  Mohammed  and 
Akbar,  determined  to  seize  so  favoarahle  an  opportunity  for  grati- 
fying their  enmity.  They  placed  in  ambush  a  body  of  skilful 
musketeers,  who,  when  they  saw  the  monarch  coming  to  the  spot, 
sprung  forth,  and  discharged  against  him  a  shower  of  balls.  Two 
of  them  took  effect  in  a  vital  part,  when  he  fell  down  and  expired 
almost  immediately.  Several  of  his  attendants  were  also  slain ; 
Ins  crown  and  jewels  were  seized ;  and  he  left  his  family  in  as 
distracted  a  state  as  his  kingdom. 

We  have  seen  his  son  Sufter  Jung  raising  all  the  western  tribes 
against  the  British  power ;  while  another,  Futteh  Jung,  was  un- 
derstood to  be  animated  by  quite  opposite  sentiments.  The  latter, 
being  on  the  spot,  obtained  possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
assumed  the  reins  of  sovereignty.  Akbar,  however,  who  had 
been  absent  during  these  transactions,  and  whose  power  was 
seemingly  much  reduced,  now  hastened  to  Cabul;  and  by  his 
talents,  influence,  and  address,  regained  the  complete  mastery  of 
that  capital.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Bala  Hissar ; 
and  having  effected  a  breach,  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Yet  he 
did  not  proceed  to  extremities  against  Futteh  Jung,  but  acknow- 
ledged him  as  Shah,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  himself,  under 
the  title  of  vizier,  should  exercise  the  whole  authority.  The 
prince  at  first  consented ;  but  not  brooking  this  mere  shadow  of 
royalty,  and  being  in  fact  treated  as  a  kind  of  state-prisoner,  he 
made  his  escape,  and  presented  himself  in  the  camp  of  General 
Pollock,  who  had  made  several  marches  towards  the  capital. 
Akbar  was  thus  left  undisputed  master  of  the  country,  and 
the  only  enemy  with  whom  that  commander  had  now  to  con^ 
tend. 

The  British  counsels,  at  this  era,  underwent  an  important 
change;  for  in  September  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends 
came  into  power,  in  no  degree  pledged  to  the  Indian  policy  of 
their  predecessors.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  recall 
Ix>rd  Auckland ;  but  that  nobleman,  feeling  himself  in  a  delicate 
situation,  and  the  usual  term  of  his  office  being  nearly  expired^ 
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solicifted  pennission  to  resign.  This  was  granted ;  and,  anudfeiy 
opposite  opinions  as  to  the  Afghan  policy,  his  departure  eBdted  a 
high  tribute  of  regret  and  respect,  on  aoconnt  of  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office,  generons  patronage  of  merit,  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  every  object  tending  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  great  country  over  which  he  had  presided.  In  his  room,  tk 
ministry  appointed  Lord  EUenborough,  who  had  bestowed  parti- 
cular attention  on  the  affairs  of  India,  and  had,  in  conseqoenee, 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control.  To  this  nomi- 
nation the  East  India  Company  gave  their  cordial  concorrawe. 
His  lordship  having  set  out  on  the  8th  November,  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  28th  February  following;  and  after  remaining  there 
some  weeks,  he  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  and  afterwards  to  Simla, 
the  military  headquarters  in  the  west  He  evidently  came  at  onoe 
to  the  conclusion,  that  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  perpetuate  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  or  to  control  the  people  as  to  the  choice 
of  their  government  and  ruler.  After  a  correspondence,  however, 
with  General  Pollock,  it  was  finally  settled  that  this  commander 
from  Jellalabad,  and  Nott  from  Candahar,  should  march  upon 
Cabul,  display  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms  in  open  war£8U«, 
expel  Mohammed  Akbar,  compel  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners, 
and  level  with  the  ground  all  the  strong  fortresses  by  which  the 
country  could  be  defended  in  case  a  future  expedition  should  be- 
come necessary. 

Pollock  having,  in  the  manner  above  related,  forced  all  the 
barriers  opposed  by  the  Khyber  Pass,  arrived  on  the  16th  April  at 
Jellalabad,  where  the  two  victorious  armies  united,  and  hailed  each 
other  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers.  Early  in  May  they  were 
reinforced  by  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Bolton,  who  was  met  on 
the  way  by  Colonel  Monteatb.  Captain  Mackenzie,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  arrived  from  Akbar,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the 
dead  body  of  General  Elphinstone,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
disease  and  anxiety.  He  bore  also  proposals  from  the  Afghan 
ruler,  understood  to  relate  to  the  ransom  of  the  captives  and  the 
release  of  Dost  Mohammed;  but  he  returned  without  being  able  to 
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conclude  any  agreement  On  the  13th  July,  Captain  Troup, 
with  several  native  chiefs,  brought  fresh  proposals,  and  having 
returned  to  Cabul,  came  back  on  the  3d  August ;  but  all  these 
negotiations  proved  fruitless.  The  English  leader  had  proposed 
a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  would  have  included  Dost 
Mohammed,  father  to  Akbar;  but  farther  demands  were  made  by 
the  latter.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  negotiations  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  army  were  ready  and  eager 
to  advance;  and  it  was  obvious  that,  without  advancing  upon  the 
capital,  the  brightness  of  our  military  reputation  could  not  be 
effectually  restored. 

In  the  meanwhile,  detachments  had  been  sent  out  to  keep  open 
the  passages,  to  overawe  as  well  as  punish  refractory  chiefs; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  most  turbulent  generally  retreated 
without  hazarding  a  combat.  Some  of  the  booty  taken  from  the 
Gabul  army  being  discovered  in  the  village  of  Ali  Boghan,  the 
troops  plundered  and  set  the  place  on  fire,  without  any  authority 
from  their  oflScers,  by  whom  this  conduct  was  much  disapproved. 
On  the  20th  June,  twenty-five  forts  of  the  Goolai  tribe,  a  desperate 
race  of  freebooters,  were  found  deserted,  and  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  provisions  procured.  The  Shinwarees,  another  fierce  band, 
who  boasted  that  no  conqueror  had  ever  entered  their  valley, 
refused  tribute,  and  seized  all  opportunities  of  giving  annoyance. 
On  the  24th  July,  they  attacked  a  detachment,  and  drove  it  with 
loss  back  into  the  camp;  upon  which  Brigadier  Monteath,  com- 
manding in  this  station,  resolved  to  give  them  a  serious  lesson. 
On  the  26th,  leaving  the  baggage  in  camp,  he  pushed  forward 
with  his  light  troops  into  this  supposed  inaccessible  valley.  On 
his  approach,  a  long  range  of  forts  were  abandoned,  and,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five,  were  set  on  fire,  filling  the  wliole  atmos- 
phere with  flame  and  smoke.  All  the  men  retreated  to  the  castle 
of  their  principal  chief,  Secunder  Khan,  seated  on  a  high  moun- 
tain. Major  Skinner,  with  the  advance,  obliged  them  to  evacuate 
it,  and  drove  them  from  successive  posts  in  its  vicinity.  Our  loss 
was  three  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.    They  were  supposed 
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to  bave  suffered  severely,  and  their  chief  immediately  afterwards 
intimated  his  willingness  to  pay  the  revenue. 

General  Pollock  remained  at  Jellalabad  till  nearly  the  rad  of 
August,  apparently  with  the  view  of  maturing  his  plans,  and  con- 
certing with  General  Nott  a  joint  movement  on  the  capitaL  On 
the  20th,  he  left  these  quarters,  and  on  the  23d  reached  Gunda- 
muk;  the  enemy  occupying  the  village  andfortof  MammooEhail, 
only  two  miles  distant,  with  a  strong  body.  To  dislodge  them, 
he  marched  on  the  24th,  and  found  them  stationed  in  an  orchard 
with  some  enclosures,  having  their  front  covered  by  field-works 
of  loose  stones.  From  these  positions  they  were  driven  into  the 
village,  where  they  made  a  show  of  resistance;  but  on  the  British 
coming  up  they  abandoned  it,  retired  into  the  fort,  and  banieaded 
the  gates.  The  assailants,  by  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
entered  a  shattered  bastion  eight  feet  high,  when  they  saw  the 
defenders  going  over  the  walls  on  the  other  side,  but  were  unable 
from  fatigue  to  pursue.  The  right  wing,  under  General  M'Caskill, 
advanced  upon  Kookhi  Khail,  another  hamlet  two  miles  distant, 
held  also  by  hostile  troops,  who  then  abandoned  it,  but  took  post 
upon  the  adjacent  peaks  of  the  great  range  called  Soofaid  Koh. 
From  several  of  these  they  were  dislodged,  but  from  others  main- 
tained a  heavy  fire  with  the  long  muskets  called  jezails,  which 
obliged  our  men  to  retire  from  some  of  the  points  they  had  gained. 
General  Pollock,  not  considering  it  an  object  to  push  farther, 
burned  the  remoter  village,  while  in  the  nearer  one  be  established 
his  camp,  lest  the  enemy  should  boast  of  having  driven  him 
thence.  His  loss  amounted  to  seven  killed  and  forty-nine 
wounded.  The  success  had  not  been  quite  complete ;  yet  it  was 
sufficient  to  secure  the  British  flank,  and  deter  the  barbarians 
from  any  further  attempts  to  molest  his  position. 

The  general  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  this  place  collecting  his 
troops,  and  making  arrangements  for  their  farther  advance.  On 
the  6th  September,  he  began  his  final  movement  upon  Cabul ;  next 
day  reached  Soorkab ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  approached 
the  terrible  pass  of  Jugduluk.     Here  the  enemy,  nearly  5000 
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strong,  under  the  standards  of  di£feient  chiefs,  had  crowned  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  whence  they  were 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  They  opened  a  formidable  fire  on 
the  advancing  column,  when  Captain  Nugent,  a  highly  promising 
joang  officer,  was  wounded,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Our 
grms  were  well  served,  and  shells  burst  among  them  with  power- 
fnl  effect,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  shake  their  determination  or  slacken 
their  fire.  It  was  found  that  the  heights  must  be  scaled;  for 
which  purpose,  Captain  Broadfoot  was  directed  to  move  on  the 
enemy's  extreme  left,  while  Colonel  Taylor  with  his  regiment,  and 
Sale  with  the  13th  light  infantry,  charged  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  who  occupied  the  centre  in  advance.  This  force,  in  rushing 
up  the  steep  ascents  before  them,  raised  an  animated  and  enthusiastic 
cheer,  on  hearing  which,  the  enemy,  struck  with  panic,  fled  down 
the  opposite  declivities.  Captain  Lockwood,  with  the  dragoons, 
nearly  reached  their  cavalry,  who,  however,  saved  themselves  by 
flight  Captain  Broadfoot  also  completely  succeeded  on  the  left; 
but  the  fugitives  from  both  points  rallied  on  the  top  of  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  where  they  planted  their  standards,  and  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  unapproachable.  To  dispel  this  idea,  Captains 
Wilkinson  and  Broadfoot  were  sent  out  with  the  13th  light  infantry 
and  the  sappers,  covered  by  the  guns  of  Captains  Abbott  and  Back- 
house. As  soon  as  the  Afghans  saw  them  approach,  they  hastily 
took  to  flight,  abandoning  this  last  stronghold,  and  carrying  o& 
their  standards.  They  included  the  most  powerful  of  the  hostile 
tribes — ^those  among  whom  the  insurrection  had  arisen — and  who 
were  led  by  numerous  chiefs.  But  neither  Akbar  Khan  nor 
any  other  of  the  first  rank  was  present  Our  loss  amounted  to 
six  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded,  among  which  last  was  General 
Sale. 

Pollock  now  proceeded  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  on  the 
11th  arrived  at  Tezeen,  where,  finding  the  men  and  cattle  much 
fatigued,  and  being  necessitated  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  General 
M^CaskilPs  division,  he  halted  on  the  12th,  before  entering  into  the 

still  more  formidable  passes  which  lay  before  him.    The  barbarians, 
2  p 
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impating  this  pause  to  timidity,  commenced  aa  attack  upon  tbe 
outposts  on  the  left,  which  it  was  necessary  to  send  Colonel  Taylor 
with  240  men  to  repel.  The  enemy  then  retired  to  the  crests  of 
the  neighbouring  hills,  whence  they  kept  up  an  obstinate  fiie;  bat 
the  colonel,  having  made  a  circuit  unperceived,  took  them  in  flank, 
and  drove  them  down  with  severe  loss.  Soon  aflber,  howevex^ 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  picket  on  the  British  right,  under 
Lieutenant  Montgomery,  which  was  driven  in,  with  the  loss  oihat 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  before  a  reinforcement  could  arrive 
to  strengthen  the  post  They  continued  similar  attempts  throogli 
the  night,  but  found  every  point  completely  guarded.  Major 
Skinner,  who  had  been  detached  with  a  party  in  the  evening, 
succeeded  in  dislodging  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  the  heights  in 
front  of  the  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  army  entered  the  pass  of 
Tezeen,  and  found  mustered  there  the  whole  Cabul  force,  estimated 
at  16,000  men,  under  the  personal  command  of  Akbar,  Ameenoolab, 
and  other  great  chiefs  attached  to  his  cause.  They  had  most 
carefully  improved  the  naturally  great  strength  of  the  position, 
and  manifested  a  determination  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
When,  therefore,  the  British  troops  ascended  the  heights,  they 
found  them,  contrary  to  custom,  advancing  to  the  contest,  which 
was  maintained  with  desperation,  and  in  many  instances  decided 
only  by  the  bayonet.  It  was  peculiarly  obstinate  before  they 
were  dislodged  from  the  numerous  positions  on  the  lofty  eminence 
of  the  Huft  Kothul.  The  resistance  was  indeed  protracted  during 
a  great  part  of  the  day;  but  at  length  British  valour  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and  our  troops,  with  three  cheers,  established 
themselves  on  this  mighty  summit.  The  enemy  then  fled  in 
every  direction,  losing  their  guns  and  three  standards.  A  strong 
body  had  attacked  the  rear- guard,  with  the  view  of  hemming  in 
the  army  on  both  sides,  or  at  least  of  capturing  the  baggage;  bat 
they  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Colonel  Richmond,  who  commanded 
in  that  quarter. 

The  general  now  marched  on  to  Koord  Cabul.     The  dreadful 
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*paBS  of  that  name  still  lay  before  him,  and  troops  were  sent  to 
-crown  its  heights;  but  the  enemy,  dismayed  and  disorganized  by 
ftheir  recent  overthrow,  had  made  no  attempt  to  secure  them.  On  the 
•14th,  Pollock  arrived  at  Bootkhak,  and  next  day  encamped  on  the 
race- ground  at  Cabul.     On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  with  his  staff 
and  a  detachment,  he  entered  the  Bala  Hissar,  on  whose  summit, 
'Unid  the  anthem  of  '^  God  save  the  Queen,"  the  British  colours 
•were  hoisted.    Futteh  Jung  was  allowed  to  accompany  them,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  throne,  but  without  any  co-operation  or 
guarantee  on  our  part.     The  strictest  orders  were  issued  to  the 
officers  and  troops  not  to  injure  in  any  shape  the  city  or  its  inhabi- 
'tants,  nor  even  to  enter  it  without  express  permission. 
'     Meantime,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  June,  General  Nott 
'had  been  making  preparations  to  evacuate  Gandahar,  after  dis- 
mantling its  fortified  positions.   Colonel  Wymer,  who  had  marched 
:iipon  Eelat-i-Ghilzie,  demolished  its  strongholds,  and  withdrew 
the  garrison.   A  similar  course  was  followed  in  respect  to  Ghirisk, 
4ong  held  by  Bulwunt  Sing,  a  steady  adherent  of  England.     All 
the  stores  in  the  capital  which  could  not  be  carried  off  were  de- 
stroyed; and  on  the  10th  August,  the  city  being  evacuated,  the 
army  divided  itself  into  two  portions.     One  under  General  Eng- 
land, composed  of  the  troops  recently  arrived  from  Bombay,  and 
•removing  with  them  all  the  heavy  baggage,  commenced  their 
return  by  Quetta  and  Dadur  to  the  Lower  Indus.     On  the  16th, 
he  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Kojuck  Pass,  where  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Afghans  were  preparing  to  make  a  most  desperate 
^effort  to  intercept  his  artillery  and  supplies,  including  nearly 
■10,000  beasts  of  burden.     He  saw,  however,  that  the  highest 
mountain  pinnacles  were  not  yet  occupied,  and  though  the  troops 
were  fatigued  by  a  night  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  he  lost  nd 
time  in  sending  a  light  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  most 
•important  ridge,  and  the  peaks  commanding  the  principal  passes. 
This  proved  a  most  judicious  precaution;  for,  next  morning, 
the  enemy  began  to  appear  in  small  bodies,  their  numbers  con- 
tinually increased,  and  repeated  attacks  were  made,  but  rendered 
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fruitless  by  tbe  want  of  any  commanding  position.  Tbe  loss  sus- 
tained was  only  two  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The  army  th^ 
marched  in  two  columns  by  Quetta  to  Dadur,  which  it  reached  on 
the  9th  October.  In  traversing  the  Bolan  Pass,  the  heat  was 
extremely  severe,  and  some  slight  annoyance  was  experienced  from 
the  natives. 

On  the  10th  August,  also,  General  Nott  quitted  Canddbor, 
leaving  it  to  be  occupied  by  Prince  Sufter  Jung  and  his  adherents. 
On  the  general  reaching  Naunee,  however,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Ghizni,  Shumshoodeen  Khan,  governor  of  that  capital,  met  hiin 
on  the  30th  with  12,000  men.  He  marched  out  with  only  a  part 
of  his  force,  when  the  enemy  advanced  boldly,  opening  a  hot  fire 
from  small  arms  and  two  well-served  guns.  The  British  odumns, 
however,  steadily  advanced,  and,  after  a  brisk  but  short  contest, 
completely  dispersed  them.  Their  guns,  tents,  and  ammonitioB 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  the  darkness  alone  saved  them  from  being 
entirely  cut  up,  their  commander  fleeing  with. a  train  (^  no  man 
than  thirty  horsemen.  Our  loss,  however,  amounted  to  thiriy- 
eight  killed  and  sixty-six  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  general  arrived  at  Ghizni,  which 
he  found  defended  by  strong  bodies  of  troops,  reinforced  by  Sultan 
Jan,  one  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  scene  of  assassination.  Thej 
had  occupied  not  only  gardens  and  ravines  in  front  of  the  walls, 
but  a  long  range  of  mountains  stretching  to  the  north-east.  The 
first  object  being  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  the  party  thus 
employed  being  briskly  attacked,  it  was  necessary  to  send  addi* 
tional  companies  to  their  support.  It  was  judged  requisite  to 
begin  by  driving  the  Afghans  from  the  heights,  which  the  troops 
effected  in  gallant  style,  carrying  successively  every  point.  The 
village  of  BuUal  was  then  chosen  as  a  convenient  site  for  erecting 
a  battery;  and  before  daybreak  on  the  6th,  one  of  four  eighteen* 
pounders  was  constructed  and  advanced  towards  the  walls.  It  was 
then,  however,  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place; 
and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the  demolition  of 
this  celebrated  citadel,  as  far  as  could  be  effected  in  two  days. 
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The  loss  in  these  operations  consisted  of  three  killed  and  forty- 
three  wounded. 

General  Nott  now  marched  directly  northward  upon  Cahul;  hut 
on  approaching  Mydan,  he  again  encountered  Shumshoodeen  and 
Sultan  Jan^  with  a  force  as  large  as  hefore,  occupying  a  range  of 
strong  mountain-posts.  The  14th  and  15th  September  were  spent 
im  driving  them  successively  from  these  eminences,  which  was  done 
with  the  usual  success,  though  not  without  a  hard  resistance,  costing 
a  loss  of  four  killed  and  fifty -nine  wounded.  The  army  then  pro- 
eeeded  to  join  General  Pollock  at  Cabul. 

An  auspicious  result  now  followed  the  triumph  of  the  British 
arms.  As  soon  as  Akhar  saw  his  victorious  enemy  advancing,  he 
despatched  the  prisoners  under  a  strong  guard  to  Khoolloom  in 
Tnrkistan,  where  they  were  either  to  be  thrown  into  dungeons  or 
given  as  slaves  to  the  principal  chiefe.  In  this  fearful  predica- 
menty  they  of  course  looked  round  for  all  means  of  deliverance. 
Tke  escort  was  commanded  by  Saleh  Mohammed,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  British  cause,  and  might  therefore  not  be  incorruptible. 
A  tender  was  repeatedly  made  to  him  of  a  lac  of  rupees  (£10,000), 
on  condition  of  enabling  them  to  reach  the  English  camp.  He 
evaded  these  propositions,  evidently  doubtful  which  side  would 
gain  the  ascendency.  On  their  arrival  at  Bameean,  however,  he 
came  and  announced  that  orders  had  been  received  for  their  imme- 
diate departure  for  Khoolloom ;  but  that  General  Pollock  had  in- 
timated through  another  channel  a  readiness  to  bestow  £2000  and 
a  monthly  pension  of  £100,  in  case  of  his  effecting  their  deliverance. 
This  he  engaged  to  do,  provided  they  should  enter  into  a  bond  gua- 
ranteeing the  oflfer  just  made.  Four  officers  signed  the  obligation, 
the  other  prisoners  engaging  to  pay  such  sums  as  might  hereafter 
be  demanded  from  them  for  fulfilling  it.  Saleh  then  dismissed  the 
escort,  and  changed  the  governor  of  the  fort  for  one  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  Dreading  lest  the  Afghan  army,  even  in  its  retreat, 
should  take  this  direction,  they  made  indefatigable  efforts  to  put 
the  stronghold  in  a  state  of  defence.  However,  on  learning  the 
victory  at  Tezeen,  and  anticipating  the  entry  of  the  British  forces 
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into  Cabul,  they  conceived  it  possible  to  efifect  their  deliveraneeby 
their  own  efforts,  trusting  to  co-operation  from  that  quarter.  In 
fact,  General  Pollock,  immediately  on  arriving  there,  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  700  Knzzilbash  horse,  aooom- 
panied  by  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare,  to  whom  he  advanoed 
10,000  rupees;  and  soon  after  General  Sale  followed,  with  a  corps 
of  2000  men.  The  prisoners  departed  from  Bameean  on  the  16th,. 
and  next  day  crossed  the  Ealoo  mountain- range,  13,000  feet 
high,  being  little  inferior  to  Mount  Blanc.  Afber  descending,  thej. 
were  filled  with  joy  by  meeting  with  Sir  Richmond  and  the 
Euzzilbashes,  and  on  the  19th  with  General  Sale.  The  meetmg 
of  that  officer  with  his  heroic  lady  and  daughter  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.  His  mission  proved  by  no  means 
superfluous,  as  Sultan  Jan  was  in  full  pursuit,  and  would  perhapa 
have  been  up  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  arrived  in  camp  oa 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  when  their  arrival  was  celebrated  by  a 
royal  salute  and  the  most  heartfelt  rejoicings.  They  included 
General  Shelton,  Colonel  Palmer,  Majors  Pottinger  and  Griffiths, 
twelve  captains,  three  surgeons,  nine  lieutenants,  three  ensigns, 
twenty-eight  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  The  females 
were  Ladies  Macnaghten  and  Sale,  besides  the  wives  of  five  officers 
and  of  three  privates.  There  remained  only  Captain  Bygrave, 
who  had  been  detained  by  Akbar ;  but  he,  too,  arrived  on  the 
27th,  with  a  despatch  from  that  chief. 

The  Afghans,  after  so  many  disasters,  retreated  into  the  morai- 
tain-tcrritory  of  Kohistan,  immediately  north  of  Cabul,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  a  present  refuge  and  a  point  whence  they  might 
return  upon  the  city.  General  Pollock,  however,  determined  to 
dislodge  them,  and,  if  he  could  not  capture,  at  least  drive  them  to 
a  distance.  The  grand  rallying  point  to  which  most  of  the  chiefs 
had  conveyed  their  property  and  their  wives,  was  Istalif.  This 
town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  consists  of  clusters  of  houses  and  forts 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  having  in  its  rear  still  loftier 
eminences,  that  shut  in  a  defile  leading  to  Turkistan.  It  could 
be  approached  only  across  ranges  of  hills  separated  by  dark 
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ravines,  and  covered  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  en- 
closed by  strong  walls;  all  the  heights  being  occupied  by  the 
Jezailchees,  those  formidable  sharpshooters.  After  careful  exa- 
mination, it  was  determined  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right, 
though  the  quarter  naturally  strongest;  but  from  this  very  cause, 
the  enemy  had  been  induced  to  place  on  the  left  their  guns  and 
the  most  efficient  of  their  force.  The  troops,  formed  into  two 
columns,  under  Brigadiers  TuUoch  and  Stacy,  advanced  in  the 
ikce  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  gardens,  and  then  united  in  a  joint 
attack  on  the  village  Ismillah,  considered  the  key  of  the  position, 
which  they  stormed  with  distinguished  gallantry.  Pressing  on, 
and  leaving  the  enemy  not  a  moment  to  rally,  they  carried  suc- 
cessively all  the  enclosures,  forts,  heights,  suburbs,  and  finally 
tlie  town.  The  singular  spectacle  was  then  presented  of  the 
women  and  children  hastening  up  the  mountain-side  to  effect  their 
escape,  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  intercept.  As  armed 
bodies,  however,  were  seen  rallying  on  some  very  lofty  heights, 
guns  were  conveyed  up  by  some  narrow  paths,  and  soon  caused 
their  dispersion.  The  British  loss  was  six  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded,  considered  very  small  in  carrying  so  strong  a  position. 
The  place  was  found  filled  with  property  conveyed  thither  for 
security,  and  in  great  part  taken  from  our  army  in  1841.  After 
removing  everything  that  could  be  useful,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  entire  demolition  of  the  fortress. 

No  further  operations  were  undertaken  against  the  enemy. 
Akbar  and  other  chiefs,  on  whom  it  might  have  been  desirable  to 
let  fall  our  resentment,  had  fled  beyond  the  frontier  and  sought 
refuge  in  Turkistan.  The  speedy  approach  of  winter  gave  warn- 
ing to  lose  no  time  in  executing  the  resolution  of  evacuating  a 
country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  and  disaster. 
Futteh  Jung,  as  already  mentioned,  had  seated  himself  on  the 
throne,  but  without  British  sanction.  It  proved  that  the  Kuzzil- 
bashes,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  chose  rather  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  Shah  Poora,  his  younger  brother,  a  mere  lad,  hoping. 
It  is  probable,  to  govern  in  his  name,  and  taking  advantage  of 
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the  respect  with  which  his  family  were  still  regarded.  General 
Pollock,  who  had  resolved  to  refrain  from  dictating  on  this  suhject, 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  these  proceedings,  hut  left  uninjured  the 
Bala  Hissar,  with  a  store  of  artillery  for  its  defence.  The  elder 
brother  accompanied  our  army  to  India.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered indispensable  that,  before  departing,  a  severe  lesson  should 
be  given  to  the  Afghans  as  to  the  hazards  which  must  always 
attend  a  war  with  Britain.  The  great  bazaar,  erected  under 
Aurengzebe  by  the  celebrated  architect  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  was 
esteemed  the  most  spacious  edifice,  and  the  chief  seat  of  trade  in 
Central  Asia.  It  was  600  feet  long,  and  contained  2000  shops; 
and  here  had  been  exposed  to  public  insult  the  remains  of  the  late  en- 
voy. It  was  therefore  determined  to  reduce  it  to  ashes ;  and  Colonel 
Richmond,  with  a  party  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  detachment 
of  troops,  were  employed  two  days  in  completing  its  destruction. 
The  army  marched  on  the  12th  October  in  three  divisions,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Generals  Pollock,  M'Caskill,  and  Nott 
General  Sale,  with  a  light  corps,  went  in  advance  to  clear  the 
right  flank,  and  crown  the  heights  of  the  Koord  Cabul  Pass. 
Through  these  good  arrangements  Greneral  Pollock's  division 
arrived  at  Jugduluk  on  the  16th,  without  any  serious  attempt  to 
molest  it.  The  second,  under  General  M'Caskill,  suffered  some 
annoyance  and  loss.  General  Nott's  rear  was  much  retarded  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  baggage-cattle,  of  which  advantage  was  taken 
by  large  hordes  of  Ghilzies  to  make  several  brisk  attacks.  They 
were  gallantly  repulsed,  yet  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of  twelve 
killed  and  forty-nine  wounded.  From  Jugduluk,  the  divisions, 
for  the  convenience  of  march,  proceeded  separately,  each  at  a 
day's  interval.  On  the  22d,  23d,  and  25th,  they  successively 
arrived  at  Jellalabad.  Three  days  were  employed  in  destroying 
the  military  works  of  that  celebrated  fortress.  On  the  27th,  the 
first  division  left  it,  followed  on  the  29th  by  the  others.  They 
proceeded  with  all  expedition  through  the  passes,  and  though  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  Ehyberees,  sustained  no  serious  loss 
except  on  the  3d  November,  when  General  M^Caskill's  division 
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was  attacked  with  great  fury,  and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  two 
officers  and  a  considerable  number  of  men  fell.  Two  guns  were 
taken,  but  recovered  next  day.  On  the  6th,  the  last,  under 
General  Nott,  emerged  from  the  pass  at  Jumrood,  and  the  whole 
were  soon  united  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawur.  On  the  10th,  they 
marched  in  four  brigades;  on  the  17th,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  and,  proceeding  through  the  Punjaub  on  the  18th,  passed 
ihe  Sutledge  to  Ferozepore,  where  the  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  joyfully  received  them.  On  the  25ih  October,  Lord 
EUenborough  had  announced  in  a  proclamation,  that  with  a  view 
to  terminate  as  early  as  possible  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
war,  the  several  Afghans  now  in  the  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment would  be  set  at  liberty.  In  this  number  Dost  Mohammed, 
Ins  wives  and  family,  and  also  those  of  Akbar  Khan,  were  included. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  this  long  contest,  diversified  by  so 
many  events  at  once  glorious  and  tragical.  It  was  doubtless  a 
subject  of  rather  painful  reflection  that  the  only  result  should  be 
the  restoration  of  all  things  to  their  previous  state,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  every  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken. 
Yet  few,  we  think,  will  deny,  that  the  resolution  thus  to  close  it, 
as  announced  by  Lord  EUenborough,  was  highly  judicious.  The 
expedition  had,  as  formerly  shown,  been  projected  by  Lord  Auck- 
land, under  the  belief  that  the  deposed  monarch  would  be  wel- 
comed by  his  former  subjects,  and  that  the  secure  possession  of 
the  throne  in  his  hands  would  form  a  barrier  to  our  Indian 
possessions.  It  has  indeed  appeared  that  the  people  were  not 
without  some  attachment  to  the  ancient  family,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  proved  that  he  could  not  be  maintained  in  power  except  by  a 
British  force,  all  hope  of  holding  this  proud,  brave,  and  turbulent 
people  in  willing  subjection,  necessarily  vanished.  We  might, 
indeed,  by  good  management,  have  held  a  number  of  fortified 
positions  in  a  besieged  state,  but  could  never  have  possessed  the 
country.  It  must  have  been  what  Spain  was  to  Napoleon,  and 
what  Algiers  now  is  to  France, — ^a  source  of  weakness,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  have  proved  a  continual  drain  both  of  men  and  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB   WAR  IN  SINDE   AND  GWALIOR. 

Rejoicings  on  the  tennination  of  the  Afghan  War— Desire  for  the  consolidation  of  tbe 
British  possessions  in  India— Disturbances  In  Sinde— Hostile  manifestations  of  the. 
Ameers— Sir  Charles  Napier  assumes  the  command  in  Sinde — Faithless  proceedings  of  the 
Ameers— Attack  on  the  British  Resident— Battle  of  Hyderabad— Defeat  of  the  Sindian 
and  Beloochee  forces— Important  effects  of  the  Victory— Battle  of  Dabba— Strong  pod- 
tion  of  the  Enemy— Decirive  Victory— Insalubrity  of  the  Climate— Distnrbances  on  the 
Northern  Frontiers — Disordered  state  of  Afghanistan — Revolutions  in  the  Pui^aab— Amy 
of  Observation  on  the  Sutledge— Disturbances  at  Gwalior— Battles  of  Mahan^poor  and 
Panniar— Decisive  effects  of  these  Victories— Recall  of  Lord  Ellenborongh— Lord  Har- 
dinge  appointed  Governor-General— Change  of  Policy— Continued  Disturbances  In  tbe 
Pui\jaub— Discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

The  year  1842  closed,  both  in  India  and  at  Home,  with  gratula- 
tions  and  rejoicings  for  the  successful  termination  of  Eastern 
warfare.  A  succession  of  disasters  had  attended  the  British  arms, 
such  as  had  scarcely  before  been  matched  in  its  history.  Dis- 
honour, defeat,  and  flight,  had  disgraced  the  British  standards 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  already  boding  prophets,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  anticipating  the  overthrow  of  our 
whole  Indian  empire.  Events  the  most  tragical  and  disastrous 
had,  however,  been  followed  by  triumphs  no  less  glorious,  and 
the  temporary  humiliation  of  British  arms  had  only  helped  more 
thoroughly  to  show  their  superiority,  in  the  long  run,  against  any 
power  that  Asia  can  muster  against  them.  All  parties,  however, 
were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Eng- 
land to  accept  of  the  great  natural  barrier  which  the  Indus 
appears  to  offer  as  the  north-western  boundary  of  her  Eastern 
possessions;  and  the  establishment  of  peace  on  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis  was  confidently  anticipated  as  the  result  of  this  definite  line 
of  policy.  There  remained,  however,  another  enemy  still  bent  on 
hostility. 

The  kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Great 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan, 
altogether  differs  in  climate  and  natural  features  from  that  rugged, 
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Wll  country  which  the  British  arms  had  so  recently  conquered, 
(mly  to  return  into  the  hands  of  its  turbulent  native  possessors.  : 
It  was  at  the  very  close  of  1842,  that  Lord  EUenborough  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  for  the  renunciation  of  Afghanistan,  and 
restored  to  liberty  the  last  of  the  Afghans  still  remaining  in  his 
power.  Almost  immediately  thereafter,  his  attention  was  directed ' 
to  various  acts  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  in  contravention  of  their 
existing  engagements,  as  well  as  to  decided  manifestations  of- 
hostile  intentions.  During  the  temporary  disasters  in  Afghan- 
istan, which  threatened  to  destroy  the  prestige  acquired  by  British 
valour  in  India,  the  Ameers  had  displayed  an  evident  desire  ot 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  setting  at 
naught  all  existing  treaties,  and  thereby  almost  as  eflfectually 
favoured  the  Afghans  as  if  they  had  raised  an  army  to  co-operate 
with  them  against  the  British.  Decided  symptoms  of  hostile 
intentions  became  speedily  apparent.  Early  in  August  a  letter 
describes  the  surrounding  tribes  as  little  better  than  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  Chiefs  were  moving  about  with  armed  bands,  en- 
deavouring to  enlist  followers,  and  availing  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  plunder.  In  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  9th  Sep- 
tember, it  is  remarked: — "  With  regard  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
we  think  there  will  be  ample  grounds  for  sending  them  to 
Benares."  The  movements  of  British  troops  speedily  afforded 
indication  that  the  governor- general  was  resolved  to  adopt  sum- 
mary measures  for  suppressing  any  hostile  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  Sindeans.  The  force  under  General  England,  amount- 
ing to  about  3500,  was  ordered  to  move  from  Candahar,  towards 
Sinde,  and  other  bodies  of  troops  soon  followed  them,  increasing 
their  number  to  above  5000  men. 

General  England's  forces  experienced  little  interruption  in 
their  progress  towards  Sinde,  excepting  that  which  arose  from 
the  excessive  heat.  The  temperature  in  the  Bolau  Pass  is  de- 
smbed  as  almost  unbearable.  Eight  men  died  in  the  course  of 
two  days  from  its  elS&ciB,  The  last  portion  of  General  England's 
forces  left  Quettah  on  the  first  of  October,  and  proceeded  without 
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interruption  for  the  first  two  marches  into  the  Bolan  Pass.  Bat 
as  they  threaded  a  difficult  portion  of  the  defile  on  the  3d,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  column,  and^  skirmishing  kept  up  for 
some  hours,  during  which  the  rear-guard  suffered  considerably. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  at  Sukker, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Sinde.  On  his  way 
he  had  left  with  the  Ameers  Lord  EUenborough's  ultimatum,  and, 
a  few  days  after.  Major  Outram  was  commissioned  to  demand  an 
equally  definite  reply.  It  was  then  confidently  anticipated  that 
when  they  learned  the  complete  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
the  north,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  negotiating  with 
them.  In  this,  however,  the  governor-general  was  disappointed. 
Negotiations  were  indeed  carried  on  for  above  four  months,  with 
considerable  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  termination;  and  new  provi- 
sions, which  Lord  Ellenborough  deemed  indispensable,  in  conse- 
quence not  only  of  their  manifestations  of  a  hostile  disposition, 
but  of  various  acts  in  direct  contravention  of  existing  engage- 
ments, received  the  assent  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde.  The  usual 
difficulties,  however,  were  experienced  in  dealing  with  native 
powers.  It  was  obvious,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  the 
prescribed  terms,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  good 
faith.  Of  this  abundant  evidence  was  speedily  afforded.  The 
new  treaty,  which  had  been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  received  the 
signature  of  the  Ameers  on  the  14th  of  February  1843,  and  on 
the  very  day  thereafter,  they  made  a  sudden  attack,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force,  on  the  residence  of  Major  Outram,  the  British 
commissioner.  Unexpectedly  sudden  and  undisguised  as  this 
treacherous  assault  was,  the  commissioner  had  been  warned  to 
place  little  faith  in  their  sincerity.  On  leaving  the  durbar  the 
previous  day,  where  the  whole  body  of  the  Ameers  had  formally 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  treaty,  Major  Outram  and  his  companions 
were  exposed  to  great  peril,  and  were  only  rescued  by  the 
Ameers'  guards  from  a  hired  band  of  assassins.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Major's  residence  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
8000  troops    headed  by  several  of  the  Ameers   and  principal 
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chiefs.  The  small  force  under  his  command  maintained  their 
post  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  had  it  not  heen  for  the  terror 
of  the  camp-followers,  who  were  employed  to  remove  the  property 
on  hoard  a  steamer  that  lay  in  the  river,  the  assailants  would  not 
have  obtained  possession  of  any  portion  of  it. 

Major  Outram  writes  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  15th :  "  My 
despatches  of  the  last  few  days  will  have  led  you  to  expect 
that  my  earnest  endeavours  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  would  fail,  and  it  is  with  much  regret 
I  have  now  to  report  that  their  highnesses  have  commenced  hosti- 
lities by  attacking  my  residence  this  morning,  which,  after  four 
hours'  most  gallant  defence  by  my  honorary  escort,  the  light 
company  of  Her  Majesty's  22d  regiment,  commanded  by  Captain 
Conway,  I  was  compelled  to  evacuate,  in  consequence  of  our 
ammunition  running  short.  At  nine  a.m.  this  morning,  a  dense 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  took  post  on  three  sides  of  the  Agency 
compound  (the  fourth  being  defended  by  the  Planet  steamer  about 
500  yards  distant),  in  the  gardens  and  houses  which  immediately 
commanded  the  enclosure,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
with  our  limited  numbers.  A  hot  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy, 
and  continued  incessantly  for  four  hours;  but  all  their  attempts  to 
enter  the  Agency  enclosure,  although  merely  surrounded  by  a 
wall  varying  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  were  frustrated  by  Cap- 
tain Conway's  able  distribution  of  his  small  band,  and  the  admi- 
rable conduct  of  every  individual  soldier  composing  it,  under  the 
gallant  example  of  their  commanding  officer  and  his  subalterns 
Lieutenant  Harding  and  Ensign  Pennefather;  Her  Majesty's  22d 
regiment;  also  Captains  Green  of  the  2l8t  regiment  native  infantry, 
and  Wells  of  the  15th  regiment,  who  volunteered  their  services, 
to  each  of  whom  was  assigned  the  charge  of  a  separate  quarter; 
also  to  your  aide-de-camp  Captain  Brown,  Bengal  Engineers,  who 
carried  my  orders  to  the  steamer,  and  assisted  in  working  her 
guns  and  directing  her  flanking  fire.  Our  ammunition  being 
limited  to  forty  rounds  per  man,  the  officers  directed  their  whole 
attention  to  reserving  their  fire,  and  keeping  their  men  close  under 
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cover,  never  showing  themselves  or  returning  a  shot,  except  when 
the  enemy  attempted  to  rush,  or  showed  themselves  in  great  nnm- 
hers ;  consequently  great  execution  was  done  with  trifling  expeQ<- 
diture  of  ammunition,  and  with  little  loss."  Major  Outram  had 
held  out  in  the  hope  of  ohtaining  reinforcements  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  from  the  Satellite  steamer,  which  was  hourly  expected; 
hut  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  they  were  at  length  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  place,  which  they  did,  says  Major  Outram,  "covered 
by  a  few  skirmishers,  as  deliberately  as  on  parade.''  The  com- 
missioner joined  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Hala,  and  immediately  on 
learning  from  him  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  put  the 
whole  forces  at  his  command  in  motion,  to  oppose  the  united 
armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sinde,  which  were  already  in  the  field. 
On  the  1 6th,  Sir  Charles  reached  Muttaree,  where  he  learned  that 
the  Ameers  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Meeanee,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  22,000  men,  while  the 
number  then  with  him  did  not  amount  to  3000.  At  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  his  advanced  guard  came  in  sight  of 
their  camp  at  Meeanee,  within  sight  of  the  towers  of  Hyderabad. 
The  position  occupied  by  the  Sindeans  had  been  chosen  with  great 
skill,  and  their  immense  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  allowed 
them  to  turn  it  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Both  flanks  were  pro^ 
tected  by  thick  woods,  which  seemed  calculated  to  baffle  any 
attempt  to  turn  them,  while  the  whole  length  of  their  front  was 
effectually  secured  by  the  dry  bed  and  steep  banks  of  the  river 
Fulaille,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  So  soon  as  the  British 
forces  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  a  battery  of  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  opened  upon  them  with  deadly  effect.  The 
whole  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  British  consisted  of  twelve  small 
field-pieces,  which  Sir  Charles  posted  on  his  right,  while  some 
skirmishers  and  a  body  of  native  cavalry  were  ordered  to  advance^ 
in  order  to  make  the  enemy  show  his  force.  The  main  body  then 
advanced  from  the  right  in  echelon  of  battalions,  moving  rapidly 
across  the  open  plain,  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
The  British  fire  of  musketry  opened  at  about  100  yards  from  the 
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Jbank  of  the  river,  and  in  a  few  minates  the  engagement  became 
general  along  the  whole  line.  The  Sindeans,  however,  made 
jgood  use  of  their  well-chosen  position,  and  for  above  three  hours 
jthe  combatants  struggled  for  mastery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  fighting  with  the  most  deadly  fury  man  to  man.  The 
Bdoochees,  who  formed  an  important  branch  of  the  Sindean  army, 
are  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  swordsmen,  and  they  fought  in 
-this  engagement  with  the  most  desperate  fury.  Rushing  on  to 
the  top  of  the  embankments,  they  discharged  their  matchlocks  and 
pistols  at  their  opponents,  and  then  dashed  into  the  midst  of  them 
»word  in  hand. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  almost  completely  precluded  the  ordi- 
nary manoeuvres  of  a  disciplined  force,  and  from  the  vast  superio- 
rity of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers,  it  appeared  for  a  time  im- 
possible that  the  British  could  hold  their  ground.  Fast  as  one 
^wild  band  of  desperate  assailants  fell  before  their  cool  and  resolute 
defence,  another  band,  equally  numerous  and  fearless,  sprung  into 
their  place.  On  seeing  the  perilous  state  in  which  the  main  body 
in  his  front  was  placed,  after  maintaining  their  ground  for  above 
ihreQ  hours  against  a  foe  which  seemed  to  spring  up  before  them 
anew  as  fast  as  they  were  struck  down  or  driven  back,  Sir  Charles 
sent  orders  to  his  reserved  cavalry  to  force  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  This  movement  was  most  gallantly  executed.  In  the 
first  charge,  the  9th  light  cavalry  took  a  standard  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  another  body  of  native  cavalry  obtained 
possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  from  whence  a  large  body  of  their 
horse  were  slowly  driven,  fighting  every  inch  of  ground  as  they 
wthdrew.  They  were  pursued  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  until 
they  were  effectually  broken  and  scattered  in  hopeless  disorder. 
This  gallant  charge  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Though  the 
^ain  body  of  the  enemy  did  not  immediately  give  way,  their  re- 
sistance slackened  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  wing  turned  and  the 
chief  body  of  their  cavalry  driven  from  the  field.  The  2 2d,  the 
23d,  and  the  12th  regiments  then  successively  charged  up  the 
bank  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  which  in  the  hands  of 
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Britisli  soldiers  have  rarely  been  withstood.  They  forced  the  line 
of  the  enemy  at  all  points,  the  last  regiment  capturing  several 
gans,  while  the  Sindeans  gave  way  in  all  directions  and  fled  from 
the  field,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  ammmiition,  stand- 
ards and  camp,  with  considerable  stores  and  some  treasore,  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  Not  a  single  prisoner,  however,  was 
captured  by  the  British, — a  fact  to  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  made 
special  reference  at  a  later  period.  In  the  barbarous  system  of 
warfare  to  which  the  Beloochees  had  been  accustomed,  no  quarter 
is  ever  given  to  an  enemy ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  antici- 
pating the  same  treatment  from  their  British  victors,  the  wounded 
refused  all  quarter,  and  continued  to  strike  at  every  one  that  ap- 
proached them,  until  they  were  bayoneted  where  they  lay.  On 
taking  possession  of  Hyderabad,  considerable  treasure  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  further  discoveries  aflterwards  greatly 
augmented  this,  so  that  a  total  amount  of  specie  was  nltimatelj 
reported  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  amounting  to  above  three 
millions  sterling. 

This  victory  was  not  secured  without  considerable  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  British ; — 256  are  reported  in  the  despatch  of  the 
general  as  killed  and  wounded,  including  an  unusual  proportion  of 
officers.  But  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immense,  amounting,  it 
is  believed,  to  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  their  opponents. 
In  referring  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  certain  British  officers, 
and  the  loss  of  others  during  the  engagement,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
remarks  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  EUenborough :  "I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  the  want  of  Emropean 
officers  in  the  native  regiment  at  one  period  endangered  the  suc- 
cess of  the  action.  The  sepoy  is  a  brave  and  excellent  soldier, 
but,  like  all  soldiers,  he  expects  to  be  led  on  in  certain  moments, 
and,  as  he  looks  to  his  European  officer,  if  he  misses  him,  the 
greatest  danger  arises:  three  times  I  saw  them  retreat,  evidently 
because  the  officers  had  &llen,  and  when  another  appeared  and 
rallied  them,  they  at  once  followed  him  boldly.  This,  my  Lord, 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  European  officers  killed  and 
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wonnded  in  proportion  to  the  whole/'  The  policy  indicated  in 
this  suggestion  of  the  general  has  since  been  acted  upon  by  the 
government  at  home,  and  the  staff  of  British  officers  for  the  Indian 
army,  and  especially  for  the  native  troops,  has  been  permanently 
enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mnch  satisfaction  was  naturally  experienced  at  the  news  of  a 
vietory  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  gained  under  unexpected  cir- 
oomstances,  and  against  such  very  considerable  odds.  Whatever 
doubts  might  have  been  entertained  of  the  good  faith  or  friendly 
iotoitionB  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  the  British  general  might  have 
been  excused  had  he  been  found  unprepared  for  so  sudden  and 
treacherous  an  attack  as  that  which  immediately  followed  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  Still  the  disasters  of  the  first  Afghan  war 
had  not  been  entirely  eflBsiced  from  recollection,  even  by  the  de- 
iwive  character  of  the  victories  of  the  second  campaign.  It  was 
^perhaps  felt  by  some  of  the  native  powers,  little  inclined  to  appre- 
ciate any  far-sighted  course  of  policy,  that  the  British  had 
neither  accomplished  the  object  for  which  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
was  originally  undertaken,  nor  had  they  enlarged  their  Indian 
empire  by  retaining  possession  of  the  conquered  territory.  Vic- 
tory beneath  the  walls  of  Hyderabad  might  therefore  be  said  to 
be  indispensable  to  secure  the  prestige  of  British  superiority, 
against  whatever  odds  it  had  to  be  achieved.     This  the  military 

'    skill  of  the  leader,  and  the  valour  of  the  forces  under  his  command, 
had  accomplished,  and  their  victory  was  welcomed  with  corre- 

.'  sponding  gratulations.  By  a  despatch,  dated  from  the  palace  of 
Agra  on  the  5th  of  March,  Lord  EUenborough  conveys  the 
thanks  of  the  government  and  people  of  India  to  their  gallant 
'defenders.  In  referring  to  the  first  act  of  hostility  by  the  enemy, 
-to  remarks:  "  The  governor-general  cannot  forgive  a  treacherous 
attack  upon  a  representative  of  the  British  government,  nor  can 
lie  forgive  hostile  aggression  prepared  by  those  who  were  in  the 
act  of  signing  a  treaty.  It  will  be  the  first  object  of  the  governor- 
g^eneral  to  use  the  power  victory  has  placed  in  his  hands  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  to  the  pros- 
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peritj  of  the  people  of  Sinde,  so  long  misgoTemed.  To  leward 
the  fidelity  of  allies  hy  sohstantial  marks  of  favour,  and  so  to 
punish  the  crime  of  treachery  in  princes  as  to  deter  all  from  its 
commission,  are  farther  ohjects  which  the  governor-general  wiU 
not  £dl  to  effect  To  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  to 
the  hrave  troops  he  commanded,  the  governor-general  offers  the 
trihate  of  his  own  admiration,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  India.  The  hravery  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  were  engaged  has  enhanced  their  glory — the  most 
decisive  victory  has  heen  gained  upon  the  best  fought  field." 
The  policy,  however,  which  is  indicated  in  the  despatch  of  the 
governor-general,  as  to  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  this 
important  victory,  was  not  yet  to  be  carried  out.  The  Ameers  of 
Sinde  must  have  been  well  aware  that  when  they  drew  the  sword 
under  such  circumstances  they  flung  the  scabbard  away,  as  all 
further  friendly  treaty  vras  vain  with  princes  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  very  time  of  completing  amicable  negotiations 
to  break  through  even  the  common  courtesies  of  hostile  nations. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  still  gpreatly  the  superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  their 
opponents,  and  were  headed  by  chiefs  who  could  not  hope  for  any 
satisfactory  terms  from  the  conqueror.  The  foremost  of  these  was 
Hoche  Mohammed  Seedee,  one  of  the  Beloochee  chiefs,  who,  along 
with  Meer  Shere  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  Meerpoor,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  great  promoter  of  the  war.  The  deeply-rooted  im- 
pression which  had  been  left  on  the  public  mind  by  the  disasters 
in  Afghanistan,  was  manifest  from  the  exaggerated  and  dubions 
rmnours  that  speedily  superseded  the  rejoicings  with  which  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sindean  army,  under  the  walls  of 
Hyderabad,  had  been  received ;  so  that,  on  the  departure  of  the 
May  mail  from  India,  an  ill-defined  mmour  was  prevalent,  that 
in  a  second  engagement  the  British  army  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  sustained  a  decided  defeat 

The  small  number  of  the  forces  under  Sir  Charles's  command, 
amounting  only  to  about  6000  men  in  all,  prevented  his  occupying 
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«iiy  extended  positions  beyond  the  walls  of  Hyderabad,  which  he 
had  taken  possession  of  immediately  after  the  victory  at  Meeanee. 
The  British  commander,  accordingly,  learned,  towards  the  middle 
of  March,  that  the  enemy  were  once  more  mustering  in  numbers 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  force  he  had  already  defeated  after  so 
arduous  a  struggle.  On  the  23d  of  March,  the  British  general 
writes  from  the  camp  at  Hyderabad,  announcing  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  the  junction  of  Major  Stack,  on  the  previous  day,  with 
the  3d  cavalry,  the  8th  native  infantry,  and  Major  Leslie's  troop 
of  horse  artillery.  This  reinforcement  sufficed  to  supply  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  previous  victory,  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
British  army,  in  the  prospect  of  again  encountering  the  same 
determined  foe.  Sir  Charles,  accordingly,  states  in  the  same 
despatch  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  the  enemy  then  lay  within 
six  miles  of  his  camp,  in  such  force  that  they  had  already  begun 
attacking  his  camels,  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them 
on  the  morrow,  and  attack  them  wherever  they  might  be  found. 

The  Sindeans  had  posted  themselves  in  a  strong  and  well- 
selected  position,  little  more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the 
British  camp — a  strong  evidence  of  the  very  restricted  operations 
to  which  the  British  general  had  been  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  number  of  his  available  forces.  The  position  of  the 
enemy  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  had  formerly  proved  so 
difficult  to  surmount.  They  had  again  posted  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fullalie,  whose  dry  channel  in  the  previous  engage- 
ment afforded  them  such  valuable  protection.  But  they  had  im- 
proved not  only  on  the  experience  acquired  in  the  former  defeat, 
but  strengthened  their  position  with  a  degree  of  skill  never  before 
manifested  by  them  in  their  wars,  and  which  was  considered  as 
affording  undoubted  indications  of  the  presence  of  European  coun- 
sellors in  their  army. 

Sir  Charles  put  his  forces  in  motion  early  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  time  they  bad  advanced  about  two  miles,  they  descried  the 
enemy  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance.  Approaching  within 
twelve  hundred  yards  of  their  position,  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
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in  order  of  batUe,  and  advanced  in  eclieloa  <»f  regiments  to  die 
attack.  Abont  nine  o'clock,  the  British  guns  opened  their  fee  on 
the  enemy's  position,  producing  considerate  confosimi  in  Ms 
centre,  where  considerable  bodies  were  observed  to  move  to  th 
left,  apparently  unable  to  sustain  the  cross  fire  of  the  artiOay. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  mdlak 
which  formed  its  front  consisted  of  two  deep  parallel  ditches,  one 
twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  de^  the  otiier  forty-two  feet  w^ 
and  seventeen  feet  deep,  further  straightened  by  banks  and  esesrp- 
ments  of  the  most  formidable  character.  These  skilful  prepara- 
tions, however,  proved  altogether  ineffectual  in  arresting  the  vic- 
torious career  of  the  British  army,  manned  though  th^  were  hj 
defenders  immensely  outnumbering  them,  and  inferior  in  courage 
and  daring  to  no  native  force  which  had  yet  attempted  to  with' 
stand  the  British  arms.  When  the  centre  of  the  enemy  was  seen 
to  give  way  under  the  severe  fire  of  the  British  artilleiy.  Major 
Stack,  at  the  head  of  the  M  cavalry,  suj^rted  by  a  body  of  natiTe 
horse,  charged  them  on  their  left  flank,  crossing  the  nullah,  and 
bearing  down  upon  them  with  such  determined  valour,  that  they 
gave  way  before  them,  and  were  pursued  for  several  miles  with 
great  slaughter. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  thus  describes  the  action  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  left,  at  the  period  when  the  cavalry  on  his  right  charged 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  firom  the  field  :— 
"  While  this  was  passing  on  the  right.  Her  Majesty's  22d  regi- 
ment, gallantly  led  by  Major  Poole,  who  commanded  the  brigade, 
and  Captain  George,  who  commanded  the  corps,  attacked  the 
nullah  on  the  left  with  great  gallantry,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  with 
considerable  loss.  This  brave  battalion  marched  up  to  the  nnllah 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  matchlocks,  without  returning  a  shot  till 
within  forty  paces  of  the  intrenchment,  and  then  stormed  it  like 
British  soldiers.  The  intrepid  Lieutenant  Coote  first  mounted  the 
rampart,  seized  one  of  the  enemy's  standards,  and  was  severely 
wounded  while  waving  it  and  cheering  on  his  men.  Meanwhile 
the  Poonah  horse,  under  Captain  Tait,  and  the  9th  cavalry,  under 
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Major  Story,  turned  the  enemy's  right  flank,  pursuing  and  cut- 
ting down  the  fugitives  for  several  miles.  Her  Majesty's  22d 
regiment  was  well  supported  by  the  batteries  commanded  by 
Captains  Willoughby  and  Hutt,  which  crossed  their  fire  with  that 
of  Major  Leslie.  Then  came  the  2d  brigade,  under  command  of 
Major  Woodbum,  bearing  down  into  action  with  excellent  cool- 
ness. It  consisted  of  the  25th,  2l8t,  and  12th  regiments,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Jackson,  Stevens,  and  Fisher,  respee- 
tively.  These  regiments  were  strongly  sustained  by  the  ^re  of 
Captain  Whitley's  battery,  on  the  right  of  which  were  the  8th  and 
Ist  regiments,  under  Majors  Brown  and  Clibborne;  these  two 
corps  advanced  with  the  r^^arity  of  a  review  up  to  the  intreoch- 
ments,  their  commanders,  with  considerate  exertion,  stopping 
their  fire  on  sedng  that  a  portion  of  the  Sinde  horse  and  3d 
cavalry,  in  charging  the  enemy,  had  got  in  front  of  the  brigade. 
The  battle  was  decided  by  the  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  Her 
Majesty's  22d  regiment."  The  enemy  stood  their  ground  well, 
and  defended  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  insomuch  so 
that  the  victory  has  been  pronounced  by  experienced  officers  as 
perhaps  the  most  sternly  contested  of  any  in  which  British  troops 
have  ever  been  engaged  in  India.  The  22d  regiment,  which  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  alone  lost  six  officers  and  145  men, 
oat  of  about  300  British  killed  and  wounded.  It  is  in  the 
despatch,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  announced  this  victory  to 
the  governor- general,  that  he  refers  to  the  capture  of  some  pris- 
oners (only  eight  in  all)  as  a  subject  of  congratulation,  since  it 
affords  some  indications  of  amelioration  in  the  barbarous  and  exter- 
minating mode  of  warfare  which  their  enemies  had  forced  upon 
them.  The  reference  to  this  apparently  trivial  circumstance,  in 
the  flush  of  victory,  is  a  pleasing  and  honourable  trait  in  the  gal- 
lant British  leader.  "  It  gives  me,"  says  he,  "  great  satisfaction 
to  say  that  some  prisoners  have  been  taken,  and  though  the  num- 
ber is  small,  it  is  still  some  advance  towards  a  civilized  mode  of 
warfare ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  desperate  resistance 
generally  made  by  wounded  Beloochees  has  arisen  from  their  own 
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system  of  wsiilue,  which  admits  of  no  qoartor  being  given  m 
We  are  at  present  employed  in  ooDecting  the  woonded  Beloochws 
within  oar  reach,  in  order  to  render  them  medical  assistanee." 

Man  J  acts  of  intrepid  raloor  were  displayed  in  this  severe  con- 
test. The  general  exposed  himself  daring  the  whole  fight,  nnmng 
with  the  utmost  coolness  where  the  enemy's  shots  were  flyii^ 
thickest,  and  his  example  was  not  lost  on  his  officers.  Eleven 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  nineteen  standards  were  taken,  Heche 
Mohammed  Seedee,  and  three  other  chiefs,  fell  in  the  battle,  the 
Beloochee  force  was  entirely  rooted  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  Meer  Shere  Mohammed  fled  into  the  desert,  taking  his 
fiunily  with  him,  and  attended  by  only  forty  followers,  whom  he 
coold  attract  to  his  service.  By  the  5th  of  April,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  announced  to  Lord  Ellenborengh  that  the  important  for- 
tress of  Oomercote  had  opened  its  gates  to  a  British  force  sent 
against  it 

The  termination  of  the  A^han  war  had  been  characterized  hj 
a  practical  manifestation  of  the  policy  repeatedly  dictated  to  the 
governor-generals  of  India  by  the  Home  Directory,  to  refrain  from 
all  further  augmentation  of  the  vast  possessions  of  British  India. 
The  conquests  in  Sinde,  however,  which  so  speedily  followed  our 
victories  in  Afghanistan,  showed  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
theories  of  policy,  however  well  grounded  they  may  appear  to  be. 
It  is  only  in  the  characters  of  individual  men  that  we  can  find 
any  certain  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  having  inscribed  the  words  Pax  Asia  restituta  on  a 
medal,  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  Sinde.  The  gallantry  of 
our  troops  soon  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Ameers,  and  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  reduced  their  country  to  a  British  province.  The  acqui- 
sition has  proved  politically  advantageous  to  us ;  but  financially 
it  has  been  disastrous.  Our  advanced  position  has  doubtless  ren- 
dered us  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Central 
Asian  politics ;  but  the  revenues  of  Sinde  have  never  paid,  and 
are  not  likely  to  pay,  the  expenses  of  its  civil  administration  and 
its  military  defence. 
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Considerable  annoyance  was  experienced  from  the  proceedings 
of  such  of  the  Ameers  and  Beloochee  chiefs  as  were  still  at  large, 
and  especially  from  those  of  Shore  Mohammed,  who  was  making 
the  most  determined  exertions  to  bring  another  army  into  the 
field.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  been  con- 
fided in  as  friendly  to  the  British,  Y/as  even  more  alarming  than 
the  threatening  position  assmned  by  the  defeated  leaders.  All 
Moorad,  who  had  received  repeated  marks  of  favour  from  the 
British  occupants  of  Sinde,  when  put  in  possession  of  Kyrpoor, 
appears  to  have  concluded  that  whatever  other  territories  the 
British  wrested  from  the  Ameers,  would  in  like  manner  be  trans- 
ferred to  him.  As  a  further  evidence  of  favour,  the  guns  captured 
at  Meeanee  had  been  made  over  to  him,  and  so  soon  as  he  found 
that  his  extravagant  expectations  were  not  to  be  realized,  he  sur- 
rendered the  artillery  captured  by  our  forces  to  Shore  Mohammed. 

The  near  approach  of  the  hot  season,  when  Europeans  are  ex- 
posed to  such  severe  sufferings  if  forced  to  take  the  field,  led  to 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  movements  of  that  chief.  The  most  extra- 
vagant and  contradictory  rumours  were  afloat.  Shore  Mohammed 
was  said  to  be  already  mustering  a  more  numerous  force  than 
either  of  those  which  had  sustained  such  complete  defeat ;  while 
^eat  and  well-grounded  apprehensions  of  sickness  were  enter- 
tained within  the  camp  at  Hyderabad,  where  the  troops  were 
hemmed  in  by  low  marshy  grounds  and  the  river,  in  a  situation  in 
which  any  of  the  native  epidemics  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  fear- 
fully destructive  if  it  should  break  out  among  them.  By  letters 
from  the  camp  in  the  month  of  May,  Shere  Mohammed  is  said  to 
be  at  Sukkurind,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  a  large  park  of 
artillery ;  marauding  parties  of  the  Beloochees  were  moving  about, 
and  committing  great  depredations  on  the  live  stock,  so  that  great 
fears  were  entertained  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Most  of  these 
rumours,  however,  proved  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  A  despatch 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier's,  dated  17th  June  1843,  announces  an 
attack  on  Meer  Shah  Mohammed  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  in 
which  that  leader  was  captured,  and  his  whole  forces  totally 
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routed.  So  complete  was  their  panic,  that  the  British  forees  sof- 
fered  much  more  from  the  heat  than  from  any  opposition  offered 
by  the  enemy.  In  order  to  take  them  by  surprise,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roberts,  who  commanded  the  detachment  sent  against  ^ 
Ameer,  moved  without  any  camp-equipage,  and  the  sufferings  con- 
sequent on  their  exposure  to  the  heat  are  described  as  very  severe. 
"  The  heat,''  says  Colonel  Roberts,  ''  after  nine  o'clock,  became 
most  awful,  and  the  whole  detachments  were  much  distressed." 
Two  European  artillerymen  died  of  coup  de  soletl  while  on  Ae 
march.  In  a  despatch,  dated  two  days  later,  the  commander 
refers  to  the  sudden  change  to  extraordinary  heat,  and  reports  ^b 
death  of  a  lieutenant,  five  sergeants,  and  forty-four  men,  by  liie 
same  sudden  and  terrible  stroke. 

While  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts  proceeded  against  Meer  ^hah 
Mohammed,  other  parties  had  been  sent  out  to  attempt  to  surround 
Shere  Mohammed,  where  he  kept  the  field  at  the  head  oi  a  force 
of  about  10,000  men.  The  Ameer,  finding  that  several  strong 
columns  were  advancing  on  him  from  different  quarters,  attempted 
to  strike  a  sudden  and  decisive  blow  by  attacking  Captain  Jacob, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  him,  in  case  of  his  attempting  to  retreat  to  the  desert 
The  whole  of  the  Ameer's  forces  were  totally  routed  and  broken, 
dispersing  in  every  direction,  and  leaving  their  guns  and  standards 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Meer  Shere  Mohammed  fled  with 
only  ten  horsemen ;  but  though  intercepted  in  his  attempt  to  gain 
the  desert,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 

The  apprehensions  as  to  the  great  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  and  position  of  the  troops  in  Sinde,  were 
speedily  realized.  Every  account  brought  more  alarming  intelli- 
gence of  the  ravages  of  disease,  insomuch  so  that  before  the  cold 
season  began  to  set  in,  there  was  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
during  which  it  is  doubtful  if,  out  of  a  force  of  10,000  men,  3000 
could  have  taken  the  field  had  any  sudden  attack  occurred;  and 
the  whole  outposts  in  the  country,  exposed  to  the  mountain  Beloo- 
chees  in  front,  and  effectually  cut  ofl^  by  the  Indus  and  the  desert 
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bey<Hid  it,  from  resources  in  the  reiir,  were  in  such  a  condition, 
that  a  sudden  and  well-directed  descent  upon  them  hy  the  scat- 
tered trihes  of  Beloochees,  might  have  destroyed  them  to  a  man. 
Fortunately,  hefore  this  deadly  enemy  had  prostrated  for  a  time 
the  conquerors  of  Sinde,  the  point  of  danger  had  heen  removed  to 
an  entirely  different  scene. 

The  letters  hrought  home  by  the  Indian  mail  of  October  1843, 
announced  the  satisfieictory  intelligence  that  our  Eastern  empire, 
which  had  been  for  many  months  the  object  of  such  lively  and 
painful  interest,  had  ceased  to  furnish  any  incidents  worthy  of 
comment  or  discussion.  The  Bombay  Times,  of  6th  September, 
remarks : — "  Letters  are  now  received  with  as  much  punctuality 
from  Sukkur  and  Hyderabad,  as  from  any  of  the  most  tranquil 
quarters  of  our  empire.  The  tidings  brought  by  them  are  stale, 
fiat,  and  unprofitable;  no  fighting,  no  adventure,  no  stir  of  any 
description,  and  even  rumours  of  danger  have  died  away.  The 
chiefs,  it  is  said,  are  daily  coming  in,  and  the  country  becoming 
pacified  with  most  unexpected  celerity.''  Accounts,  however, 
from  the  north  continued  to  indicate  a* very  different  state  of 
things.  Afghanistan  furnished  frequent  reports  of  distraction  and 
threatened  outbreaks.  Oabul  was  in  the  most  disturbed  state. 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  stated  to  be  exercising  a  most  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  sway,  and  directing  his  acts  of  oppression  in  an 
especial  manner  against  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  had  mani- 
fested any  friendly  feeling  towards  the  British  during  their  occu- 
pation of  that  country.  Ameenoollah  Khan  had  been  imprisoned 
and  put  in  chains,  and  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  chief  men  of 
Cabul  were  reported  to  be  held  in  durance  by  the  same  chief. 
At  Candahar,  Sufter  Jung  was  stated  to  be  in  close  confinement 
with  chains,  while  his  adherents  and  advisers  were  everywhere 
seeking  safety  by  flight.  In  all  this,  however,  British  interests 
were  no  further  concerned  than  in  so  far  as  there  might  be  any 
risk  of  the  disturbances  extendii^g  to  the  provinces  under  our  con- 
trol. The  wise  line  of  policy  dictated  to  Lord  EUenborough  had 
happily  freed  Britain  from  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  these 
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intestine  quarrels,  though  it  could  not  but  be  felt  that  it  was  more 
difl&cult  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  having  to  a  great  extent 
occasioned  such  division  and  strife  among  that  brave  bat  turbulent 
race. 

Another  country,  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of  our  Indian 
empire,  was,  however,  already  furnishing  cause  for  apprehension. 
In  the  extensive  regions  comprehended  between  the  Sutledge  and 
the  Indus,  considerable  symptoms  of  disturbance  were  already 
apparent,  and  we  find  ofl&cial  correspondents,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  giving  expression  to  congratulations  that  the  affairs  of 
British  India  were  in  such  a  tranquil  state,  as  to  permit  the 
attention  of  the  governor- general  and  his  council  to  be  devoted  to 
the  crisis  which  seemed  to  be  approaching  not  only  in  the  Punjaub, 
but  also  in  the  Mahratta  country,  of  which  Gwalior  was  the  capital 
So  early  as  the  month  of  August,  the  whole  troops  in  the  Agra 
district  received  orders  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  immediate  object  of  the  movement  was 
known  to  be  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  civil  war  then 
raging  at  Gwalior;  but- it  was  known  that  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Sikhs  had  been  corresponding  in  a  tone  unfavourable  to  our 
interests;  and  it  was  reported,  as  indeed  it  had  often  been  reported 
before,  that  the  array  would  eventually  move  upon  the  Sutlej. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  this  movement,  but  already  we 
saw  before  us  the  "  beginning  of  the  end."  The  struggle  might 
be  deferred :  it  could  not  be  prevented.  The  causes  which 
finally  led  to  a  sanguinary  revolution  in  the  Punjaub,  may  be  thus 
briefly  recapitulated :  Upon  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing,  in  1839, 
his  favourite  wife — after  she  had  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  where, 
along  with  three  others,  she  was  burnt  with  his  corpse — called  to 
her  Kurruck  Sing,  the  deceased  rajah's  son  and  heir,  along  with 
Dhian  Sing,  his  favourite  minister,  and  placing  the  dead  rajah's 
hand  in  that  of  his  son,  she  required  the  latter  to  swear  to  protect 
and  favour  his  father's  minister,  and  by  the  like  solemn  oath 
bound  the  minister  to  be  faithful  to  his  new  master.  Kurruck 
Sing  immediately  ascended  the  throne.     He  was  well-affected  to 
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the  Britisli  government,  but  possessed  none  of  the  talent  or  energy 
requisite  for  so  difficult  a  post.  He  bad  not  occupied  the  throne 
four  months  when  he  died,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison,  and  his  son  and 
heir,  Now  Nehal  Sing,  who  should  have  succeeded  him,  was  killed 
by  the  falling  of  a  beam,  as  he  returned  from  the  funeral  pile  on 
which  his  father's  corpse  was  consumed.  These  successive  deaths 
were  both  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  Runjeet  Sing's  favourite 
minister;  and,  after  some  difficulty,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  one  of  the  widows  of  the  latter  prince,  he  succeeded 
in  his  long-cherished  project  of  placing  Shere  Sing  on  the  throne. 
During  the  frequent  agitations  and  alarms  that  ensued,  the  British 
government  continued  to  watch  their  proceedings  with  some 
anxiety;  but  after  a  time,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which 
chiefly  owed  its  formation  to  the  abilities  of  Runjeet  Sing,  seemed 
to  acquire  some  degree  of  order  and  settlement,  and  ceased  to 
attract  special  attention  from  the  government  of  India,  occupied 
as  it  soon  was  with  objects  of  more  pressing  interest.  Meanwhile 
causes  of  mutual  difference  and  dislike  were  springing  up  between 
the  new  rajah  and  his  ambitious  minister.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned  for  these.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Osborne,  who  describes  Shere 
Sing  as  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  adds  that  he  had  become 
especially  obnoxious  to  his  minister  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  European  manners,  and  his  friendly  inclinations  toward 
the  British,  whom  Dhian  regarded  with  rancorous  hate.  This, 
however,  was  probably  only  one  of  the  causes  of  dissension, 
sufficing  to  indicate  their  disagreement  on  all  questions  of  general 
policy.  It  is  stated  that  the  rajah  had  abandoned  himself  to  the 
indolent  and  dissolute  habits  which  have  so  frequently  been  the 
ruin  of  the  native  dynasties  of  India,  and  that  during  the  frequent 
dissensions  which  prevailed  between  Shere  Sing  and  his  powerful 
minister,  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  him  in  open  durbar 
with  his  dissipation  and  excesses. 

Whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds  of  dispute,  however, 
the  previous  character  of  the  minister  leaves  little  room  to  doubt 
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that  the  real  ground  of  ofiSsnoe  was  the  interference  with  hk 
policy,  and  the  curtaibnent  of  his  power.  He  accordingly  ozganized 
a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  rajab,  in  which  he  enlisted 
several  of  the  chief  sirdars  of  the  court  His  influaice  with  the 
army  is  sufficiently  apparent,  from  the  time  chosen  for  executii^ 
his  base  design.  The  rajah  had  appointed  a  general  renew  of  his 
troops  at  the  Dusserah  festival,  and  Ajeet  Sing,  a  mild-koldng 
man,  was  selected  as  the  assassin.  Yanous  aocounta  of  the  ter- 
fill  tragedy,  in  which  the  faithless  originator  of  it  perished,  the 
victim  of  his  own  plot,  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Perh^ 
the  following,  culled  from  various  sources  by  a  tnistworthj 
Indian  journal,  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximation  to  ihe 
truth:-—''  Dhian  Sing  made  the  arrangement  by  proposing  to  the 
rajah  to  inspect  Ajeet  Sing's  troops,  which  he  said  he  wonM  do 
the  following  morning,  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued.  On 
the  rajah's  arrival  on  the  parade-ground,  he  found  fieuilt  with  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  some  horsemen,  purposely  placed  to 
attract  attention,  when  Ajeet  Sing  became  saucy,  words  ran  high, 
and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  he  shot  Shere  Sing  through 
the  head,  the  ball  having  entered  his  right  temple.  Genertl 
Ventura  and  his  party  attacked  the  murderer,  but  being  opposed 
by  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  were  defeated.  Ajeet  Sing  cut  up 
the  rajah's  body,  placed  his  head  on  a  spear,  and  on  entering  the 
town  met  Prince  Purtaub  Sing's  (Shere's  son)  suwarie,  which  was 
immediately  attacked,  and  the  prince  killed;  the  palace  was  taken, 
and  DhuUeep  Sing,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Runjeet  Sing,  a  lid 
ten  years  old,  proclaimed  to  the  throne.  The  treasury  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  troops  paid  up  their  arrears.  Troops  were  sent  off 
to  guard  all  the  ghauts,  and  all  the  opposite  party  (except  Ventura, 
who  escaped)  were  made  prisoners.  Ajeet  Sing,  after  having 
killed  Share  Sing,  was  returning  to  the  fort,  and  met  Dhian ;  he 
told  him  be  had  done  the  deed,  and  asked  him  to  return ,-  he  got 
into  Dhian's  carriage,  and  when  they  got  near  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  Ajeet  Sing  stabbed  Dhian,  and  sent  his  body  to  his  brother 
and  son,  Soochhet  and  Heera  Sing.     These  two  individuals  snr« 
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roimcled  the  city  with  their  troops^  and  the  people  within  continued 
plundering  all  night.  In  the  morning,  Heera  Sing  having  entered 
the  fort,  seized  Ajeet  Sing,  Lena  Sing,  and  others,  and  having 
put  them  to  death,  exposed  their  heads  in  the  plain,  and  threw 
their  hodies  into  the  hazaar.  DhuUeep  Sing  has  been  put  on  the 
gnddee,  and  Heera  Sing  made  vizier.  Six  hundred  men  were 
slaughtered  on  both  sides." 

This  barbarous  deed  was  enacted  on  the  15th  September  1843, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  nominal  authority  was  vested  in  DhuUeep 
Sing,  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  while  the  real  power,  which  the  un- 
principled minister  destined  for  himself,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Heera  Sing,  who  was  now  both  commander  of  the  army  and 
vizier,  and  was  therefore  actual  ruler,  so  long  as  he  could  retain 
the  fidelity  of  the  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Gwalior,  which  had  so  long 
occasioned  anxiety  and  distrust,  were  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis. 
Confusion  and  anarchy  prevailed  there,  one  party  deposing  another, 
and  successive  chiefs  struggling  for  power,  while  the  country  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  licentious  and  undisciplined  troops.  The 
British  government  being  bound  by  its  treaties  with  the  late 
rajah  to  protect  his  successor,  and  preserve  his  territories  unvio* 
lated,  the  governor-general  could  no  longer  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  Gwalior  involved  a  virtual  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Lord  EUenborough  accordingly  immediately 
ordered  the  advance  of  troops,  sufficient,  as  he  said,  "  to  obtain 
guarantees  for  the  future  security  of  its  own  subjects  on  the  com- 
mon frontier  of  the  two  states,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  rajah, 
to  quell  disturbances  within  his  highnesses  territories,  and  to  chas- 
tise all  who  shall  remain  in  disobedience.''  This  was  rendered 
the  more  imperative  by  the  tender  age  and  helpless  position 
of  the  Maharajah,  which  exposed  him  to  the  double  danger 
of  being  made  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
nominal  source  of  wrongs  to  bis  friendly  allies.  Notwithstanding 
the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  such  an  emergency, 
the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  was  met  by  a  much 
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stronger  and  more  determined  opposition  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

The  army  had  left  Agra  betwixt  the  12th  and  18th  December, 
and  continued  steadily  to  move  on.  On  the  17  th,  General  Valiant, 
with  the  advance,  arrived  at  Dholpoor.  On  reaching  the  ghaot 
opposite  Kentree,  the  Dholpoor  rajah  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  governor-general,  who  accompanied  the  army,  and  his  visit 
was  returned  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  commander-in-chief 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  22d,  they  moved,  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  4th  brigade,  on  Kentree  Ghaut,  and  the  advance, 
under  Sir  J.  Thackwell,  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  23d,  the  second  division  crossed  the  Chumbul,  and  pro- 
ceeded seven  miles  in  the  direction  of  Hingonah,  where  the 
advance  was  encamped.  The  road  was  extremely  difficult,  wind- 
ing through  a  steep  ravine  scarcely  more  than  twenty  feet  wide, 
which  a  determined  enemy  might  for  a  time  have  obstructed 
almost  with  impunity.  Here  for  five  days  the  force  halted  to 
take  rest  and  counsel.  Bappoo  Seetoleah  had  been  despatched 
from  Gwalior  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  following  day  had  an  audience 
with  the  governor- general,  when  it  was  believed  in  camp  that 
everything  was  settled — the  Maharanee  and  the  Sirdars  having, 
it  was  said,  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed.  On  the  24th,  the 
Gwalior  Vakeels  had  a  further  interview  of  some  duration  with 
the  governor -general.  Many  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants, 
who  came  from  Gwalior  on  a  visit  to  the  camp,  conceived  the 
idea  of  resistance  out  of  the  question.  Preparations  were  made  to 
receive  the  Maharanee,  who  was  expected  in  camp  on  the  28th, 
with  sufficient  pomp  and  circumstance  for  the  rank  she  held,  and 
audience  to  which  she  was  about  to  be  admitted.  The  governor- 
general,  who  had  originally  been  moderate  in  his  demands,  re- 
quiring the  restoration  of  the  Mama  Sahib  and  his  friends — ^the 
surrender  of  the  Khasjee  Walla,  and  dismissal  of  his  partisans— 
the  exchange  of  certain  portions  of  country,  so  as  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  mutual  frontier — and  the  disbanding  of  the 
mutinous  portion  of  the  troops — finally  demanding  the  entire 
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revision  of  the  military  establishment,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
park  of  artillery,  brought  into  existence  about  forty  years  since  by 
Dowlut  Hao  Scindia,  and  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  state. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  implying  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
army,  and  surrender  of  the  independence  of  the  nation.  There 
is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  throughout,  the  profes- 
sions of  the  Mahratta  durbar  were  hollow  and  insincere — that  so 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  their  earlier  and  delusive  propositions 
were  insufficient  to  arrest  our  progress,  it  was  resolved  to  oflfer  the 
most  determined  resistance.  Further  negotiations  appear  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  merely  to  gain  time. 

It  must  always,  indeed,  form  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  civilized  and  semi-barbarous 
nations,  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  most  solemn  asseverations  and  professions  of  good  faith. 
Among  highly  civilized  nations,  the  value  of  national  credit  and 
unblemished  honour  is  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  that  it  is  rare 
indeed  for  the  most  unprincipled  diplomatist  to  set  it  at  defiance; 
but  among  the  native  princes  of  India,  such  faithless  proceedings 
have  been  too  frequent  to  excite  very  great  surprise.  The  formid- 
able character  and  position  of  the  Mahratta  army,  however,  had 
not  been  anticipated,  from  the  vacillating  character  of  their 
councils.  The  country  generally  exhibits  features  offering  great 
natural  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  disciplined  forces,  being 
intersected  with  numerous  deep  and  almost  impassable  ravines 
and  gullies,  affording  great  facilities  for  the  irregular  tactics  of  an 
undisciplined  army.  It  was  only  by  the  unceasing  labours  of  the 
sappers  that  a  practicable  passage  was  effected  for  the  army 
under  Sir  H.  Gough;  and  after  passing  the  Koharee  river  in 
three  columns,  at  points  considerably  distant  from  each  other,  the 
whole  British  army  took  up  their  position  by  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  December  1843,  about  a  mile  in  front  of 
Maharajpoor.  The  Mahrattas  had  occupied  the  ground  during  the 
previous  night,  taking  up  their  position  with  such  skill  as  com- 
pelled the  commander  to  alter  the  disposition  of  his  forces.    Seven 
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regiments  of  Mahratta  infantry  were  ranged  in  front,  each  corps 
having  four  guns  attached  to  it,  which  opened  on  the  advanced 
forces  of  the  British  as  they  took  up  their  ground.  The  39t1i 
regiment  of  British  infantry  advanced  gallantly  to  the  charge, 
supported  hy  the  56th  native  in£Mitry.  The  Mahrattas  stood 
the3r  ground  with  great  hravery,  and  the  British  forces  sustained 
a  severe  loss,  their  guns  doing  great  execution  as  they  advanced. 
But  no  native  force  has  ever  heen  ahle  to  withstand  the  determined 
charge  of  the  British  hayonet.  They  drove  them  from  their  gnns 
into  the  village,  hut  there  the  Mahrattas  again  rallied,  and  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  After  discharging  their  matchlocks, 
they  flung  them  from  them,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
most  determined  courage.  Meanwhile  General  Valiant  had  led 
on  his  brigade,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Maharigpoor  in  reverse. 
Twenty -eight  guns  were  captured  by  this  combined  movement, 
but  the  Mahrattas  still  stood  their  ground;  nor  was  their  strong 
position  taken  till  nearly  every  one  of  its  defenders  had  been  left 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  same  determined  resistance  was  experi- 
enced at  every  point.  They  had  thrown  up  intrenchments,  and 
planted  their  guns  with  great  skill,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
gunners  were  bayoneted  at  their  posts,  without  attempting  to  fly. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  loss  of  the  British,  both  in  officers 
and  men,  was  unusually  great  "  I  regret,"  says  Sir  H.  Gougb, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  governor-general,  "  I  regret  to  say  that  our 
loss  has  been  very  severe,  infinitely  beyond  what  I  calculated  on; 
indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  my  opponents. 
Their  force,  however,  so  greatly  exceeded  ours,  particularly  in 
artillery,  the  position  of  their  guns  was  so  commanding,  they  were 
so  well  served,  and  determinedly  defended,  both  by  their  gunners 
and  their  infantry,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  country 
giving  the  defending  force  so  great  advantages,  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise."  As  usual,  where  the  native  forces  have  displayed 
peculiar  steadiness  and  skill,  it  was  found  that  they  had  had  the 
benefit  of  more  experienced  assistance ;  though  they  required  no 
aid  to  give  effect  to  their  undisciplined  courage  and  gallant  daring. 
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There  was  found  to  have  heen  a  considerahle  numher  of  the 
Company's  discharged  native  infantry,  as  well  as  one  or  two  Euro- 
pean deserters  among  the  Mahratta  troops.  One  of  the  latter,  it 
is  stated,  named  Berry,  from  the  2d  European  regiment,  had,  when 
he  fell,  his  lighted  port-fire  in  his  hand,  and  fired  off  his  gun, 
sweeping  away  fifteen  men. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  commander-in-chief  crossed  the 
II^Lahratta  frontier,  Major-General  Grey  led  an  auxiliary  force 
towards  Punniar,  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Gwalior,  to  co-operate 
with  the  main  body,  and  place  the  Mahratta  army  between  two 
forces,  acting  in  concert.  The  immense  excess  of  the  Mahrattas 
in  point  of  numbers  over  the  British  forces,  however,  was  such  as 
enabled  them  to  counteract  this  plan  of  mutual  co-operation.  A 
hody  of  12,000  men,  with  a  large  complement  of  guns,  &c.,  was 
detached  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Major-General  Grey,  whose 
whole  force  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  that  number.  The  two 
armies  met  on  the  29th  of  December,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forti- 
fied village  of  Mangore,  near  Punniar,  where  the  Mahrattas  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position,  and  were  able  to  begin  the  attack  at 
considerable  advantage,  by  assaulting  the  cumbrous  baggage- 
trains  which  necessarily  accompany  an  Indian  army.  Towards 
four  o'clock,  the  commander  observed  the  enemy  taking  up  a  strong 
position  on  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  east  of  his  camp,  and  resolved 
on  an  immediate  attack.  By  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces, 
the  enemy  were  assailed  simultaneously  on  the  centre  and  left, 
and  completely  broken.  The  whole  guns,  twenty-four  in  number, 
were  captured,  and  all  their  ammunition,  with  a  portion  of  treasure, 
were  taken.  The  action  did  not  close  till  nightfall,  which  pre- 
vented the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  off 
many  of  their  killed  and  wounded.  Their  loss,  however,  had 
been  very  severe,  and  the  occurrence  of  two  such  decisive  victories 
on  the  same  day,  as  those  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar,  effectually 
put  an  end  to  further  resistance. 

Private  accounts  would  lead  to  the  idea,  which  the  acknow- 
ledgments in  the  despatch  of  the  commander-in-chief  may  seem 

2B 
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in  some  degree  to  confinn,  that  little  or  no  opposition  bad  been 
anticipated  eitber  by  tbe  governor-general  or  the  commander-in- 
cbief,  both  of  tbem  probably  conceiving  that  tbe  presence  of  so 
large  and  effective  a  British  force  would  have  sufficed  to  overawe 
the  rebellious  Mahrattas.  The  commander-in-chief's  staff,  wi& 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  are  said  to  have  been  quietly  proceeding 
towards  Maharajpoor  when  the  Mahratta  guns  opened  upon  them. 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  likewise  present  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  less  by  accident  than  design.  He  was  described  in  the  jorar- 
nals  of  the  day  as  having  been  under  fire,  exhibiting  throughout 
much  personal  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind,  distributing  money 
and  oranges  among  the  wounded  and  exhausted  soldiery,  and 
cheering  all  men  by  his  animating  presence. 

The  result  of  the  two  great  battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar 
destroyed  the  hopes  not  only  of  the  mutinous  Mahrattas  at  Gwalior, 
but  of  numerous  restless  malcontents  of  Hindostan,  and  had  the 
effect  of  diffusing  tranquillity  throughout  our  whole  Eastern 
empire,  where  the  existence  of  so  many  races,  still  very  partially 
amalgamated,  and  curbed  in  their  predatory  habits  and  love  of 
plunder  only  by  the  well-directed  force  of  disciplined  authority, 
renders  the  whole  empire  peculiarly  sensitive  to  such  indirect  but 
powerful  influences.  The  rajah  was  installed  with  great  cere- 
mony at  Gwalior,  in  presence  of  the  governor- general,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  an  immense  assemblage  of  native 
chiefs.  An  eye-witness  of  the  imposing  ceremonial  describes 
the  juvenile  rajah  as  seated  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  gold, 
see- sawing  his  legs  beneath  his  throne  according  to  the  fashion 
of  listless  schoolboys,  seemingly  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
import  of  the  stately  proceedings  in  which  he  was  made  to  bear 
so  prominent  a  part. 

Meanwhile,  however,  great  and  increasing  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  in  many  quarters  at  the  government  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  His  fondness  for  military  display,  and  for  such  pomp- 
ous exhibitions  of  vice-regal  grandeur  as  that  which  immediately 
followed  the  victories  over  the  insurgent  Mahratta  forces,  were 
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oocasionally  manifested  in  a  way  that  seemed  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  wonted  gravity  of  British  rule.  His  systematic 
depression  of  the  civil  service,  and  his  neglect  of  the  internal 
government  of  India,  which  was,  in  fact,  his  principal  duty  as 
governor-general,  indicated  still  more  clearly  the  amhitious  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  A  military /wrore  possessed  him.  His  whole 
course  of  procedure  was  erratic,  and  opposed  to  the  definite  policy 
by  which  the  East  India  Company  had  sought  to  avert  a  continued 
system  of  aggression  on  the  surrounding  native  states,  and  to 
consolidate  the  vast  possessions  over  which  their  rule  was  only 
very  partially  and  imperfectly  extended.  In  the  choice  of  Lord 
Ellenhorough  as  governor-general,  they  had  calculated  on  the 
prohahle  weight  of  his  influence  as  a  civilian,  in  carrying  out 
measures  in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  line  of  policy  they  were 
anxious  to  see  pursued ;  hut  the  character  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  successor  suffice  to  show  that  the  false  glitter  of  military  glory 
was  more  seductive  to  an  inexperienced  civilian  than  to  a  military 
veteran. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  was  not  ignorant  that  his  conduct  had 
excited  the  grave  displeasure  of  the  East  India  Company.  But 
he  relied  too  confidently  upon  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Cahinet,  to  greatly  concern  himself  as  to  the 
approval  his  proceedings  might  meet  with  from  the  Directory. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  sensation  created  hoth  in  India  and  at 
home  hy  the  sudden  recall  of  Lord  Ellenhorough,  in  consequence 
of  the  vote  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legi- 
timate power,  not  only  without  consulting  the  Crown  Ministers, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  expressed  opinions.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  openly  and  severely  censured  their  proceedings,  and 
it  was  generally  anticipated  that  an  act  so  embarrassing,  if  not 
humiliating,  to  the  government,  and  to  one  of  its  chief  leaders, 
would  have  led  to  still  more  direct  collision  in  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Such  anticipations,  however,  were  not  realized.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  a  ripe  statesman, 
was  selected  to  succeed  to  the  important  trust.     On  the  6th  of 
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May  1844,  lie  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
office  of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  the  Crown  immediately 
confirmed  the  choice.  This  bold  and  decisive  measure  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  excited  much  discussion  and  considerable 
diversity  of  feeling  for  a  time;  but  the  contrast  between  the 
wonted  proceedings  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  unobtrusive 
course  adopted  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  speedily  reconciled  all 
parties  interested  in  the  affairs  of  India  to  the  change  of  its 
governor-general. 

But  he  had  not  long  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  when  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Punjaab 
compelled  him  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  frontier.  For  many 
months  this  distracted  country  continued  to  furnish  the  most 
novel  and  unexpected  intelligence.  The  Indian  papers  bristled 
with  accounts  of  new  revolutions,  massacres,  assassinations,  and 
capricious  plottings  and  schemings,  leading  to  no  definite  settle* 
ment,  and  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  alarm  throughout 
our  whole  Indian  possessions,  where  so  many  elements  exist 
ready  to  be  excited  into  opposition  and  rebellion  upon  every  new 
impediment  or  threat  of  danger  to  British  supremacy  in  India. 
Politicians  meanwhile  continued  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  our  Indian  empire,  to  round  its 
northern  fi-ontiers,  and  free  it  from  the  endless  anxiety  which  must 
result  from  the  proceedings  of  a  barbarous  people  in  a  constant 
state  of  revolution,  maintaining  undisciplined  hordes  of  fierce  sol- 
diery ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  necessity  that  might 
induce  us  to  diminish  the  army  on  their  frontier,  to  make  aggres- 
sive inroads  on  our  own  possessions. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WAR   IN    THE   PUNJAUB. 

Pifltorbed  state  of  the  Papjanb— Inflaence  of  British  policy— Disparaging  misconception  of 
the  Sikhs— Their  origin  and  singular  character— Acts  of  aggression— War  proclaimed  by 
the  British— The  hatQe  of  Hoodkee— Its  uncertain  results— Battle  of  Ferozeshah— Assault 
on  their  convoy— Victory  of  Aleeval— Its  important  results— General  estimation  of  Indian 
policy— Battle  of  Sohraon—  Passing  of  the  Sntledge— Terms  of  peace— Proud  bearing  of 
the  ranquished. 

For  many  months,  the  news  of  each  mail  which  brought  to  Eng- 
land information  of  the  state  of  her  vast  Eastern  possessions,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  confused  and  alarming  rumours  of  revolutions, 
tnmults,  and  assassinations,  in  the  Punjaub.  A  large  military 
force  had  been  quietly  and  unostentatiously  concentrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge ;  but  that  states- 
man, ever  eager  to  preserve  peace,  was  resolute  to  do  nothing 
that  might  savour  of  aggression,  or  precipitate  a  collision  with  our 
neighbours.  Our  safety  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  disunion  of 
the  Sikhs.  It  was  believed  that  whilst  they  were  contending  among 
themselves,  they  were  little  likely  to  co-operate  for  a  combined 
attack  on  the  British  frontier.  A  season  of  intestine  tumult  and 
convulsion  is  not  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of 
warlike  designs  against  another  country.  So  it  happened  that 
many  able  and  far-seeing  men  predicted,  that  so  long  as  we 
assumed  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  our  being  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  Sikhs. 

It  is  only  now  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  strange 
people  is  coming  to  be  rightly  understood.  Their  origin  is  traced 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Nanuk  and  Govind,  two 
Khutree  prophets,  obtained  a  few  converts  to  a  doctrine  of  religious 
and  social  reform,  from  among  the  peasants  of  Lahore  and  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Sutledge.  It  is  not  necessary  here,  how- 
ever, to  trace  their  history  further  than  to  remark,  that  by  the 
time  the  Sikhs  came  into  collision  with  the  British  empire  in 
Ixidia,  they  had  grown  into  a  powerful  nation,  bound  together  not 
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only  by  social  and  political  ties,  bat  by  the  still  more  stringent 
bonds  of  a  common  creed.  The  history  of  Mohammedanism  for- 
nishes  sufficiently  striking  evidence  of  the  rtoiarkable  eflfects  that 
may  result  from  such  a  source,  and  the  Sikhs,  or  ''  disciples," 
appear  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  zeal  of  the  Arabian  prof^iei^s 
£>llowers  in  their  devotion  to  the  '^Khalsa,''  or  chosen  people. 
The  powerful  influence  of  such  a  bond  of  union  can-  hardly  be 
overrated,  though  unfortunately  the  true  character  of  the  Sikh 
nation  was  completely  misunderstood  previous  to  the  war ;  and 
the  source,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  continued  revolutions  wbieb 
created  such  alarm  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  British  India, 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sagacious  diploniatists  who 
conducted  our  intercourse  with  that  people.  It  would  now  seem, 
that  so  far  from  the  revolutions  and  tumults  being  the  evidenees 
of  disunion  and  revolt  among  that  people,  they  originated  in 
their  devotion  to  the  essential  elements  of  their  singular  polify, 
while  it  was  the  successive  rulers,  who  struggled  with  them  and 
sought  alliances  with  the  English,  that  were  in  reality  mutineers 
and  rebels  against  the  state.  Ambition,  and  the  desire  hr 
unlimited  power,  overcame  in  the  minds  of  successive  Sikh  rulers 
the  earlier  bonds  of  good  faith  as  members  of  the  Khalsa,  but  the 
very  cause  of  alienation  between  the  rulers  and  the  people  sup- 
plied a  stronger  bond  of  union  to  the  latter.  The  soldiery  talked 
of  themselves  as  pre-eminently  the  "  Punt'h  Khalsajee,"  or  con- 
gregation of  believers,  and  their  leaders  were  awed  into  submission 
by  the  resolute  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated.  It  was  by 
this  united  and  resolute  body  that  successive  revolutions  were 
brought  about,  and  one  ruler  after  another  dethroned  and  put  to 
death.  Doubtless  such  a  state  of  things  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  uneasiness  among  neighbouring  states,  and  might  perhaps 
be  justly  enough  characterized  both  as  &natic  and  revolutionary, 
according  to  more  civilized  notions  of  social  and  political  compacts. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  manifestly  something  altogether  different 
from  the  mutinies  and  rebellions  of  an  ordinary  army  of  hireling 
soldiery,  such  as  has  most  commonly  opposed  our  arms  in  the 
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East,  where  the  only  bond  which  secures  the  services  of  the  sol- 
diery is  the  prospect  of  pay  and  plunder.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Sepoy  force,  by  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  British 
power  in  India,  was  opposed  by  native  soldiers,  actuated  by  all 
the  inspiring  influences  of  patriotic  feeling,  as  well  as  by  the 
wilder  fire  of  fanatic  zeal.  It  was  doubly  incumbent  on  British 
India  to  lean  for  safety  on  the  indomitable  energy  and  valour  of 
her  European  troops,  who  could  alone  be  safely  intrusted  to  cope 
with  such  a  foe. 

The  first  acts  of  aggression  were  characteristic  of  the  uncivilized 
race,  with  whom  collision  had  become  inevitable.  Intelligence 
reached  Ferozepore,  on  the  5th  of  December  1845,  that  a  party 
of  Sikhs  had  crossed  the  river  and  carried  off  fifty  of  our  camels, 
with  which  they  had  retraced  their  steps,  in  order  to  distribute  the 
booty  in  their  own  camp.  Several  parties  of  their  horse  continuing 
on  the  left  bank,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  this  information  arrived,  to  send  off  a  strong  force  for  the 
purpose  of  p^tecting  some  military  stores  that  were  on  their  way 
from  Dhurrumkote  to  Ferozepore.  On  the  6th,  three  days'  sup- 
plies were  ordered  to  be  laid  in  by  the  different  regiments,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  operations  against  the  Sikhs  would  be  com- 
menced without  delay.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  the 
measure  being  merely  one  of  precaution.  On  the  8th,  the  Sikh 
troops  began  to  appear  in  large  masses  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sutledge,  and  their  numbers,  on  the  two  following  days,  greatly 
increased:  they  had  a  good  deal  of  artillery  with  them,  which  they 
were  constantly  discharging.  From  opposite  Ferozepore,  they 
occupied  the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Hurreekee  ghaut,  some 
thirty-five  miles'  distance,  and  considerable  parties  of  their  cavalry 
crossed  to  the  left  bank,  within  their  own  territory,  however,  and 
commenced  cutting  of  supplies,  in  a  manner  which  led  to  some 
apprehensions  in  Ferozepore  that  their  store  of  firewood  and 
bhoosa  might  run  short.  Between  the  8th  and  1 1th,  thirty  more 
camels  were  carried  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  making  a 
total  of  eighty.    On  the  9th  or  10th,  the  main  body  that  was  oppo- 
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Site  Ferozepore  changed  its  position,  and  moved  a  little  up  the 
river  towards  the  Horreekee  ghaut;  and  a  rumour  having  foimd 
its  way  to  Ferozepore,  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  that  the  Sikhs 
were  crossing  in  numhers,  the  assistant  quartennaster-general, 
Captain  Egerton,  was  directed  to  reconnoitre  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  went,  escorted  hy  a  squadron  of  the  8th  light 
cavalry,  and  on  approaching  the  point  at  which  he  expected  to 
find  them,  he  left  the  escort  hehind,  and  rode  forward  with  two 
orderlies.  The  Sikhs  were  seen  to  he  husy  collecting  hoats  ahout 
eight  miles  from  Ferozepore,  a  little  beyond  our  boundary  line, 
and  they  no  sooner  perceived  Captain  Egerton,  than  they  fired 
upon  him.  It  would  appear  that  the  men  who  fired  were  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  only  some  600  yards  from  Captain 
Egerton.  Certain  it  is  that  the  balls  fell  around  him,  and  that 
the  moment  the  firing  commenced  by  the  party,  the  alarm  was 
given  in  the  whole  camp,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  whole 
of  the  force  turned  out  with  great  rapidity. 

It  was  now  evident  to  all  that  a  Punjaub  campaign  was  inevi- 
table. The  whole  of  the  ladies  in  the  camp  of  the  governor-general 
who  had  proceeded  to  the  frontier  to  watch  the  progress  of  events, 
now  took  their  departure  and  returned  to  Umballah,  while  orders 
were  issued  to  troops  in  all  directions  to  move  up  with  all  practi- 
cable haste  to  the  frontier.  The  governor- general  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  Loodiana  on  the  11th,  and  inspected  the  troops  there,  re- 
turning afterwards  to  Sirhind.  The  Sikh  vakeel  at  Loodiana 
received  his  conge^  while  the  British  agents  at  the  Lahore  court 
were  ordered  to  withdraw  themselves — a  sure  sign  of  coming  hos- 
tilities. By  the  12th,  about  10,000  Sikhs  had  crossed  the  river, 
with  twenty-seven  guns,  at  a  place  about  twelve  miles  from  Feroze- 
pore, and  on  the  13th  they  were  seven  miles  from  that  station, 
crossing  men  and  guns,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  with  great  activity 
and  expedition.  The  ladies  at  Ferozepore  were  now  all  sent  into 
the  fort  for  safety,  and  an  immediate  attack  was  expected.  On 
the  13th,  the  governor-general  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth 
the  views  and  objects  of  the  British  government,  and  summoning 
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all  the  chiefs  and  sirdars  of  the  protected  territories  to  render 
fiEuthfnl  service  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  Indian  mail  of  February  1846,  which  brought  advices  from 
Bombay  up  to  the  3d  of  the  previous  month,  startled  all  who 
sympathized  in  the  fortunes  of  our  Eastern  empire,  with  the  news 
that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge, 
while  it  left;  the  result  in  the  utmost  uncertainty.  Rumour  im- 
mensely exaggerated  the  number  of  the  Sikh  forces,  and  the 
public  mind,  still  agitated  with  the  recollection  of  the  early  reverses 
in  Afghanistan,  was  thrown  anew  into  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment by  the  nature  of  the  information  thus  imperfectly  conveyed. 

Sir  John  Littler  had  been  left  with  a  body  of  7000  men  to 
defend  the  exposed  post  of  Ferozepore.  This  was  menaced  by 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Sikhs,  but  the  British  commander 
showed  a  resolute  and  undaunted  front,  and  boldly  led  out  his 
little  force  to  give  them  battle.  Had  the  Sikh  leaders  been  as 
resolutely  bent  on  the  defeat  and  extermination  of  their  opponents 
as  the  faithfril  Khalsa  were,  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  all  the 
heroism  of  this  isolated  division  of  the  British  army  would  have 
saved  it  from  destruction.  But  Lai  Sing  and  Tej  Sing  were  both 
probably  in  greater  dread  of  their  Sikh  followers  than  of  their 
British  foes,  and  regarded  the  chances  of  victory  with  greater 
dread  than  the  prospect  of  a  defeat,  which  would  disperse  the  en- 
thusiastic Sikhs,  who,  amid  all  their  fickleness  to  their  leaders, 
maintained  an  unimpeachable  fidelity  to  their  faith.  A  battle, 
however,  had  become  inevitable,  and  the  rumours  which  conveyed 
the  first  uncertain  and  contradictory  reports,  magnified  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  British  forces  into  renewed  disasters,  if 
not  absolute  defeat.  Doubts  and  fears,  however,  were  speedily 
dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  well-authenticated  news  of  victory, 
though  purchased  at  a  cost  which  served  to  temper  the  rejoicings 
at  a  partial  triumph  with  many  fears. 

The  first  battle  fought  with  the  Sikhs  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
December,  between  the  Ambala  and  Loodiana  divisions  of  the 
British  army,  which  had  been  prudently  united  by  order  of  Lord 
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Hardinge,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Sikh  anny  under  LaL  Sag;. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Moodkee,  twenty  xnileB  fipom  Feroacpon, 
and  the  Sikhs  immediately  hegan  the  attack.  The  whok  haa 
under  Lord  Gongh  amounted  to  ahont  11,000,  while  the  SiUa 
were  estimated  at  30,000  men,  with  finrty  guns.  The  Sikhs  won 
repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  seventeen  of  their  guns  irae  taken; 
but  the  British  learned  in  the  battle  of  Moodkee  the  valour  d 
the  enemy  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  The  fbiees  of  Loid 
Gough,  already  too  few,  were  reduced  by  a  loss  of  215  killed  and 
657  wounded ;  among  the  former  of  whom  were  Major-Genenb 
Sir  Robert  Sale  and  Sir  John  M^CaskilL  The  commander-in- 
chief  remarks  in  his  despatch:  "The  troops  were  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,  principally  from  the  want  of  water,  which  was 
not  procurable  on  the  road,  when,  about  three  p.m.,  information  was 
received  that  the  Sikh  army  was  advancing ;  and  the  troops  had 
scarcely  time  to  get  under  arms,  and  move  to  their  positions,  wlien 
the  fact  was  ascertained.  I  inmiediately  poshed  forward  die 
horse  artillery  and  cavalry,  directing  the  in&ntry,  accompanied  lij 
the  field-batteries,  to  move  forward  in  support  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  two  miles,  when  we  found  the  enemy.  They  eri- 
dently  had  either  just  taken  up  this  position,  or  were  advancing  in 
order  of  battle  against  us.  To  resist  theur  attack,  and  to  cover  the 
formation  of  the  infantry,  I  advanced  the  cavalry  under  Brigadiers 
White,  Gough,  and  Mactier,  rapidly  to  the  front,  in  columns  of 
squadrons,  and  occupied  the  plain.  They  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  five  troops  of  horse-artillery,  under  Brigadier  Brooke,  who 
took  up  a  forward  position,  having  the  cavalry  then  on  his  flanks. 
The  country  is  a  dead  flat,  covered  at  short  intervals  with  a  low, 
but,  in  some  places,  thick  jhow  jungle,  and  dotted  with  sandy 
hillocks.  The  enemy  screened  their  infantry  and  artillery  bdiind 
this  jungle,  and  such  undulations  as  the  ground  afforded ;  and, 
whilst  our  twelve  battalions  formed  from  echelon  of  brigade  into 
line,  opened  a  very  severe  cannonade  upon  our  advancing  trooga^ 
which  was  vigorously  replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse-artillery 
under  Brigadier  Brooke,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  two  light 
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field-batteries.  The  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  ot  our  artillery 
i^peared  soon  to  paralyze  that  of  the  enemy;  and,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  complete  our  infantry  dispositions  without  advancing 
the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle,  I  directed  the  cavalry  under 
Brigadiers  White  and  Gough  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
enemy  ti  left,  with  a  view  of  threatening  and  turning  that  flank, 
if  possible.  With  praiseworthy  gallantry,  the  3d  light  dragoons, 
with  the  2d  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  body-guard  and 
5ih  light  cavalry,  with  a  portion  of  the  4th  lancers,  turned  the 
left  of  the  Sikh  army,  and,  sweeping  along  the  whole  rear  of  its 
infantry  and  guns,  silenced  for  a  time  the  latter,  and  put  their 
numerous  cavalry  to  flight.  Whilst  this  movement  was  taking 
place  on  the  enemy's  left,  I  directed  the  remainder  of  the  4th 
lanc^:^,  the  9th  irregular  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Mactier,  with 
a  light  field-battery,  to  threaten  their  right.  This  manoeuvre  was 
also  successful.  Had  not  the  infantry  and  guns  of  the  enemy 
been  screened  by  the  jungle,  these  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry 
would  have  been  productive  of  greater  effect.  When  the  infantry 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Brigadier  Brooke  rapidly  pushed  on  his 
horse-artillery  close  to  the  jungle,  and  the  cannonade  was  resumed 
on  both  sides.  The  infantry  under  Major- Generals  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  M^Caskill,  attacked  in  echelon  of 
lines  the  enemy's  infantry,  almost  invisible  amongst  wood  and  the 
approaching  darkness  of  night.  The  opposition  of  the  enemy  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops  who  had  everything 
at  stake,  and  who  had  long  vaunted  of  being  irresistible.  Their 
ample  and  extended  line,  from  their  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
ftir  outflanked  ours;  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  flank  move- 
ments of  our  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  infantry  now  commenced, 
and  the  roll  of  fire  from  this  powerful  arm  soon  convinced  the 
Sikh  army  that  they  had  met  with  a  foe  they  little  expected. 
Their  whole  force  was  driven  from  position  after  position  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  some 
of  them  of  heavy  calibre ;  our  infantry  using  that  never-failing 
weapon,  the  bayonet,  whenever  the  enemy  stood.    Night  only 
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saved  them  from  worse  disaster,  for  this  stout  conflict  was  main- 
tained during  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dim  starlight,  amidst  a  doad 
of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more  obscured  every 
object" 

The  experience  acquired  by  this  victory  taught  the  British 
leaders  the  necessity  for  bringing  every  available  means  to  bear 
against  their  brave  and  resolute  enemy.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  Sikhs  were  marching  in  force  towards  the  Sutledge,  hent 
on  assuming  the  initiative  in  the  war,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
had  proceeded  to  the  expected  scene  of  contest,  tendered  his  services 
to  the  commander-in-chie^  and  assumed  the  position  of  second  in 
command.  By  the  arrangements  which  he  eflfected,  the  largest 
possible  force  was  placed  at  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  to 
oppose  the  Sikh  invaders.  According  to  the  governor-general's 
despatch,  the  Sikh  army,  which  occupied  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Ferozeshah,  amounted  to  60,000  men,  while  the  British  forces 
opposed  to  them  did  not  exceed  17,000  men;  whilst  the  Sikhs, 
at  the  same  time,  possessed  an  artillery  vastly  superior  to  our 
own,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  and  weight  of  their  guns. 

The  Sikh  army  encamped  in  the  form  of  a  horse- shoe  around 
the  village  of  Ferozeshah,  about  ten  miles  from  the  scene  of  their 
partial  defeat  at  Moodkee,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Ferozepore.  On  the  21st  of  December,  a  junction  was  effected 
with  Sir  John  Littler's  division,  and  an  immediate  attack  on 
the  enemy's  position  was  resolved  upon  j  but  considerable  delay 
occurred  before  the  arrangements  could  be  completed,  and  it  was 
within  an  hour  of  sunset  before  the  assault  was  commenced. 
Captain  Cunningham,  who  is  no  less  eager  to  paint  the  evi- 
dences of  bravery  and  military  skill  displayed  by  the  Sikhs, 
than  to  speak  of  the  errors  and  shortcomings,  real  or  supposed, 
of  their  opponents,  remarks  of  the  proceedings  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  December : — "  The  confident  English  had  at  last 
got  the  field  they  wanted;  they  marched  in  even  array,  and  their 
famed  artillery  opened  its  steady  fire.  But  the  guns  of  the  Sikhs 
were  served  with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  the  foot-soldiers 
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stood  between  and  behind  the  batteries,  firm  in  their  order,  and 
active  with  their  muskets.  The  resistance  met  was  wholly  un- 
expected, and  all  started  with  astonishment.  Guns  were  dis- 
mounted, and  their  ammunition  was  blown  into  the  air;  squadrons 
were  checked  in  mid-career;  battalion  after  battalion  was  hurled 
back  with  shattered  ranks,  and  it  was  not  until  after  sunset  that 
portions  of  the  enemy's  position  were  finally  carried.  Darkness, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  threw  the  English  into  confusion; 
men  of  all  regiments  and  arms  were  mixed  together ;  generals 
were  doubtful  of  the  fact  or  of  the  extent  of  their  own  success,  and 
colonels  knew  not  what  had  become  of  the  regiments  they  com- 
manded, or  of  the  army  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Some 
portions  of  the  enemy's  line  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  uncap- 
tnred  guns  were  turned  by  the  Sikhs  upon  masses  of  soldiers 
oppressed  with  cold,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  who  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  watchful  enemy  by  lighting  fires  of  brushwood  to 
warm  their  stiffened  limbs.  The  position  of  the  English  was  one 
of  real  danger  and  great  perplexity;  their  mercenaries  had  proved 
themselves  good  soldiers  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  India 
itself,  when  discipline  was  little  known,  or  while  success  was 
continuous ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  the  five  thousand  children  of  a 
distant  land  found  that  their  art  had  been  learnt,  and  that  an 
emergency  had  arisen  which  would  tax  their  energies  to  the 
utmost.  On  that  memorable  night,  the  English  were  hardly 
masters  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood :  they  had  no  reserve 
at  hand,  while  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  upon  a  second  army, 
and  could  renew  the  fight  with  increased  numbers." 

The  night  that  intervened  between  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  must  have  been  one  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  the  British  commanders ;  but  it  was  a  night,  too,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  display  of  heroic  qualities  of  the  truest  stamp. 
The  private  letters  of  the  governor-general,  cited  with  enthusiasm 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  an  admiring  and 
sympathizing  audience,  afford  some  glimpses  alike  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  glories  of  that  terrible  night.     "  The  night  of  the 
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2l8t  of  December,"  wrote  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  the  ministeri 
*'  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  my  life.  I  bivouacked  with  the 
men  without  food  or  covering,  and  our  nights  are  bitter  cold.  A 
burning  camp  in  our  front,  our  brave  fellows  lying  down  under  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  continued  during  the  whole  night,  mixed 
with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Sikhs,  our  English  hurrah,  the  tramp 
of  men,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  In  this  state,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  whc^  had  carried  the  batteries  the  night  before,  I 
remained  till  morning,  taking  very  short  intervals  of  rest  by  l^g 
down  with  various  regiments  in  succession,  to  ascertain  their 

temper  and  revive  their  spirits I  found  myself  again 

with  my  old  friends  of  the  29th,  31st,  50th,  and  9th,  all  in  good 

heart My  answer  to  all  and  every  man  was,  that  we 

must  fight  it  out,  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  at  daybreak,  beat 
him,  or  die  honourably  on  the  field.  The  gallant  old  general 
(Sir  Hugh  Gough),  kind-hearted,  and  heroically  brave,  entirely 
coincided  with  me." 

But  little  were  the  exhausted  troops  allowed  to  slumber  in 
peace,  where  they  lay,  with  their  arms  at  their  side,  ready  with 
the  dawn  to  renew  the  bloody  struggle.  "  Night  fell,"  says  Lord 
Gough  in  his  despateh,  "  while  the  conflict  was  everywhere 
raging.  Although  I  now  brought  up  Major- General  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  division,  and  he  captured  and  long  retained  another  part 
of  the  position,  and  her  Majesty's  3d  light  dragoons  charged  and 
took  some  of  the  most  formidable  batteries,  yet  the  enemy  remained 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
whilst  our  troops,  intermingled  with  theirs,  kept  possession  of  the 
remainder,  and  finally  bivouacked  upon  it,  exhausted  by  their 
gallant  eflforts,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  sufifering  extremely 
from  thirst,  yet  animated  by  an  indomitable  spirit.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  long  night  wore  away.  Near  the  middle  of  it,  one 
of  their  heavy  guns  was  advanced,  and  played  with  deadly  effect 
upon  our  troops.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  immediately  formed  her 
Majesty's  80th  foot  and  the  1st  European  light  infantry.  They 
were  led  to  the  attack  by  their  commanding-officers,  and  animated 
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in  their  exertions  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  outset.  The  80th  captured  the  gun,  and  the  enemy,  dis- 
mayed by  this  counter-check,  did  not  venture  to  press  on  further. 
During  the  whole  night,  however,  they  continued  to  harass  our 
troops  by  fire  of  artillery,  wherever  moonlight  discovered  our 
position.  But,"  adds  the  commander-in-chie^  "with  daylight 
came  retribution.  Our  infantry  formed  in  line,  supported  on  both 
flanks  by  horse-artillery,  whilst  a  fire  was  opened  from  our  centre 
by  such  of  our  heavy  guns  as  remained  effective,  aided  by  a  flight 
of  rockets.  A  masked  battery  played  with  great  effect  upon  this 
point,  dismounting  our  pieces,  and  blowing  up  our  tumbrils.  At 
this  moment,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  left,  whilst  I  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing.  Our  line  advanced,  and,  unchecked  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  drove  them  rapidly  out  of  the  village  of  Ferozeshah  and  their 
encampment;  then,  changing  front  to  its  left,  on  its  centre,  our 
force  continued  to  sweep  the  camp,  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  whole  position.  The  line  then 
halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manoeuvre,  receiving  its  two  leaders,  as 
they  rode  along  its  front,  with  a  gratifying  cheer,  and  displaying 
the  captured  standards  of  the  Ehalsa  army.  We  had  taken  up- 
wards of  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  masters  of  the 
whole  field." 

The  victory  was  most  opportune,  and  might  well  fill  the  minds 
of  all  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  though  a  complete, 
it  was  not  a  decisive  victory.  The  Sikhs  had,  indeed,  been  routed 
and  driven  fix)m  the  field.  "  For  twenty-four  hours,"  says  Lord 
Gough  in  his  despatch,  "  not  a  Sikh  has  appeared  in  our  front. 
The  remains  of  the  Khalsa  army  are  said  to  be  in  fall  retreat 
across  the  Sutledge,  or  marching  up  its  left  bank,  towards  Hurree- 
keeputhur,  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  dismay.  Their  camp  is 
the  scene  of  the  most  awful  carnage,  and  they  have  abandoned 
large  stores  of  grain,  camp-equipage,  and  ammunition."  However 
satisfactory  such  evidences  of  flight  might  be,  the  narration  of  the 
commander-in-chief  betrays  the  fact,  that  the  exhausted  victors 
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liad  been  unable  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  that 
tbe  flying  Sikbs,  who  might  have  been  scattered  and  irretrieyably 
broken  by  a  timely  pursuit,  had  been  allowed  to  cross  the  Sutledge . 
at  their  leisure,  and  to  re-form  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  very  severe.  The  official  despatches  state  694 
killed  and  1721  wounded,  or  2415  in  all,  amounting  to  about  a 
seventh  of  Ihe  whole  British  force  in  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Ferozeshah  threatened  to  prove  a  fruitless  victory. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  termination  of  that  great  battle,  the 
Sikhs  were  preparing  to  renew  the  struggle — to  recross  the 
Sutledge  in  the  face  of  our  victorious  army.  The  advantages 
which  we  had  gained  we  could  not  follow  up :  we  had  learnt  that 
our  artillery  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  silence  the  Sikh  guns, 
and  that  though  our  force  might  be  strong  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  defence,  for  which  it  had  been  assembled,  it  was  incompetent  for 
the  greater  work  of  rolling  back  the  tide  of  invasion,  and  carrying 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, by  the  British  chiefs,  that  our  army  should  remain  in  an 
attitude  of  defence,  until  the  reinforcements  from  Meerut,  and 
the  heavy  guns  and  ordnance  stores,  which  had  been  ordered  up 
from  Delhi,  could  reach  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  January,  a  strong  body  of  Sikhs 
under  Runjoor  Sing,  with  a  train  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery, 
crossed  the  Sutledge  within  a  few  miles  of  our  frontier-station  of 
Loodiana.  It  was  said  that  his  object  was  to  intercept  our  convoy 
with  the  heavy  guns ;  but  subsequent  inquiries  proved  the  fallacy 
of  this  conviction.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  a 
force  of  all  arms,  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Loodiana,  which  the 
enemy  were  thus  threatening.  Loodiana  was  relieved,  but  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Buddowal  terminated  in  what  must 
be  regarded  as  a  disaster.  Sir  Harry  Smith  lost  a  large  portion 
of  his  baggage;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  admirable  efforts  of 
the  cavalry  under  Brigadier  Cureton,  would  probably  have  lost  a 
large  portion  of  his  force. 

The  Sikhs  seemed  about  to  retrieve  their  losses,  and  march 
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victorious  into  the  British  dominions.  Golab  Sing  was  chosen 
their  leader^  and  with  the  unanimity  and  vigour  of  determined 
cotfbcils  and  lb  definite  plan  of  action,  the  Khalsa  forgot  their 
previous  losses,  and  boasted  that  the  British  army  should  be  anni- 
hilated, or  driven  in  dishonour  from  the  field.  But  the  time  was 
gone  when  unity  in  the  councils  of  Sikhs  could  secure  their  triumph 
over  the  conquerors  of  the  East.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  the  first 
to  gire  the  check  to  those  who  had  momentarily  tarnished  his 
well-won  reputation.  With  the  reinforcements  he  had  received, 
which  raised  the  forces  under  his  command  to  11,000  men,  he 
marched  on  the  28th  of  January  1846,  determined  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  commander-in-chief  had  reinforced  him  on 
the  26th  both  with  cavalry  and  guns,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  occupied  their  deserted  position.  The  Sikhs  retreated  about 
teti  itiiles,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  reinforcement,  which  raised  their  forces  to  fully  15,000 
men,  and  they  took  up  a  position,  with  the  village  of  Aleewal  on 
their  left,  and  threw  up  banks  of  earth  to  protect  their  line  in 
front,  and  oppose  additional  impediments  to  their  assailants.  Sir 
Harry  Smith's  narrative  of  the  battle  which  followed  is  charac- 
iented  by  singular  coolness  and  precision :  ^^  As  I  neared  the 
enemy,"  he  remarks  in  his  despatch,  ^^  the  ground  became  most 
favourable  for  the  troops  to  manoeuvre,  being  open  and  hard  grass 
land.  I  ordered  the  cavalry  to  take  ground  to  the  right  and  left 
by  brigades,  thus  displaying  the  heads  of  the  infantry  columns, 
and  as  they  reached  the  hard  ground  I  directed  them  to  deploy 
into  line.  Brigadier  Godby's  brigade  was  in  direct  echelon  to  the 
rear  of  the  right,  the  Shekawatte  infantry  in  like  manner  to  the 
rear  of  my  left,  the  cavalry  in  direct  echelon  on,  and  well  to  the 
rear,  of  both  flanks  of  the  infantry.  The  artillery  massed  on  the 
right,  and  centre  and  left.  After  deployment,  I  observed  the 
enemy's  left  to  outflank  me;  I  therefore  broke  into  open  columns, 
and  took  ground  to  my  right:  when  I  had  gained  suflicient 
ground,  the  troops  wheeled  into  line ;  there  was  no  dust,  the  sun 

shone  brightly.   The  manoeuvres  were  performed  with  the  celerity 
28 
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and  precision  of  the  most  correct  field-day.  The  glistening  of  the 
bayonets  and  swords  of  this  order  of  battle  was  most  imposing, 
and  the  line  advanced.  Scarcely  had  it  moved  forward  150  yards, 
when,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  enemy  opened  a  fierce  cannonade  from  his 
whole  line.  At  first  his  balls  fell  short,  bat  qaiddy  reached  us. 
Thus  upon  him,  and  capable  of  better  ascertaining  his  position,  I 
was  compelled  to  halt  the  line,  though  under  fire,  for  a  few 
moments,  until  I  ascertained  that  by  bringing  up  my  right  and 
carrying  the  village  of  Aleewal,  I  could  with  great  e£Eect  pre- 
cipitate myself  upon  his  left  and  centre.'' 

The  capture  of  the  village  proved  an  easier  task  than  was  anti- 
cipated. The  holders  of  the  post  speedily  gave  way  before  the 
determined  charge  of  the  British  brigades.  The  Sikhs  stood  their 
ground  on  the  field,  however,  with  the  most  resolute  valour,  and 
even  threatened  at  one  time  to  outflank  the  right  wing  of  the 
British.  "The  enemy,"  says  Sir  Harry  Smith,  "fought  with 
much  resolution :  they  maintained  frequent  rencounters  with  our 
cavalry  hand  to  hand.  In  one  charge  of  infantry  upon  her 
Majesty's  16th  lancers,  they  threw  away  their  muskets,  and  came 
on  with  their  swords  and  targets  against  the  lance."  But  their 
brave  resistance  proved  unavailing.  They  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  rally,  but  at  length  were  driven  across  the  Sutledge 
with  immense  loss,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  terror.  The 
whole  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  either  captured  or  destroyed; 
52  guns  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  whole  of  the 
Sikh  camp,  baggage,  stores  of  ammunition,  grain,  and  nearly 
everything  brought  into  the  field,  remained  as  the  spoils  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  the  commander  exultingly  exclaims  in  his  de- 
spatch, "  I  am  unwont  to  praise  when  praise  is  not  merited,  and  I 
here  must  avowedly  express  my  firm  opinion  and  conviction  that 
no  troops  in  any  battle  on  record  ever  behaved  more  nobly." 

The  victory  of  Aleewal  was  an  important  one.  The  numher 
engaged  was  indeed  comparatively  small ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
opportune  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
rejoicing  in  united  councils,  and  exulting  in  anticipated  victory. 
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completely  overihrew  their  whole  schemes.  Golab  Sing,  instead 
of  attempting  to  rally  his  defeated  forces,  upbraided  them  with  the 
rashness  and  folly  of  hoping  to  overcome  the  conquerors  of  India, 
and  immediately  opened  negotiations  with  the  English  commander. 
Another  battle,  however,  had  to  be  fought,  and  another  victory 
won,  before  the  British  conquerors  could  dictate  terms  to  the  hardy 
and  resolute  race  whom  they  encountered  on  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  Britbh  empire  in  the  East.  The  terms  offered  by  the 
British  leaders  in  reply  to  the  negotiations  of  Golab  Sing  were 
such  as  must  be  acknowledged  to  afford  reasonable  evidence  of  the 
integrity  of  their  motives  in  entering  on  the  contest.  They  dis- 
claimed all  desire  of  annexation  or  conquest,  and  intimated  their 
readiness  to  acknowledge  a  Sikh  sovereignty  in  Lahore,  so  soon 
as  the  army  should  be  disbanded.  But,  however  reasonable  and 
even  generous  such  terms  might  appear  to  those  that  dictated 
them,  they  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Ehalsa's  dreams  of 
supremacy  and  integrity. 

The  Sikhs,  meanwhile,  were  not  wanting  in  preparation  for 
renewing  the  contest.  The  brilliant  achievement  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  division  at  Aleewal,  had  been  conducted  with  an  amount 
of  boldness,  caution,  and  military  skill,  worthy  of  a  brave  and  ex- 
perienced commander,  and  it  had  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects  on  British  interests  in  India;  nevertheless,  it  was  only  the 
victory  of  a  division.  Its  moral  effect  in  confirming  the  courage 
and  high  faith  in  the  destiny  of  British  arms  of  the  one  party,  and 
in  moving  the  opposite  party  to  despondency  and  dread,  was 
doubtless  great.  Fortune  had  deserted  the  Khalsa.  Defeat  and 
subjection  already  impended  over  them,  and  divided  councils  were 
hurrying  on  their  fate.  A  decisive  victory  was,  however,  still 
needed,  ere  the  British  could  force  the  passage  of  the  Sutledge, 
and  become  masters  of  the  Punjaub. 

While  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  manoeuvring  his  division,  and  the 
indispensable  reinforcements  were  being  brought  up  from  the  rear, 
the  main  body  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  no  less  active  in  their  pre- 
parations for  the  final  struggle.     They  had  gradually  brought  the 
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greftter  part  of  their  available  fbrce  into  an  intrenched  camp  fon&ed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutledge,  and  which  comprised  within  its 
irregular  ramparts  the  whole  possessions  they  still  held  by  £&roe 
of  arms  in  the  British  dominions.  Their  force  was  estimated  at 
35,000  fighting-men.  But  the  defeat  at  Aleewal,  which  had 
proved  so  welcome  and  so  important  in  its  results  to  the  British, 
had  a  corresponding  depressive  effect  on  the  Sikhs.  Some  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  Sikh  chiefs  looked  forward  with 
sad  forebodings  to  the  approaching  contest,  and  one  favourite 
leader,  Sham  Sing,  announced  to  the  desponding  Khalsa  his 
resolution  to  meet  death  in  the  foremost  ranks  that  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  and  so  to  offer  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf 
of  the  sacred  commonwealth,  threatened  with  such  impending 
danger. 

Confidence  and  joyful  anticipations  of  triumph  prevailed  through* 
out  the  British  camp.  The  victory  of  Aleewal  had  restored  the 
faith  of  the  Sepoys  in  the  fortune  of  British  arms,  while  the  Euro* 
pean  forces  exulted  in  the  anticipation  of  victoiy.  Substantial 
grounds  of  confidence  had  meanwhile  been  supplied  by  the  arrival 
of  the  heavy  ordnance,  with  abundant  ammunition  and  stores. 
The  obstacles  which  had  impeded  their  earlier  operations,  and 
made  victory  so  difficult  and  so  hardly  won,  no  longer  existed  to 
check  the  bold  advance  of  the  British  forces,  or  the  daring  impe- 
tuosity of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  10th  of  February,  only 
twelve  days  after  the  victory  of  Aleewal,  was  fixed  for  storming 
'  the  Sikh  position,  and  driving  them  beyond  the  river.  Through 
indifference  or  neglect,  the  British  had  allowed  a  post  of  observa- 
tion of  some  importance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
the  surprising  of  this  was  determined  upon  as  the  first  proceeding. 
Long  before  dawn,  the  whole  British  camp  was  in  motion,  and  an 
advanced  party  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  enemy's  pickets.  The 
additional  gloom  of  a  thick  haze  added  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  as  the  British  forces  silently  advanced  to  assume  the  initia- 
tive in  the  contest;  but  the  posts  of  observation,  both  at  the  Sobraon 
and  in  front  of  Koodeewalla,  were  found  unoccupied,  though  held 
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by  a  strong  force  on  the  previous  day.  The  Sikhs  were  every- 
where taken  by  surprise,  and  beat  loudly  to  arms  throughout  their 
wide  intrenchments  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  English 
heavy  ordnance  had  been  arranged  in  masses  on  some  of  the  most 
commanding  points  opposite  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and  at 
Bonrise  the  batteries  opened  upon  them.  For  three  hours,  the 
deadly  shower  of  iron  hail  poured  down  upon  the  Sikh  forces 
within  their  intrenchments,  mingled  with  the  more  deadly  shells, 
that  scattered  death  on  every  side  as  they  fell.  But  the  Sikh 
intrenchments  bristled  with  the  heavy  ordnance  which  had  told 
80  efifectively  against  the  light  field-pieces  that  formed  the  sole 
British  artillery  in  the  earlier  engagements,  and  the  sun's  level 
rays  hardly  {neroed  through  the  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke  that 
loomed  over  the  scene  of  deadly  strife.  "  Our  battery  of  nine- 
pounders,"  says  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  despatch,  *'  opened 
near  the  little  Sobraon,  with  a  brigade  of  howitzers  formed  from 
the  light  field-batteries  and  troops  of  horse-artillery,  shortly  after 
daybreak.  But  it  was  half-past  six  before  the  whole  of  our  artil- 
lery fire  was  developed.  It  was  most  spirited  and  well  directed; 
but  notwithstanding  the  formidable  calibre  of  our  iron  guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they 
were  served,  and  aided  by  a  rocket-battery,  it  would  have  been 
Tisionary  to  expect  that  they  could,  within  any  limited  time, 
silence  the  fire  of  seventy  pieces  behind  well-constructed  batteries 
of  earth,  plank,  and  fascines,  or  dislodge  troops  covered  either 
by  redoubts  or  epaulements,  or  within  a  treble  line  of  trenches. 
The  effect  of  the  cannonade  was,  as  has  since  been  proved  by 
an  inspection  of  the  camp,  most  severely  felt  by  the  enemy; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  issue  of  this  struggle  must 
be  brought  to  the  arbitrement  of  musketry  and  the  bayonet. 
At  nine  o'clock,  Brigadier  Staoey's  brigade,  supported  on  either 
flank  by  Captains  Horsford's  and  Fordyce's  batteries,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lane's  troop  of  horse -artillery,  moved  to  the 
attack  in  admirable  order.  The  in&ntry  and  guns  aided 
each    other  correlatively.     The    former    marched    steadily  on 
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in  line,  wUch  they  halted  only  to  correct  when  necessaiy. 
The  latter  took  up  successive  positions  at  the  gallop,  until  at 
length  they  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  heavy 
batteries  of  the  Sikhs;  but,  notwithstanding  the  regalaanij, 
and  coolness,  and  scientific  character  of  this  assault,  which 
Brigadier  Wilkinson  well  supported,  so  hot  was  the  fire  of 
cannon,  musketry,  and  zumboorucks,  kept  up  by  the  EJiaka 
troops,  that  it  seemed  for  some  moments  impoesible  that  the 
intrenchments  could  be  won  under  it;  but  soon  persevering  gal- 
lantry triumphed,  and  the  whole  army  had  the  satisfiBction  to 
see  the  gallant  Brigadier  Stacey's  soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in 
confusion  before  them  within  the  area  of  their  encampments." 
The  resistance  of  the  Sikhs  was  terrible.  The  deadly  fire  of 
their  muskets  and  well-served  artillery,  mowed  down  the  ad- 
vancing lines  of  the  British,  and  compelled  them  to  give  way. 
The  first  assailants  were  repulsed,  but  they  rallied  and  returned 
to  the  charge,  and,  supported  by  the  advance  of  the  second  diri- 
sion,  after  a  severe  struggle,  they  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  enemy's  most  important  batteries  in  the  front.  Still  the 
Sikhs  stood  their  ground.  No  panic  seized  these  hardy  entha- 
siasts,  though  thus  assailed  within  their  own  intrenchments.  One 
point  after  another  was  forced.  The  sappers  levelled  spaces  suf- 
ficient for  the  cavalry  to  pour  into  their  camp,  and  sustain  the 
efforts  of  the  infantry,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  deadly 
struggle.  But  still  the  Sikhs  fought  with  all  the  wild  fiuy  of 
despair.  Single  batteries  still  held  out,  and  hundreds  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  arrest  their  persevering  efforts  to  retrieve  the  hopeless 
fortunes  of  the  Khalsa.  "  The  interior,"  says  Captain  Cunning- 
ham, "  was  filled  with  courageous  men,  who  took  advantage  of 
every  obstacle,  and  fought  fiercely  for  every  spot  of  ground. 
The  traitor,  Tej  Sing,  indeed,  instead  of  leading  fresh  men  to  sus- 
tain the  failing  strength  of  the  troops  on  his  right,  fled  on  the 
first  assault,  and,  either  accidentally  or  by  design,  sank  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  communication.  But  the  ancient 
Sham  Sing  remembered  his  vow;  he  clothed  himself  in  simple 
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wMte  attire,  as  one  devoted  to  death,  and  calling  on  all  around 
him  to  fight  for  the  Gooroo,  who  had  promised  everlasting  hliss 
to  the  hrave,  he  repeatedly  rallied  his  shattered  ranks,  and  at  last 
fell  a  martyr  on  a  heap  of  his  slain  countrymen.  Others  might 
be  seen  standing  on  the  ramparts  amid  showers  of  halls,  waving 
defiance  with  their  swords,  or  telling  the  gunners  where  the  fair- 
haired  English  pressed  thickest  together.  Along  the  stronger 
half  of  the  battlements,  and  for  the  period  of  half  an  hour,  the 
conflict  raged  sublime  in  all  its  terrors.  The  parapets  were 
sprinkled  with  blood  from  end  to  end;  the  trenches  were  filled 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Amid  the  deafening  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  multitudinous  fire  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of 
triumph  or  of  scorn  were  yet  heard,  and  the  flashing  of  innumer- 
able swords  was  yet  visible;  or,  from  time  to  time,  exploding 
magazines  of  powder  threw  bursting  shells,  beams  of  wood  and 
banks  of  earth,  high  above  the  agitated  sea  of  smoke  and  flame 
which  enveloped  the  host  of  combatants,  and  for  a  moment 
arrested  the  attention  amid  all  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  tremen- 
dous conflict.  But  gradually  each  defensible  position  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  enemy  was  pressed  towards  the  scarcely  fordable 
river.  Yet,  although  assailed  on  either  side  by  squadrons  of 
horse  and  battalions  of  foot,  no  Sikh  offered  to  submit,  and  no 
disciple  of  Govind  asked  for  quarter.  They  everywhere  showed 
a  front  to  the  victors,  and  stalked  slowly  and  sullenly  away, 
while  many  rushed  singly  forth  to  meet  assured  death  by  con- 
tending with  a  multitude."  The  bridge  had  been  broken  through ; 
the  waters  of  the  Sutledge  had  risen  in  the  night.  The  ford  was 
impassable.  So  the  routed  host  tried  to  swim  the  river ;  and  as 
they  went,  the  guns  of  our  horse  artillery  opened  upon  them  with 
murderous  effect.  Charging  right  down  to  the  river  side,  they 
poured  upon  the  flying  masses  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  and 
canister.  In  such  a  crisis  it  would  have  been  false  humanity  to 
leave  our  victory  incomplete.  The  one  great  object  of  the  British 
leaders  was  so  to  break  the  power  of  the  Khalsa  as  to  render 
another  sanguinary  conflict  a  contingency  not  to  be  expected.; 
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We  bad  already  had  enough  of  half  victories.     The  triumph  of 
Sobraon  was  to  be  complete  and  consummate. 

Never  before  had  British  arms  been  opposed  to  such  determined 
bravery  and  skill,  as  strove  with  them  on  that  bloody  plam. 
The  deadly  struggles  which  had  hung  disgrace  for  a  time  on  the 
British  banners  in  the  passes  of  A^hanistan,  owed  their  fatal 
terrors  to  the  natural  character  of  the  country,  £ar  more  than  to 
the  bravery  of  its  hardy  but  undisciplined  forces.  But  here  our 
battalions  were  withstood  on  a  fair  field  by  a  foe  thajb  listened 
unappalled  to  the  thunders  of  their  cannon,  and  stood  unmoved 
before  the  glittering  points  of  their  bayonets  when  laid  to  the 
charge.  Even  the  brave  Sikhs,  however,  sustained  by  all  the 
nerve  that  fanaticism  can  add  to  native  valour,  found  British 
skill  and  daring  more  than  a  match  for  them  on  an  equal  field. 
*^  At  one  time,''  says  the  British  commander,  in  his  despatch 
from  the  field  of  battle,  ^^  the  thunder  of  full  120  pieces  of  ord- 
nance reverberated  in  this  mighty  combat  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sutledge;  and  as  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  weight  of  the 
whole  force  within  the  Sikh  camp  was  likely  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  two  brigades  that  had  passed  its  trenches,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  convert  into  close  and  serious  attacks  the  demonstrations 
with  skirmishers  and  artillery  of  the  centre  and  right;  and  the 
battle  raged  with  inconceivable  fury  from  right  to  left  The 
Sikhs,  even  when  at  particular  points  their  intrenchments  were 
mastered  with  the  bayonet,  strove  to  regain  them  by  the  fiercest 
conflict,  sword  in  hand.  Nor  was  it  until  the  cavalry  of  the  left, 
under  Major-General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  had  moved  forward, 
and  ridden  through  the  openings  of  the  intrenchments  made  by 
our  sappers,  in  single  file,  and  re-formed  as  they  passed  them, 
and  the  3d  dragoons,  whom  no  obstacle  usually  held  formidable 
by  horse  appears  to  check,  had  on  this  day,  as  at  Ferozeshah, 
galloped  over  and  cut  down  the  obstinate  defenders  of  batteries 
and  field-works,  and  until  the  ftill  weight  of  three  divisions  of 
infantry,  with  every  field-artillery  gun  which  could  be  sent  to 
their  aid,  had  been  cast  into  the  scale,  that  victory  finally  de- 
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Glared  for  the  British.  The  fire  of  the  Sikhs  first  slackened,  and 
then  nearly  ceased,  and  the  victors  then  pressing  them  on  every 
side,  precipitated  them  in  masses  over  the  bridge,  and  into  the 
Sntledge,  which  a  sudden  rise  had  rendered  hardly  fordable.  In 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank,  through  the  deepened  water, 
tiiiey  suffered  from  our  horse-artillery  a  terrible  carnage.  Hun- 
dreds fell  under  this  cannonade;  hundreds  upon  hundreds  were 
drowned  in  attempting  the  perilous  passage.  Their  awful 
slaughter,  confusion,  and  dismay,  were  such  as  would  have  ex- 
cited compassion  in  the  hearts  of  their  generous  conquerors,  if 
the  Ehalsa  troops  had  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  sullied 
thdr  gallantry  by  slaughtering  and  barbarously  mangling  every 
wounded  soldier  whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the  fortune 
of  war  left  at  their  mercy.  Sixty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  up- 
wards of  200  camel-swivels  (zumboorucks),  numerous  standards, 
and  vast  munitions  of  war,  captured  by  our  troops,  are  the  pledges 
and  trophies  of  our  victory.  The  battle  was  over  by  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  forenoon  I  caused  our  engineers  to  bum 
a  part  and  to  sink  a  part  of  the  vaunted  bridge  of  the  Ehalsa 
army,  across  which  they  had  boastfiilly  come  once  more  to  defy 
us,  and  to  threaten  India  with  ruin  and  devastation.'' 

The  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was  not  purchased  without  a 
severe  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors;  320  British  soldiers  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  including  Major-General  Sir  Eobert  Dick,  a 
veteran  soldier,  who  had  served  with  honour  in  the  Peninsula 
and  at  Waterloo;  Brigadier  Taylor,  and  other  distinguished 
officers,  who  fell  while  leading  on  their  men,  or  recalling  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  as  they  recoiled  from  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy.  In  addition  to  these,  the  British  had  2083  wounded, 
Bome  of  them  fatally.  But  the  loss  of  the  Sikhs  did  not  amount 
to  less  than  8000,  while  they  were  irretrievably  broken  and 
scattered,  without  hope  of  again  being  able  to  take  the  field. 
**  We  have  to  deplore  a  severe  loss,"  says  the  commander-in- 
chief^  "but  certainly  not  heavy  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  obstacles  overcome  and  the  advantages  gained.'' 
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That  same  night,  several  regiments  were  poshed  across  the  Snt- 
ledge  opposite  Ferozepore,  hut  no  enemy  appeared  to  resist  thdr 
progress.  On  the  11th,  the  British  forces  pushed  on  to  Knssoor, 
and  on  the  following  day  its  fortress  was  occupied  by  them  with- 
out opposition.  On  the  13ih,  the  British  army  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  that  ancient  town.  They  learned  there  that  the 
Sikhs  had  reassembled  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men;  but  they 
were  no  longer  formidable  to  the  victorious  invaders  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  Their  whole  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  power  of  the  Khalsa  was  effectually 
broken,  and  no  force  of  innate  courage  or  fanatic  zeal  could  re- 
place to  it  the  indefensible  provisions  for  continuing  the  struggle, 
or  even  restoring  the  confidence  which  had  before  nerved  them 
to  the  fight,  and  upheld  them  with  the  hope  of  victory,  even  after 
repeated  defeats. 

The  official  proclamation  of  the  governor-general,  issued  only 
four  days  after  the  victory  of  Sobraon,  contains  both  a  declara- 
tion and  a  defence  of  British  policy.  It  thus  proceeds  to  an- 
nounce, and  to  justify  the  course  pursued  under  the  immediate 
surveillance  of  the  governor-general,  who  had  combined  in  so 
unwonted  a  manner  the  duties  of  the  civilian  and  the  soldier. 
"  The  British  army  has  crossed  the  Sutledge,  and  entered  the 
Punjaub.  The  governor-general  announces  by  this  proclamation 
that  that  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  India, 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  13th  of  December  last,  as  having  been  forced  upon  the 
governor- general  for  the  purpose  of  *  effectually  protecting  the 
British  provinces,  for  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British 
government,  and  for  punishing  the  violators  of  treaties  and  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.'  These  operations  will  be  steadily 
persevered  in  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  until  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  are  fully  attained.  The  occupation  of 
the  Punjaub  by  the  British  forces  will  not  be  relinquished  until 
ample  atonement  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  government 
by  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1809,  and  by  the  unprovoked 
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invasion  of  the  British  provinces,  shall  have  been  exacted. 
These  objects  will  include  full  indemnity  for  all  expenses  incurred 
during  the  war,  and  such  arrangements  for  the  future  government 
of  the  Lahore  territories  as  will  give  perfect  security  to  the 
British  government  against  similar  acts  of  perfidy  and  aggres- 
sion. Military  operations  against  the  government  and  army  of 
the  Lahore  state  have  not  been  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  India  from  any  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  The 
governor-general,  as  already  announced  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  13th  of  December,  ^  sincerely  desired  to  see  a  strong  Sikh 
government  re-established  in  the  Punjaub,  able  to  control  its 
army,  and  to  protect  its  subjects.'  The  sincerity  of  these  pro- 
fessions is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  preparations  for  hostilities 
had  been  made  when  the  Lahore  government  suddenly,  and 
without  a  pretext  of  complaint,  invaded  the  British  territories. 
The  unprovoked  aggression  has  compelled  the  British  govern- 
ment to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  organize  the  means  of 
offensive  warfare,  and  whatever  may  now  befall  the  Lahore  state, 
the  consequences  can  alone  be  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of 
that  government  and  its  army.  No  extension  of  territory  was 
desired  by  the  government  of  India;  the  measures  necessary  for 
providing  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  will, 
however,  involve  the  retention  by  the  British  government  of  a 
portion  of  the  country  hitherto  under  the  government  of  the 
Lahore  state.  The  extent  of  territory  which  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  hold  will  be  determined  by  the  conduct  of  the  dur- 
bar, and  by  considerations  for  the  security  of  the  British  frontier. 
The  government  of  India  will,  under  any  circumstances,  annex 
to  the  British  provinces  the  districts,  hill  and  plain,  situated 
between  the  rivers  Sutledge  and  Beeas,  the  revenues  thereof 
being  appropriated  as  a  part  of  the  indemnity  required  from  the 
Lahore  slate." 

From  the  sketch  we  have  already  drawn  of  the  singular  reli- 
gious commonwealth  of  the  Sikhs,  the  reader  will  readily  percdve 
that,  however  consistent  with  sound  policy  and  the  just  claims  of 
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the  victors  the  proposed  terms  might  appear,  they  were  dictated 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  consistency  of  the  Sikh 
commonwealth,  if  not  indeed  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  features 
on  which  it  was  hased.  For  the  British  governor-general  to 
dictate  terms  hy  which  a  government  might  be  established  in  the 
Punjaub  capable  of  controlling  the  Sikh  army,  might  not  unrea- 
sonably be  compared  to  the  liberal  offers  of  the  English  Edward 
to  Baliol,  on  condition  that  he  should  control  the  patriot  army  of 
Scotland.  The  defence  of  British  policy,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  whoever  may  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  initiative 
in  the  war,  the  movements  of  the  British  were  purely  defensive. 
They  desired  no  accession  of  territory,  and  did  not  seek  to  inter- 
fere in  the  control  of  the  Sikh  soldiery,  until  their  revolutionary 
movements  menaced  the  British  frontier,  and  endangered  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  empire.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
official  proclamation,  the  governor-general  thus  confidently  appeals 
to  the  integrity  of  purpose  which  had  influenced  the  whole  course 
of  British  policy.  "  The  governor-general,  at  this  moment  of  a 
most  complete  and  decisive  victory,  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  forbearance  and  moderation  of  the  British  government  than 
by  making  this  declaration  of  his  intentions,  the  terms  and  mode 
of  the  arrangement  remaining  for  further  adjustment.  The 
governor-general,  therefore,  calls  upon  all  those  chiefe  who  are 
the  well-wishers  of  the  descendants  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  especially 
such  chiefs  as  have  not  participated  in  the  hostile  proceedings 
against  the  British  power,  to  act  in  concert  with  him  in  carrying 
into  effect  such  arrangements  as  shall  maintain  a  Sikh  govern- 
ment at  Lahore,  capable  of  controlling  its  army  and  protecting 
its  subjects,  and  based  upon  principles  that  shall  provide  for  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  Sikh  states,  shall  secure  the  British 
frontier  against  a  repetition  of  acts  of  aggression,  and  shall  prove 
to  the  whole  the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  paramount  power 
of  India.  If  this  opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Sikh  nation  from 
military  anarchy  and  misrule  be  neglected,  and  hostile  opposition 
to  the  British  army  be  renewed,  the  government  of  India  will 
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make  such  otber  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of  the 
Punjaub  as  the  interests  and  security  of  the  British  power  may 
render  just  and  expedient/' 

If  the  Sikh  soldiers  did  not  acquie^e  in  the  justice  of  British 
policy,  which  dictated  the  necessity  for  a  supreme  and  independent 
power,  by  which  their  future  motions  would  be  controlled  and  kept 
in  check,  they  at  least  acknowledged  the  right  of  dictation,  which 
victory  had  placed  in  the  conquerors  of  Sobraon.  They  agreed 
to  authorize  their  chosen  minister,  Golab  Sing,  to  treat  with  the 
British,  and  empowered  him  to  concur  in  arrangements  on  the 
basis  announced  in  the  proclamation,  of  recognising  a  Sikh  govern- 
ment in  Lahore. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  governor- general  was  visited  at 
KusBOor  by  the  rajah  and  several  of  the  most  influential  Sikh 
chiefs,  to  wlom  he  stated  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to 
conclude  a  peace.  These  included  the  recognition  of  Dhuleep 
Sing  as  sovereign  of  Lahore,  but  required  the  cession  of  the 
country  between  the  Beeas  and  the  Sutledge,  as  specified  in  the 
proclamation.  They  were  likewise  required  to  pay  to  the  con- 
querors a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  as  some  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  governor- general  was  induced  to 
dictate  humiliating  terms,  in  order  that  the  full  conviction  of  the 
supremacy  and  invincibility  of  British  arms  might  be  felt  where- 
ever  rebellious  thoughts  had  been  cherished,  among  the  allies  or 
the  dependents  of  our  Indian  empire.  After  vain  endeavours  to 
evade  some  of  the  most  unpalatable  requirements,  the  Sikh  chiefs 
reluctantly  accepted  the  offered  terms,  and  the  young  rajah 
personally  tendered  his  submission.  Still  more  effectually  to 
demonstrate  how  effectually  the  Khalsa  was  humbled  under  the 
supremacy  of  their  conquerors,  the  British  army  entered  Lahore 
on  the  20th  February,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  an  English 
garrison  occupied  the  citadel  of  the  Sikh  capital. 

In  the  arrangements  which  followed,  Golab  Sing  contrived  that 
his  own  interests  should  be  advanced,  however  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  disciples  of  Govind  might  suffer.     His  influence  with 
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the  Sikh  forces,  and  liis  own  wealth  both  in  treasure  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  rendered  him  still  formidable,  should  he  be  driven,  by 
the  exacting  demands  of  his  conquerors,  to  £eJ1  back  on  the  support 
of  the  Sikhs.  He  had  played  the  part  of  a  neutral  during  the 
war,  that  is,  he  had  watched  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  was 
prepared  to  side  with  the  conqueror.  When  the  war  was  over, 
he  came  forward  to  treat  with  the  British  government  on  the  part 
of  the  Sikhs.  He  did  so,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  a  bargain 
for  himself.  The  British  had  received  Cashmere  as  part  payment 
for  the  indemnity  money.  They  bought  it,  in  fjact,  for  a  crore  of 
rupees;  and  for  a  crore  of  rupees  they  sold  it  again  to  Golab  Sing. 
The  Jummoo  rajah  was,  at  least,  not  a  worse  man  than  his 
neighbours,  and  he  was  likely  to  make  a  better  ruler.  His  energy 
and  ability  were  unquestioned.  As  a  Rajpoot,  he  was  sure  to  be 
more  tolerant  towards  his  subjects — a  mixed  population  of  Raj- 
poots and  Mohammedans — than  any  Sikh  chief  in  the  country. 
The  arrangement  was  one,  therefore,  not  to  be  impugned  on 
grounds  of  general  humanity,  whilst,  as  a  political  expedient,  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure  is  unquestionable.  Events  have  sufficiently 
shown  that  Lord  Hardinge  was  not  mistaken.  We  have  found  in 
Golab  Sing  an  ally  who  has  sagacity  enough  to  know  that  he 
holds  his  kingdom  only  by  sufferance  of  the  British;  and  he  has 
shown  his  desire  to  conciliate  us,  by  promoting,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  many  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
humanity  and  civilization  throughout  his  dominions. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

WAR  IN  MOULTAN  AND  THB  FUNJAUB. 

Confident  anticipations  of  peace— Sadden  outbreak  at  Monltan— Acquirement  of  the  dlstrlot 
bj  Rnqjeet  Sing— Its  original  inhabitants— Sacoeasion  of  Lalla  Mooln^^Sirdar  Khan 
appointed  Goyemor— Assassination  of  British  officers— Alarming  consi^racj  at  Lahore— 
Frompt  measures  of  lieutenant  Edwardes— Natiye  allies— Siege  of  Moultan— Junction  of 
General  Whiah— Fall  of  Moultan— Battle  of  Chillianwallah— DoubtM  nature  of  the  re- 
Bulta— Dedslye  yictory  of  Goojerat— Pursuit  of  the  Afghans— Annexation  of  the  Fni]()aab 
— Ck)nfllderation  of  British  policy. 

The  campaign  of  1846  closed  with  the  total  route  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  their  unequivocal  submission  to  the  supremacy  of  British  arms. 
No  combination  of  civil  and  military  genius,  however,  could  in  so 
brief  a  period  convert  the  wild  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub  into  peaceable 
subjects  or  faithful  allies.  The  Indian  mail  of  June  1848,  once 
more  announced  that  the  note  of  war  had  sounded  on  the  north- 
western frontiers  of  British  India.  The  locality  of  renewed 
aggression  and  treachery  was  Moultan,  the  capital  of  a  large  tract 
of  the  same  name,  extending  between  the  Indus  and  the  Sutledge, 
to  the  south  of  Lahore.  The  city  of  Moultan  is  a  place  celebrated 
of  old  for  its  great  strength.  Its  more  recent  history  exhibits  the 
Sikh  not  as  the  patriot  defending  his  native  soil,  but  as  the 
aggressor  subjecting  neighbouring  districts  by  his  sword.  Afler 
various  unsuccessful  attempts,  extending  over  a  long  period, 
Bunjeet  Sing  succeeded  in  taking  Moultan,  though  not  without 
immense  loss.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  in  our  Indian 
wars,  Britain  appears  only  as  a  new  and  stronger  power  super- 
seding a  previous  conqueror,  whose  right  of  possession  is  of  the 
sword.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Moultan  consist  chiefly 
of  Jats,  the  descendants  of  the  Scythian  invaders  of  India,  who 
offered  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  and,  since 
their  conquest  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni  in  1026,  they  have  re- 
peatedly asserted  their  independence.     Towards  the  close  of  last 
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century,  this  province  was  nominally  dependent  on  the  Afglum 
empire,  between  which  and  Runjeet  Sing  repeated  straggles  took 
place  for  its  possession.  After  the  Sikh  rajah  had  been  again  and 
again  foiled  by  the  Afghan  governor,  Mozuffer  Khan,  he  at  length 
succeeded,  in  1818,  more  by  good  fortune  than  skill,  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  long-coveted  place  of  strength,  and  annexing  the 
province  to  his  kingdom.  By  the  treaty  of  1 838,  Moultan  was 
finally  ceded  by  Shah  Sooja  to  the  ruler  of  the  Punjaub,  who 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  Sawan  Mull,  a  subordinate  governor, 
who  held  it  by  a  species  of  feudal  tenure,  administering  its  affairs 
as  a  dependent  of  the  Sikh  state.  Sawan,  who  is  described  as  a 
ruler  of  great  ability  and  moderation,  perished  by  the  hands  of  an 
assassin  in  a  durbar  affray,  in  September  1844.  He  was  sue- 
ceded  by  his  eldest  son,  Lalla  Moobaj,  whose  name  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  narratives  of  recent  events  on  the  frontiers  of  British 
India.  Differences  occurred  between  Moolraj  and  Lall  Sing. 
One  of  the  districts  of  his  government  was  violently  snatched  fifom 
him  by  the  rajah.  Subsequently  he  was  summoned  to  Lahore  to 
settle  his  accounts,  at  all  times  a  complicated  and  reluctant  pro- 
ceeding in  the  East.  He  went  under  British  guarantee,  effected 
some  sort  of  settlement,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Moultan;  but 
negotiations  were  being  still  carried  on,  with  the  object  chiefly  of 
bringing  the  whole  Sikh  kingdom  under  a  uniform  mode  of 
government.  These,  it  was  believed,  had  at  length  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  Sirdar  Khan  Sing  was  appointed  governor, 
and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Lahore, 
was  deputed  to  proceed,  along  with  Lieutenant  Anderson,  to 
install  the  new  governor  in  his  office.  No  opposition  was  antici- 
pated, and  they  were  attended,  apparently,  by  a  force  fit  for  little 
more  than  a  guard  of  honour.  The  two  British  officers  arrived  at 
Moultan  early  in  April  1848,  and  received  from  Lalla  Moolraj 
the  formal  resignation  of  his  fortress,  &c.  On  the  following  day, 
while  inspecting  the  fortress,  Mr.  Agnew  was  suddenly  assaulted 
by  assassins,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was  rescued  by  the 
new  governor,  and  conveyed  to  a  small  fort  outside  the  town.    In 
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the  meantime,  Lieutenant  Anderson  had  been  attacked  in  like 
manner,  when  riding  in  company  with  Lalla  Moolraj,  and  was 
borne  to  the  same  fort,  severely  wounded.  There  a  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  from  Moultan,  and  three  days  after,  the 
Monltanese  troops  moved  out  to  attack  the  fort  in  which  they  lay. 
The  wounded  officers  resolved  to  hold  out  the  fort,  in  hope  of 
relief.  They  sent  out  messengers  to  claim  assistance  from  a 
neighbouring  chief  of  Bahawulpore,  who  retained  his  allegiance 
to  the  British.  Had  their  garrison  been  faithful,  these  officers 
might  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  fort  till  effectual  aid  reached 
them;  but  the  Sikh  troops  within  joined  the  assailants  without, 
and,  flinging  open  the  gates,  both  Lieutenant  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Agnew  were  assassinated,  while  vainly  defending  themselves 
against  a  host  of  assailants. 

It  was  believed  for  a  time  that  this  violent  outbreak  was 
entirely  referrible  to  some  temporary  and  accidental  misunder- 
standing with  the  Sikh  soldiery,  and  was  unconnected  with  any 
organized  plan  of  opposition  to  established  rule,  or  to  any 
designed  hostilities  with  the  British.  Long  experience,  how- 
ever, suffices  to  prove  that  the  more  recent  acquisitions  of  our 
Eastern  empire  resemble,  in  their  most  quiescent  state,  rather  the 
stillness  of  a  powder  magazine  than  the  calm  of  the  unvexed  sea. 
A  single  spark  suffices  for  the  explosion,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  calculate  how  far  its  effects  may  extend.  Amid  their 
most  sanguine  hopes,  this  was  not  overlooked  by  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  India;  but  the  scene  of  danger  was  remote  from 
means  of  defence  or  supply,  the  warm  season  was  at  hand,  when 
active  operations  are  scarcely  possible,  and  rumours  of  the  insta- 
bility of  affairs  at  Lahore,  and  of  the  equivocal  fidelity  of  the 
rajah,  Golab  Sing,  furnished  grounds  for  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sion. The  confidence  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
had  now  been  created  a  Viscount,  in  the  peace  of  the  Punjaub, 
was  based,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  admirable 
military  arrangements  made  by  him  previous  to  his  departure. 

At  Lahore,  these  were  rendered  fully  available  by  the  vigilance 
2T 
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of  the  British  officers  in  charge.  The  troops  all  along  the  frontier 
were  commanded  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate 
action.  Officers  ahsent  on  leave  were  ordered  to  join  their  troops 
without  delay,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against 
surprise.  The  wisdom  of  such  precautions  soon  became  apparent. 
The  outbreak  at  Moultan  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  most  alarming  character  at  Lahore,  having  for  its 
object  the  massacre  of  all  the  British  officers,  the  expulsion  of 
our  whole  troops  from  the  Punjaub,  and  a  revolution  in  the  Sikh 
government.  Attempts  had  been  made,  not  without  some  slight 
success,  to  seduce  the  Sepoys  from  their  allegiance.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  this,  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Residency  on  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  under  a  severe 
pressure  of  ill  health,  directed  certain  native  officers,  whose  fidelity 
could  be  relied  upon,  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 
by  which  means  the  whole  plot  was  disclosed.  Three  native 
corps,  it  was  found,  had  been  tampered  with,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  the  men  had  yielded  to  the  temptations  by  which  thej 
were  assailed.  Undoubted  proofs,  however,  were  discovered  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  being  privy  to  the  plot,  by  whom  the 
fakeers  had  been  employed  to  use  their  influence  over  the  Sepoys 
in  seducing  them  from  their  fidelity.  It  was  at  the  very  time 
that  the  Indian  papers  were  filled  with  the  accounts  of  this  abor- 
tive conspiracy  at  Lahore,  that  statesmen  and  journalists  in  Eng- 
land were  declaring  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Punjaub.  So  impossible  is  it  for  the  most 
experienced  to  anticipate  the  changes  which  a  few  months  may 
effect  on  the  state  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

The  indomitable  courage  and  skill  of  a  British  officer  of  youth 
and  inexperience,  sufficed  at  this  critical  juncture  to  do  more  for 
the  safety  of  the  British  empire  than  all  the  experience  and  fore- 
sight of  the  civil  and  military  rulers  of  India.  It  speedily  became 
apparent  that  the  zeal  of  Dewan  Khan  Sing,  in  the  defence  of 
the  unfortunate  British  officers  deputed  to  accompany  him  to  his 
new  government,  was  altogether  assumed,  and  that  he  was  in 
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league  with  the  conspirators  in  Lahore  and  elsewhere,  by  whom 
a  scheme  had  been  matured  for  everpowering  the  British,  and 
expelling  them  from  the  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lahore,  a  Gooroo,  or  priest,  named  Maharaj  Sing,  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  speedily  collected  a  numerous  force  of  the 
disbanded  Sikhs,  among  whom  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  greac 
sanctity.  By  this  means  the  British  forces  at  Lahore  were  pre- 
vented attempting  any  movement  upon  Moultan,  and  every  suc- 
cessive mail  brought  news  of  fresh  difficulties  or  alarms,  tending 
still  further  to  confound  the  speculations  of  the  most  experienced 
politicians  as  to  the  extent  or  probable  issue  of  this  new  revolu- 
tion in  the  Punjaub.  At  this  time.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
stationed  on  the  Indus  with  a  force  consisting  only  of  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry  and  300  sowars,  with  two  guns.  His  duty  was 
the  collection  of  the  land-tax  due  to  Moolraj,  and  the  occupation  of 
Leiah,  a  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  '*  Hearing 
of  the  affair  at  Moultan,  and  finding  himself  exposed  to  risk, 
many  of  his  Sikh  soldiers  deserting  him  on  learning  the  rumour 
of  a  general  rising,  he  crossed  the  river  into  the  Derajat,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore,  to  make  a  demonstration 
which  should  prevent  Moolraj  from  executing  any  design  against 
him  or  Colonel  Cortlandt,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Dhera 
Ismael  Khan.  The  Khan  lost  no  time  in  making  preparations 
to  act.  A  party  of  300  horse  had  been  left  by  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  to  complete  the  collection  of  the  revenue  at  Leiah, 
where  they  were  attacked,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  400  Moultan 
horse,  with  ten  zumboorucks  (light  field-guns),  who  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns.  Meanwhile,  Colonel 
Cortlandt,  with  his  force,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  quitted 
Dhera  Ismael  Khan,  and  proceeded  to  the  southward  by  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  being  joined  on  his  way  by  a  Beloochee  chief 
named  Melah  Khan,  with  1 00  of  his  tribe,  who  were  sent  to  take 
the  fortress  of  Sunghur,  a  place  to  the  west  of  Attock,  which 
surrendered  after  six  hours'  fighting,  the  garrison  retreating 
upon  Moultan.     Another  Beloochee  chief^  named  Kora  Khan 
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Khosa,  soon  after  joined  the  colonel,  who  despatched  him  'with 
800  of  his  trihe,  horse  and  foot,  against  the  fort  of  Dhera  Ghazee 
Khan,  the  second  city  in  the  province.  The  Beloochee  chief 
seems  to  have  executed  his  orders  with  great  zeal,  expedition, 
and  success.  He  marched  his  men  along  the  skirt  of  the  hills, 
sending  forward  a  messenger  to  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  with  a 
summons  to  give  it  up.  The  Sikhs,  however,  resolved  to  fight 
for  the  place.  They  went  out  to  give  battle,  and  were  defeated; 
the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  the  karder  slain.  Colonel  Cort- 
landt  (who  appears  to  have  expected  that  the  Beloocbees  would 
have  only  amused  the  garrison)  found  the  business  over  when  he 
came  up.  He  occupied  the  town,  where  Lieutenant  Edwardes 
joined  him  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
another  engagement  took  place  between  the  British  forces  and 
the  Moultanese  insurgents,  who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
their  chief,  Chatur  Mull,  being  killed,  and  another  chief,  Luoga 
Mull,  taken  prisoner." 

Lieutenant  Edwardes  effected  a  junction  with  Colonel  Cort* 
landt's  forces,  by  which  a  body  of  about  7000  men  was  placed 
under  their  joint  command.  With  this  force  considerable  success 
was  achieved,  and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  for  a  time  that 
these  young  officers,  at  the  head  of  such  a  small  and  irregular 
force,  were  to  bring  the  rebellion  summarily  to  a  close,  and  re- 
annex  Moultan  to  the  Punjaub,  ere  the  British  resident  or  the 
commander-in-chief  could  adopt  any  definite  line  of  policy  for  the 
suppression  of  this  unexpected  outbreak.  The  press  as  usual 
were  as  severe  in  their  criticisms  on  the  tardy  operations  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  as  they  afterwards  were  on  his  supposed 
rashness  and  indiscretion.  The  "  Friend  of  India"  censured  in 
the  severest  terms  "  the  tame  conduct  of  the  chief  authorities," 
and  predicted  that  there  would  be  no  Moultan  laurels  but  for 
Edwardes  and  Cortlandt.  None  more  worthy,  indeed,  could  be 
achieved.  The  gallant  lieutenant  led  his  raw  levies  to  the  very 
walls  of  Moultan,  after  twice  defeating  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
them  in  numbers.     But  the  fortifications  of  Moultan  were  such 
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as  bade  defiance  to  the  efforts  of  an  irregular  force,  with  no  other 
artillery  than  a  few  light  field-pieces,  Edwardes  at  once  per- 
ceived his  inability  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the 
fortress  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  he  accordingly 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  British  resident  at  Lahore,  for 
reinforcements  and  heavy  artillery.  Meanwhile  the  position  of 
the  British  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moullan  was  somewhat 
critical.  The  hold  he  had  upon  his  native  allies  had  owed  much 
of  its  force  to  his  own  tact  and  the  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  his  operations;  and  to  the  latter  cause  also  may  be 
ascribed  the  successive  junction  of  Shere  Sing  and  other  Sikh 
chiefs,  at  the  head  of  about  10,000  men.  Such  allies,  however, 
were  a  source  of  far  more  apprehension  than  confidence  to  Ed- 
wardes. Many  of  the  Sikhs  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  watch  their  camp,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
his  own,  with  scarcely  less  jealousy  than  that  of  Moolraj.  His 
suspicions  of  his  Sikh  allies  proved  only  too  well-founded*  Their 
defection  speedily  turned  the  scale  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  up  a  new  position,  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
stronghold  of  Moolraj.  But  though  it  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped 
for  that  the  gallantry  of  this  British  officer  would  prove  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  deep-laid  plots  and  machinations  of  the  Sikhs, 
the  check  he  had  given  at  so  critical  a  period  was  productive  of 
the  most  important  results.  Much  valuable  time  was  gained. 
The  cautious  deliberations  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  were 
carried  on  while  he  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  by  the  time  it 
became  obvious  that  the  most  decisive  measures  were  indispensable, 
they  were  ready  to  forward  to  his  aid  a  force  capable  of  coping 
with  such  difficulties.  On  the  2l8t  December  1848,  General 
Whish  at  length  effected  a  junction  with  Edwardes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moultan,  by  which  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  efficient  force,  amounting  to  15,000  British  troops,  and  17,000 
allies,  and  with  150  pieces  of  ordnance,  nearly  half  of  which  were 
of  the  largest  calibre.  The  result  became  no  longer  doubtful. 
After  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  gallant  defences  on  the  part 
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of  the  enemy  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare,  the 
city  of  Moultan  was  yielded  to  the  British  commander,  and  its 
citadel  occupied  by  a  British  garrison,  though  not  till  the  principal 
powder  magazine  of  the  defenders,  containing  some  16,000  pounds 
of  powder,  had  been  blown  into  the  air,  and  their  principal  granaiy 
and  stores  had  been  burned. 

When  the  citadel  of  Moultan  had  at  length  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  victors  was  to 
pay  a  graceful  though  vain  tribute  to  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  been  the  first  victims  of  Sikh  treachery.  The  proceeding  is 
thus  narrated  by  an  officer  who  bore  a  part  in  the  sad  rites,  with 
which  the  conquerors  sought  to  repair  the  wrongs  already  so 
signally  avenged : — "  On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  I  joined  in  a 
very  pleasing,  though  melancholy  ceremony.  The  burial-place 
of  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  had  been  discovered, 
and  it  was  determined  to  exhume  the  bodies,  and  move  them  to 
the  fort.  The  grave  was  opened  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  bodies  were  found  to 
be  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  be  identified.  A  carry- 
ing and  funeral  party,  with  the  band  of  the  fusiliers,  to  which 
regiment  Lieutenant  Anderson  formerly  belonged,  attended,  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  officers  in  camp,  and  moved  off  from  the 
Eedgah,  near  which  the  bodies  had  been  found,  at  five  o'clock, 
and,  entering  the  fort  hy  the  breach^  the  coffins  were  deposited  in 
a  grave  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  highest  part  of  the  fort 
The  chaplain  was  in  attendance,  and  read  the  funeral  service  in  a 
most  impressive  manner." 

While  the  united  forces  under  General  Whish  were  breaching 
the  walls  of  Moultan,  and  reducing  Moolraj  to  the  desperate  posi- 
tion which  at  length  compelled  him  to  capitulate  on  the  21st  of 
January  1849,  and  to  yield  up  the  ruined  city  and  its  shattered 
but  still  strong  and  formidable  fortress  to  the  British  general, 
the  commander-in-chief  had  to  withstand  a  still  more  formidable 
resistance  in  the  open  field.  Notwithstanding  the  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  former   Sikh   campaign,   Lord   Gough   was 
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found  at  this  second  outbreak  of  the  turbulent  soldiery  of  the 
Punjaub  fully  as  unprepared  as  before.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be 
expected,  that  an  establishment  was  to  be  kept  along  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice; 
Btill  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
Sikh  revolutionists  during  the  previous  war,  was  such  as  showed 
the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness  and  preparation  for  war,  so 
long  as  British  forces  occupied  any  portion  of  the  terrritory  of  the 
disciples  of  Govind. 

Lord  Hardinge  was  no  longer  present  to  control  the  impetuous 
hardihood  of  Lord  Gough,  and  the  public,  however  willing  to 
overlook  the  rashest  daring  when  it  is  successful,  are  little  inclined 
to  charity  or  even  to  reason,  when  it  leads  to  loss  or  to  defeat. 
Lord  Gough  had  been  compelled,  as  in  his  former  campaign,  to 
manoeuvre  instead  of  fight,  from  the  want  of  an  effective  force  and 
sufficient  supplies.  On  the  5th  of  January,  the  British  forces 
under  his  command  lay  encamped  at  Janiki,  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  Sikh  army,  under  Shore  Sing,  which  had  taken  up  a  for- 
midable position  at  Moong,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jelum.  Lord 
Gough  had  at  one  time  intended  to  wait  the  fall  of  Moultan  before 
he  attacked  the  Sikhs,  but  he  had  reason  to  dread  the  unfavour- 
able effects  which  his  inactivity  was  calculated  to  exert  on  that 
portion  of  the  natives  whose  co-operation  and  neutrality  depended 
solely  on  his  success,  while  it  afforded  Shore  Sing  an  opportunity 
of  largely  augmenting  his  army.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  the  British  forces  left  their  encampment  at  Janiki,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  the  Sikh  camp  at  Chillianwallah. 
Shore  Sing's  forces  were  found  to  be  intrenched  in  a  position  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  had  still  farther  secured  by 
works  of  formidable  extent.  The  commander-in-chief  is  affirmed 
to  have  hastily  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  to  have  peril- 
led the  safety  of  the  whole  British  forces  by  ordering  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  camp  about  two  hours  after  noon,  when  it  had 
been  previously  resolved  to  defer  all  active  operations  till  the 
following  day.     The  ground  was  impeded  with  jungle,  which 
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eoncealed  the  Sikh  matchlock  men,  and  a£brded  Uiem  an  immeiue 
advantage.  The  British  forces  were  compelled  to  storm  the  Sikh 
batteries  at  the  bayonet's  point  Darkness  pat  an  end  to  the 
engagement,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  the  field  of  batth. 
But  their  loss  had  been  terrible.  Nearly  an  hundred  officers  wers 
killed  or  wonnded;  2269  troops,  including  nearly  1000  Enropeaos, 
were  disabled,  or  left  dead  on  the  field,  while  whole  troops  had 
been  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  determined  front  of  tho 
enemy,  and  the  deadly  fire  of  their  artillery.  Such  a  qnestionable 
victory  sufficed  to  overshadow  the  trinmphs  at  Mooltan,  and  to 
increase  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  with  which  the  overiand 
mail  was  anticipated  in  England. 

Meanwhile  the  fall  of  Monltan  had  released  a  large  body  of  our 
troops ;  and  Greneral  Whish,  with  a  promptitade  which  did  him  the 
highest  honour,  pressed  forward  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Lord 
Gongh.  The  total  inaction  of  Shore  Sing  proved  that  the  bloody 
field  of  Chillianwallah  had  paralyzed  the  movements  of  the  Sikhs, 
even  more  than  it  had  crippled  the  available  resources  and  damped 
the  exalting  anticipations  of  the  British.  The  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  most  fortunate.  By  a  rapid  forced  march  Whish  con- 
trived to  reunite  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
before  the  enemy  were  sufficiently  recruited  to  attack  our  position; 
and  thus  we  were  prepared  to  renew  the  war  with  every  prospect 
of  brilliant  success. 

Victory  had  not  deserted  the  British  arms  in  India.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Goojerat.  The  Sikh  army  estimated  at  60,000 
men,  with  fifty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary 
force  of  Afghan  cavalry,  were  completely  routed.  "  Their  ranks 
broken;  their  position  carried;  their  guns,  ammnnition,  camp- 
equipage,  and  baggage  captured;  and  their  flying  masses  driven 
before  the  victorious  pursuers  from  mid-day  to  dusk."  Fifty-three 
pieces  of  artillery  left  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  along  with  the 
<^^""P)  haggage,  magazines,  and  a  vast  store  of  ammunitions,  aban- 
doned by  the  flying  Sikhs,  abundantly  testified  to  the  triumph 
which  had  at  length  dissipated  the  apprehensions  of  thousands, 
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who  waited  with  anxious  dread  ihe  annoiincement  of  the  fii'st  des- 
patch that  should  narrate  the  proceedings  suhsequent  to  the  dear- 
bought  field  of  Chillianwallah. 

The  victory  of  Goojerat  proved  to  be  complete  and  decisive. 
Once  more  the  van  of  the  British  army  had  maintained  its  ground 
on  this  remote  border  of  British  India  until  reinforcements  could 
be  brought  up,  and  supplies  forwarded  to  the  point  of  attack,  and 
then  trying  the  strength  of  the  opposing  power  on  a  well-fought 
field,  victory  had  unequivocally  declared  for  the  conquerors  of  the 
East.  The  fruits  of  this  battle  were  the  entire  surrender  of  the 
Sikh  army,  including  their  commander.  Rajah  Shore  Sing,  his 
father,  Chuttur  Sing,  his  brothers,  and  most  of  the  principal  Sikh 
sirdars  and  chiefs.  Forty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  the  whole  that 
remained  uncaptured  by  the  British,  were  at  the  same  time  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered,  and  the  remains  of  the  conquered  army,  to 
the  number  of  16,000  Sikh  soldiers,  laid  down  their  arms  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  troops.  The  principal  scene  of  this  act  of 
surrender  by  the  vanquished  was  a  place  called  Hoormuk,  at  one 
of  the  principal  fords  of  the  river,  across  whicti  their  broken  ranks 
had  fled  in  dismay  before  the  final  charge  of  the  victors  of  Goojerat. 
At  this  spot  the  Sikh  soldiers  crossed  and  delivered  up  their  arms, 
passing  through  the  lines  of  two  native  infantry  regiments 
appointed  for  this  duty.  Each  of  the  Sikhs  received  a  rupee  to 
subsist  him  on  his  return  home,  in  addition  to  which  they  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  horses. 

In  the  general  order  of  the  governor-general,  with  which  he  ac- 
companied the  welcome  despatches  announcing  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  he  adds  :  '^  But  the  war  is  not  yet  concluded ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  cessation  of  hostilities  until  Dost  Mohammed  Khan 
and  the  Afghan  army  are  either  driven  from  the  province  of 
Peshawur,  or  destroyed  within  it."  The  most  determined  measures 
were  accordingly  adopted  against  the  Sikh  allies  who  still  remained 
in  arms.  But  the  greatest  apprehension  of  the  victors  was  that 
they  should  escape  them  by  flight,  there  being  little  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  any  Afghan  force  would  alone  withstand  the  British 
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arms  on  the  open  field.  On  the  eyening  of  the  same  day  on  ^vliidi 
l^fajor-genend  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  superintended  the  disarming  of 
Shere  Sing's  army,  he  poshed  on  by  forced  marches  towaidi 
Attock,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the  Afghans  before  they  ooold 
soooeed  in  crossing  the  Indus.  In  this,  howe\rer,  he  £uled.  The 
A%hans  were  already  across  the  great  river,  and  the  impatient 
general  pushing  on  with  his  sta£^  and  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  escort,  beheld  them  from  a  neighbouring  eminence  busily 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  thqr 
had  effected  their  timely  passage.  The  sight  of  the  British  staff 
filled  the  flying  enemy  with  new  apprehensions,  as  they  had 
believed  the  British  to  be  still  two  days'  march  behind.  The 
artillery  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  fifteen  of 
the  best  boats  forming  the  bridge  were  secured.  By  means  of 
this  the  British  troops  were  passed  across  the  Indus,  and  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  with  the  Khyberries  to  obstruct  the  retreat 
of  the  Afghans  through  the  dreaded  defile  of  which  they  were  the 
guardians.  But  the  Indus  was  rising.  Its  deep  and  rapid  flood 
retarded  the  passage  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  indispensable  for 
the  pursuit,  while  fear  urged  on  the  retreat  of  the  flying  foe,  who 
were  struck  with  such  panic  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
British  at  the  passage  of  the  Indus,  that  they  abandoned  their 
^^g^g^  ij^  order  to  accelerate  their  flight.  By  this  means.  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  succeeded  in  reaching  Dakka,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  thereby  escaping  the  vengeance  he 
had  provoked  by  his  junction  with  the  rebellious  Sikhs. 

With  the  flight  of  the  Afghans  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass  the 
war  was  at  an  end ;  but  new  measures  were  requisite  to  guard 
against  the  renewal  of  similar  outbreaks  of  the  restless  and  daring 
Khalsa.  Within  the  brief  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
summary  recall  of  Lord  Ellenburgh,  experience  and  necessity  had 
overthrown  every  theory  of  British  policy  in  India.  One  critic  in 
aumming  up  the  record  of  events  of  the  previous  year,  at  the  time 
wlmn  only  the  first  steps  in  the  new  war  beyond  the  Sutledge  had 
Imunpired,  remarks:  "  A  year  barren  of  events,  although  a  tame 
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and  nnattractive  period  to  readers  of  history,  is  a  propitious  one  to 
good  rulers,  especially  rulers  of  such  a  country  as  India.  The 
want  of  time,  and  opportunity,  and  political  quiet,  to  digest  plans 
of  improvement,  has  been  the  ready  and  unanswerable  excuse  of 
every  governor  of  India  since  the  administration  of  its  affairs  has 
"been  transferred  to  our  hands  from  those  of  the  Moguls.  The 
fralt  is  not  theirs;  it  is  the  vice,  or  rather  a  misfortune,  inseparable 
from  the  circumstances  of  British  rule  in  India  in  relation  to  the 
native  powers,  which  clothe  it  with  progressive  (or,  as  some  say, 
aggressive)  attributes,  that  a  stationary  policy  is  not  only  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  security  of  our  Indian  empire,  but  impracticable, 
and  the  intervals  of  suspension  of  war  and  conquest  are  few  and 
brief.  The  last  three  governors  of  India  furnish  examples  which 
the  next  three  may  be  compelled  to  follow. 

'^  Lord  EUenborough,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
proceeded  to  India  with  visions  of  peace,  of  prosperous  revenues, 
and  of  the  realization  of  benevolent  schemes  of  social  benefit  for 
the  people  of  India.  The  first  was,  upon  his  arrival,  immersed  in 
the  perils  and  perplexities  of  the  Cabul  outbreak  and  the  Mahratta 
campaign.  The  second  was  most  unwillingly  forced  by  a  Sikh 
invasion  into  a  war,  first  of  defence  and  then  of  conquest,  beyond 
our  frontiers.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  like  manner,  has  been  compelled 
to  desert  the  seat  of  Government,  where  he  was  busied  with  plans 
of  domestic  improvement,  and  to  enter  upon  projects  which,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  preparations,  appear  to  embrace  the  conquest 
of  an  extensive  territory,  the  cost  of  which  will  exhaust  the  present 
and  pledge  the  future  revenues  of  India,  postponing  every  scheme 
of  local  and  general  improvement  and  moral  amelioration  which 
demands  an  outlay  of  money.  Should  our  presage  be  correct,  and 
the  British  empire  be  extended  to  the  Indus,  that  *  forbidden'  river, 
conveniently  termed  the  *  historical  boundary  of  India,'  will  not  be 
a  final  boundary  any  more  than  the  Sutledge  has  been;  the  expan- 
sion of  our  line  of  frontiers,  bringing  us  into  contact  with  new 
neighbours,  jealous  of  our  greatness  or  alarmed  at  our  proximity, 
will  involve  us  in  fresh  quarrels,  and  we  shall  be  led  onward,  until, 
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as  Baron  Hngel  predicts,  we  reach  Herat  This  is  the  condition 
of  our  existence  as  a  ruling  power  in  India;  and  critics  of  oar 
administration  there,  instead  of  exposing  its  imperfections,  and 
proclaiming  the  vast  amount  of  what  has  not  been  done  to  amelioTSte 
the  people,  would  be  more  just  if  they  compared  what  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  time  and  means  at  our  command, — in 
snatches  of  repose,  broken  by  sudden  political  explosions,  which 
engross  the  attention  and  the  energies  of  the  government^  amidflt 
the  financial  incumbrances  created  by  an  increasing  expenditure, 
which  cannot  be  met,  as  in  other  countries,  by  increase  of  taxation." 
The  result  has  proved  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  By  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor-general  of  India,  dated  March  30th 
1849,  the  Punjaub  is  declared  to  li^  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  in  India;  and  the  same  official  document  thus  enters  on 
the  defence  of  British  policy: — "  For  many  years,  in  the  time  of 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  peace  and  friendship  prevailed  between 
the  British  nation  and  the  Sikhs.  When  Runjeet  Sing  was  dead, 
and  his  wisdom  no  longer  guided  the  counsels  of  the  state,  the 
sirdars  and  the  Khalsa  army,  without  provocation  and  without 
cause,  suddenly  invaded  the  British  territoriea.  Their  army  was 
again  and  again  defeated.  They  were  driven  with  slaughter  and 
in  shame  from  the  country  they  had  invaded,  and  at  the  gates  of 
Lahore  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing  tendered  to  the  governor- 
general  the  submission  of  himself  and  his  chiefs,  and  solicited  the 
clemency  of  the  British  government.  The  governor-general  ex- 
tended the  clemency  of  his  government  to  the  state  of  Lahore ;  he 
generously  spared  the  kingdom  which  he  had  acquired  a  just  right 
to  subvert;  and,  the  maharajah  having  been  replaced  on  the 
throne,  treaties  of  friendship  were  formed  between  the  states.  The 
British  have  faithfully  kept  their  word,  and  have  scrupulously 
observed  every  obligation  which  the  treaties  imposed  upon  them. 
But  the  Sikh  people  and  their  chiefs  have,  on  their  part,  grossly 
and  faithlessly  violated  the  promises  by  which  they  were  bound. 
Of  their  annual  tribute,  no  portion  whatever  has  at  any  time  been 
paid,  and  large  loans  advanced  to  them  by  the  government  of 
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India  have  never  been  repaid.  The  control  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  volantarily  snbmitted  themselves,  has  been 
resisted  by  arms.  Peace  has  been  cast  aside.  British  officers 
have  been  murdered  when  acting  for  the  state ;  others  engaged  in 
the  like  employment  have  treacheronsly  been  thrown  into  captivity. 
Finally,  the  army  of  the  state  and  the  whole  Sikh  people,  joined 
by  many  of  the  sirdars  in  the  Punjaub  who  signed,  the  treaties,  and 
led  by  a  member  of  the  regency  itself,  have  risen  in  arms  against 
us,  and  have  waged  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  for  the  proclaimed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  British  and  their  power.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  formerly  declared  that  it  desired  no  farther  conquest, 
and  it  proved  by  its  acts  the  sincerity  of  its  professions.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  has  no  desire  for  conquest  now ;  bot  it  is  bound,  in 
Its  duty,  to  provide  fully  for  its  own  security,  and  to  guard  the 
interests  of  those  committed  to  its  charge.  To  that  end,  and  as 
the  only  sure  mode  of  protecting  the  state  from  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  unprovoked  and  wasting  wars,  the  governor-general  is 
compelled  to  resolve  upon  the  entire  subjection  of  a  people  whom 
their  own  government  has  long  been  unable  to  control,  and  whom 
(as  events  have  now  shown)  no  punishment  can  deter  from  violence, 
no  acts  of  friendship  can  conciliate  to  peace.  Wherefore  the 
governor-general  of  India  has  declared,  and  hereby  proclaimB,  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Punjaub  is  at  an  end;  and  that  all  the  terri- 
tories of  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing  are  now  and  henceforth  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire  in  India.'' 

The  wonted  justice  of  British  rule  tempered  the  policy  thus 
forced  upon  it.  The  maharajah  has  been  treated  with  due  consi- 
deration of  his  rank;  the  property  of  all  who  had  not  forfeited  their 
rights  by  their  own  conduct,  has  been  respected;  and  the  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  to  all  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. What  the  final  results  of  this  new  annexation  to  our  Indian 
empire  may  prove  to  be,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  Whether  the 
Indus,  ^*  the  historical  boundary  of  India,"  shall  prove  a  barrier 
against  foreign  aggression  and  a  limit  to  British  acquisition, 
remains  to  be  seen;  but  many  years  must  elapse,  even  under  the 
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most  peaceful  sway,  ere  the  diverse  races  and  creeds  of  British 
India  can  be  reconciled,  and  the  vast  peninsula  consolidated  into 
one  kingdom,  united  by  ihe  safe  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and 
the  sense  of  a  wise,  just,  and  benignant  rule.  Experience  has 
heretofore  overturned  every  speculation*  The  first  campaign  in 
the  Punjaub  was  regarded  by  many,  whose  judgment  was  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  final.  Events  proved  the  error  of  the  calculation. 
But  a  new  state  of  things  has  now  arisen,  and  the  prophecy  may 
be  repeated  with  more  confidence  than  before. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  critical 
struggle  which  Britain  has  yet  been  compelled  to  engage  in,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  her  Indian  empire.  The  disas- 
trous struggles  in  Afghanistan  are  altogether  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  a  war  thus  waged  on  terms  so  nearly  equal,  and 
yet  so  hardly  brought  to  a  triumphant  close.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  former  campaign,  we 
can  readily  account  for  them.  The  real  strength  of  the  Afghans 
was  shown  in  their  final  retreat  from  the  Punjaub.  They  are 
indeed  formidable  in  their  native  fastnesses;  but  this  arises  more 
from  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  than  from  the  skill  of 
their  brave  but  undisciplined  bands.  Even  in  their  strongholds 
and  amid  their  terrible  passes,  British  arms,  under  proper  and 
skilful  leaders,  found  no  difficulty  in  coping  with  them,  and  on  a 
fair  field  they  proved  how  little  apprehension  could  be  excited  by 
them,  even  though  greatly  outnumbering  their  opponents.  But 
the  Sikhs  were  altogether  diflfereut.  Their  bravery  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  their  opponents.  Their  skill  and  discipline  were 
not  greatly  inferior.  The  contest  therefore  was  a  perilous  one. 
But  still  the  victory,  when  accomplished,  was  complete;  the  Sikhs 
were  not  only  beaten  but  disarmed.  They  could  not  enter  upon 
another  contest  with  us,  for  the  muniments  of  war  have  been  taken 
from  them,  and  cannot  now  be  replaced.  Britain,  however,  longs 
to  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  consolidate  her 
Eastern  empire  by  arts  of  peace.     Time  alone,  however  well  em- 
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ployed,  will  bind  the  native  Hindoo  to  the  British  sceptre  by  the 
only  safe  ties,  those  of  mutual  interest  and  the  confidence  of  mutual 
justice.  The  necessity  of  this  is  acknowledged.  All  the  efforts 
of  British  rulers  are  now  directed  to  render  our  sway  in  India 
alike  beneficent  and  just.  Should  they  succeed  in  accomplishing 
such  a  purpose,  it  will  be  a  more  noble  and  lasting  victory  than 
the  proudest  triumph  of  British  arms;  and  it  is  only  by  converting 
.  the  devotion  of  the  Sikh  foe  into  the  patriotism  of  the  British  sub- 
ject, that  a  safe,  a  lasting,  and  a  beneficial  peace  shall  be  secured 
on  the  north-west  frontiers,  so  long  the  source  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension  to  the  British  rulers  of  India 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  PUNJAUB  AFTBB  US  OONQITXST,  BTO. 

State  of  the  Pupjaab  after  its  conquest  by  the  BritUli— Our  adminiatratlve  efforta-SetU»- 
ment  of  the  oonnfty — The  Lahore  Board— Sir  Ghadea  Kapler  and  Che  maUsj—DlteoMkm 
with  Lord  Dalhoaile— The  BnrmeBe  war— Its  Moaea— Sngagementa  with  the  enemj— 
Axmexation  of  Pegn. 

When  oar  work  is  done  in  the  field,  then  we  commence  oar  labonn 
in  the  cabinet.  The  conqaest  of  the  Panjaub  was  a  great  mili- 
tary achievement;  bat  it  was  the  forerunner  of  a  still  greater 
work.  The  historian  tarns  with  delight  from  the  bloody  fight  of 
Ghillianwallah,  and  the  crowning  triumph  of  Goojerat,  to  dwell 
upon  those  great  victories  of  peace  and  civilization  which  have 
now  become  inseparably  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the 
administration  of  the  Punjaub  under  the  new  rule  of  the  British. 

When  the  irresistible  strength  of  our  well-worked  artillery  had 
broken  to  pieces,  never  again  to  re- unite,  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Sikh  military  power,  the  governor-general,  it  has  been  seen,  at 
once  declared  the  whole  country  of  the  Punjaub  to  be  thenceforth 
an  integral  part  of  our  British  dominions  in  the  East.  A  difficult 
problem  then  presented  itself  for  solution  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
called  upon  as  he  was  to  consider  the  form  and  character  of  the 
administration  which  it  had  now  become  his  duty  to  impose  upon 
the  subject  country.  A  series  of  experiments,  extending  over 
nearly  a  century,  were  before  him  to  instruct  or  to  caution — to 
invite  or  to  deter.  Bringing  all  the  energies  of  a  vigorous  mind 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  divesting  himself  of  all  prejudices 
and  foregone  conclusions,  he  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  from  a  close  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  country  and  the  people  now  brought 
under  our  rule,  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  would  guide  him 
not  only  towards  a  system  of  government  theoretically  sound,  but 
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towards  its  right  practical  application  to  the  case  immediately 
before  him.  And  he  soon  began  to  see  his  way  through  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  To  have  introduced  into  these  newly- 
acquired  provinces,  still  disordered  and  impoverished  by  years  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  the  administrative  machinery  by  which  our 
long-settled  districts  are  regulated,  would  have  been  clearly  a 
mistake.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  certain  that  there  would 
be  much  to  call  forth  the  experience  acquired  in  the  settled 
districts — that  a  large  knowledge,  especially  of  revenue  business, 
would  be  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  the  work  which  then 
lay  before  us.  So  Lord  Dalhousie  wisely  determined  to  render  the 
new  administration  of  the  Punjaub  neither  an  exclusively  military 
nor  an  exclusively  civil  government,  but  one  combining  the 
advantages  of  both.  The  promptitude  and  energy  of  the  first 
were  to  be  united  with  the  order  and  security  of  the  last.  The 
protection  of  law  was  to  be  yielded  to  the  people  without  its 
incumbering  formalities  and  its  embarrassing  delays.  The  pro- 
vince was  marked  out  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  at  each 
head  of  which  was  placed  a  commissioner,  who  might  be  a  civil  or 
a  military  servant  of  the  Company,  with  certain  deputy-commis- 
sioners or  other  functionaries  under  him.  To  these  officers  were 
entrusted  all  the  general  revenue  and  judicial  business  of  the 
country.  But  the  better  to  give  effect  to  this  machinery,  and  to 
direct  generally  both  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of  our  new 
territories,  a  Board  of  Administration  was  established,  as  the  local 
bead  of  the  government,  sitting  at  Lahore,  and  communicating 
directly  with  the  governor- general.  The  chief  seat  at  this 
Board  was  to  be  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  Lahore  administration, 
directing  its  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  infant  sovereign ;  an  officer 
of  rare  energy  and  activity  of  character,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  only  limited  and  restrained  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  His  colleagues  at  the  Board 
were  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Manael,  two  civi- 
lians of  distinguished  ability:  the  one  greatly  experienced  in 
2  u 
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matters  of  revenne-Bettlement,  and  tibe  other  bearing  the  r^ota- 
tion  of  the  ablest  finance-officer  in  India.  Of  the  propriety  of 
these  nominations  sufficient  proof  was  afforded  in  dae  time  hj 
the  result  of  their  measures. 

If  any  doubts  had  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men  regarding  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  prospect  of  continued 
tranquillity,  they  were  now  about  to  be  dispersed.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Punjaub  went  on  from  year's  end  to  year's  aid 
without  interruption ;  and  even  the  most  relnctant  believers 
acknowledged  that  the  progress  was  gratifying,  and  the  workmen 
were  efficient.  A  recent  writer  of  great  ability  and  experience, 
summing  up  the  good  things  that  were  done  under  the  Lahore 
Board  of  Administration,  says  : — 

'*  A  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions  has  been  raised  from  the 
land  revenue,  from  salt,  from  the  excise,  and  fit)m  other  legitimate 
sources,  by  means  which  fetter  neither  the  resources  of  the  coraitnr 
nor  the  lawful  claims  of  the  state.  A  surplus,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  Napiers  can  say,  lies  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
amounting  to  one  quarter  of  a  million,  after  large  disbursements 
on  great  public  works.  The  Baree  Doab  Canal,  and  the  military 
road  to  Peshawur,  are  progressing  towards  completion.  Other 
great  lines  for  commercial  and  social  purposes  are  in  progress, 
and  cross-roads  are  covering  the  districts  in  every  direction. 
Violent  crimes  have  been  entirely  put  down:  and  secret  ones  have 
been  traced  to  their  source.  Justice  is  dealt  out  in  a  fashion 
which  combines  the  salutary  promptness  of  the  Oriental  with  the 
scrupulous  investigation  of  the  European  court.  The  vexatious 
inquiries  into  rent-free  tenures  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
Churches  and  dispensaries,  the  medicine  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
body,  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  many  of  the  principal  stations. 
In  sanataria  on  the  hills,  the  wounded  or  invalid  soldier,  and  the 
worn-out  civilian,  can  recruit  their  strength.  Warlike  suhjects 
may  enlist  in  our  irregular  troops,  and  find  something  better  to 
do  than  to  sit  down  and  grumble  at  their  lot.  Not  six  months 
ago  a  grand  meeting  was  convened  at  Umritsir,  where  measures 
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were  adopted  to  put  down  the  fearful  crime  of  infanticide,  by  the 
exercise  of  authority  combined  with  persuasive  influence  and 
moral  force.  A  civil  code,  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  a  commercial  and  agricultural  population,  has  been 
compiled  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Temple, 
has  been  revised  by  the  chief  commissioner,  who  is  now  a  sort  of 
lieutenant-governor,*  and  submitted  for  sanction  to  government. 
The  missionary  is  endeavouring  to  win  converts  at  Lahore.  An 
agricultural  society  is  striving  to  improve  the  produce  of  the 
plains.  Tea  cultivation  is  being  extended  in  the  hills.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  tells  its  own  tale  in  expanding  cultiva- 
tion, secure  highways,  long  lines  of  camels,  and  carts  laden  with 
rich  merchandise.  There  is  not  one  of  the  above  summary  and 
downright  assertions  which  we  cannot  prove  incontestably  by  an 
appeal  to  printed  papers,  to  written  words,  and  to  the  testimony 
of  hundreds  of  living  witnesses.  Had  the  governor-general 
effected  no  other  reform,  planned  no  other  great  work,  grappled 
with  no  evil,  given  to  India  no  one  single  benefit,  the  pacification 
and  prosperity  of  the  Punjaub  would  be  enough,  by  itself,  to 
place  his  name  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
Ea8t."f 

Whilst  these  great  ameliorative  measures  were  in  progress,  an 
incident  occurred,  the  results  of  which,  involving  a  vast  amount  of 
public  discussion,  have  imparted  to  it  an  importance  fax  exceeding 
its  original  and  intrinsic  significance.  On  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  to  our  British  dominions  in  the  East,  the  troops  posted 
in  the  province  were  no  longer  entitled  to  those  extra  foreign- 
service  allowances,  which  they  had  drawn  when  the  Punjaub  was 
the  enemy's  country.  It  would  take  long  to  speak  in  detail  of 
the  different  military  regulations  bearing  upon  this  subject  of 
compensation,  and  the  changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
introduced  into  the  pay-code  of  the  Indian  army.  It  is  enough 
to  state  here  that  a  reduction  of  the  sepoys'  allowances  neces- 

*  The  Board  bavisg  recently  been  abolifihod.  f  Calcutta  BevieUf  March  16o4. 
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sarily  came  into  operation  after  the  annexatioD  of  the  Punjsob, 
and  that  the  soldiers,  either  not  clearly  understaiiding  the  matter 
or  being  somewhat  nnreasonable  in  their  expectations,  Eoanifested 
some  disafifection.  One  regiment,  indeed,  which  bad  shown  a  had 
spirit  on  a  former  occasion,  broke  out  into  something  like  revolt 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
army.  When  intelligence  of  the  sanguinary  action  of  Chillian- 
wallah  first  arrived  in  England,  a  panic  had  arisen  in  certain 
quarters,  and  people  had  cried  out  that  the  best  blood  of  England 
and  of  India  was  being  poured  out  in  vain  on  the  scorched  plains 
of  the  Punjaub.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  beaten  the  Belloochees  in 
fair  fight.  So  it  was  believed  that  he  could  beat  the  Sikhs.  The 
distance  between  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  was  ignored.  It  was  forgotten,  when  the  cry  was 
raised  for  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  his  services  were  not  required 
to  disperse  a  mob  in  Hyde  Park,  or  to  put  down  an  Smeute  m 
Manchester.  Thousands  of  miles  had  to  be  traversed  before  he 
could  reach  the  scat  of  operations — and  what  might  not  happen 
whilst  the  general  was  steaming  along  the  Mediterranean  or 
crossing  the  deserts  of  Egypt? — nay,  what  might  not  have  hap- 
pened even  before  the  tidings  of  the  Chillianwallah  massacre 
fluttered  the  Volscians  of  the  Horse- Guards  ?  As  was  anticipated 
by  all  reasonable  men,  the  war  In  the  Punjaub  had  been  brought 
to  an  honourable  termination  before  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived 
in  India.  What  he  had  to  deal  with  on  his  arrival  was  not  a 
hostile  Sikh  army,  but  a  few  disaffected  sepoys.  A  general 
mutiny  of  the  native  army  of  India  would  be  a  danger  more 
formidable  than  any  hostile  menaces  from  without — greater  than 
a  Russian  army  in  full  march  upon  the  frontier,  or  a  Sikh  force 
at  the  gates  of  Delhi.  Sir  Charles  Napier  thought  that  we  were 
now  threatened  by  some  such  gigantic  calamity,  and  he  dealt  with 
it  as  though  the  peril  were  imminent.  In  doing  so,  he  encroached 
upon  the  authority  of  the  civil  governor,  by  improperly  suspend- 
ing an  order  of  government,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  could  not 
see  the  danger,  resented  the  interference,  and  impliedly  censured 
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the  oommander-in-chief.  Upon  this,  a  vehement  recriminatory 
controversy  arose  between  the  two  functionaries.  The  argmnent 
was  on  the  side  of  the  governor-general,  and  therefore  the 
moderation.  Sir  Charles  Napier  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
command  of  the  Indian  army;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after 
recording  his  ojnnion,  that  '^  the  governor-general  in  council  was 
right,  and  did  no  more  than  his  duty,  in  the  expression  of  his 
disapprobation  of  the  act  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  suspending 
an  order  of  government  relative  to  the  pay  of  the  troops,"  recom- 
mended Her  Majesty  to  accept  the  resignation.  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  therefore,  returned  to  England  and  wrote  a  book.  But 
many  years  of  hard  service  in  the  field  and  much  contention  with 
hostile  climates  had  enfeebled  the  frame  of  the  gallant  veteran, 
and  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  reception  with  which  his  explana- 
tions were  fated  to  meet  from  the  British  public;  and,  perhaps,  it 
was  well  that  the  last  days  of  one  of  England's  finest  soldiers  and 
most  gallant  sons  were  not  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  the 
applause  which  had  so  long  followed  his  career  could  not  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  No  history  of  India,  under  the  administration 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  last  visit  to  the  East,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  retirement ;  but  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the  annalist 
will  ever  enter  with  reluctance  and  dwell  with  regret.  Collisions 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  India  have  not  been 
infrequent;  but  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  contending 
functionaries  have  generally  preserved  them  from  an  open  rupture, 
and  the  history  of  the  conflict  has  never  before  been  brought  so 
prominently  and  so  painfrdly  to  public  notice.  The  voice  of  the 
community  at  large  has  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
statesman;  but  even  the  friilings  of  so  brave  a  soldier  as  Sir 
Charles  Napier  will  be  handled  with  tenderness,  and  all  will 
rejoice  when  the  errors  of  his  declining  years  are  sufifered  to  rest 
with  him  in  the  grave. 

The  conquest  of  the  Punjaub  accomplished,  the  people  dis- 
armed, and  the  administration  of  our  new  territories  in  course  of 
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adjustment,  it  was  believed  that  peace  at  length  was  ahoat  to 
cover  the  land  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Indns.  Bat,  at  (lie 
extremest  point  of  our  dominions,  where  the  Panjabee  territory 
jutted  into  Afghanistan,  and  we  were  brought  by  oar  new  acqui- 
sitions into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
passes  beyond  the  Peshawur,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  our 
troops  would  for  a  time  be  kept  upon  the  alert,  either  by  our  own 
unsettled  people  on  the  frontier  or  our  neighbours  beyond  it 
These  expectations  were  realised ;  but  the  hill  warfieu*e  in  which 
we  were  at  one  time  engaged  was  of  so  little  account  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  said  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  much  more  than  the  depredations  of  a  gang  of  dakoits. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before,  at  the  very  opposite  extremity 
of  the  country,  far  down  in  the  regions  of  the  south-east,  there 
were  indications  of  an  unsettled  state  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
which  threatened  soon  to  grow  into  a  storm.  Ever  since  the  war 
with  the  Burmese  in  1825—26,  our  relations  with  the  court  of 
Ava  had  been  distinguished  by  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
cordiality  between  the  two  states.  Partly  in  suspicion  of  onr 
designs,  partly  with  that  arrogance  of  exclusiveness  which  is 
habitual  to  those  barbarous  potentates  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  wholly  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the 
character  and  resources  of  the  British  nation,  the  Burmese  court 
had  discouraged  all  our  efforts  to  cement  a  closer  alliance  with 
them,  and  had  thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  permanent 
location  of  a  resident  at  the  Burmese  capital,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  first  war. 
In  1838—39,  there  had  been  such  threatenings  of  an  immediate 
rupture  that  the  Supreme  Government  had  directed  its  thoughts 
with  much  anxiety  to  the  eastward,  and  had  considered  the  expe- 
diency of  strengthening  our  frontier  posts.  But  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  council  had  prevailed  to  avert  a  war,  which 
would  have  involved  the  Indian  government  in  a  calamitous 
expenditure,  both  of  men  and  money,  without,  under  the  most 
prosperous  circumstances,  gaining  anything  either  of  profit  or  of 
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honour  to  compensate  us  for  the  outlay.  The  certain  loss  and  the 
uncertain  gain — or  rather  the  certain  no-gain — of  another  war 
with  the  Burmese  had  rendered  the  government  slow  to  resent 
the  contumelies  of  the  remote  barbarian  of  the  Eastern  coast.  It 
was  felt,  moreover,  that  even  though  our  empire  in  India  might 
be  an  empire  of  opinion,  we  might,  without  any  injury  to  our 
prestige,  submit  to  the  slights  or  even  the  insults  of  a  foreign 
potentate,  so  entirely  beyond  the  circle  of  that  brotherhood  of 
Indian  princes  and  chiefs,  whose  actions  are  known  to  one  another, 
and  whose  presumption  is  mutually  contagious.  A  rebuff  at  Ava 
or  Amreepoora,  or  a  squabble  at  Rangoon,  would  have  little  effect, 
it  was  argued,  upon  Gwalior  or  Catamandoo. 

In  this  unsatisfactory  state,  our  relations  with  the  Burmese 
court  had  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  circum- 
stances occurred  at  Rangoon  which  precipitated  an  open  rupture 
with  the  barbarians,  who  had  so  long  treated  us  with  insolence, 
and  who  had,  doubtless,  regarded  the  impunity  with  which  they 
had  been  suffered  to  flout  us,  as  an  evidence  of  our  inability  or 
want  of  courage  to  chastise  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1851,  the  governor  of  Rangoon  committed  a  series  of  outrages  on 
the  persons  and  property  of  some  English  subjects— captains  of 
merchant-vessels — and  refused  the  reparation  which  was  due  to 
them.  One  of  these  ship-captains  was  fined  and  put  in  the  stocks. 
Our  trade  was  impeded;  our  merchants  were  oppressed.  The 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  concluded  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  war,  were  wholly  disregarded ;  and  it  appeared  impos- 
sible, consistently  either  with  the  dignity  of  the  British  state  or 
the  safety  of  its  subjects,  to  suffer  such  indignities  to  pass  with- 
out an  open  expression  of  our  resentment. 

When,  therefore,  the  statements  of  the  ship-captains,  backed  by 
certain  testimonials  from  the  merchants  of  Rangoon,  reached  the 
Supreme  Government,  it  was  determined  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  the  offending  governor  to  demand  reparation  for  the  outrage 
he  had  committed.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  ambas- 
sador would  have  been  the  political  officer  in  charge  of  the  adja- 
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cent  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  bat  Lord  Dalhoosie,  regarding  the 
treatment  which  our  ambassadors  had  ordinarily  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  these  barbarous  potentates,  determined  to  send  one 
more  likely  to  be  respected.  ^'  Experience,"  he  said,  ^^  of  the 
coarse  pursued  by  the  Burmese  authorities  towards  former  envop 
seems  to  dissuade  the  government  of  India  from  having  recourse 
to  the  employment  of  another  mission,  if  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way."  So  he  tried  the 
effect  of  a  ship-of-war  and  a  couple  of  steam-vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Lambert,  to  whom  the  negociations  with 
the  governor  of  Rangoon  were  entrusted,  with  little  hope,  and 
certainly  no  reasonable  expectation  of  their  being  brought  to  a 
favourable  issue. 

Commodore  Lambert  had  been  instructed  only  to  demand  peon- 
niary  compensation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  ship-captains; 
and  if  this  were  refused,  to  forward  a  letter,  with  which  he  wa» 
charged,  from  the  governor-general  to  the  king.  But  on  arri\dng  at 
Rangoon,  so  many  new  stories  of  the  indignities  put  upon  the 
British  residents  saluted  him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
exhibited  so  little  of  a  pacificatory  spirit,  that  Lambert  determined 
to  depart  from  the  instructions  he  had  received,  to  waive  the 
immediate  question  of  compensation,  and  at  once  to  forward  Uie 
letter  to  the  king,  stating  at  the  same  time,  in  a  written  commn- 
nication  to  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  that  he  had  come  only  to 
ask  for  reparation  to  the  injured  captains,  but  that  he  had  found 
it  his  duty  to  take  other  measures  than  those  which  he  had 
intended  to  pursue.  This  letter,  translated  into  the  language  d 
the  country  by  Captain  Latter,  was  read  aloud  to  the  governor 
by  that  officer,  who  then  returned  to  the  frigate,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  dispatched  to  Calcutta  to  inform  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  Lambert  had  determined 
to  deviate  from  the  original  intentions  of  the  expedition. 

That  a  high-spirited  naval  officer,  keenly  alive  to  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  and  very  sensitive  of  anything  resembling  an  in- 
dignity to  the  British  flag,  should  have  acted  as  the  Commodore 
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acted  in  such  a  conjuncture,  was  natural — indeed,  commendable. 
But  for  this  very  reason  sailors  are  not  the  best  negotiators. 
They  see  the  evils  of  forbearance  and  submission  more  clearly 
than  those  of  resentment  and  vindication.  It  was  only  by  setting 
before  him,  in  all  their  distinctness,  the  immense  evils  of  another 
war  with  the  Burmese — evils  of  which  the  necessary  results  of  the 
completest  success  were  not  likely  to  be  the  least — ^that  an  officer 
could  conduct  such  negociations  as  these  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  country.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a 
war  with  the  Burmese;  there  was  much  to  be  lost  by  it.  The 
Indian  government  were  not  unmindful  of  this;  but  they  consi- 
dered that  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation; 
and  they  called  upon  the  King  of  Ava  to  remove  the  Rangoon 
governor,  within  a  given  time,  and  to  make  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  had  been  sustained  by  our  countrymen  at  Rangoon. 
'^  At  the  same  time,''  added  Lord  Dalhousie,  ^^  while  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  maintain  the  rights  of  its 
people,  secured  by  solemn  treaties  to  them,  it  is  a  duty  not  less 
imperative,  that  the  government  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
redress  by  the  least  violent  means,  and  that  it  should  not  have 
recourse  to  the  terrible  extremity  of  war,  except  in  the  last  resort, 
and  after  every  other  method  has  been  tried  without  success.  If 
the  king's  reply  should  be  unfavourable,  the  only  course  we  can 
pursue,  which  would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  involve  a  dangerous 
submission  to  injury,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  precipitate  us  prema- 
turely into  a  war,  which  moderate  counsels  may  still  enable  us 
with  honour  to  avert,  will  be  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  two 
rivers  at  Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Burmese  Empire  is  understood  to  pass.  To  bombard 
Rangoon  would  be  easy,  but  it  would,  in  his  lordship's  judgment, 
be  unjustifiable  and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  since  the  punishment 
would  f&VL  chiefly  on  the  harmless  population,  who  already  suffer 
from  the  oppression  of  their  rulers,  even  more  than  our  own  sub- 
jects. To  occupy  Rangoon  or  Martaban  with  an  armed  force 
would  be  easy  also,  but  it  would  probably  render  inevitable  the 
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war  which  we  desire  in  the  first  instance  by  less  stringent 
measures  to  avert  An  armed  ship  of  war  should  remain  off 
Rangoon,  or  near  enough  to  receive  British  subjects,  should  they 
be  threatened.  If^  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  king's  reply,  should  be  menacing,  his  lordship  thinks  that 
British  subjects  should,  for  security's  sake,  be  brought  away  at 
once,  when  the  blockade  is  established.'' 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Indian  government  seemed  to  have 
the  desired  effect  The  King  of  Ava  consented  to  remove  the 
obnoxious  governor,  and  a  new  functionary  was  dispatched  in  his 
place  to  Rangoon.  But  these  appearances  were  deceptive.  The 
new  governor  treated  Commodore  Lambert  with  studied  disrespect 
He  refused  to  receive  the  British  ofiScers  deputed  to  wait  upon 
him.  So  Lambert  determined  to  break  off  negociations,  and  to 
blockade  the  Rangoon  river ;  nor  was  this  all — one  of  the  king's 
ships  happened  to  be  lying  within  reach  of  our  vessels,  and  the 
indignant  commodore  seized  it  by  way  of  "  reprisal." 

These  proceedings  having  been  communicated  to  the  governor- 
general  by  Commodore  Lambert  himself  who  went  to  Calcutta  for 
instructions,  Lord  Dalhousie  forwarded  his  ultimatum  to  the 
Burmese  Court.  The  demands  of  the  British- Indian  government 
were  that  the  governor  of  Rangoon  should  transmit  a  written 
apology  for  the  insult  to  which  the  British  officers  had  been 
subjected  at  Rangoon,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to  (on  the 
6th  of  January);  that  he  should  pay  immediately  the  sum  of 
9900  rupees  (less  than  £1000),  demanded  as  compensation  to 
Captain  Sheppard  and  Captain  Lewis;  and  that  he  should  consent 
to  receive,  in  due  and  fitting  manner,  the  agent  who  should  be 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo. 

These  moderate  demands  were,  however,  rejected.  So  Lord 
Dalhousie  determined  "  to  exact  by  force  of  arms  the  reparation 
which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  by  other  means."  In  plainer  lan- 
guage, he  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Burmese.  All  the 
available  troops  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking  were  mustered, 
both  in  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Presidencies ;  and  General  God- 
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win,  an  ofiScer  of  the  Queen's  service,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  first  Burmese  war,  in  command  of  a  regiment,  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  expedition. 

To  all  who  remembered  the  first  Burmese  war — who  knew 
the  cost  of  it  both  in  men  and  money — who  knew  how  disease 
had  mown  down  our  men  by  hundreds,  and  how  rapidly  mil- 
lions of  money  had  disappeared  from  the  public  treasury,  this 
second  war  would  have  appeared  a  formidable  and  a  perilous 
undertaking,  if  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo  had  not,  whilst  everything 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarous  stagnation  in  the  Burmese  territories, 
seen  the  development  amongst  us  of  a  great  and  mysterious 
agency,  equally  serviceable,  in  instructed  European  hands,  for 
purposes  of  peace  or  war.  The  progress  of  Steam  Navigation 
seemed  to  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  coming  war,  freeing 
it  from  all  those  chances  and  uncertainties  by  which  our  previous 
operations  had  been  trammelled,  and  rendering,  in  prospect  at 
least,  the  campaign  short,  decisive,  and  uncostly.  We  had 
gained,  moreover,  much  experience  from  the  reverses  and  sufferings 
of  the  past;  and  it  was  believed  that  we  should  fall  into  none  of 
the  same  errors  which  had  rendered  the  first  Burmese  war  so 
ruinous  to  the  finances  of  the  state. 

Still  we  had  a  difl&cult  country  as  the  scene  of  our  operations, 
and  still  we  were  arrayed  against  a  Government,  insolent  and 
ignorant  in  the  extreme.  If  we  could  have  moved  a  force  at 
once  upon  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  and  brought  the 
thunder  of  our  guns  within  reach  of  the  interior  of  the  royal 
palace,  we  might  have  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination. 
And  there  were  those  who  thought  that  a  movement,  by  the  route 
of  the  Aeng  Pass,  would  effect  rapidly  and  decisively  that,  which 
by  the  line  of  the  Irriwaddy  could  only  be  done  slowly  and  uncer- 
tainly. But  it  was  considered  expedient,  after  the  old  fashion,  to 
commence  our  operations  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  our  war- steamers 
would  ensure  rapid  success.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  season 
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was  far  advanced  that  the  expedition  was  ready  for  action.  On 
the  2nd  of  April,  the  Bengal  troops  had  reached  the  Rangoon 
river.  There  was  no  douht,  hj  this  time,  that  the  Burmese  had 
fully  resolved  to  try  conclusions  with  us.  They  had  fired  on  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  had  otherwise  exhibited  their  determination  to 
brave  the  enmity  of  the  British.  So  Godwin  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  operations. 

The  Madras  squadron  had  not  arrived.  But  there  were  now 
abundant  means  for  commencing  the  war  with  vigour  at  the 
command  of  the  British  general.  The  first  movement  to  he 
made  was  for  the  capture  of  Martaban,  a  place  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, on  the  Burmese  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Moulmein. 
The  place  was  taken  after  the  slightest  possible  resistance.  The 
fire  of  the  war- steamers,  indeed,  did  the  work.  There  was  little 
to  be  accomplished  by  our  fighting-men  when  they  were  landed. 

By  the  8th  of  April,  the  Bombay  steam  squadron  and  the 
Madras  troops  had  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so  General 
Godwin  prepared  to  move  upon  Rangoon.  The  war-steamen 
having  been  sent  up  the  river  to  silence  the  enemy's  stockades  on 
its  banks,  the  approaches  to  Rangoon  were  cleared  on  the  11th, 
and  at  day-break  on  the  12th,  a  body  of  British  troops,  consisting 
of  Her  Majesty's  Slst  and  18th  regiments,  the  40th  Bengal  sepoy 
regiment,  and  some  details  of  artillery  were  landed.  Soon  after- 
wards, Her  Majesty's  80th,  and  the  35th  and  9th  Madras  native 
infantry  were  also  on  the  river-banks.  With  the  former  body, 
constituting  his  right  column,  General  Godwin  advanced;  but 
had  not  proceeded  ftir  when  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  him 
from  a  stockade  in  his  front,  known  as  the  White  House  Stockade, 
and  skirmishers  appeared  in  the  jungle.  Our  guns  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  but,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  ammunition,  with  less 
effect  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  a  storming-party  was 
told  off  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  The  heat  of  the  weather 
was  intense.  The  sun,  a  more  deadly  enemy  than  the  Burmese, 
struck  down  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  our  British  officers. 
But  the  courage  of  the  51st  and  the  sappers  and  miners  was  not 
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to  be  repressed.  The  ladders  were  planted,  and  the  stockade  was 
carried.  The  enemy,  as  we  entered,  fled  precipitately,  leaving 
many  dead  in  the  place. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  13th,  Godwin  was  engaged  in  landing  his  heavy  guns  and  his 
reinforcements,  and  preparing  for  the  contest  on  the  16th,  which 
was  to  witness  the  capture  of  Rangoon.  In  the  meanwhile,  our 
ships  were  bombarding  the  town  with  terrible  efiFect  Shot  and 
shell  were  poured  incessantly  into  the  place,  destroying  their 
stockades,  exploding  their  magazines,  burning  their  houses,  dis- 
persing their  soldiery,  putting  the  frightened  people  everywhere 
to  flight.  The  town  of  Rangoon  is  described  as  a  square,  with 
sides  something  less  than  a  mile  in  extent,  surrounded  by  stock- 
ades, except  at  the  north-east  comer,  where  a  hill  rises,  on  which 
is  planted  the  great  Shoa  Dagon  Pagoda.  At  this  pomt  Godwin 
determined  to  attack  the  city.  Soon  after  daybreak  on  the  14th, 
our  troops  advanced  in  the  finest  possible  temper.  When  about 
800  yards  from  the  eastern  face  of  the  pagoda,  the  general  halted 
until  the  heavy  guns,  which  were  drawn  by  men,  arrived  on 
the  spot.  Once  brought  into  position,  such  a  fire  was  opened 
from  them  as  soon  intimidated  the  garrison;  and  when  a  storm - 
ing-party  was  told  off,  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Latter, 
one  of  our  chief  political  officers,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the 
result. 

The  party  consisted  of  two  companies  of  H.  M.  80th,  and  the 
same  details  drawn  from  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  and  the  40th 
native  infantry  (Bengal).  Under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy, 
they  advanced  steadily  to  the  attack.  Having  gained  the  gate  at 
which  an  entrance  was  to  be  effected,  they  rushed  up  the  terraced 
hill  with  a  cheering  shout.  Lieutenant  Doran,  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  fell  pierced  by  four  musket-balls;  but  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory.  The  enemy  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
resist  the  rush  of  the  British  infantry,  but  everything  went  down 
before  our  stormers;  the  great  pagoda  was  carried,  and  Rangoon 
again  fell  into  our  hands. 
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From  this  time  up  to  the  1 9th  of  May,  no  event  of  any  magni- 
tude occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  war;  but  that  day  was  cele- 
brated by  the  capture  of  Bassein.  The  natural  position  of  the 
place  invested  it  with  an  importance  which  recent  circumstances 
had  enhanced.  It  lies  on  that  one  of  the  three  navigable  branches 
of  the  Irrawaddy  which  runs  nearest  to  the  western  coast,  about 
ninety  miles'  distant  from  Rangoon.  In  the  preceding  war, 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  attached  great  importance  to  the 
possession  of  this  post,  and  since  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Burmese  government  had  designed  ''  to  make  it  a 
most  powerful  place,  and  to  repair  the  loss  of  Bassein  as  thdr 
mart  of  communication  with  this  country,  as  well  as  a  powerful 
position  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Pegu  population,  so  decidedly 
and  ever  our  friends,  and  also  to  maintain  a  threatening  attitude 
towards  the  south  of  Arracan.^'  These  considerations,  thus  stated 
in  the  generaFs  words,  suggested  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the 
joint  operation  of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  embarked.  Moving  up  the  river 
from  Point  Negrais,  our  steamers,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the 
navigation,  made  good  their  passage — a  distance  of  some  sixty 
miles — and  came  to  oflf  Bassein  on  the  19th.  The  enemy 
threatened  to  blow  us  into  the  river,  and  were  told  in  reply  that 
if  they  fired  upon  us,  they  would  be  exterminated  root  and  branch. 
No  further  time  was  wasted,  therefore,  in  parleying.  Our  troops 
were  landed,  and  before  evening  had  closed  in  upon  us,  the  place 
was  in  our  hands.  A  mud  fort  of  considerable  strength  was 
stoutly  defended  by  the  enemy,  but  the  gallantry  of  Major 
Errington  and  a  detachment  of  the  51st  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  thus  the  seaward  districts  of  the  great  province  of  Pegu  fell 
into  our  hands. 

But  the  experience  of  the  former  war  had  taught  us  that  how- 
ever great  might  be  our  military  success  on  the  coast,  such  littoral 
operations  were  not  likely  to  make  any  impression  on  the  court 
of  Ava.  The  political  advantages,  indeed,  which  we  had  gained, 
fell  far  short  of  our  martial  triumphs.     It  was  apparent  that  the 
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objects  of  the  war  would  be  unattained,  unless  we  strack  a  blow  at 
tbe  interior  of  the  Burmese  empire,  and  menaced  the  capital 
itself.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  that  reinforcements 
should  be  placed  at  General  Godwin's  command.  By  the  agency 
of  steam,  this  was  done  with  comparative  despatch;  but  still  some 
months  of  inactivity  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  September  that  the  general  actually  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Irrawaddy  river.  Then  he  embarked  some  5000  men  on 
board  the  steam  flotilla,  and  operations  were  begun  in  earnest. 
The  capture  of  Prome  was  readily  effected.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  the  fleet  anchored  off  that  place,  and  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked. A  slack  fire,  which  was  soon  silenced,  was  opened 
upon  our  force;  but  the  enemy,  having  taken  up  a  good  position 
on  a  range  of  hills,  threatened  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance  to 
our  advance.  When,  however,  on  the  following  morning  Godwin 
moved  forward,  he  found  that  the  Burmese  had  abandoned  their 
position  and  declined  the  contest.  The  town  itself  was  almost 
wholly  deserted. 

The  capture  of  Prome  placed  the  whole  province  of  Pegu  at 
our  feet.  But  the  town  itself  had  still  to  be  the  theatre  of  an 
obstinate  conflict.  It  had  been  taken  in  June  by  Major  Cotton, 
who,  not  having  troops  to  garrison  the  place,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  enemy.  It  was  now  to 
be  captured  again.  In  the  middle  of  November,  four  river- 
steamers  were  sent  with  a  force  of  1000  infantry,  with  details  of 
artillery  and  sappers,  under  Brigadier  M*Neill,  to  recapture  the 
place.  General  Godwin  accompanied  the  force.  There  was  con- 
siderable resistance,  and  not  without  some  loss  was  the  place 
eventually  carried.  A  British  garrison  was  left  in  the  town,  but 
the  conflict  was  not  then  over.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  the 
Burmese  would  make  any  vigorous  effort  to  repossess  themselves 
of  Pegu,  and  the  force  which  was  left  to  hold  it  was  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  work.  The  enemy  came  down  in  great  force  and 
invested  the  place.  The  defence  was  of  that  gallant  character 
which  really  merits  the  name  of  heroism ;  and  Major  Hill,  of  the 
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Madras  Fusiliers,  and  his  little  band  of  warriors,  fairly  earned  for 
themselves  a  place  in  history. 

The  intelligence  of  the  investment  of  Pegu  caused  much  excite- 
ment at  Rangoon,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  despatch 
troops  to  release  the  garrison  from  their  dangerous  position.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  of  December,  1200  men  embarked  on  board 
our  steamers,  and  on  the  14th,  disembarked  near  Pegu.  General 
Godwin  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  success  of  which  was 
never  doubtful.  There  was  what  he  called  "  a  hard  day's  work," 
but  it  was  a  good  one.  The  enemy  were  dispersed.  Major  Hill 
and  his  gallant  comrades  were  relieved,  and  Pegu  was  so  gar- 
risoned as  never  to  be  in  danger  again  from  investment  by  a  bar- 
barous enemy. 

Whilst  these  military  operations,  which  placed  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Pegu  at  our  feet,  were  in  progress,  the  governor-general 
and  the  home  authorities  were  in  earnest  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  the  political  and  territorial  arrangements  which  most 
result  from  the  war.  Several  courses  were  open  to  us  at  thi8 
time;  but  there  were  two  between  which  the  choice  of  our  rulers 
more  immediately  lay.  Having  captured  Prome,  we  might  have 
pushed  on,  partly  by  the  river,  partly  by  land,  to  Ava,  and  dic- 
tated, amidst  the  roar  of  our  guns,  a  treaty  to  the  king  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace.  Or  we  might  quietly  declare  Pegu  to  be  a 
British  province,  and,  content  with  this,  both  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  and  a  measure  of  defence,  concern  ourselves  little  or 
nothing  about  treaties  or  any  other  diplomatic  business.  To  the 
former  course,  though  the  more  imposing  of  the  two,  there  were 
many  serious  objections.  We  might  frighten  the  Burmese  court 
into  a  humiliating  treaty,  but  were  little  likely  to  teach  such  bar- 
barous potentates  to  respect  its  obligations.  The  less,  indeed,  that 
we  had  to  do  with  treaties,  the  better.  There  were  difficulties, 
too,  of  more  than  one  kind  attending  our  progress  into  the  heart 
of  the  Burmese  dominions  —  local  difficulties,  obstructing  the 
march  of  our  armies,  and  others  involving  a  great  question  of 
humanity,  which  Lord  Dalhousie  earnestly  considered.     It  would 
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have  been  obviously  impolitic  to  "annex"  the  whole  of  the 
Burmese  empire;  but  to  conquer  up  to  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
and  then  to  abandon  our  conquests,  would  be  to  place  at  the  mercy 
of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  government  all  the  people  of  the  country 
who  had  in  any  way  sided  with  or  assisted  the  invaders,  or  were 
suspected  of  so  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  annexation  and 
administration  of  Pegu  was,  if  an  evil,  one  of  comparatively 
limited  extent.  We  had  already  seen  that  the  people  were  well 
inclined  to  settle  under  our  government,  and  to  regard  us  rather 
as  deliverers  than  as  usurpers.  But  even  this  measure  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  unwilling  to  decree  without  the  specific  sanction  of 
the  home  government.  Differing  greatly  in  this  respect  from 
Lord  EUenborough,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  on  hiH  own 
authority  amputate  any  portion  of  the  Burmese  territory.  The 
authority,  however,  was  delegated  to  him  before  he  had  occasion 
to  exercise  it.  The  Secret  Committee,  or  in  other  words,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  represented  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  granted  full  and  unqualified  permission  to  the 
governor- general  to  declare  Pegu  to  be  a  British  province;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  December  1852,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  setting  forth  that  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the 
government  of  India  having  been  rejected  by  the  ting  (of  Ava), 
the  ample  opportunity  afforded  him  for  past  injuries  having  been 
disregarded,  and  the  timely  submission  which  alone  could  have 
been  effectual  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom  being 
still  withheld,  the  governor-general  in  council  had  resolved,  in 
compensation  for  the  past,  and  better  security  for  the  future,  that 
the  province  of  Pegu  shall  be  henceforth  a  portion  of  the  British 
territories  in  the  East. 

Of  the  events  which  followed  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation, 
we  may  allow  the  government  of  India  to  be  the  historian,  for 
nowhere  are  they  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  a  notification 
published  on  the  30th  of  June,  1853:  In  the  Proclamation  it 
is  said — 

"lu  the  proclamation  by  which  the  province  of  Pegu  was  annexed 
2x 
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to  the  British  dominions  in  the  East,  the  governor-general  in  cotmcil 
declared  that  he  desired  no  further  conquest  in  Burmah,  and  was 
willing  to  consent  that  hostilities  should  cease.  Thereafiter,  the 
Burman  troops  were  everywhere  withdrawn.  The  king  was 
dethroned  hy  his  brother,  the  Mengdoon  prince,  and  an  envoy 
was  sent  from  Ava  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Burman  envoy,  con- 
fessing their  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  submissively  soliciting  its  forbearance,  announced  bis 
willingness  to  sign  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation, 
objecting  only  to  the  frontier  being  at  Meeaday.  The  govern- 
ment of  India,  while  it  maintained  its  undoubted  right  to  fix  the 
frontier  where  it  had  been  placed,  at  the  same  time  gave  signal 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  its  desire  for  the  renewal  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  states ;  for,  in  the  hope  of  at  once  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  governor-general  in  council  consented  to 
withdraw  the  frontier  from  Meeaday,  and  to  place  it,  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  most  literal  wording  of  the  proclamation,  immedi- 
ately to  the  northward  of  Prorae  and  Tonghoo,  cities  which  have 
been  described  at  all  times  as  within  the  northern  limits  of  Pegu 
in  the  official  records  of  transactions  between  the  two  states.  But 
when  this  concession  was  ofifered,  the  Burman  envoy,  wholly 
receding  from  his  previous  declarations,  refused  to  assent  to  any 
treaty,  by  which  a  cession  of  territory  should  be  made.  Hereupon 
the  negotiations  were  at  once  broken  off.  The  frontier  of  the 
British  territory  was  finally  fixed  to  the  northward  of  Meeaday 
and  Tonghoo,  and  the  envoy  was  directed  to  quit  the  camp.  The 
envoy  proceeded  to  the  capital,  whence  he  has  now  conveyed  to 
the  government  of  India  the  sentiments  and  proposals  of  the 
court  of  Ava.  The  king  expresses  his  desires  for  the  cessation 
of  the  war.  The  king  announces  that  *  orders  have  been  issued 
to  the  governors  of  districts  not  to  allow  the  Burmese  troops  to 
attack  the  territories  of  Meeaday  and  Tonghoo,  in  which  the 
British  government  has  placed  its  garrisons.'  Furthermore,  the 
king  has  set  at  liberty  the  British  subjects  who  had  been  carried 
prisoners  to  Ava,  and  he  has  expressed  his  wish  that  '  the  mer- 
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cbants  and  people  of  both  countries  should  be  allowed,  in  accord- 
ance with  former  friendship,  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  trading.'  Mindful  of  the  assurance  he  gave  that  hos- 
tilities would  not  be  resumed  so  long  as  the  court  of  Ava  refrained 
from  disputing  our  quiet  possession  of  the  province  of  Pegu,  the 
governor-general  in  council  is  willing  to  accept  these  pacific 
declarations  and  acts  of  the  king  as  a  substantial  proof  of  his 
acquiescence  in  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace,  although  a  formal 
treaty  has  not  been  concluded.  Wherefore  the  governor-general 
in  council  permits  the  raising  of  the  river  blockade,  consenting  to 
the  renewal  of  former  intercourse  with  Ava,  and  now  proclaims 
the  restoration  of  peace." 

Nor  was  the  proclamation  of  peace  a  mere  empty  sound. 
From  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local  disturbances, 
attributed  to  the  lawlessness  of  organized  bands  of  dakoits,  or  pro- 
fessional robbers,  there  have  been  cheering  indications  of  the  good 
and  loyal  feeling  of  our  new  subjects.  Of  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  Burmese  court,  there  is  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
Towards  the  close  of  1 854,  a  complimentary  embassy,  despatched 
by  the  King  of  Ava,  visited  Calcutta,  and  was  received  with 
overflowing  hospitality  and  gratifying  respect.  The  usual  mili- 
tary spectacles  having  been  exhibited  to  him,  the  ambassador, 
after  a  somewhat  protracted  sojourn  at  the  Anglo-Indian  capital, 
was  taking  his  leave  of  the  governor-general,  when,  seemingly 
encouraged  by  the  respect  which  had  been  shown  to  him,  he 
blurted  out  an  unauthorized  request  for  the  restoration  of  Pegu.* 
Unexpected  as  was  the  demand,  and  preposterous  as  was  its 
character.  Lord  Dalhousie  received  it  with  remarkable  self-pos- 
session, and  answered  with  the  greatest  coolness,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,  the  British  ensign  should  wave 
over  Pegu.  The  crest-fallen  ambassador  took  his  departure,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  failure  into  which  his  own  presumption  had 


•  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  demand  was  made  under  instructions  fipom, 
and  on  the  pait  of,  the  Idng,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  In  favour  of  a  contmry  suppc- 
sition. 
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precipitated  him,  hesitated  to  make  kaowa  at  the  court  of  Ats 
an  incident  so  little  to  his  credit.  Whether  the  new  king, 
though  he  may  not  have  authorized  the  demand  made  hj  his 
representative,  will  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  formal  cession  of  Pegn, 
is  a  question  which  time  only  can  solve;  hut,  in  the  meanwhile, 
there  seems  to  he  little  prohahility  of  any  outward  disturbance  of 
the  existing  peace. 

Thus  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  Lord  Dalhonsie,  a  ruler  by  no 
means  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  natare,  to  extend  at  both  its 
extreme  points — ^both  at  its  north-western  and  south-eastern 
boundaries — our  ever-expanding  Indian  empire.  The  necessi- 
ties of  war,  however,  have  not  disturbed  the  just  balance  of  his 
miud.  A  man  of  first-rate  administrative  capacity,  be  has  devoted 
bis  rare  energies  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  his  yet  unfinished  administration  will  be  as  celebrated  in 
history  for  the  triumphs  of  civilization  as  for  the  victories  of  war. 

Nor  would  this  chapter  be  complete  without  brief  mention  of 
another  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie — a  circumstance  gratifying  in  itself,  and  of  a  very 
extraordinary  and  suggestive  character  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  striking  incidents  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  In  the 
early  part  of  1855,  after  some  preparatory  correspondence,  Hyder 
Khan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul, 
came  down  to  Peshawur  to  conclude,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  a 
friendly  treaty  with  the  British  government.  And  the  negotiations 
were  brought  to  a  close  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  "When 
all  circumstances  of  place  and  persons  are  considered,  this  will 
appear  a  very  remarkable  practical  comment  on  the  history  of  the 
war  in  Affghanistan.  Peshawur,  now  a  British  cantonment,  was 
the  very  bone  of  contention  which  had  rendered  it  so  difficult 
seventeen  years  before,  to  bring  Dost  Mohammed  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  us.  Hyder  Khan  was  governor  of  Ghuznee,  when 
the  English  carried  it  by  assault  and,  by  the  capture  of  the  place, 
dispersed  the  last  hopes  of  Dost  Mohammed.  And  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence was  the  brother  of  Captain  George  Lawrence,  who  had  seen 
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Hyder  Khan's  brother  slay  Sir  William  Macnaghten.  And  thus, 
it  may  be  said,  after  some  twenty  years  of  war  and  diplomacy, 
after  an  enormous  waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  that  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  close  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  administration 
which  might  have  been  done  at  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Auckland's.  We  have  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  man 
whom  the  Afifghans  are  content  to  recognize  as  their  chief. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Internal  Government  of  India— Administrative  Agencies— The  Home  Government— 
The  Indian  Governments— Constitution  of  the  Civil  Service— The  Revenue— Judicial  and 
Diplomatic  Lines— The  Indian  Army— General  Results— Amelioratiye  Measures— Con- 
cluding Remarks. 

The  preceding  pages  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  a  narrative  of 
war  and  conquest.  But  the  history  of  the  progress  of  British 
dominion  in  the  East  is  not  wholly  a  military  history.  There 
are  other  achievements  to  be  recorded;  other  triumphs  to  be 
chronicled — the  achievements  of  good  government,  the  triumphs 
of  civilization.  Our  statesmen  and  administrators  have  completed 
the  great  work  which  our  soldiers  have  commenced.  We  have 
not  merely  pitched  a  great  camp  in  the  East :  we  have  erected  also 
a  great  empire. 

A  history  of  British  administration  in  India — even  an  outline 
of  such  a  history — would  occupy  another  volume  of  equal  dimen- 
sions with  the  present  one.  We  can  only,  at  the  close  of  this 
narrative,  touch  upon  some  of  its  most  prominent  features.  The 
East  India  Company,  once  a  Merchant  Company,  has  ceased  to 
be  one  even  in  name.  Previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  Company 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  exclusive  trade  with  India  and  China. 
In  that  year,  a  new  charter  came  into  operation — a  charter 
continuing  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade  with 
China,  but  opening  the  ports  of  India  freely  to  the  private 
merchant.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  another  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Company.  The  country  had  by  this  time  grown  somewhat 
intolerant  of  monopolies  of  all  kinds.  It  could  discern  no  suflS- 
cient  reason  why  the  trade  of  China  should  not  be  thrown  open 
like  the  trade  with  India — why  the  nation  should  depend  for  its 
tea  upon  a  Company  with  a  great  mart  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
certain  periodical  sales  of  the  fragrant  produce  of  Cathay.  It 
clamoured,  therefore,  for  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  last  remnant  of 
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the  Company's  privileges.  The  Legislature  granted  what  the 
puhlic  sought.  The  Compajiy  wound  up  their  commercial  affairs, 
and  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  "  Company  of  Merchants.''  But 
they  continued  to  hold  their  political  position  and  to  perform  their 
administrative  duties.  The  Company,  indeed,  became  the  stew- 
ards of  the  Crown;  and  all  the  expenses  of  government  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  dividends  of  the  proprietors,  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  resources  of  India. 

The  manner  of  government  was  this : — From  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  East  India  stock,  thirty  members  were  selected  by  that 
body,  twenty-four  of  whom  formed  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
remaining  six  going  out  by  annual  rotation,  and  being  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred  by  death, 
resignation,  or  disqualification,  it  was  filled  by  a  new  member  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors,  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  that  body. 
The  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  India  stock  (£1000  stock,  or 
about  £2500  in  money)  was  the  only  necessary  qualification.  The 
Directors  consisted,  therefore,  of  gentlemen  of  different  callings  and 
professions ;  some  were  London  bankers  or  merchants,  others  (the 
majority)  were  members  of  the  Company's  civil  and  military 
services.  When  the  functions  of  the  Company  were  partly  of  a 
commercial  character,  it  was  advisable  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Direction  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  commercial  element.  But 
as  these  functions  gradually  ceased,  the  expediency  of  electing 
into  the  administrative  body  influential  members  of  the  mercantile 
community  diminished ;  and  a  decreasingly  small  proportion  of  such 
miembers  were  elected.  The  financial  business  of  the  Company 
still,  however,  remained;  and  it  was  doubtless  advisable,  and 
ever  will  be  advisable,  that  to  the  supervision  of  these  vast  pecu- 
niary transactions,  including  intricate  exchange  operations,  should 
be  brought  the  experience  of  a  few  able  and  influential  men  of 
business,  trained  not  in  the  camps  or  in  the  courts  of  India,  but  in 
the  counting-houses  of  the  British  metropolis. 

The  twenty-four  Directors,  thus  elected,  were  divided  into  com- 
mittees, for  the  separate  consideration  of  the  judicial,  the  revenue. 
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the  military,  the  politioal,  the  financial,  and  miscellaneons  Irasi- 
nes8  of  the  Company,  and  met  in  general  court  collectively  for 
the  subsequent  discussion  and  decision  of  the  several  questions 
brought  before  them.  In  addition  to  Hiese  committees,  there 
was  another,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  a  different  class  and 
character.  There  was  a  committee  known  as  the  '^  Secret  Com- 
mittee.'' Before  the  year  1781,  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  governing  India  afi;er  their  own 
fashion,  without  ministerial  or  parliamentary  control.  But  in  that 
year  a  charter  had  been  enacted,  conferring  certain  controlling 
power  upon  the  Crown  Government,  acting  through  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State.  Three  years  afterwards,  Pitt 
introduced  his  India  Bill.  By  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Control,  or 
as  it  was  called,  the  '^  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India,"  was  first  established ;  but  in  1793,  l^e  constitution  of  the 
Board  was  modified.  It  was  then  made  to  consist  of  certain 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  (the  two  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  included) ;  the  first 
named  in  His  Majesty's  commission  being  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  practically  the  Indian  Minister.  The  President  so 
appointed  was  to  act  in  concert  with  a  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  Secret 
Committee  was  to  consist  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairman 
and  the  senior  member  of  the  Court.  It  was  decreed  that  aU 
matters  connected  with  the  levying  of  war  or  making  of  peace, 
or  treating  or  negociating  with  any  of  the  native  princes  or  states 
in  India  that  should  seem  to  require  secrecy,  should  be  under  the 
control  of  this  Secret  Committee.  The  President  of  the  India 
Board  was  here,  indeed,  absolute.  The  India-House  members  of 
the  Committee  acted  merely  in  a  ministerial  capacity.  They 
signed  their  names  to  whatever  the  Crown  Minister  was  pleased 
to  write.  The  general  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has 
undergone  a  change,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently;  but 
the  Secret  Committee  remains  unchanged. 

Under  the  system  thus  established,  the  most  important  functions 
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of  the  governing  body  known  as  the  East  India  Company  were, 
in  reality,  performed  by  the  President  of  the  India  Board.  Of 
the  most  important  measnres  affecting  the  interests  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  or  of  neighbouring  Oriental  Powers,  he  was 
indeed — as  far  as  events  in  the  East  are  shaped  by  the  authorities 
of  the  West — not  the  controller,  but  the  author.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  business  of  internal  administration,  the  initiative 
was  taken  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  powers  of  the  India 
Board  were  properly  only  those  of  a  controlling  body.  But  it  is 
hard  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  control  and  initiation.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  controlling  authority  has  so  altered 
the  despatches  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to  invest  them  with 
an  entirely  new  character,  and  to  convey  to  the  local  government 
instructions  almost  the  very  reverse  of  those  designed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Company.  The  two  bodies,  indeed,  have  some- 
times come  into  violent  collision  with  each  other ;  and  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  has  been  applied  to  to  issue  a  mandamus  to 
compel  the  recusant  Directors  to  sign  despatches  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

We  have  said  that  the  Court  of  Directors  was  composed  of 
twenty-four  (with  a  farther  ineffective  list  of  six)  members,  the 
whole  appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  But 
when,  in  1853,  the  entire  subject  of  the  machinery  of  Indian  govern- 
ment again  came  before  Parliament,  the  ministers  of  the  day,  com- 
pelled by  a  pressure  from  without  to  introduce  certain  changes  into 
the  Act  for  the  government  of  India — ^the  old  twenty  years'  lease 
being  then  about  to  expire — recommended  that  the  number  of 
Directors  chosen  by  the  proprietors  should  be  reduced  to  fifteen, 
and  eventually  to  twelve.  In  addition  to  these  twelve  or  fifteen 
members,  there  were  to  be  six— -or,  in  the  first  instance,  three — 
Directors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  making  up  the  entire  number 
to  eighteen,  of  which  the  Court  is  now  composed.  The  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  by  Parliament.  The  Bill  provided,  that 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  March  the  old  Court  of  Directors 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  fifteen  of  their  own  body,  the 
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remainder  retiring  from  office,  or  ratiher  being  expelled  from  their 
seats.  However  ungracious  the  task — ^however  painful  the  duty 
— ^it  was  generally  felt  that  the  Directors  performed  it  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  public  interests.  The  selection  was  such  as  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  or  rather  that  section  of  it  which  concerns 
itself  about  the  details  of  Indian  government,  unhesitatingly 
confirmed.  And  when,  in  the  following  month,  three  Directors 
were  chosen  by  the  Crown — ^those  three  being.  Sir  George  Pol- 
lock, whose  great  military  exploits  in  Afghanistan  we  have 
recorded  in  a  previous  chapter;  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  of  whom 
we  have  also  spoken  in  connexion  with  the  incidents  of  the  Sikh 
war;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Willoughby,  who  had  earned  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  diplomatist  and  administrator  in  Western  India — ^the 
public  ratified  the  choice  of  the  Ministers;  not  a  word  was 
spoken  aginst  the  selection. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  then,  as  constituted  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  consists  of  fifteen  members,  elected  by  the  proprietary  body, 
and  three  elected  by  the  Crown,  with  a  provision  that  the  three 
next  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  nomination  of  the  latter. 
The  Act  declared  that  the  Directors  selected  by  the  Crown 
should  have  resided  ten  years  in  India — a  stipulation  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  sufficiently  prevent  these  appointments  from 
being  turned  to  account  for  party  purposes  by  the  minister  of  the 
day.  But  whether  the  working  powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  been  improved  by  this  reduction  of  their  numbers  remains 
yet  to  be  seen. 

Whilst  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Home  Government  of 
India,  the  especial  powers  and  duties  of  the  different  agencies  and 
authorities  for  the  local  administration  of  the  different  Presiden- 
cies of  India,  require  also  to  be  clearly  described.  It  was  remarked 
by  a  distinguished  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
debates  on  the  India  Bill  of  1853,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Home  Government  of  India  was  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance, for  that  all  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor-general.      But  Mr.  Macaulay,  when   he   cited   certain 
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cases  within  the  range  of  his  own  experience,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  that  experience  dates  back  some  twenty  years 
to  a  period  when  the  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  tardy  and  irregular — when  the  governor-general  was 
compelled  either  to  wait  for  ten  or  twelve  months  for  an  answer 
to  his  references,  or  else  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  But 
in  more  recent  days,  when  steam  communication  has  brought 
the  two  countries  within  a  few  weeks'  passage  of  each  other,  the 
facilities  of  reference  are  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  rarely 
happens  the  local  authorities  are  compelled  to  prosecute  any 
important  undertakings  without  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  Still,  much  depends,  and  must  always  depend, 
upon  the  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  energy  and  ability  of  the 
local  authorities.  Of  these  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  the  chief.  It  is  a  great  central  authority. 
By  many  experienced  men  it  is  questioned  whether  there  is  not 
too  much  of  centralisation  in  India.  The  Supreme  Government 
is  composed  of  a  Governor- General,  appointed  by  the  concurrent 
authorities  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Members  of  Council  appointed  by  the  Company.  Previous  to 
the  year  1786,  the  governor-general  had  possessed  no  power 
independent  of  the  Council.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  simply  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  with  a  casting-vote,  when  the  members 
were  equally  divided.  But  as  the  number  of  councillors,  exclu- 
sive of  the  governor-general,  was  four,  this  power  was  rarely 
exercised.  At  this  time,  no  Indian  experience — no  qualification, 
indeed,  of  any  kind  was  requisite  to  make  a  member  of  council. 
The  Council  with  which  Warren  Hastings  long  sat  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  composed  of  one  civil  servant 
of  the  Company,  and  three  strangers  sent  out  from  England.  It 
often  happened,  therefore,  that  the  governor-general  was  outvoted 
in  Council.  The  contention  which  was  thus  engendered  obstructed 
the  progress  of  administration,  and  it  was  felt  that  uninstructed 
soldiers  or  civilians,  fresh  from  England,  did  not  make  the  best 
Indian  Councillors.     A  new  Act  was,  therefore,  passed  by  the 
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Legislature,  reducing  the  number  of  Councillors  to  three,  and 
determining  that  no  one  (the  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
excepted)  should  be  competent  to  sit  in  Council,  until  he  had 
served  twelve  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  same  Act  empowered  the  governor-general  and  the 
minor  governors  to  act,  in  certain  cases,  without  the  concurrence 
of  their  Council,  declaring  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  would 
tend  '^  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  and  give  vigour  and  dispatch  to  the  measures  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Executive  Government."  Under  this  Act,  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India,  in  eflfect,  consisted  of  the  governor-general, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  two  members  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  This  constitution  was  retained  until  the  year  1834, 
when  considerable  changes  were  introduced.  The  Supreme 
Council  was  then  made  to  consist  of  two  members  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  a  military  officer,  selected  from  any  one  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian 
army.  In  addition  to  these,  a  legislative  member  of  council, 
selected  from  the  legal  profession  at  home,  was  also  appointed. 
But  he  had  properly  no  concern  with  the  ordinary  executive 
business  of  government,  it  being  decreed  that  he  was  "  not  to  be 
entitled  to  sit  or  vote  in  council,  except  in  meetings  thereof,  for 
making  laws  and  regulations."  The  constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  as  established  in  1834,  was  not  affected,  except  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  by  the  subsequent  Act,  passed  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  now  stretches  from  Orissa  to  the  Punjaub.  Though, 
in  ]  834,  it  extended  no  farther  north  than  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge, 
it  was  rightly  considered  that  the  administrative  duties  of  so  vast 
a  tract  of  country  could  not  be  adequately  superintended  by  one 
man.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  divide  the  Bengal  Presidency 
into  two,  calling  the  northern  portion  of  it  the  Presidency  of  Agra. 
For  this,  the  India  Bill  of  1834  provided.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  this  new  Presidency  should  have  a  council  of  its 
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own;  bat,  on  further  reflection,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to 
appoint  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  certain  ministerial  officers, 
the  duties  of  the  appointment  being  almost  entirely  of  an  adminis- 
trative character,  and  within  the  ability  of  an  able  and  energetic 
servant  of  the  Company  to  perform.  The  change  was  attended 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results;  so  satisfactory,  indeed,  that  no 
one  doubted  that  if  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency were  placed  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  similar 
powers,  so  as  to  relieve  the  governor-general  altogether  from  the 
details  of  local  administration,  whilst  exercising  a  general  super- 
intendence and  control  over  the  political  affairs  of  the  great  Empire, 
another  step  forward  in  the  good  government  would  be  made. 
For  this  salutary  change,  the  Act  of  1854  has  provided ;  and  the 
old  Bengal  Presidency  has  now  passed  under  the  administration 
of  two  lieutenant-governors,  able  and  experienced  servants  of  the 
Company;  the  Supreme  Government  exercising  over  them,  as 
over  the  Governors  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  a  general  control. 
The  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North-western  Provinces, 
since  its  first  institution,  has  been  held  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Robertson,  by  Sir  George 
Clerk,  by  Mr.  Thomason  (who,  after  holding  the  office  for  many 
years  with  great  distinction,  died  at  his  post,  shortly  after  his 
nomination  to  the  government  of  Madras),  and  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Colvin.  For  the  government  of  Bengal,  the  Company  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  election  of  an  officer  peculiarly  qualified  for 
the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  For  some  years,  Mr.  Halliday, 
a  civilian  of  high  character  and  uncommon  ability,  as  Secretary  to 
the  Bengal  Government  had  been  little  less  than  the  Governor 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  India.  His  nomination  to  the  office, 
therefore,  found  him  ripe  for  his  work. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  each  a  Governor 
and  a  Council  of  their  own.  The  Council  consists  of  two  members 
of  the  Civil  Service,  with  the  local  Commander-in-Chief,  as  an 
"extraordinary  member."  The  governors  and  councillors  are 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  the  chief  Presi- 
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dency.  The  power  of  these  local  governments  has  been  mncb 
limited  by  their  subordination  to  the  Supreme  Government ;  and 
the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  the  great  central  authority, 
especially  in  matters  compelling  an  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  is  said  to  cramp  their  energies  and  to  limit  their  utility. 
The  armies  of  the  different  Presidencies  are  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other — each  being  under  its  own  commander- in-chie^  and 
serving  within  its  own  local  limits — except  when  the  emergencies 
of  the  service  call  them  together  into  the  field  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  territories,  as,  for  example,  in  Burmah  or  Afghanistan. 
Under  these  several  governments,  the  administrative  business 
in  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  covenanted  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  Up  to  the  year 
1854,  these  civil  servants  were  appointed  by  the  Directors.  The 
patronage  was  divided  among  the  several  members  of  the  Court; 
and  each  individual  appointment  (civil  or  military)  was  in  the 
gift  of  one  particular  Director.  No  patronage  belonged  to  the 
Court  collectively,  and  so  long  as  the  Director's  nominee  was  of 
the  required  age,  and  was  sufficiently  endowed,  mentally  and 
financially,  to  pass  through  a  certain  course  of  study  at  the  Com- 
pany's college  at  Haileybury,  there  was  nothing  to  restrict  the 
selection  of  youths  destined  to  become  the  judges  and  financiers 
and  diplomatists  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  The  objections  to  such  a 
system  were  rather  apparent  than  real ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
based  rather  upon  certain  presumed  theoretical  defects  than  upon 
any  sufficient  practical  proofs  of  its  evil  operation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, denounced  as  a  close  system ;  its  exclusiveness  was  said  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
monopoly  of  patronage — as  though  patronage  were  not  always  a 
monopoly — and,  therefore,  to  share  the  fate  of  all  the  other  mono- 
polies which  had  been  wrenched  from  the  Company's  hands. 
The  India  Bill  of  1853  proposed  to  strip  the  Directors  of  all 
their  civil  patronage,  and  to  throw  it  open  to  public  competition. 
There  were  not  wanting  able  and  experienced  men,  who  contended 
that  the  change  would  be  rather  an  innovation  than  a  reforma- 
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tion;  but  the  Company's  Government  was  eminently  unpopular, 
and  the  proposition  was  carried  through  Parliament.  In  what 
manner  effect  was  to  be  given  to  the  clause  was  not  known,  even  by 
the  framers  of  it;  but  a  commission,  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  was 
a  member,  was  subsequently  appointed  to  mature  a  practicable 
system,  under  which  all  the  civil  appointments  in  the  Company's 
service  might  be  held  up  to  public  competition,  and  the  best  quali- 
fied candidates  selected  from  among  the  crowd  of  competitors. 

The  principle  is  so  excellent,  that  it  is  especially  to  be  hoped 
that  the  practical  operation  of  the  new  system  may  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  Looking  back  to  the  past  results  of  the  old 
regime^  it  is  apparent  that  good  government  has  not  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  India  as  the  philanthropist  would  desire.  But  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a  steady  progressive 
improvement;  that  the  Company's  servants  have  every  year  be- 
come more  zealous  and  more  efficient ;  and  that  under  British  rule, 
judged  by  every  legitimate  test,  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  have  been  greatly  augmented. 
Of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  improvements  which  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  or  are  in  progress  of  execution,  it  will  pre- 
sently be  our  duty  to  speak.  But  something  more  may  be  said 
in  this  place  about  the  chief  agency  of  these  improvements — the 
civil  service  of  the  Company,  the  old  constitution  of  which  is 
now  becoming  an  historical  fact. 

That  the  time  was  when  these  servants  of  the  Company — 
being  partly  traders,  and  partly  administrators — by  their  unre- 
strained appetite  for  unhallowed  gains,  and  the  general  lawless- 
ness of  their  conduct,  made  for  themselves  unsavoury  reputations, 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  They  went  out  to  make  rapid  fortunes; 
and  they  made  them.  They  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  unscru- 
pulous, rapacious,  corrupt.  Their  administrative  powers,  as  super- 
intendents of  revenue-collection,  or  dispensers  of  justice — then, 
however,  of  comparatively  limited  extent — were  often  made  sub- 
servient to  personal  objects,  and  prostituted  to  their  cupidity. 
Little  by  little,  this  reproach  of  our  administration  was  wiped 
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away;  and  every  year  has  seen  an  improvement,  both  in  the  moral 
parity,  and  the  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  men  to  whom  the  exe- 
cutive duties  of  the  government  have  been  intrusted.  The  ci?il 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  have  long  forgotten  that 
they  were  traders.  They  are  now  forbidden  to  trade — ^forbidden 
to  have  pecuniary  transactions  of  any  kind  with  the  natives  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  only  by  men,  overpowered  by  a  weight  of  igno- 
rance and  malignity,  that  the  charge  of  corruption  is  now  ever 
brought  against  them.  But  corruption  is  one  thing,  inefficiency 
is  another  ;  and,  throughout  the  discussions  of  the  year  1853,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  civil  service  was  a  common  topic  of  discourse 
with  the  opponents  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  duties  of  the  Company's  Civil  Service  may  be  said  to  be 
threefold.  There  are  Fiscal  duties,  Judicial  duties,  and  Diplo- 
matic duties.  Under  one  or  other  of  the  two  former  heads  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  covenanted  civil  servants  may  be  said  to 
range  themselves.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance,  and  demands  the  possession  of  higher  admi- 
nistrative qualities,  than  may  at  first  be  apparent  to  those  who 
square  their  notions  of  such  matters  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  capabilities  of  an  English  tax-gatherer.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  derived  from  the  land.  The  pay- 
ment made  to  the  state  by  the  occupant,  whether  a  large  land- 
holder, or  a  petty  cultivator,  is  of  the  mixed  character  of  rent 
and  tax.  The  collector  of  the  revenue  so  raised  is  not  (to  use 
the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  himself  a  member  of  the  Com- 
pany's civil  service),  "  is  not  so  much  a  receiver  of  taxes,  as  a 
representative  of  the  great  land-lord  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
collector  registers,  in  minute  form,  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
district,  and  all  the  rights  connected  with  it,  and  all  transfers  as 
they  occur;  he  estimates  the  rent  of  the  land,  fixes  the  share 
thereof  to  be  taken  by  government,  and  the  share  to  be  left  to 
subordinate  holders.  When  it  is  so  fixed,  he  collects  the  revenue 
as  it  becomes  due.  If  delay  or  remission  is  granted,  it  can  only 
be  through  him.     If  there  is  failure  of  payment,  he  investigates 
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the  caase;  and,  if  there  be  no  good  exeuse,  he  exercises  the  sum- 
mary power  of  realising  by  distraint,  imprisonment,  and  (under 
the  orders  of  his  superior)  annulment  of  leases,  or  sale.  He  also 
receives  and  manages  the  miscellaneous  revenue  derived  from 
several  other  sources.  He  has  a  large,  summary  jurisdiction  in 
everything  connected  with  the  rent,  and  with  the  possession  of 
landed  property.  He  decides  all  suits  by  superior  against  infe- 
rior holders  for  the  rent  of  the  season ;  he  hears  complaints  of  the 
latter  against  the  former  regarding  alleged  exaction,  and  gives 
summary  remedy  for  forcible  dispossession  of  land.  He  manages 
the  property  of  government."  *  This  is  something  very  different 
from  mere  tax-gathering.  An  Indian  revenue-officer  is  invested, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  cases,  with  the  office  of  the  judge ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  decides,  in  disputed  cases,  what  is  to  be  paid,  as  well 
as  collects  the  payment.  But  beyond  this,  in  some  parts  of  India, 
the  fiscal  and  magisterial  duties  are  combined,  so  that  an  officer  is 
at  once  in  the  titular  and  actual  condition  of  collector  and  magis- 
trate. No  uniformity  in  this  respect  has  yet  been  attained ;  and 
the  advantages  of  the  combination  of  the  two  offices,  are  at  least 
open  to  discussion. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  tendency  of  recent  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Company,  has  been  to  elevate  the  revenue  department  of  the 
public  service  at  the  expense  of  the  judicial ;  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  the  defenders  of  the  old  system,  that  the  judi- 
cial department  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  Company's  adminis- 
tration. Great  efforts  were  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Company's 
judges.  The  administration  of  justice  had  been  considered  as  ^'a 
subordinate  duty  attached  to  the  office  of  collector  of  the  revenues." 
But  he  determined  to  "  vest  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  separate  officers."  The  principal 
judgeships,  he  determined,  should  be  the  "  first  in  importance  in 
the  Civil  Servico,"  and  conferred  only  on  men  **  distinguished  for 

*  Mr.  George  Campbell,  author  of  "  Modem  India." 

2r 
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their  integrity,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  languages  of  the  natives ;  and  their  allowances  shoold  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatness  of  their  trust."  But  somehow  or 
other,  in  process  of  time,  under  other  governors,  this  wise  system 
deteriorated,  and  the  elevation  of  the  judicial  character,  aimed  at 
by  Lord  Comwallis,  was  never  effected.  The  judicial  department 
has  never  been  kept  distinct  from  others,  nor  has  any  legal  and 
judicial  training  been  considered  necessary  to  qualify  a  Company's 
servant  to  sit  on  the  Bench.  Men  have  sometimes  made  choice 
of  a  particular  line  of  the  public  service,  and,  as  &r  as  dream- 
stances  and  the  will  of  their  masters  have  admitted  of  the  adhe- 
sion, have  adhered  to  it  with  some  steadfastness.  But  the  general 
rule  is  to  pass  from  one  line  of  the  public  service  to  another,  as 
appointments  fall  vacant ;  so  that,  when  a  public  functionary  has 
been  serving  for  some  time  with  credit  in  one  department,  and 
has  earned  promotion  by  his  zeal  and  assiduity,  he  is,  not  impro- 
bably, sent  to  another  part  of  the  country  to  serve  in  a  different 
department;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  all  his  local  and  fancfi<Hial 
experience  to  acquire  anew. 

The  machinery  of  judicial  administration  varies  in  different 
presidencies  of  India,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
description  of  it  that  will  suit  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
following  account  may  be  accepted  as  of  sufficiently  wide  applica- 
tion to  represent  the  general  pystem.  The  principal  civil  busi- 
ness is  entrusted  to  certain  native  judges.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  first  appeal  is  to  them.  The  increase,  both  in  the  number 
and  the  importance  of  these  native  judgeships,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  administrative  improvements  of  modem  times.  The 
native  judges  are  of  different  grades.  The  judicial  officer  of  the 
lowest  grade  is  called  a  "Moonsiff."  He  is  empowered  to  adjudi- 
cate suits  involving  questions  of  money  not  exceeding  £30.  From 
among  these  the  next  higher  grade  of  judges  are  chosen.  They 
are  called  "  Sudder  Aumeens,"  and  their  jurisdiction  extends  to 
suits  of  £100.  From  these,  again,  the  highest  class  of  native 
judges,  called  "  Principal  Suddur  Aumeens,"  are  chosen.     The 
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jurisdiction  of  these  last  is  unlimited;  but,  in  all  cases,  there  is  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  functionaries ;  and  in  the  last,  where 
suits  extending  to  more  than  £500  are  concerned,  the  appeal  is  to 
the  Suddur  Court,  or  chief  judicial  tribunal  at  the  capital.  By 
these  native  judges  almost  all  original  suits  are  decided.  It  has 
been  stated  by  a  recent  writer,  on  the  authority  of  official  statis- 
tics, that  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  in  the  year  1840, 
only  20  original  suits  were  decided  by  European  officers,  whilst 
nearly  45,000  were  decided  by  native  judges. 

Thus  the  European  judges  became,  almost  exclusively,  judges 
of  appeal.  The  system  is  one  of  native  agency,  with  European 
supervision.  The  English  "Zillah  Judge,"  only  in  very  special 
cases,  exercises  original  jurisdiction.  He  sits  mostly  as  a  judge 
of  appeal.  In  cases  involving  a  larger  amount  than  £500,  an 
appeal  lies  from  him  to  the  Suddur  or  chief  court,  at  the  capital. 
This  is  at  once  a  supreme  civil  and  criminal  tribunal.  **  There 
are,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "at  present,  (1852),  five  judges  in  the 
court  at  Calcutta,  and  three  at  Agra;  at  Madras,  one  member  of 
Council  is  president,  and  there  are  three  ordinary  judges;  at 
Bombay,  one  member  of  Council  is  president,  and  there  are  four 
judges."  These  judgeships  are  appointments  of  great  imjwrtance, 
with  high  salaries  attached  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  con- 
ferred on  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  service.  From  these 
Sudder  Courts,  again,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council; 
but  as  such  appeals  involve  much  expense,  and  much  delay,  they 
are  necessarily  few. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  civil  justice.  The  criminal 
justice  of  the  country  is  more  in  the  hands  of  European  officers. 
A  class  of  functionaries,  called  "  Deputy- Magistrates,"  has  been 
recently  established,  and  natives  of  India  find  entrance  into  it. 
But  the  business,  generally,  is  conducted  by  European  magistrates 
and  judges.  The  magistrate  either  exercises  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, in  cases  sent  before  him  by  the  police,  or  he  commits  the 
prisoner  to  be  tried  by  the  Sessions'  judge,  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  offence.     Much  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
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character  of  these  Sessions'  judges.  The  due  administration  of 
jutitice  is  not  easy,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  India,  it  is  espe- 
cially difficult  The  proceedings  hefore  the  English  judge  are 
carried  on  in  a  foreign  language;  and  he  has  to  fathom  such  depths 
of  perjury,  as  in  this  country,  are  wholly  unknown.  In  India^ 
almost  any  amount  of  false- swearing  may  he  ohtained  for  a  few 
shillings — almost,  it  might  he  said,  for  a  few  pence — so  that  a  judge 
has  not  only  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence  hefore  him,  but 
according  to  what  appears  to  he  the  balance  of  credibility,  where 
different  parties  swear  to  totally  opposite  facts,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, both  are  lying.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  judge  should  possess  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  language, 
a  clear  insight  into  native  -character,  and  a  good  perception  of  all 
those  local  and  incidental  circumstances,  which  may  throw  a  side- 
light upon  the  case  adjudicated.  He  ought,  too,  to  be  experienced 
in  the  work  of  judicial  investigation — ^to  possess  a  mind  habituated 
to  the  weighing  of  evidence — and  an  energy,  which  neither  the 
distressing  effects  of  the  climate,  nor  the  weariness  of  business 
without  interest,  can  overcome  or  reduce.  But  it  is  not  always 
that  the  Sessions'  judges  are  selected  for  these  qualifications. 
"  Some  judges,"  says  an  able  member  of  the  Company's  civil 
service,  who  is  not  likely  to  over-state  the  case  as  against  his  own 
class,  "  are  old  and  nervous;  some  are  old,  disappointed  and  cap- 
tious; and  cases  are  brought  before  them  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances.  Some  weigh  straws,  and  unable  to 
make  up  their  minds,  think  acquittal  the  safest  course;  some  con- 
sidering themselves  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  as 
opposed  to  the  magistrate,  seek  for  every  argument  for  acquittal, 
substantial,  or  technical ;  and  none  have  any  direct  interest  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  executive  administration.  Indeed,  with 
Indian  police,  Indian  witnesses,  Indian  contradictions,  and  clever 
Indian  criminals,  and  cut  off  as  the  judge  completely  is  from  many 
of  the  best  means  of  discovering  the  truth,  it  requires  great  nerve 
and  great  confidence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrate  to 
convict,  unless  the  evidence  is  more  overwhelming  than  can  be 
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generally  obtained."  The  tendency,  indeed,  is  rather  to  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  guilty^  than  the  punishment  of  the  innocent.  It  has 
sometimes  happened,  that  for  want  of  legal  and  technical  evidence, 
notorious  offenders,  as  Thtigs  and  Dakoits  (professional  murderers 
and  gang-robbers),  have  been  acquitted,  upon  the  evidence  of 
members  of  their  own  fraternity,  who  have  personated  priests, 
bankers,  or  other  respectable  witnesses,  and  sworn  an  alibi  in 
favour  of  their  comrades.  Instances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  exces- 
sive or  inconsistent  punishments  awarded  in  the  Company's  criminal 
courts,  might  be  adduced;  but  there  are  few  judicial  tribunals, 
against  which,  some  such  charges  might  not  be  brought.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  department  of  the 
Company's  executive  government  is  more  deficient  than  any  other. 
We  shall  speak  presently  of  measures,  which  is  supposed,  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  system. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  the  civil 
functionaries  in  the  Company's  service  are  divided,  is  the  political 
or  diplomatic.  The  ablest,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  am- 
bitious members  of  the  service,  have  generally  attached  themselves 
to  this  line.  The  diplomatic  appointments,  however,  have  not 
been  conferred  solely  upon  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 
Distinguished  military  officers  have  also  enjoyed  their  share  of 
them.  The  names  of  Kirkpatrick,  Close,  Sydenham,  Ochterlony, 
Malcolm,  &c. ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  of  Low,  Stewart,  Eraser, 
Sutherland,  Lawrence,  Outram,  and  others,  indicate  a  large  par- 
ticipation by  the  military  service  in  the  highest  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments. The  situations  of  which  we  now  speak,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  those  of  Residents  or  Agents  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  who  hold  their  principalities  under  sufferance  of 
the  paramount  power.  As  the  real  independence,  and  the  political 
importance  of  these  native  princes  gradually  dwindled  down,  the 
responsibility  of  the  British  envoys  gradually  diminished,  and  their 
functions  became  rather  administrative  than  diplomatic.  The 
progress  of  events  on  the  great  continent  of  India  has  tended  to  the 
concentration  of  all  real  power  in  the  British  Government;  the 
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Boyereignty  of  the  native  princes,  whose  territoiy  we  haye  not 
actually  absorbed,  is  at  best  only  a  shadow.  As  the  external 
influence  of  these  states  has  decreased,  the  representatiTe  <^  the 
British  government  has  concerned  himself  more  in  alGurs  of 
internal  adminbtraticm.  The  principle  of  our  connexion  with 
these  states,  as  regards  their  domestic  gOTemment,  is  that  we  should 
exercise  a  salutary  influence,  but  should  not  attempt  to  contnd 
their  affairs.  The  post  is  one  that  requires  g^reat  judgment  and 
great  tact; — ^readiness  of  resource,  sometimes  yigour  of  execution, 
and  always  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  the  instito- 
tions,  and  the  languages  of  the  people.  In  these  posts,  the  dvil 
servants  of  the  Company  have  often  exhibited  consummate  address. 
Mr.  Mounstuart  Elphinstone  at  Poonah;  Sir  Richard  Jenkins  at 
Nagpore;  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  Delhi  and  Hyderabad;  Sir 
George  Clerk  in  the  Punjaub,  and  others,  whom  it  would  be  easy 
to  name,  have  exhibited  diplomatic  and  administrative  powers  of 
the  highest  character,  and  have  gathered  around  their  names 
imperishable  historic  associations. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  individual  reputation  of  a  few  men — ^men 
who  would  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  position — ^that 
the  high  character  of  a  service  is  to  be  founded.  It  might  be 
said  that  these  men  have  become  great,  not  by  reason  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  a  bad  system.  Such  men,  however,  as  Metcalfe  and 
Elphinstone,  though  brilliant  exceptions,  are  exceptions  only  as 
to  degree.  The  civil  servants  of  the  Company  are,  as  a  whole,  a 
body  of  men  unsurpassed  in  ability  and  integrity  by  any  similar 
body  of  men  in  the  world.  The  very  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, often  thrown  as  they  are  on  their  own  resources,  when  little 
more  than  boys,  have  an  unfailing  tendency  to  develop  their  early 
powers,  and  give  a  certain  readiness  and  robustness  to  their  minds. 
When  no  more  than  twenty- three  years  of  age,  Charles  Metcalfe 
found  himself  alone  in  the  camp  of  Runjeet  Singh — at  once  the 
most  astute  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  Eastern  potentates- 
charged  with  a  mission  of  the  highest  importance,  at  a  time  when 
the  invasion  of  India  by  the  confederate  armies  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
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parte  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  considered  an  event  of 
probable  contingency.  Men  thus  thrown,  in  very  early  life,  on 
their  own  resoarces,  acquire  a  confidence  in  themselveB,  and  a 
readiness  of  execution,  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  other  kind  of 
training.  All  the  previous  study  in  the  world — the  highest  de- 
gree of  forcing  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  colleges  of  the  West — 
will  not  fit  men  to  play  their  part,  with  success,  in  the  strenuous 
realities  of  Anglo- Indian  administration. 

It  would,  however,  appear  probable  that  the  system  of  prepara- 
tory training  in  England  might  be  rendered  of  a  somewhat  more 
practical  and  serviceable  kind.  The  intent  of  the  Legislature  in 
throwing  open,  under  the  Act  of  1853,  the  service  to  public 
competition,  seems  also  to  have  embraced  an  improvement  in 
the  education  of  those  destined  to  take  their  place  in  the  rank 
of  Indian  administrators.  Hitherto  it  would  appear  that  too 
much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  too  little  to  that  of  law  and  political  economy.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  few  acquire  any  real  proficiency 
in  this  country,  have  occupied  too  large  a  space  in  the  curriculum 
of  Haileybury  education.  In  the  scheme  of  education  propounded 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues,  general  literature,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  law,  are  more  considered  than  under  the 
old  system.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  the 
new  educational  course,  judged  simply  on  its  own  merits.  The 
best  training,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  which  men  make 
for  themselves  on  the  spot;  and  book-learning  of  any  kind  may 
be  acquired  at  too  heavy  a  cost,  when  excessive  study  weakens 
the  energies,  and  undermines  the  health  of  the  student 

The  admitted  want  being  a  want  of  that  kind  of  training  which 
fits  men  to  do  their  duty  efficiently  as  magistrates,  it  might  seem 
easy  to  supply  a  remedy.  But  nothing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  a  youth  is  to  acquire  from  books  in 
England  that  will  greatly  assist  him  in  the  work  of  preparation 
for  the  Indian  Bench.  The  study  of  English  law,  unless  very 
cautiously  pursued — pursued  with  a  due  understanding  of  the 
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manner  in  which  it  may  be  turned  to  account — ^will  only  con&se 
and  bewilder,  and  land  a  man  on  the  borders  of  the  service  with 
more  to  unlearn  than  to  learn — ^with  a  mind  rather  warped  by 
prejudice  than  expanded  by  available  knowledge.  In  this  respect 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  change  which  has  allowed  a  larger 
margin  of  age  to  the  candidate  for  employment  in  the  Indian  civil 
service  will  be  beneficial  to  any  one  beyond  the  individual  himself 
who  profits  by  it.  To  the  student  of  Indian  history  it  is  no  new 
fact  that  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  two  services  went 
out  to  India  as  boys,  and  were  actively  employed  in  important 
and  responsible  situations  at  a  time  of  life  which,  under  the  new 
system,  will  see  our  future  Indian  judges  and  diplomatists  cram- 
ming at  the  universities,  or  unfitting  themselves  for  the  isolation , 
of  life  in  India,  by  a  foretaste  of  the  social  amenities  of  the  salons 
of  an  European  capital.  Men  who  leave  home  earliest  take  the 
firmest  root  in  India,  and  are  most  likely  to  render  the  country 
emphatically  one  ^^  of  their  adoption.^' 

Whilst  these  changes  are  being  introduced  into  the  civil  service 
of  India,  the  military  service  remains  unchanged.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  original  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  India,  under 
the  act  of  1853,  to  throw  open  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
Company's  army  to  public  competition.  But  it  was  felt,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  that  as  the  Company's  engineer  and  artil- 
lery regiments  were  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  existing  system  was  uncalled-for,  and  more  likely 
to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  public  interests.  The 
proposed  innovation,  therefore,  was  abandoned;  and  the  initiatory 
power  of  appointment  to  all  branches  of  the  service  left,  as  before, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors. 

The  army  of  the  East  India  Company  is  divided  into  three  large 
establishments  under  the  governments  of  the  three  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Slowly  expanding,  under  the 
force  of  necessity,  it  has  grown,  from  a  paltry  garrison  of  a  few 
Portuguese  soldiers  and  sailors,  into  an  immense  force  of  all  arms, 
admirably  officered,  disciplined,  and  equipped.     The  great  bulk 
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of  this  army  consists  of  sepoys,  or  soldiers  recruited  from  among 
the  people  of  the  country,  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  of  different 
castes.  These  regiments  of  sepoys  are  doubly  officered— officered 
by  men  selected  from  their  own  ranks,  and  by  Europeans  ap- 
pointed by  the  Company,  the  latter  holding  the  superior  commands, 
and  having  the  actual  control  of  the  battalions.  The  sepoys  are 
loyal,  tractable,  patient  under  hardship,  and  brave  in  action  when 
led  by  officers  in  whom  they  rely.  They  are  well  paid  and  well 
pensioned,  and  are  true  to  their  salt.  They  have  abundant  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  of  their  employers,  without  caring  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  government  by  which  they  are  so 
punctually  paid.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  change  in  their 
masters  would  not  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  this  confidence, 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  fidelity  by  which  alone  we  are 
able  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  country. 

The  officers  of  the  Company's  army,  whether  attached  to  native 
or  to  European  regiments,  rise  by  seniority  in  their  respective 
branches  of  the  service,  and  up  to  a  certain  rank  in  their  respec- 
tive regiments.  There  is  no  promotion  by  purchase,  or  by  favour, 
or  in  reward  of  services— except,  in  the  last  case,  promotion 
by  brevet.  But,  of  the  5000  officers  of  the  Company's  army,  a 
thousand  are  always  absent  from  their  regiments  on  staff- employ. 
These  staff  situations  are  various.  Some  are  military,  some 
diplomatic,  some  administrative.  Commands  of  irregular  corps, 
commissariat  appointments,  offices  at  native  courts,  commissioner- 
ships  in  newly-acquired  tracts  of  country,  situations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  (surveyorships  included),  with  many  others 
that  might  be  named,  are  all  objects  of  ambition,  and  all  detach 
officers  from  their  corps.  In  the  more  recently  acquired  terri- 
tories, as  in  Arracan,  Scinde,  the  Punjaub,  Peg^,  &c.,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  business  of  civil  administration  is  entrusted  to 
military  officers;  and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  in  these  provinces 
it  has  ever  been  most  efficiently  performed. 

Under  this  mixed  agency  the  administration  has  been  carried 
on  with  increasingly  good  results.     At  first  the  English  in  India 
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were  mere  merchantB.  Subeeqoently  they  became  half-merchants 
and  half-soldiers.  They  are  now  soldiers  and  administrators ;  and 
every  new  year,  it  is  hoped,  will  witness  the  absorption  of  the 
former  character  by  the  latter.  To  prophesy  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  oar  conquests  would  be  unwise ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  never  before  been  impressed  with  so  strong  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  devoting  all  our  national  energies  to  the  great 
work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  a  benevolent 
and  judicious  system  of  internal  administration.  What  we  have 
already  accomplished  merits  the  approbation  of  the  philanthropist 
Much,  under  our  rule,  has  been  done  to  mitigate  the  evils  directly 
or  indirectly  resulting  from  the  cruel  and  degrading  superstitions 
of  a  false  and  barbarous  religion.  Education,  under  British  super- 
intendence, has  made  great,  and  is  now  making  still  greater, 
strides.  The  English  in  India  are  manfully  exerting  themselves 
to  di£Puse  among  their  dusky  brethren  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Western  world.  When  it  is  considered  over  how  large  an  area 
their  educational  efforts  must  be  spread,  and  into  what  deep 
recesses  they  must  penetrate — with  what  a  mass  of  prejudice  and 
selfishness  they  have  to  contend — what  vested  interests  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  are  to  be  encountered — and  how  much  has  to 
be  unlearnt  before  anything  can  be  learnt — how  the  people  are 
fenced  in  by  social  institutions  which  render  what  is  neighbourly 
kindness  in  the  West  only  insult  and  outrage  in  the  East — it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  such  efforts,  however  well  directed  and 
however  zealously  pursued,  must  be  slow  in  their  operation.  The 
masses  of  the  people  are  still  ignorant — still  sunk  in  degraded 
superstition  ;  but  not  hopelessly  sunk.  Every  year  adds  largely 
to  the  number  of  the  enlightened ;  and  every  enlightened  Hindoo 
or  Mohammedan  is  more  or  less  an  apostle  of  education.  From  the 
great  towns,  in  which  public  authority  or  private  enterprise  has 
reared  colleges  and  schools,  the  light  of  knowledge  is  gradually 
radiating  into  remote  districts.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  great  towns 
that  the  schoolmaster  pursues  his  calling  under  the  fostering 
encouragement  of  the  European  ruler.     Th6  village  schools  are 
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increasing  in  number  and  efficiency;  and  every  year  sees  not 
only  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  but  a  still  more 
striking  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  is 
afforded  to  them. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  enter  into  details;  but  it  may  ba 
briefly  noted,  before  we  pass  on  to  glance  at  other  ameliorative 
efforts,  that  the  year  1854  was  distinguished  by  a  great  educa- 
tional movement,  from  which  the  happiest  results  are  expected 
to  flow,  when  the  system  then  initiated  is  more  fully  developed. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  in  our  educational  efforts  some- 
thing desultory  and  incoherent.  But  the  great  measure  of  1854 
was  one  of  organization  and  combination.  The  educational 
became  an  integral  department  of  government  under  a  respon- 
sible minister.  The  administrative  agency  was  at  once  elevated 
and  extended.  For  the  first  time  there  was  an  open  and  authori- 
tative recognition  of  the  efforts  of  missionary  and  other  private 
bodies.  Grants  in  aid  were  offered  to  all  without  reference  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  presiding  authorities.  And  orders  went 
forth  for  the  institution  of  universities,  which  were  to  confer 
degrees  upon  their  alumni.  In  all  this  there  is  good  hope  of 
progress ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

All  other  remedies  for  the  evils,  under  which  India  has  so  long 
suffered,  are  merely  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this — applied 
to  certain  obtrusive  symptoms  rather  than  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
But  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  productive  of  much  benefit  to 
the  people,  and  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  that  we  have 
not  wholly  neglected  our  duties  as  civilized  and  Christian  men. 
If  the  English  in  India  have  done  nothing  else  for  the  country 
over  which  they  have  been  mysteriously  ordained  to  rule,  they 
have  caused  Suttee  (or  widow-burning) — ^Thuggee  {or  systematic 
gang-murder) — and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  female  infants,  to 
cease  from  off  the  face  of  the  land.  The  burning  of  widows  was 
declared  illegal  in  the  Company's  territories  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  William  Bentinck;  and  since  that  period  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  this  bar- 
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Tki^See  ««  almost  vliolhr  femntMed 

cc  Lad  AvkkuBd.     All  tke  mTsiaiei 

tiunMi^UT  mmstend  by  our 

IdDWB  aad  brolk£ii  up;  and 

.  wW  vmid  have  followed  die  same 

Svt  ercnnoiB 

mficnc  aocL  :aie:  sfoseaMHi  cf  diMe  enormities  has  beoi  the 
exsutniiL  «  FflBik  Is&sdcsle.  The  magnitiide  of  the  evU  was 
SKTSKac  W  :^  figinfiff  is  which  it  was  cnreloped.  The  sodal 
-tx^JBgEivnesf  <£  Uie  poc^  unikml  the  erime.  howeTer  palpabk 
;3i^  £?n»  rrwcV^i  £fiea^  of  pnof  ia  iadiTidoal  cases.  Bat  bv  a 
TiraiiCT  a  w«L^-eais&ered  aaeasuatt — by  the  institotion  of  a 
ftauuL  ^ic  esea^adaDeaa  d  a  wise  «yMem  of  xewards  and  punish- 
msiis — ay  aigoacLiii.a^iMieat<rftho«  costly  inariiage-eqemoiucs 
nioro.  jay  tc  liic  fooc  of  the  eiil — and  by  the  extraordinaiy 
fiDBc^  a3ic  aesltiit  of  scne  of  the  officers  of  GoTemment,  this 
jcxfcj  isfii  riM!L  iJtaily  ciir.ir.i<hed.  and  in  eome  places  wholly 
•mnijLtistaaL  Asdol^  ibcise  who  haxe  been  foremost  in  the  good 
^i£^  z£  2cz£k£zir  orwx  4he  thi«e  monster-erils  of  which  we  hare 
5^*)CSL.  w»  2CST  TT.tVf^  boBQvnhMe  mention  of  Colonel  Sleeman, 
duaneL  La£irw.  Mr,  ll"ilk:«hby,  Colon^  MelTill,  Mr.  Baikes, 
ja£  ^tir  Bfitry  Lawr^oiM. 

I^  i^iiesc  haancr  is  redecsed  by  these  measures  upon  all  who 
irf>:\t  {troetsntec  ia  pxiz^  tbem  efieo.  Nch*  less  worthy  of  honour- 
i.^  3DflEu3xa  are  liie  sacc^sfial  en»ts  which  have  been  made  to 
<i:r£juK  ^^cTKre  ir^^es.  azid  to  inaodnoe  oider,  secority,  and  good 
cr'nenoMsic  izsd  traces  of  coacBtzy  prerioitsly  ravaged  by  the 
aryr^Mfiawitl  exaessies  of  a  lawless  peofde,  following  no  other 
ciilir&c  Va  ;aia:  cf  habixaal  lapuie.  and  perhaps  given  up  to  the 
xskiit  iKYTiW  >qiavftiik]ns>.  It  woold  he  difficolt  to  over-valae 
t^  i^fcri^ek  i£  t2ie  creai  eanfe  of  hnmanity,  rendered  by  such 
T»f9i  a<  iVuis  asi  Otemsu  in  the  Bhed  eoontry  of  Kandeish;  by 
Kail  a3»£  I>&xoa^  xa  Mliairaaiah;  and  by  Macphersaon,  among  the 
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Khonds  of  Orissa,  a  people  given  up  to  the  inconceivable  bar- 
barism of  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  one  of  their  false  gods. 

But  it  is  not  by  these  moral  agencies  alone  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  regenerate  the  natives  of  India.  India  is  indebted 
to  her  European  conquerors  for  many  great  material  works,  tend- 
ing to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  enrich  the 
people.  That  they  have  risen  slowly — ^that  time  was  when  the 
English  in  India  were  taunted,  without  any  stretch  of  exaggera- 
tion, with  having  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  country  no  memo- 
rials of  their  presence — is  not  to  be  denied.  But,  in  this  respect, 
recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  revolution.  More  might  have 
been  done;  but  still  much  has  been  done.  The  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, which  do  so  much  to  fertilize  the  north-western  provinces  of 
India,  are  in  themselves  imperishable  monuments  of  the  greatness 
of  the  English  people.  The  Great  Ganges  Canal  is  one  of  the 
noblest  works  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  vast  problem 
of  railway  communication  in  India  has  been  solved.  In  spite 
of  the  doubts,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  sneers  of  the  experi- 
enced, the  railway  in  India  has  already  become  a  great  success. 
The  prejudiced  native  has  gratefully  accepted  the  boon.  The 
"  lightning -post,"  as  the  people  felicitously  call  it  in  their  own 
language,  is  regarded  as  a  blessing,  which  every  man  desires  to 
see  extended  in  his  own  direction.  Temporary  inconvenience 
may  be  created  in  some  quarters  by  the  diversion  of  the  stream  of 
commerce  into  new  or  more  exclusive  channels ;  but  the  balance 
will  soon  be  readjusted,  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  country  of  the  healthiest  and  most  enduring  kind. 

With  the  prospect  of  continued  peace,  with  the  energies  both 
of  governing  bodies  and  of  individuals  now  straining  in  the  right 
direction,  with  an  enlarged  national  sense  of  the  duties  of  the 
mother  country  towards  her  great  Eastern  dependency,  there  is 
hopeful  assurance  of  a  future  for  India  far  brighter  than  anything 
which  the  retrospect  yields  in  the  most  prosperous  epochs  of  her 
past.  But  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  people;  and  it  is 
olny  by  unintermittent  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  subject  millions,  and 
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by  BOBtained  efforts  wisely  directed  towards  the  public  good,  thai 
we  can  satis&ctorily  solve  the  great  poblem  of  government  whidi 
has  been  laid  before  us.  There  is  a  tendency  towards  a  fitful 
spasmodic  kind  of  well-doing  against  which  it  were  to  be  desired 
that  the  rulers  of  India  should  guard  themselves.  The  stimalos 
to  exertion  ought  not  to  reside  in  any  accidental  or  transient 
circumstance — ^in  the  fleeting  attention  of  Parliament,  the  casaal 
interest  of  the  pnblic,  the  activity  of  a  reform  society,  or  the 
hostility  of  disappointed  individuals.  It  is  only  by  contlnuillj 
striving,  as  though  every  year  were  the  last  of  an  expiring 
charter,  and  every  day  the  eve  of  a  great  Parliamentary  conflict, 
that  we  can  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  great  charge  entrusted 
to  us,  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  the  foundation  of 
the  British  Indian  empire. 
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and  Scindia,  443.  First  Collialon  with  the 
English,  445.  Reduction  of  the  pirate 
Angria,  446.  Internal  dissensions,  448-50. 
Intervention  of  the  En^^ish,  45L  They 
advance  on  Poonah,  454.  e  Their  shameful 
capitulation,  455.  Campaign  of  Goddard, 
456-8.  Close  of  the  war,  459.  Dissensions 
among  the  Hahrattas,  460-3.  Treaty  of 
Bassein,  467.  Scindia  refuses  his  adhe^ou, 
469.  Second  war,  470.  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
enters  Poonah,  471.  Takes  Ahmednuggar, 
473.  Defeats  the  Mahrattas  at  Assaye,  474. 
Battle  of  Argaom,  476.  Capture  of  Ali- 
ghur,  478.  Reduction  of  Delhi,  479;  and 
Agra,  480.  Complete  defeat  of  the  Mah- 
rattas at  Laswarrig,  481.  lYeaty  with 
Scindia,  481.  Rupture  with  Holkar,  483. 
Retreat  of  Monson,  483.  Siege  of  Delhi, 
484.  Uolkar's  reverses,  485.  Siege  of 
Bhurtpore,  486.  Treaty  with  Holkar  and 
Scindia,  491.  Renewed  diflferences  with 
the  English,  520.  Reverses,  and  siUTender 
of  the  Peishwa,  522. 

Malavilly,  battle  of;  427. 

Meeanee,  battle  of;  607. 

Meer  Cossim  succeeds  Meer  JafSer  in  the 
government  of  Bengal,  333.  His  talent 
and  vigour,  333.  His  differences  with  the 
English,  334.  Ills  defeat  and  revenge, 
335-6. 

Meer  JafSer  intrigues  with  the  English,  324. 
Is  acknowledged  by  them  as  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  329.  Is  deposed,  332;  and  rein- 
stated, 335.    His  death,  33& 

Mission,  first  European,  to  India,  209-12. 

Mohammed,  Dost,  defeats  Shah  Sigah,  547.  . 
His  alliance  with  Russia  and  Persia,  552.  i 
His  wai-  with  England  (see  Affghan),  553-6. 
His  escape,  557.*  Advances  on  Candahar, 
661.  Is  defeated  by  Dennie,  662.  Is 
again  defeated  by  Sale,  563.  His  surren- 
der, 664.    His  release,  601. 

Mohammed  Ghori  is  defeated  at  Ajmere,  174. 
Returns  and  subverts  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
176.    His  assassination,  178. 

Moodkee,  battle  o^  634. 

Moolraj,  Lalla,  becomes  Chief  of  Moultan, 


656,  AwMUwinatea  the  English  residfl&ta, 

657.  Is  besieged  in  Monltan,  661. 
Moultan,  account  of;  655.    Acquired  by  Rqd- 

Jeet  Sing,  656.     Its  original  inhabitants, 
,  656. 

Mysore,  formation  of  the  kingdom  of;  842. 
Rise  of  Hyder  All  (see  Hyder),  343.  Eng- 
lish at  war  with,  352.  Battle  of  C!hang9*nl^ 
854.  Madras  threatened — ^battle  of  Trin- 
comalee,  355.  EngUah  reverses,  356-7. 
Madras  again  threatened,  S59.  Peace  with 
Hyder,  869.  War  renewed,  864.  Hyder 
invades  the  Camatic,  366.  Disastrous  de- 
feat of  Baillie,  868.  Battle  of  (hidaiore, 
871;  of  Sholinghur,  372;  and  Amee,  373. 
Surrender  of  Bednore,  379.  Siege  of  Man- 
galore,  380.  Peace  with  Tippoo  (see  TT^jpoo), 
381.  Second  war  with  Tippoo,  39L  Re- 
duction of  Dindigul  and  Palgaut,  392;  and 
Bangalore,  898.  English  advance  on  Se- 
ringapatam,  400.  Their  retreat,  401. 
Second  advance,  405.  Siege  of  Serhiga- 
patam,  406-&  Treaty  with  I'ippoo  (see 
(JomuHMis),  409-12.  Third  war  with  Tip- 
poo, 423.  Battle  of  Sedaseer,  424.  Advance 
ofthe  English  on  Serlngapatam,  426.  Battle 
of  Malavilly,  427.  Storming  of  Seringa- 
patam,  432-4.  Partition  of  the  kingdom, 
438. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah  invades  India,  27S-4. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  assumes  the  command 
in  Schide,  604.  Defeats  the  Ameers  at 
Meeanee,  607.  His  dispatch,  608.  Defeats 
the  Scindians  agahi  at  Dubba,  612-14.  Is 
appointed  commander-in  chief  in  India, 
676.  His  differences  with  Lurd  Dalhonsie, 
677. 

Nearchus  sails  from  the  Indus  to  fhe  Persian 
Gul^35. 

Nepaul  conquered  by  the  Ghoorkhas,  5U1. 
(See  Ohoorkhas.) 

Nilgerry  Mountains,  23. 

Nott,  (General,  holds  Candahar,  581.  His 
march  on  Cabul,  596.    Takes  Ghizni,  59(i. 

0. 

Ochterlony,  General,  defeats  the  Ghoorkhas 
at  Rhamgur,  and  takes  Almora,  504. 
Forces  the  pass  of  Chereea-ghatee,  and 
defeats  them  in  two  successive  engage- 
ments, 505. 


Pacheco,  Duarte,   defeats  the  Zamorin  of 

Calicut,  86,  86.    His  death,  87. 
Pegu,  annexation  o^  to  British  India,  689. 
Periplus  ofthe  Erythraean  Sea,  43. 
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Pindarrees,  their  character,  493.  Their  war 
with  the  English,  495-618w  Their  final 
overthrow,  619. 

Plassy,  battle  of;  226-9. 

Tollock,  General,  forces  the  Khyber  Pass, 
585.  Arrives  at  Jellalabad,  590.  Forces 
the  pass  of  Jugduluk,  593.  Arrives  at 
Cabul,  595.  Storms  Istalif,  598.  Returns 
to  India,  600. 

Ponugal,  progress  of  maritime  discovery  in, 
48.    (See  Oama,  India.) 

Poms,  defeat  of,  33. 

Pottinger,  Major,  575-6. 

Pmijaub,  annexation  of,  to  British  India, 
668.    English  administration  in  the,  672-5. 

Ponniar,  battle  of,  625. 

R. 
Royle,  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  botany  of  the 

Himalayah,  11. 
Koe,  Sir  Thomas,  embassy  of,  to  the  Mognl 

court,  219.    His  description  thereof;  220-2. 
Russian  intrigues  in  Central  Asia,  547-53. 

S. 

Sale,  General,  success  of,  at  Ghorebund,  562- 
3.  Clears  the  pass  of  Eoord  Cabul,  565. 
His  defence  of  Jellalabad,  582-4. 

Sale,  Lady,  captivity  o^  597-8. 

Sandracottus,  39. 

Seleucus  invades  India,  39. 

Scinde.  disturbances  in,  603.  Hostile  demon- 
strations of  the  Ameers,  603-4.  They  at- 
tadc  the  British  resident.  Major  Outram, 
605.  Battle  of  Meeanee,  607-8.  Battle  of 
Dubba,  611-13.  Annexation  of;  to  British 
India,  614.    Insalubiity  of  the  climate,  616. 

Scindia  (see  Mahratta.) 

Shah  Su^ah  ul  Mulk,  the  Affghan,  deposition 
of,  645.  Takes  refuge  in  British  India,  546. 
Invades  Afifghanistan,  and  is  defeated,  547. 
His  treaty  with  the  English,  552.  His 
coronation,  556.    His  death,  589. 

Shollnghur,  battle  o^  372. 

Sikhs,  origin  of  the,  629.  Their  ringular 
character,  630.  Their  disparagement  of 
English  power,  630.  Acts  of  aggression, 
631.  They  cross  the  Sutledge,  632.  Battle 
of  Moodkee,  634.  Its  uncertain  results, 
635.  Battle  of  Ferozeshah,  636-9.  Battle 
of  Aliwal,  641.  Its  important  results,  642- 
8.  General  estimation  of  British  policy 
respecting,  644.  Battle  of  Sobraon,  645-9. 
The  British  cross  the  Sutledge,  650.  Terms 


of  peace,  651-2.  Accepted,  653.  SvddeB 
outbreak  at  Moultan,  655.  (See  MooU 
raj.)  Alarming  conspiracy  at  Lahore,  658. 
Prompt  measures  of  Lieut.  Edwardes,  659l 
Siege  of  Moultan,  659.  Junction  (tf  General 
Whish,  661.  Fall  of  Moultan,  662.  Battle 
of  Chillianwallah,  663.  Its  questionable 
results,  664.  Battle  of  Goojerat,  664.  An- 
nexation of  the  Pui\Jaub,  668.  Considera- 
Uon  of  British  poUcy,  670. 

Smith,  Sh:  Harry,  defeats  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal, 
641. 

Soarez,  87,  105. 

Sobraon,  battle  o^  645-9 

Surajah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  313.  His 
insane  hatred  of  the  English,  314.  Besieges 
Calcutta,  315-16.  His  dreadful  cruelties, 
817-18.  He  temporizes  with  CUve  and 
Watson,  323.  Is  defeated  at  Phissy,  327. 
His  dastardly  flight  and  death,  328-9. 

Sylveira,  gallant  conduct  o^  107-9. 

T. 

Tarryai,  valley  of  the,  9. 

Taxiles,  32. 

Timur,  character  o^  192.  Invades  India,  193. 
Takes  and  pillages  Delhi,  195.  Recrosses 
the  Indus,  196. 

Tippoo  Saib  succeeds  his  father,  375.  His 
cruelty,  379.  Makes  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 381.  Is  defeated  at  Travancore,  388. 
Is  again  defeated  at  Seringapatam,  400. 
Concludes  peace,  412.  Is  defeated  at  Mala- 
villy,  426.  Fall  of  Seringapatam,  433. 
Death  of  Tippoo,  435-8.    (See  Mysore.) 

V. 

Vyndhya  Mountains,  22. 

W. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  308. 

Watson,  Admiral,  320. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of;  arrives  in  India,  418. 
His  political  system,  414.  His  treaty  with 
the  Nizam,  417.  Negotiates  with  Tippoo, 
418-23.  Declares  war  against  Mysore  (see 
Mysore),  428.  His  views  on  Mahratta  poU- 
tics,  468-9. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  471.  Defeats  the  Mali- 
rattasatAssaye,  474.  Takes  Ghawilghnr, 
476. 

Whish,  General,  besieges  and  takes  Moultan, 
662. 
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